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THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN 

SOCIETY 


CHARLES WHITNEY GILKEY 
Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Signs are not wanting that the attitude of many serious-minded 
modem men toward the church, as toward religion in general, is 
beginning to change from one of criticism, or at best of indifference, 
to one of interested and often of sympathetic reconstruction. We 
have just come through a period when it has been the fashion every¬ 
where to charge the church with even more than her admittedly 
lengthy debit account of sins of omission and commission great and 
small: no editor, scholar, speaker, cartoonist, paragraph-writer, or 
even up-to-date preacher so blind as to do her reverence, and none 
so humble as to hesitate to tell her what she must do to save herself 
from impending shipwreck and abandonment on the sands of time. 
Says a keen observer writing as recently as 1911 : x 

A perusal of current literature in reference to the church reveals how much 
the rage it has become to censure the blunders of organized religion. There are 
fashions in magazine articles as well as in dress, and the present vogue is, by any 
means, to drub the church. Recent essays in which, with force and cleverness, 
both friends and foes have pointedly remarked upon ecclesiastical failures 
.... leave the impression, not only that there are grievous errors to be 
criticized, but that some people are having rare sport criticizing them. 

But there are indications that the tide has recently turned, and 
that the ecclesiastical ark is beginning to feel the lift of the rising 

»H. E. Fosdick, “Heckling the Church,” Atlantic Monthly , December, 1911. 
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current of religious interest about her. One of the most encouraging 
evidences of this is the perceptible increase, in certain leading 
seminaries at least, of the number, and the still more noticeable 
improvement in the quality, of the young men who within the last 
ten years have been entering the service of the church as ministers 
and missionaries. A new spirit of hope and determination and 
enthusiasm is abroad in religious gatherings and church assemblies, 
even when and sometimes just when they frankly face their modern 
difficulties at their worst. Two religious leaders of national repute 
have recently said that, whereas a few years ago they found and 
shared in a general feeling of depression about the church's work 
and future, they were now discovering everywhere signs of new life 
and faith, and were convinced that not far ahead of us is an era of 
general revival of spiritual interest. 

And this recognition is outside the church as well as in it. One 
of our most eminent sociologists, in the foreword to his last book, 
speaks of the situation (in regard to the commercialism which he 
finds rampant in America) as having in the last five years “ decidedly 
improved, especially the attitude of the church toward commercial 
evils." 1 It is striking to see how many social workers, realizing the 
potential influence for social betterment of the 218,147 churches in 
America, with their membership of 35,000,000, are speaking and 
writing in book and magazine on the relation of the church to 
society, and summoning her to her high social calling. 2 And par¬ 
ticularly significant is the fact that one of the most notable and 
widely read novels of this year, 3 by a writer of serious purpose and 
high standing, deals directly with the function of the church in 
modem life as its central problem, sets forth this problem as one 
which thoughtful men are more and more recognizing as funda¬ 
mental, and offers a solution at once constructive and hopeful. 

The causes of this new interest in the church are not far to seek 
below the surface of modern life. The recognition that “man is 
incurably religious" is leading to the further insight that so ele- 

1 E. A. Ross, Changing America . 

* Cf. Graham Taylor, “Church and Community,” a department of the Survey 
each month. 

* Winston Churchill, The Inside of the Cup . 
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mental and powerful a human interest must have its permanent 
organized expression, and that the church will survive and flourish 
in spite of, and perhaps long after, its critics, because it answers to 
a deep and ineradicable human need. Even among those who have 
no interest in the organized church, the sense of interest in, and 
desire for, those higher and deeper things of the spirit with which the 
church has to do is perceptibly strengthening. Says a well-known 
literary and public man who has always kept close to the beating 
heart of our American life, in connection with the appearance of his 
last book: 1 “Possibly the most notable change in our national life 
in the last decade is the deepening of its note. Whereas formerly 
attention was given largely to things of the surface, of late the mind 
has been directed more to those things which lie beneath.” The 
heroine of the recent novel just referred to is typical of many of her 
countrymen in this: that having pursued and won conventional 
success, she has found it empty, and having followed various ultra¬ 
modern views of life, social and spiritual, she has found them 
unsatisfying; and her longing for a vital religion is finally satisfied 
only in the liberalized and revitalized Christian church. The 
spiritual aspiration and longing of the modern world is a reality to 
which many a straw of casual conversation, many a leaf from 
current literature, many a title-page of recent books on religion, give 
inconspicuous but significant evidence. 

Still more significantly, the emergence in unexpected places of 
powerful spiritual impulses, like the passion for social service which 
is leading so many modern idealists into a new and real type of 
religious experience,* and the rise of movements as genuinely 
religious in spirit as some of our newer social and political tendencies, 
show what great stirrings have begun beneath that surface of the 
spiritual life of humanity, on which the church has complacently 
drifted for many generations. In short, we live in days of profound 
significance and momentous change, when the church, if she will, 
may regain something of the prestige and influence which she has 
admittedly lost of late years, and may rise to the new demands of 
the modern age and answer to its new desires, with an adequacy 

1 Thomas Nelson Page, The Land of the Spirit. 

• CL £. T. Devine, The Family and Social Work , chap. i. 
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which shall give her a part not less indispensable, though possibly 
less conspicuous, than of old in the shaping of the new age that is 
to be. 

At such a time, and particularly after such a period of theological 
transition as that through which we have just been passing, it is 
appropriate to face afresh the question of the function of the church 
in human society, and to attempt to restate the reasons which 
justify her support and guarantee her future as a permanent neces¬ 
sity among human beings endowed and organized as we are, and as 
our children will be after us. Especially is it timely, thus early in 
the new age into which modem science and industry and the modem 
social conscience have combined to lead us, to ask what special 
service the church may render, and what peculiar opportunities and 
responsibilities confront her, in the characteristic conditions of the 
age in which we live. Our subject falls naturally, therefore, into 
two parts: one dealing with the permanent functions of the church 
in human life, the other with her contemporary tasks in our modem 
time. 

It should be said also that in thus thinking of the church we do 
not assume any presuppositions, historical or theological, as to what 
the church is or ought to be, and that we do not use the word itself 
in any esoteric or technical sense. Questions of history, polity, and 
doctrine, that have bulked so large in most discussions of this sub¬ 
ject, we waive entirely: important as they may be in other connec¬ 
tions, they surely yield in urgency to the previous question which is 
on the lips of so many and in the hearts of more today: Whatever 
the church’s past, what can she do in the living present, and has she 
any future ? What we mean by the church is what the ordinary 
man means when he asks these questions—a social group formed by 
the union of individual Christians for common worship and service. 
Whether this group be an informal company of Christians seeking 
fellowship with each other and with God through Jesus Christ, or an 
organized local congregation federated with other such local groups 
into a denomination, or whether it think of itself as a single national 
or international organization that is supreme over its local branches, 
matters not for our present purpose. It does matter, however, that 
we should remember that we are considering, not the fortunes or 
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functions of religion in general, but those of the social institution 
which it has created for its own cultivation. That religion is a per¬ 
manent element in human nature and life may perhaps fairly be 
taken for granted among men who think on these things, and is 
assumed in this article. It is at least conceivable, however, as the 
theory of some radical Protestants seems to be, and as the practice 
of very many lukewarm church-members seems to imply, that, 
while religion may abide, the church has outlived its usefulness. 
Whether this is actually the case is precisely our question. 

I. THE PERMANENT FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN HUMAN SOCIETY 

One of the most universal elements of spiritual experience 
among normal and honest men everywhere is the deepening realiza¬ 
tion that in the higher ranges of our lives we human beings are 
anything but self-sufficient. It is not simply that deeply religious 
men discover that they are ultimately dependent upon God, and 
cannot live without him; it is also, and no less, that we all discover 
that in our moral as well as in our religious lives we are dependent 
upon, and cannot live without, each other. The economic and 
intellectual interdependence of mankind—the extent to which we 
draw not only our living, but our language, habits, and ideas them¬ 
selves out of the social atmosphere in which we live and move and 
have our being—is a fact familiar to every modem thinker. But 
there is need, in our still too individualistic age and country, for 
continued emphasis on the fact that this interdependence is moral 
and religious as well. It is only the spiritual genius whose sense of 
God is keen enough, whose conscience is sensitive enough, whose 
will is strong enough, to be a hermit or a recluse in his higher life. 
The prophet may dwell in the desert, and appear among men only 
to deliver the word of the Lord that has come unto him. But the 
ordinary man must worship with his fellows and feel the moral sup¬ 
port of his friends, if he is to keep his spiritual life sound and strong; 
and the less of a native genius he be in such matters, the more 
dependent is he upon such social reinforcement. 

This is partly due, no doubt, to the almost tidal ebb and flow of 
our inner life, to the incalculable but inevitable influence of our 
spiritual moods upon us. There are certain moments of insight 
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and exaltation in the life even of the dullest man, when his intuition 
of religious truth is quick enough, and his sense of moral values keen 
enough, to make him for the moment at least spiritually inde¬ 
pendent. But there ensue long periods, constituting in the aggre¬ 
gate overwhelmingly the larger part of his life, when he can keep 
himself steadily open to the highest influences and amenable to the 
highest standards of life, only by joining with others whose mood 
may supplement or overcome his own, and with whom he may 
co-operate in the creation of that common mood, more powerful 
than any individual state of mind, which every student of social 
psychology knows. 

An almost equally important factor in the situation is the 
weakness of the individual will of most men. Aside from those 
extraordinary men whose steadily masterful genius is largely a 
native endowment of will-power, and aside from the moments of 
heroic determination that come to all of us, it remains true that for 
the vast majority of men the knowledge of duty is far in advance of 
the practice of it; that some kind of moral support is necessary to 
hold them even within reach of their best; and that all the inspi¬ 
ration of example and exhortation that others can consciously or 
unconsciously bring to bear on their hesitant or wavering wills will 
be none too much to make them the men and women that they know 
they ought to be. 

In view of this social interdependence of all our higher life, the 
indispensable function of the church as a permanent necessity and 
support of the spiritual interests of human society becomes evident. 
As by combining the limited strength or wisdom or capital of many 
individuals into an army or a council or a corporation, a collective 
achievement is made possible which no single person could have 
attempted; and as within such a social group standards of efficiency 
and attainment are maintained to which many of the weaker would 
not individually attain alone, so may a group of people with moral 
aspirations and Christian purposes pool, so to speak, their spiritual 
capital in a church, and draw on this common spiritual stock for 
support in times of their personal religious doubt or obscurity, or 
moral strain. That such spiritual support from the common capital 
is a reality, let the experience of all who have found help in the 
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public worship of the church at times of individual need, or who have 
felt the steadying power of the Christian public opinion of the 
church at times of moral strain, bear abundant witness. 

The number of us who at some time or other are kept from 
religious “backsliding” or moral lapse by the sustaining power of 
public opinion is perhaps, if we only knew, larger than we should 
like to think for the sake of the credit of individual human nature; 
but at least it shows how powerful and how indispensable are the 
social sanctions that hold us in our proper places. The human 
universe, like the solar system and the whole cosmos of which it is 
a part, is held in place and swung in orderly and dependable orbit 
by the influence of its individual members on each other; gravita¬ 
tion is in this sense a spiritual as well as a physical force—and in 
both realms is fundamental and essential. The church, in other 
words, has as its first permanent function in human life the support 
of the otherwise morally and religiously insufficient individual (as 
most of us are) in his higher life. In this sense, social and psycho¬ 
logical rather than dogmatic, the church may fairly be called an 
“ark of salvation” for struggling individual swimmers on the sea of 
spiritual experience. 

A second aspect of the church’s function is closely related to this 
first. Not simply is the moral and religious life of most men sup¬ 
ported and stimulated by the common spiritual life of the church; 
it is very often itself originated as an offspring from that life more 
or less directly. For it is true of spiritual life as of physical, that it 
springs from previous life; religious experience is quickened in one 
soul by and from the experience of others, and moral resolve is fired 
by the example or exhortation of an inspiring character. Now 
while it is true that this creative contact of personalities is not 
seldom a matter of direct personal influence (“personal work” is the 
traditional phrase) in which the church as such has no share, it is 
also true that a great many people are not themselves directly in 
touch with any spiritually quickening personality of this sort, and 
can come into such life-giving contact only through the church in 
which such personalities gather and are accessible. And not only 
so, but the church herself, like any social organization, develops a 
corporate life of her own that is different from, and stronger than, 
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the lives of her members individually or even in the aggregate. 
The “life of the church” is a very real spiritual entity, as every live 
member of a living church knows. And this common or corporate 
life is often as potent as any individual influence to beget new life 
in others. It is no accident that conversions usually take place in 
churches or as a direct result of church work, and at special times 
and seasons of spiritual travail of the common soul. Life from life 
is nature’s law; and the corporate as well as the individual spiritual 
life can bring forth and bear. 

Nor is it simply contemporary life that thus has power to repro¬ 
duce itself. Vital spiritual experience has an astonishing quality of 
timelessness—it seems never to lose the power to quicken new life 
from itself. The experience and example of ancient “saints, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs” have almost as much power of inspira¬ 
tion over us as over their contemporaries and successors—and in 
many cases quite as much or even more. The “life of the church” 
thus becomes much more than the aggregate of its component 
individual lives, more even than the corporate life which all these 
with each other create. It includes also in a very real sense the 
timeless experiences of all those who, “having done the will of God, 
abide forever,” and likewise the acc umula ting or rather enlarging 
co mm on life of the church of all the ages. This “co mmuni on of 
saints” thus becomes a corporate life wider and deeper and mightier 
than that of any age or group, and able continually to call forth new 
life to reproduce and enrich itself. 

Abstract and intangible as this argument may perhaps seem, it 
appears as by no means unreal or invalid when we consider the 
history and experience of all the “Catholic” churches, and their 
sheer power to perpetuate themselves as institutions, with a mini¬ 
mum of the personal contact of individuals which Protestantism has 
always magnified. Still more does it so appear when we consider 
the relation of the church to that greatest but one of all Christian 
sources and springs of religious experience—the Bible. The Bible 
as we have it is essentially a church book. Though not written for 
ecclesiastical purposes, it still remains true that it was collected, 
transmitted, preserved, and interpreted, in the church. In other 
words, this wonderful self-revelation of original Hebrew and 
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Christian piety, this unique record of religious experience, has been 
handed down to us in and through the church, and is a kind of 
visible transcript of the spiritual life which the church has always 
possessed and transmitted. And as the Bible has always been, like 
an overflowing vessel of “living water,” “quick and powerful” to 
call forth Christian experience and stimulate Christian living in the 
successive generations, so has the church ever been the channel 
through which has poured down through the ages the inexhaustible 
stream from which the vessel was originally filled. 

Still more evident is this when we consider the relation which the 
church has always sustained to the most powerful of all sources of 
Christian life and experience—the person of Jesus Christ. In his 
presence, in contact with his personality as it stands forth in the 
Gospels, the essential Christian experience is most steadily and 
surely produced: there God becomes real and Fatherly and trust¬ 
worthy, life becomes big with: meaning and the promise of immor¬ 
tality, and the kingdom of heaven becomes a present task and a 
future hope. Now it is within the church that his memory, his por¬ 
trait, his teachings, his spirit, have been kept alive; it is “ where two 
or three are gathered together” in his name, that he is “in the midst.” 
Historically speaking, it was within the church that the sayings of 
Jesus were first collected and treasured, and his biographies written, 
and there that through all the centuries since, however inadequately 
or distortedly at times, he has been “lifted up” to the homage and 
obedience and imitation of mankind. Surely not least among the 
age-long services of the church has been this: that it has held up 
before mankind steadily the most important figure in human 
history. And this remains in our time a permanent and indis¬ 
pensable function of the church—for our age needs the vision of 
Christ certainly not less than those that have gone before. And so 
long as the church, by its preaching and teaching and witness¬ 
bearing, thrusts the figure of Christ before the attention of men, not 
only in the sanctuary, but in the market-place and the school and 
the home, so long is it meeting the condition on which depends the 
contemporary fulfilment of his own ancient and oft-verified promise, 
“I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

In other words, the orthodox Catholic doctrine of the church as 
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the repository and guardian of an authoritative tradition is simply, 
as dogmas so often are, the theological perversion and intellectual 
incrustation of a spiritual experience. It is not tradition which the 
church ought to treasure up and transmit, but life —spiritual life. 
She becomes a channel through which the stream of Christian 
experience pours itself on down through the centuries, enriching 
itself and quickening new life as it goes. The Bergsonian philoso¬ 
phy, with its vivid and stimulating picture of life as a vital move¬ 
ment thrusting itself forward through real time into ever-new and 
unforeseen individual manifestations, may help us modems to make 
more real to ourselves this conception of the age-long life of the 
church, and its relation to the individual lives of contemporary 
Christians who are quickened by, or spring from, it. The second 
permanent function of the church is thus the transmission from 
generation to generation of Christian life and experience in all its 
quickening power, and especially of those life-giving and never- 
failing spiritual experiences which the church has made accessible to 
the world in the Bible and in the person of Jesus Christ. 

A third aspect of the permanent function of the church in human 
life appears when we consider the true relation of religion to the 
common affairs and routine of daily living in the average com¬ 
munity. In times past, and in some types of Christianity today, 
religion has been apparently conceived as an occasional mysterious 
transaction or ritual act, which takes place at some special revival 
season or at some central and consecrated place, and by which the 
Divine is brought down into our human world to be adored and 
appropriated. It is the descent of God within the reach of man. 
For all real Protestants, however, religion is no occasional trans¬ 
action or rare ecstasy, but an ever-renewed experience, attained 
through prayer and meditation and daily duty-doing and unselfish 
service, of the presence of the Divine in our hearts and lives in the 
midst of the affairs of every day. It is “ the life of God in the soul 
of man”—in whose transfiguring light nothing can be secular save 
what is sinful, and in whose purifying presence nothing worthy can 
remain common or unclean. 

At the same time, however, as we have seen, the average 
individual requires some social support, some objective and organ- 
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ized mediation, before he can catch and keep this divine presence 
within him. And particularly is this true where the pressure of 
life’s daily round and common task is forever tending to conceal or 
to extinguish the light within. In this regard the church serves as 
a kind of constant conductor of the divine life and presence into the 
midst of every community and into the heart of every member. 
Not simply at some central shrine, but into the midst of every least 
community where “two or three are gathered together,” she brings 
the common vision of Christ, the common experience of God. No 
spot on earth where two souls can meet for worship is so isolated, no 
house is so humble or service so barren or preacher so ill-equipped 
or poor, as to miss this spiritual blessing if only the seeking be 
sincere; and by this blessing the common life and labor of these 
seekers and that community may be lit up with the very presence 
of God. And this sanctifying and transfiguring ministry of the 
church is not simply universal, but also constantly recurrent. Were 
it only once a year or once a month, the fire might languish and die 
in the long intervals. But once or twice or thrice a week the social 
bond is renewed, the common aspiration is lifted, the common 
blessing comes. It is as important that this social mediation of 
religion should be constantly repeated so as to touch and transfigure 
the constantly renewed and ever-fresh pulses or periods of time that, 
as Bergson reminds us, make up life, as that it should touch every 
least and last locality where men live together. 

We may perhaps illustrate this third aspect of the function of 
the church by the analogy of the production of steam. A ritualistic 
or revivalistic religion, like the old-fashioned boiler, brings the 
divine fire down to the outside of the undifferentiated mass of human 
life, and by the application of its heat there seeks to generate power. 
But the mass is slow to penetrate and stubborn to transform by any 
such purely external method. It is the function of the church to 
serve as the intricate system of channels in the modern tubular 
boiler, each local church acting as a single tube and all together 
carrying the divine fire straight to the heart and out through all the 
ranges of human life, till spiritual power is generated everywhere at 
once. Only so can the kingdom come in all parts and at all times 
of our human experience. It is thus the third function of the cb urch 
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to relate religion vitally to the ordinary life of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men, at all times and places of their existence. 

A fourth aspect of the function of the church in human life can 
perhaps be stated more simply and directly than the three thus far 
considered. It is that a task so vast and intricate as that to which 
Christianity summons its followers—the bringing-in on earth of 
God’s kingdom and the doing of his will among men—can be ade¬ 
quately attempted, much less accomplished, only by an organized 
society. All the considerations of efficiency which have led to the 
modem elaboration of organization in all departments of life require 
a like measure of organized efficiency on the part of the church if she 
is to accomplish her task; and in proportion as her task is vaster, 
more delicate, and more difficult than that of manufacturing and 
marketing a commercial product, or administering a. dty or a state, 
or waging a war, must her organization be not less but more 
efficient. The necessity of a permanent machinery that shall sur¬ 
vive the individual fortunes of short-lived mortals; of a division of 
labor that shall assign each member to the task that he can best 
perform; of a central administration that shall eliminate waste and 
duplication, and bring her full resources to bear on the most 
important tasks in hand; and of a constant supervision and training 
that shall increase the efficiency of each worker—these necessities of 
every undertaking that would accomplish great things through 
human instrumentality are laid upon the church as well. 

But there remains a yet deeper reason why the Christian task 
can be adequately attempted only by a society; a reason which our 
High-Church friends have been far quicker to see and appropriate 
than we still individualistic “sectarians.” It is, briefly, that the 
Christian ideal for human life is a social ideal, the Christian gospel 
a social gospel; and that therefore that ideal can be realized, that 
gospel effectively preached, only through a society. If it be true, as 
we certainly think it is, that our present social order is funda¬ 
mentally un-Christian, and that .our Christian task is not finished 
until it as well as the individuals who compose it be redeemed, and 
the “environment evangelized” as well as the souls that are con¬ 
stantly exposed to its influence; then, by the same fundamental 
logic which makes it impossible that a man drowning out of reach of 
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shore or boat should be rescued by anyone who cannot swim himself, 
or that an attacking fleet should ever be captured or destroyed by a 
defending army, it follows that this social task requires a social 
instrument, a church, for its achievement. Just as in any highly 
organized sport a number of picked-up individuals, however 
brilliant, can hardly hope to defeat a real “team,” so no mere 
aggregation of individuals, however saintly, can hope to overcome 
the “kingdoms of this world” and make them “the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” As a means to the establishment of an era 
of brotherhood and justice and mutual service, we must have a 
church that is founded on, and characterized by, these same funda¬ 
mental Christian principles: no other type of church can ever 
achieve the kingdom, nor can it be achieved without any church at 
all. The fourth permanent function of the church is therefore a 
co-operative attempt to realize an essentially social ideal. 

It will be observed that these four functions are after all simply 
various aspects of what is fundamentally a single or at most a two- 
sided fact—the social nature of all human life, and the correspond¬ 
ingly inevitable social character of all religion and notably of the 
Christian religion. From this elemental fact follows directly the 
permanent necessity of the church in human life; and all analyses 
or elaborations of its functions (of which many more might be 
made) and all analogies illustrative of its working (of which those 
above are offered as suggestive merely) are really only recognitions 
from various approaches of the ultimate fact that “no man liveth to 
himself,” but that “we are all members one of another.” 

n. SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY 

/ 

While these permanent functions of the church thus inhere in 
the fundamental characteristics of human nature and life always 
and everywhere as we know it, and are thus the real basis of the 
church’s abiding destiny, it is also true that in any age there may be 
special conditions urgently needing just what the church has or 
ought to have to give, and challenging her to press with special 
vigor one or another of these functions, or even to add to them 
others that the needs of the times or the nature of her own ideals 
demand. That this is notably true of our own time, that the church 
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is today facing at once a serious crisis and a great opportunity, has 
become a commonplace. Indeed, there is danger that the very 
recognition of our peculiar modern situation may lead us to an 
overemphasis on the differences between our own time and earlier 
ages, and to an obscuring of the permanent needs of human life 
which the church, now as always, must meet. The modem man is 
after all not so different at heart from his ancestors as some very 
up-to-date thinkers would have us believe. The modem world 
greatly needs to ponder the dictum of Goethe—“ Mankind is forever 
advancing, but man remains ever the same”—and the modem 
church, in her eagerness to meet the new needs of mankind, must 
not cease to minis ter to the perennial needs of man. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that the church is facing in 
our time a situation, fraught at once with crisis and with oppor¬ 
tunity, such as rarely in her history she has had to meet. It has 
become trite to say that “conditions have changed,” so that her 
traditional methods of doing the very work which we have insisted 
is her permanent function are no longer effective, and that she must 
either find new methods or leave her essential task undone. This 
is unquestionably true. But further it is also true that certain 
temporary functions which, under the peculiar exigencies of past 
ages, she then assumed because no one else was doing them, and 
because they were related to her own ideals, have since been taken 
over by other agencies created for the purpose, leaving her without 
the prestige which once these activities brought her. As everybody 
knows, she has thus handed over education to public schools and 
private colleges, eleemosynary work very largely to charitable 
organizations and to the state, and direct social reform to political 
parties. And yet once more: it is also true that certain charac¬ 
teristic changes in our modem life have deeply affected her work 
and considerably increased its present difficulty. Modem science, 
philosophy, and historical scholarship have completely changed 
men’s ideas of the universe and of their own relation to it, and have 
modified profoundly the form, if not the substance, of all religious 
teaching. Out of the resulting period of theological transition and 
religious confusion we have by no means passed. And the increased 
complexity and high tension of modem life have made it increasingly 
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difficult for the church to get the ear of men, and to find sufficient 
opportunities to exercise to any perceptible extent an influence 
which must be as delicate and subtle as hers. 

But these facts, as at least the younger generation of our time 
are beginning to recognize, constitute a challenge to advance rather 
than an excuse for retreat. They call for aggressive leadership to 
discover new methods of doing these perennial tasks in the midst of 
a new age. They require constructive thinking to restate the 
ancient truths of Christianity in such new forms as to command 
even modem attention. And no less do they demand a realignment 
of our forces: the withdrawal of our energies from certain points of 
assured victory on humanity’s wide battlefield where we are no 
longer so much needed; the concentration of our forces at certain 
newly crucial points where the issue is still doubtful; or the seizing 
of some vantage points where the fighting has hardly yet begun. If 
there were special opportunities for service in previous ages where 
the church could win great prestige and strike mighty blows for the 
advance of the kingdom, by espousing causes and upholding inter¬ 
ests which others were leaving to defeat, surely there must be such 
special opportunities in an age so tossed in transition and tom with 
conflict as our own. Are there such, and if so, what are they? 
That is our second great question. 

The first great opportunity and challenge offered to the church 
by distinctly modem conditions grows out of the new industrialism 
into which the last century has carried us. The development of 
machinery and of the factory system, the division of labor, the con¬ 
centration into cities, and, above all, the enormous increase in the 
volume of our American wealth due to the exploitation of our 
unrivaled natural resources, have combined to emphasize business 
standards of success until they have become the accepted standards 
for the measurement of values of all kinds among us; and com¬ 
mercialism has come in upon us like a flood. The absence of a 
leisure class and of a landed aristocracy, with their traditions, has 
favored this process. Prosperity rather than human welfare has 
become our national ideal, all things material or immaterial are 
estimated in terms of money value or cost (witness our newspaper 
headlines which describe everything from building sites to paintings 
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and opera singers by a figure with a $ before it), and we tremble to 
take any great forward step in social progress for fear of its possible 
effects on business and profits. The rich are our national heroes of 
success, our aristocracy is one chiefly of wealth, and the eyes of all 
of us are focused on money-making ss the one universally recog¬ 
nized road to recognition—for a man is known among us by the 
money he has made. A keen observer recently remarked that as a 
nation we were working all day to make money and then sitting up 
half the night to spend it—and that this seemed to be all there was 
to most of our personal lives. Small wonder is it that rich and poor 
among us have had their standards frightfully externalized, their 
sense for things unseen and eternal deadened, and their unrespon¬ 
siveness to spiritual interests greatly increased, by this all-invading 
• commercialism. The marked reaction of the last few years against 
all this has come none too soon, and may well go much farther 
before the balance is restored in our national life between material 
and spiritual interests. 

The attention given to things spiritual in our national life is 
further lessened by the marked speeding-up of the pace of modem 
living. In some industries the standard pace of labor has, by 
means of speeding up the machinery, been actually doubled by 
count in the last few years. The distinguished economist in charge 
of the recent Pittsburgh Survey reported: “The mass of workers in 
the steel industry are driven as large numbers of laborers, whether 
slave or free, have scarcely before in human history been driven.” 
And this speeding up has been felt all through our modem life, in'our 
leisure and our amusements (witness the effects of the automobile) 
hardly less than in our industries. The result has been to make it 
increasingly difficult to get the attention of people—particularly the 
continuous attention. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
remember how jaded this pace of modem life must leave nerves and 
minds and bodies that have been driven all the working-day at this 
high speed. Busy men, and women too for that matter, are very 
often too tired in the evening for anything but the lightest reading or 
the most trivial amusement, and on Sunday for anything but a trip 
into the country. This increased pace of modem life, instead of 
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leaving more leisure for higher interests, is thus making it more and 
more difficult to fasten the attention of busy men on anything 
serious outside that which occupies their working-hours. 

In such a largely commercialized and highly driven life, it i s 
perhaps more than ever in human history an all-important function 
of the church to witness to the reality and power of things unseen 
and eternal, and to make the busy modem man, whether capitalist 
or laborer, realize their supreme importance. She must insist that 
it profits neither a man nor a nation anything to gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul; that a man’s or a nation’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which it possesseth; that 
it is not the will of our Father in Heaven that one of his little ones, 
whether overworked in cotton mills, or stifled in tenements, or 
starved in poverty, or corrupted with vice, should perish; that the 
moral order and an eternal destiny and God are the ultimate and 
supreme realities of existence. The church must deliver herself 
from the insidious taint of commercialism, and fight uncompromis¬ 
ingly against the worship and service of Mammon wherever it 
appears. She must make conscience, both individual and social, 
vocal and authoritative in the lives and affairs of men and of com¬ 
munities. She must open to driven and distraught souls, out of the 
possibly gloomy treadmill of their daily life, a window toward 
heaven. In short, she must recognize it as part of her distinctive 
modem task, by insisting on the infinite worth of the individual and 
the eternal values of brotherly human relationships, to “ spiritualize 
democracy”; for if democracy is not spiritualized, it may too 
easily become merely a vast social machine for greater economic 
efficiency and greater personal gratification. The social possi¬ 
bilities opening before a truly spiritualized democracy are tremen¬ 
dous; but a commercialized aristocracy and a brutalized proletariat 
would make up a society that in the long run could produce and 
exalt little but mediocrity, superficiality, and frivolity. Away from 
such perils and toward such possibilities of democracy it is the 
present duty of the church to lead our modem life. 

A second special opportunity for the church in our age and 
nation grows out of the fact that we Americans are as a people 
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deeply individualistic. It is one of the main secrets of our national 
strength and achievement that we have been so; and all the con¬ 
ditions of our pioneer history have tended to accentuate this 
national characteristic. But now that the pioneer stage of our 
development is largely past, and the industrial era is full upon us, 
it is absolutely essential, not only for our future attainments, but 
also for our future salvation as a people, that we should outgrow the 
individualism of our national youth wherein it was “every man for 
himself and the devil take the Undermost,” and enter into the 
brotherly co-operation of maturity wherein we shall all recognize 
and act on the principle that we are all “members one of another.” 
This is, of course, not socialism in the economic or political sense; 
it is socialism only in the sense of the organic unity of society in 
wUch Christianity is fundamentally socialistic, and every developed 
nation must also be if it is to survive. Now it is surely one of the 
most hopeful auguries of our national future that this sense of our 
organic unity, wUch is at least the first stage of a growing sense of 
brotherhood, is increasing so rapidly among us; that a social con¬ 
science is developing wUch feels keenly the burden of our national 
sins and shortcomings and will not rest satisfied till they are over¬ 
come; and that a common will is asserting itself which alone can 
carry us forward as a united democracy on the path of social 
progress. 

But hopeful as are these beginnings, we yet have far to go. The 
forces of reactionary individualism are still mighty among us, and 
have on their side, not only the settled social habits and institutions 
of generations, but also the letter and even sometimes the spirit of 
our system of laws and our written constitutions. The rapid 
tendency to class stratification and increased class tension among us 
as the glaringly unequal distribution of wealth increases at a pace 
accelerated by our enormously enlarging production of wealth, and 
the emergence among our increasingly heterogeneous population of 
strong racial cleavages and antipathies, are centrifugal social forces 
which must be counteracted and overcome by stronger centripetal 
forces of social cohesion and brotherhood, if we are to survive as a 
democracy. 

Further, the social agencies which we have so far developed exist 
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chiefly either for their own self-seeking (as in the case of labor 
unions, commercial organizations, and fraternal orders) or for some 
specific piece of social betterment (as with our societies for par¬ 
ticular philanthropic and charitable purposes or for special objects 
of reform). In other words, while we are organizing rapidly into 
more or less sharply competing groups, each for mutual benefit 
within itself, and while we are attending admirably to the achieve¬ 
ment of specific reforms as the need for them appears, we are leaving 
the general social sense and conscience among us to develop by itself 
without definite cultivation. That it does develop as a by-product 
of these specific social strivings is undoubted; that in these modem 
days God is causing it to spring forth and grow among us, “we know 
not how,” some of us firmly believe. But is it not also plain that 
the development of the social sense and conscience in general, the 
deepening of the realization that we human beings and particularly 
we American fellow-citizens are really “members one of another,” 
cannot be left to chance, tp incidental by-production, or even to 
a kind Providence, if our social perils are to be averted and our 
social possibilities as the world’s great experiment in democracy are 
to be realized? 

Here, then, is the second and perhaps the supreme opportunity 
of the church in the peculiar conditions of modem life—to cultivate 
and sensitize the social conscience. She alone among all our human 
institutions exists for the specific purpose of making men realize 
that they are all brothers, children of a common Father in one great 
human family. Her public worship in itself is or ought to be a 
tremendous force working for this end: its intercessory prayers for 
the special needs of “all sorts and conditions of men” must stir in 
the heart and conscience of every true worshiper, in the most 
searching and appropriate way that human experience knows, the 
realization of human brotherhood in common dependence upon 
God; its sermons, if they be in any true sense prophetic, must arouse 
the social conscience, and exalt the common weal, and utter forth 
again the ancient summons of Christianity to individual repentance 
for the sake of the general good—“Change your life, for God is 
introducing among men a new order.” And all the church’s “work 
and labor of love,” ameliorative, redemptive, missionary, tends or 
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ought to tend to deepen this sense of brotherhood to the ends of the 
earth. That the church often fails in this divine mission, that her 
social service is sometimes neutralized by her own too frequent 
unbrotherliness, is no refutation of her function, but rather an 
evidence both of its importance and of its difficulties. She is the 
herald and ambassador—and most of all the ministering servant—of 
that kingdom of God which is “not meat and drink, but righteous¬ 
ness and peace and joy in the divine Spirit.” 

And this leads directly and specifically to the third great oppor¬ 
tunity of the church in the modem age—the definite promotion of 
the common welfare at the next point to be gained. In previous 
ages the church has not been slow to undertake specific tasks which 
she saw lay along the pathway toward her spiritual ideals, and 
which others were not undertaking. Thus in ancient times she 
undertook the whole work of relieving the poor and caring for the 
sick and disabled, which in our more advanced stage of social 
evolution the state has taken over. Thus in the Dark Ages she 
undertook the preservation of classical literature and the cultivation 
of science, philosophy, music, and art. Thus in our own land she 
has been an indispensable pioneer in the providing of education and 
the establishing of law and order. But now that in the course of 
social development these specific tasks have been measurably com¬ 
pleted, or taken over by other and more appropriate and adequate 
agencies, it is for her, not to lament over lost prestige or outworn 
opportunities, but to press forward to meet the new needs of a 
new age. 

That the church has not wholly lost her ancient initiative, that 
she is not wholly blind to the new situation, let the whole recent 
development of institutional and neighborhood church work in the 
neediest part of the cities, of redemptive agencies for down-and-out 
men and unfortunate women, of activities for social outlook and 
uplift in the country church—let the whole intricate machinery of 
such efficient “arms of the church” as the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations—be at least partial evidence. 
Amid the spiritual darkness of Asia and Africa today the church is 
doing exactly the same pioneering work for civilization and educa¬ 
tion and the medical relief of human suffering, which she did for 
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Europe in the Middle Ages and for America in its earlier days. 
Along these lines, at home and abroad, her distinctive and immedi¬ 
ate tasks clearly lie at the present time. It is always hers to under¬ 
take promptly such specific tasks as lie in the direction of her ideals 
and are not otherwise being performed. 

When changing conditions, advancing social progress, or the 
development of more adequate and appropriate social machinery 
make it advisable for her to change her methods, or to turn over to 
others any of these temporary functions, she should do so without 
hesitation or discouragement—and press on to new and unoccupied 
points of social conflict or conquest. Even if, in the rapidly in¬ 
creasing complexity of our social machinery, she should at any 
moment find all the special social issues of the hour in the hands of 
organizations formed for these specific purposes, it would still be 
her important function to educate public opinion on these same 
issues, and to rally it in reinforcements that will insure victory at 
the precise points where the contemporary conflict is hottest. And 
always, above and beyond these changing tasks of the day, will 
remain those permanent functions in human life which alone would 
justify and require her existence. The church, in short, is or ought 
to be at any moment the most sensitive and responsive part of the 
body politic—the keenest surface of its conscience to feel the newest 
social danger, the strong cutting edge of its common will to press 
through obstacles on to higher social attainments. She is or ought 
to be a permanently organized force of social minute-men, ready to 
rush into any unexpected breach in the walls of our civilization and 
to hold it temporarily against the invading enemies of our human 
welfare until new defenses can be built; ready, too, to dart ahead 
and seize any commanding points of social vantage that will 
facilitate or protect the advance of humanity on its long march to 
better and higher things. 

It is evident that these special duties of the church in modem life 
are simply concrete applications to contemporary social conditions 
of the permanent functions of the church in human society which 
were earlier considered. This recognition raises the question 
whether it may be possible to summarize the entire discussion in 
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terms of a comprehensive definition or analogy. The latter is 
perhaps the wiser quest to follow; since in a subject so vast and 
vague as this, concrete analogies that are at all accurate are often 
more illuminating and suggestive than any abstract definitions. 

It happens that the course of social evolution has provided us 
with an analogy in a sphere close enough to be accurate, familiar 
enough to be illuminating, and practical enough to be suggestive. 
During the last seven centuries the colleges and universities of the 
modem world have become, more largely perhaps than any other 
institutions, the custodians of the higher life and interests of 
humanity. Within them the flame of pure scholarship and original 
research is kept alive. They train and develop thousands upon 
thousands of immature personalities to be worthy members in the 
“fellowship of educated men”—and this training is their peculiar 
and permanent function. But in addition they also give a partial 
or complete technical training for particular callings; they are con¬ 
stantly making new discoveries in applied science, or advancing new 
principles of social well-being, which are at once put to the service 
of society in practical life; and they are always centers and rallying- 
points for patriotism and public spirit. Their multitudes of al umni 
throughout the world look back each to his Alma Mater with a 
loyalty and affectionate devotion which has few if any counter¬ 
parts in human life, for each man recognizes how incalculable is his 
debt. The alumni of each college, or of all the colleges together, are, 
however, only a part of that great “fellowship of educated men” of 
all ages and races, who are bound together by common intellectual 
interests, ideals, and purposes into an invisible and unorganized but 
most real society. But though the colleges do not train all these 
truly educated men, they are incomparably the best and surest 
schools in which students may qualify themselves to enter this 
timeless fellowship. 

What the college is to the intellectual life of the world, that the 
church is or ought to be to its moral and religious life. She has 
always kept the flame of social altruism and of spiritual devotion 
burning bright. Under her molding and inspiring influence pass 
thousands upon thousands of immature souls, to be shaped into 
Christian men and women—and this is her peculiar and permanent 
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function. That so many of these are women and children is to a 
far-seeing eye a sign not of her weakness but of her glory and her 
opportunity—for these are the molders and the members of the 
coming generation. But while it is the chief and central “business 
of the church to make Christians,” she may and ought at the same 
time to enlist and train and organize workers for particular social 
tasks, to serve society in all possible practical ways, and to take the 
lead in all spiritual and social advance. Her members and bene¬ 
ficiaries owe her a loyalty and devotion commensurate with the 
spiritual blessings she has conferred upon them and upon their 
fellows. But all the members of these visible churches are only a 
part of that great fellowship of spiritually and socially minded men 
of all the generations, who in their relations with each other and 
with God their Father constitute the invisible but most real 
kingdom of heaven. He who would qualify himself for entrance into 
that kingdom can best do so within the fellowship of the church. 
For she is the spiritual Alma Mater of humanity, training men on 
earth for the eternal fellowship of the kingdom here and hereafter. 
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There can be no doubt that it was their interest in the Bible, 
their desire “ thus to confirm the scattered references to the Hittites 
in sacred history,” 1 that led scholars in the past to devote so much 
time and energy to the exploration of the lands of the Hittites 
and to the copying and decipherment of their inscriptions. While 
no Hittite monument ever aroused the intense enthusiasm which 
followed George Smith’s discovery in 1872 of the Babylonian 
account of the Deluge and led to redoubled efforts to bring to 
light the ancient civilizations which lay buried under the mounds 
of Mesopotamia, still the interest in the “sons of Heth” has been 
perennial. In passing judgment upon the work of the older 
scholars, many of whose conclusions have proved to be unwar¬ 
ranted, we must not forget that their sources were much more 
limi ted than ours and that they were often blinded by their zeal 
for the cause in whose defense their efforts were put forth. Today 
we are no longer defending the Bible but trying to understand it. 
The task which the student of the Old Testament sets himself is 
to trace the cultural and religious development of the Hebrew 
people in Canaan, bearing in mind all the while that they must 
have been influenced by their physical and social environments, 
the same as any other people. It is of the greatest importance 
that he be acquainted with the history of the civilizations with 
which the Hebrews came in contact, namely, the Egyptian on the 
Nile, the Babylonian-Assyrian on the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Hittite in Asia Minor, and the Minoan in the Aegean. Little 
wonder then that the many problems of Hittite history which 
still await solution are being vigorously attacked from every side.' 

As early as the year 1736, Otter found hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions at Ivriz, which lies across the Taurus range from Tarsus. 

* Wright, The Empire of the Hittites, p. vii. 
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In 1812, the famous traveler Burckhardt found an inscription at 
Hama (Hamath) on the Orontes, and some years later, in 1834, 
Texier discovered some sculptures and inscriptions at Boghaz- 
Keui in northern Asia Minor. 1 About all that could then be said 
about these inscriptions was that the hieroglyphs in which they 
were written were not Egyptian. In his Unexplored Syria , Burton 
published the inscription found by Burckhardt at Hama, together 
with similar ones from the same neighborhood. This was in 1872. 
In the same year Dr. W. Wright secured all of the Hama inscrip¬ 
tions for the museum at Constantinople. From this time until 
the present day new monuments have been coming to light in 
increasing numbers in Syria and Asia Minor. If the distribution 
of their monumental remains gives any certain indication of the 
extent of the territory occupied (more or less permanently) by 
the Hittites (and this seems to be a reasonably safe assumption) 
the boundaries of the Hittite lands are roughly these: 

Our southerly frontier reaches to Hamath on the Orontes. Eastward 
our boundary is the Euphrates, flowing past Malatia, Samsat, and Jerablus. 
Westward the monuments follow the inner edge of Taurus as far as the Kara 
Dagh, with not a single site under the southern slope of these mountains. In 
the north we have no dear boundary. Eyuk and Boghaz-Keui are found in 
the middle of the circuit of the Halys, with no places nearer than those which 
lie in the valley of that river. Across the river a single line of monuments, 
induding Giaour-Kalesi, Yarre, Doghanlu, and Bey-Keui, seems to lead on 
towards the Lydian coast, to where Sipylus and Kara-Bel are found between 
Sardis and Smyrna.* 

In other words, the Taurus ranges, with the Zagros spur running 
off to the Persian Gulf, formed the boundary between the Semites 
on the one hand, and the Hittites and other non-Semitic peoples 
of western Asia on the other; and, although it has been crossed 
temporarily by tribes from either side, this boundary even today 
separates the Semite from the non-Semite. 

1 Cf. Jensen in Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands , pp. 755 f. 

* Gars tang, The Land of the Hittites , p. 84. Herodotus (II, 106) saw two figures 
which he was told were statues of Sesostris, the one on the road from Sardis to Smyrna, 
the other on the road between Ephesus and Phocea. These were probably the Hittite 
monuments which were rediscovered, the one by Renouard in 1839, the other by 
Beddoe in 1856; cf. Jensen, loc. cit. 
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This brings us to the question of race. The older scholars 
were largely influenced in their conclusions as to the “nationality” 
of the Hittites by the biblical genealogy of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, where Heth is declared to have been the grandson of Ham, 
and by the language which their decipherment of the hieroglyphs 
led them to believe the Hittites spoke. So, for example, Wright, 
in his The Empire of the Hittites (1884), concluded that the Hittites 
were a non-Semitic people, and, in view of the biblical genealogy, 
that they were Hamitic in origin. 1 Conder, on the other hand, 
in his Altaic Hieroglyphs (1887) and The Hittites and Their Language 
(1898), proved to his own satisfaction that the Hittites were a 
Mongol tribe, and that their language was clearly Mongolian 
and not Aryan or Semitic. Hommel connected them “with the 
Scythians, and the first appearance of the Iranians in history,” 1 
while Jensen found in them the ancestors of the modern Armenians 
and regarded their inscriptions as “the most ancient monuments 
of our Indogermanic speech.” 1 Still others connected them with 
the Pelasgi« or the “ White Syrians ” of Strabo. 1 Without enumerat¬ 
ing any more of the hypotheses put forth by scholars in the past— 
hypotheses reared upon the most insecure foundations—we may 
conclude this part of our discussion with a word on the theory of 
the racial affinity of the Hittites which has found favor with the 
anthropologists of today. 6 

In prehistoric times, a brown-skinned, dolichocephalic race of 
men occupied the whole Mediterranean basin, spreading to Britain 
on the west and India on the east. This is the “Brown” or 
“Mediterranean” race of the anthropologists. North of the 
regions occupied by this race there stretches a series of mountain 
ranges, beginning with the Pamirs in the east, continued by the 
Armenian Mountains and the Taurus ranges in Asia Minor, taken 

* Pp. 86 (. 

* Cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 140. 

*Op. tit., p. 793. 

4 Cf. Ripley, The Races of Europe, pp. 448 f. 

4 Cf. Tomkins, Journal of the Anthropological Institute , XVIII, 227. 

4 Cf. Ripley, op. tit.; Sergi, The Mediterranean Race; G. Elliot Smith, The 
Ancient Egyptians; von Luschan, Archiv fiir Anthropologic, XIX. 
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up in Europe by the Balkans, and ending with the Alps and Pyre¬ 
nees to the west. Into these mountains there pushed, probably 
from the east (the highlands of the Pamirs) and still before the 
dawn of history, a heavily bearded, brachycephalic race, known 
to anthropologists as the “Armenoid” or “Alpine” peoples. Just 
as the earliest Egyptians were a pure “Mediterranean” people, 
so it seems probable that the Hittites were predominantly “Arme¬ 
noid.” We know that the “Semite” of historical times was a 
mixture of the two. The anthropologist determines the race to 
which a people belongs on somatological, not on linguistic grounds. 

Working without any Rosetta stone, scholars arrived at the 
most widely divergent results in their attempts at deciphering the 
hieroglyphs of the Hittite monuments. Some of these have already 
been noticed. Professor Sayce, who has worked most industriously 
upon this problem for many years, has offered a number of decipher¬ 
ments, 1 but, while many of his conclusions will probably stand the 
test of future discoveries, his translations cannot yet be used in the 
reconstruction of the history of the Hittites. 

The problem has been simplified considerably by recent dis¬ 
coveries. Among the Amarna Letters there were found two 
documents written in the language of Arzawa,* and one in the 
language of Mitanni.* Like the rest of the Amarna Letters, they 
were written in the syllabic cuneiform script of the Babylonians, 
and consequently it was comparatively easy to determine the 
structure of the languages in which they were written even if no 
final translation was possible. As early as 1903, Professor Sayce 
recognized the probable identity of the language of the Arzawa 
letters and the non-Semitic, and evidently Hittite, language of 
some fragments of cuneiform tablets which Chantre had found 
at Boghaz-Keui in northern Asia Minor. 4 This conclusion has 
been confirmed by Professor Winckler’s epoch-making discovery 
of the capital of the Hittite state on this site. 5 Here there came 

1 In the different volumes of the Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archae¬ 
ology (abbreviated PSBA ); cf. in particular, XXIX (1907), 207 f. 

* See below, p. 42. * See below, p. 37. 4 PSBA , XXV (1903)1 *44- 

* Preliminary report by Winckler in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft , No. 35 (1907); hereafter abbreviated MDOG. 
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to light a large number of documents written in the cuneiform 
script but partly in the Hittite, partly in the Babylonian language, 
containing the royal archives of a dynasty of Hittite kings. So 
far only a preliminary report on these documents has appeared, 
but when they are published in full, the Hittite language will 
undoubtedly soon be as familiar to scholars as are the Egyptian 
and Babylonian, and the decipherment of the hieroglyphs will 
soon be accomplished. Furthermore, the determination of the 
linguistic group to which the Hittite dialects belong should then be 
a simple matter. Indeed, if the Mitannian and Hittite dialects 
are related, as there is every reason for supposing them to be, the 
problem has already been solved, for Professor Bork, by his study 
of the letter mentioned above, has shown that the language of 
Mitanni was an ancient representative of the linguistic family 
known as the Caucasian. 1 

The Boghaz-Keui documents have also cleared up another 
problem. It had long been recognized that many of the non- 
Semitic personal names found in the Amama Letters and in the 
Assyrian inscriptions were clearly Aryan, and it was because they 
made these names the starting-point of their investigations that 
a number of scholars reached the conclusion that the Hittite 
language was Indo-European. We are now able to account for 
the presence of these names. It seems that a group of Aryans 
succeeded in uniting a number of Hittite peoples into the state 
known to us through a long period of history as Mitanni, probably 
in much the same way as the Turks have since built up kingdoms 
in the same region. As we shall see below, this state was organized 
under its dynasty of Aryan kings some generations before the 
northern Hittites were united into the kingdom of Hatti with 
its capital at Boghaz-Keui. As guardians of the treaty whereby 
the Mitannian state under Mattiuwaza became subject to 
Subbiluliuma of Hatti, there are mentioned among others the 
Indo-European deities Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and Nasatya.* 

1 Die Mitannisprache , in MiUeilungen der Vorderasiatischcn Gesellschaft , 14 (1909), 

1 £. Modem representatives are the Georgian, Circassian, Lesghian, etc., dialects. 
Bork’s work discusses the previous attempts at decipherment of the Hittite and 
Mitannian languages. 

* MDOG, No. 35, p. 51. 
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Any adequate discussion of the art and religion of the Hittites 
would require much more space than is at our disposal; we must, 
therefore, pass these by and proceed at once to sketch the history 
of the Hittite peoples. 

Although, as we shall see presently, we have indirect evidence 
of their presence in western Asia at a much earlier date, the Hittites 
first emerge into the history of the Near East in the latter half 
of the twentieth pre-Christian century. In a chronicle concerned 
with events in early Babylonian history, 1 which was found in the 
famous library of Assurbanipal of Assyria, we read this brief and 
tantalizing statement: “In the reign of Shamsi-ditana the Hittites 
[came] against the land of Akkad (Babylonia).” Shamsi-ditana 
was the last king of the First (Amorite) Dynasty of Babylon, which 
had reached its zenith in the reign of Hammurabi, the sixth and 
greatest of a line of eleven kings. The date of this dynasty has 
recently been definitely established on astronomical grounds, 1 so 
that we are now able to assign the exact date, 1956-1926 b.c., to 
Shamsi-ditana. 

Confirmation of this invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
seems to be contained in an oracle (also from the Nineveh library) 
to which Professor Sayce has called attention.* It reads: “To the 
land of the Hittites, I (Marduk) have gone; the Hittites I question; 
the throne of my divinity I have set up therein; twenty-four years 
therein shall the sons of Babylon [remain].” And, although we 
are anticipating somewhat, we may call attention at this point 
to another document which has received a new interpretation in 
the light of the chronicle quoted. The Cassite king Agum II 
(Kakrime), who reigned ca. 1650 b.c., like Cyrus and other con¬ 
querors, showed great zeal for the temples and cults of the lands 
which he held in subjugation. In his inscription, which refers to 
the restoration and endowment of Esagila, the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, Agum tells of his bringing back to Babylon from the 
land of Hani the statues of Marduk and his consort Sarpanit. 4 

1 King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, II, 22. 

3 Kugler, Stemkunde , II, 2, Heft 1. 

> Sayce, Expository Times , XIX (1908), 379. 

4 Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , HI, 1,134 f. 
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Hani is probably a shortened form of Hanigalbat, 1 another name 
for Mitanni. 

It has been conjectured that the Hittite incursion in the time 
of Shamsi-ditana brought about the fall of the declining Amorite 
dynasty and paved the way for the invasion of the Cassites, another 
mountain people from the east, who established a dynasty at 
Babylon a century and a half later (1761 b.c.). The similarity 
between the personal names of the Cassites and those of the Hittite- 
Mitannians, as well as the identity of some of their deities, has 
been pointed out by a number of scholars,* but any attempt to 
draw conclusions as to their racial or political affinities must at 
the present time be regarded as premature. The fact that it was 
the Cassites and not the Hittites who established themselves in 
northern Babylonia would indicate that the invasion by the latter 
was for plunder rather than for the conquest of new territory. 
It is evident that there was a considerable shifting of peoples in 
the Near East during these centuries (twentieth to eighteenth 
b.c.), but the course of events is as yet obscure. From the personal 
names occurring in documents from Dilbat 1 in northern Babylonia, 
and dating from the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon (2225- 
1926 b.c.) , it is clear that a Hittite-Mitannian element was gradually 
and no doubt peaceably invading Babylonia long before some 
powerful chieftain led his followers thither in the time of Shamsi- 
ditana. The building inscriptions from Ashur, the old capital 
of Assyria, mention Ushpia and Kikia 4 as the earliest rulers of that 
dty, the former as founder of the temple of Ashur, the latter as 
builder of the city-wall. The form of the names of these kings 
has suggested to Professor Ungnad 5 the possibility that Ashur 
was founded by Mitannians. Now the fifth of the known rulers 
of Ashur, Hu-shuma by name, was a contemporary of Sumu-abum, 
the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon. The date of 
Sumu-abum is 2225-2212 b.c. Ushpia and Kikia must have lived 

1 For references cf. Meyer, Gesckichte des Altertums, I, a, $ 463. 

* See the literature cited in Clay, Personal Names of the Cassite Period, p. 28. 

1 Ungnad, Beitritge tur Assyriologie, VI, 5,1 f. 

4 See Luckenbill, American Journal of Semitic Languages, XXVIII (1912), 154. 

* 0 p. cit., p. 13. 
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at least a century earlier. Indeed it is not improbable that before 
the arrival of the Semitic Assyrians (possibly Amorites), the whole 
of Subartu, which is the old name for the region later known as 
Assyria, was occupied—from time immemorial—by Hittite- 
Mitannian tribes. 

In resuming the discussion of the events of the period following 
the Hittite invasion of Babylonia, we take up first of all the inscrip¬ 
tion of Shamshi-Adad of Assyria. Professor Eduard Meyer has 
assigned the approximate date of 1600 b.c. to this ruler, but the 
writer, 1 on linguistic and other grounds, has suggested an earlier 
date. Shamshi-Adad is the first of the rulers of Assyria known 
to have used the title of king. His predecessors styled themselves 
potest. The inscription 2 opens with the words: “Shamshi-Adad, 
king of the universe [shar KISH], builder of the temple of Ashur, 
who devotes his energies to the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates” (Col. 1 ,1-8). After this short introduction, Shamshi- 
Adad goes on to relate the story of the rebuilding of the temple of 
Enlil; tells of his fixing standard prices for the city of Ashur; 
and continues: “At that time, the tribute of the kings of Tukrish 
and the king of the Upper Country, I received in my city Ashur. 
A great name and a memorial stela I set up in the country of Laban 
on the shore of the great sea (the Mediterranean)” (Col. IV, 4-18). 

Professor Streck 1 has proposed to identify Tukrish with Tigrish, 
an Armenian city mentioned in a letter from the Sargonid (late 
Assyrian) period, and it probably would not be regarded as too 
daring to see in the “king of the Upper Country” some Hittite- 
Mitannian chieftain. It is significant that Shamshi-Adad has 
nothing to say of conflicts between himself and the Cassites with 
whom his successors waged a chronic warfare, but that all of his 
campaigns were conducted against the peoples to the north and west 
of Assyria. The fact that he regarded himself as the guardian 
of the territory between the Tigris and the Euphrates seems to 
point to a date when the Babylonian dynasty was exhausted or 
overthrown but when the Cassites had not yet succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing themselves in the land. 

• op. cit., p. 157, n. 17. * Ibid., pp. 167 f. 

• Zeitsckrift /Or AsryriologU, XX, 460. 
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We may note in passing that the Hyksos domination of Egypt, 
which falls between 1788-1580 b.c., even if it does not represent 
an actual invasion by the Hittites themselves as was suggested 
years ago by Dr. Wright and others, was probably the result of 
pressure brought to bear upon Egypt’s subject states in Syria by 
Hittite peoples who were encroaching upon their northern frontier. 
But in spite of statements to the contrary, none of the Hyksos 
names has yet been definitely identified as Hittite (or Mitannian). 

Our earliest references to the Hittites in the Egyptian records 
occur in the annals of the Syrian campaigns of Thutmose III 
(1501-1447 B.c.), which accomplished the final overthrow of the 
Hyksos power and the recovery of Syria to Egypt. That the 
Hittites were probably known to the Egyptians at an earlier date 
(2000 B.c.) has been shown on linguistic grounds by Professor 
W. Max Muller.* 

In the annals of his eighth and sixteenth campaigns 9 Thutmose 
speaks of receiving the tribute of Heta the Great, and on the tomb 
of his treasurer, Menheperreseneb, 3 there is depicted a scene in 
which this official of the Pharaoh is receiving the tribute of Asia 
and Africa. Two lines of Asiatics bring forward vessels of silver 
and gold. Among them is the chief of Heta. The superscrip¬ 
tion, most of which has unfortunately been lost, contains the 
acclamations of the Asiatics: “Thou hast overthrown the lands 
of Mitanni; thou hast hacked up their cities, their chiefs are in 
caves.” This line seems to show that Heta the Great, which lay 
in the interior of Asia Minor, although it was known to the Egyp¬ 
tians of Thutmose’s day, and even sent presents (for this is probably 
all we are to understand by the word “tribute”) to the victorious 
Pharaoh, had not yet become a political factor in Syria, but that 
it was the other branch of the Hittite peoples, the Mitannians, 
with whom Thutmose and his immediate successors came in 
direct contact in Naharin (northern Syria). This is bome out by 
the trend of subsequent events and seems to be confirmed by 
Thutmose’s “Hymn of Victory.” 4 In this there is no reference to 

1 Orientalistische Literatur-Zcitung (hereafter OLZ ), No. io (1909), 427 f. 

* Breasted, Ancient Records (hereafter BAR), II, $g 485 and 525. 

9 Ibid ., §§ 772 f. 4 Ibid., }§ 655 f., 659. 
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Heta, but only to the lands of Mitanni—after references to Keftyew 
(probably Crete) and Cyprus. 

The seventeen Asiatic campaigns of Thutmose brought Syria 
once more under the complete control of the Pharaoh. Tribute 
from the subject provinces now flowed in a steady stream into the 
treasuries of Egypt. The Egyptian empire had reached its zenith. 
And yet, on the death of Thutmose, his son Amenhotep II was 
compelled to put down a serious rebellion involving the whole 
of Naharin and the north-Phoenician coast cities. We may be 
sure that it was the Mitannian princes who instigated the revolt. 
Indeed Rib-Addi (see below) of Byblos reminds a later Pharaoh 
(probably Amenhotep IV) of these days: “Formerly the king 
of Mitanni was the enemy of your fathers but your fathers did 
not abandon my fathers to their fate ” (Kn. 109:5 f.). Amenhotep 
seems to have been able to crush the rebels in one great campaign 
(1447 b.c.) ,‘ and in commemoration of his victory erected a stela 
in Naharin as his predecessors had done before him. In a building 
inscription from Kamak he tells us how the “chiefs of Mitanni 
came to him, their tribute upon their backs, to beseech his majesty 
that there may be given them his sweet breath of life.”* We may 
be sure that most of this is vain boasting and that, while some 
Mitannian chiefs may have sent their gifts, it is not likely that 
the Mitannians or the Hittites ever regarded the Egyptian Pharaoh 
as their overlord. Indeed it is quite probable, in view of the 
evidence of the Amama Letters, that the Pharaoh exchanged 
gifts with these princes, hoping thereby to keep them from encroach¬ 
ing upon the territory of his subjects in Syria and from fomenting 
rebellion among them. In fact Thutmose IV, the next Pharaoh 
after Amenhotep II, although he found it necessary to conduct a 
campaign against Naharin, 3 saw the futility of waging an eternal 
warfare against his northern neighbors and so, as it would seem, 
in order to have a friendly buffer state between his dominions in 
Syria and Heta (Hatti), now rising to dangerous prominence in 
central Asia Minor, negotiated a matrimonial alliance with Arta- 
tama, the Mitannian king, of whom we shall learn more presently. 

1 Ibid., $$ 780 f. 

» Ibid., S 804. > Ibid., g§ 816 f. 
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Artatama’s daughter became the mother of the next Pharaoh, 
Amenhotep III. 

We now enter upon a period in the history of the Near East 
in which diplomacy took the place of the endless succession of 
campaigns which had hitherto been the rule and when the powers 
seem to have been content to try to maintain the status quo. Our 
principal source of information for the events of the period is the 
rich mass of diplomatic literature known as the Amama Letters. 1 
Part of these letters form the correspondence between the Pharaohs 
Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV and their “brothers,” the 
kings of Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni, Arzawa, Alashia (Cyprus), 
and Hatti, but the bulk of them are letters to the Egyptian court 
from the Syrian vassal princes. In 1907 our sources were con¬ 
siderably augmented by the preliminary report* of Professor 
Winckler on the royal archives which he had discovered at Boghaz- 
Keui. This village, which lies east of the Halys in central 
Asia Minor, occupies the site of the classical Pteria (Herodotus, 
I, 76), the more ancient Hatti, the capital of the Hittite state. 
From the Boghaz-Keui documents Professor Winckler was able 
to reconstruct a dynasty of Mitannian kings who ruled contempo¬ 
raneously with the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty from ca. 
1450-1350 b.c. Their names follow. 

Saushshatar 

Artatama I 

Shutama 

_ ! _ 

1 I 

Tushratta Artatama 

Mattiuwaza Shutama II (Shuttatama) 

We have already called attention to the fact that these names 
are clearly Iranian and show the presence of an Aryan ruling class 
in Mitanni. How much earlier the Aryans may have pushed into 
Asia Minor we cannot tell. However, it has not been possible up 

> We shall quote from Knudtzon, Die el-Amama Tafeln, using the numbering of 
this edition (Kn. 25:6••Knudtzon, No. 25, line 6). 

•Seen, s,p. 27. 
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to the present time to identify as Aryan any of the “Mitannian” 
names found in the Babylonian documents (from Dilbat, etc.; 
see above) of earlier date than the Amama period. 

Saushshatar was probably a contemporary of Amenhotep II 
(1443-1420 b.c.). That he was an energetic ruler we may infer 
from a document of Mattiuwaza which records the fact that he 
carried off from Ashur a “door of gold and silver” and set it up 
in the palace of the city of Waraganni. Perhaps this was one of 
the “doors of cedar, covered with gold and silver” which Shamshi- 
Adad placed in the entrance to the temple of Enlil at Ashur. 1 
Mattiuwaza adds that Shutama restored it to Ashur, together with 
other valuables. 

Whether the Mi tannian kings actually held Assyria as a vassal 
state from Saushshatar’s day until after the death of Tushratta, 
as a number of scholars hold, is still to be proved. 2 

We have already called attention to the fact that the daughter 
of Artatama, the successor of Saushshatar, became the wife of 
Thutmose IV (1421-1413 b.c.). Our evidence for this is found in 
a letter of Tushratta to Amenhotep IV, which also gives some 
interesting details of the Pharaoh’s wooing. “At the time when 
.... the father of Amenhotep III (Thutmose IV) sent to Arta¬ 
tama, my grandfather, and asked him for the daughter [of my grand¬ 
father, the sister of my father], he sent five times, six times, but he 
would not give her. A seventh time he sent to my grandfather 
and then he was constrained to give her” (Kn. 29:i6f.). The 
meaning of this is evident. Thutmose thought it advisable to have 
an ally in Asia in the person of a father-in-law. Artatama knew 
this, but he had also heard wonderful stories of the gold of Egypt 
which was said to be as plentiful as the dust of the streets. Hence 
it required seven embassies from the Pharaoh to persuade the 
Mitannian king to give up his daughter. 

Artatama was succeeded by Shutama, of whom we know little 
except that he became the father-in-law of Amenhotep ni, his 
sister’s son. According to Tushratta, who is again our source of 
information, Amenhotep’s wooing was not quite so long drawn 

1 See MDOG, No. 35, p. 38, and AJSL, XXVIII, 169 (Col. K, 16-19). 

a See references in AJSL, XXVIII, 160. 
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out as that of his father. It required but six embassies to obtain 
Shutama’s consent (Kn. 29:18 f.). 

Tushratta is the best known of the kings of Mitanni. The 
Amama documents contain seven of his letters to Amenhotep III, 
one to the widow of that Pharaoh, and three to Amenhotep IV. 1 
He came to the throne at an early age, but the regent, Tuhi (Kn. 
17:11 f.), “had done something not good in that he killed the 
ruler of the country, Artashumara” (evidently an older brother 
of Tushratta), and prevented Tushratta from writing to the Pharaoh 
at an earlier date. Once he was his own master, however, he 
hastened to open correspondence with the Egyptian king in order 
to re-establish friendly relations between Egypt and Mitanni. 
He informed the Pharaoh that he had overthrown the Hittites 
who had invaded his territory, and was sending him part of the 
spoils as a gift. This was the beginning of a brisk correspondence 
between the two rulers. 

Through his ambassador Mane, Amenhotep sued for the hand 
of Tushratta’s daughter (Kn. 19:16 f.). Tushratta readily gave 
his consent but held back the girl. He was making the karashk 
of his grandfather and needed much gold. Amenhotep understood 
the meaning of this and made a better offer, but even this was not 
satisfactory. Tushratta is unable to understand why the Pharaoh 
should be so stingy. He is exceedingly polite but firm. Finally 
the Pharaoh made a satisfactory offer and Tadu-Hepa was sent 
to Egypt together with many good wishes and a large number of 
costly presents for her future husband. One of the gifts was a 
splendid rosary which Tushratta hoped might adorn the neck of 
the Pharaoh for a hundred thousand years (Kn. 21133 f.). In 
spite of this pious hope, however, Amenhotep HI died soon after 
these negotiations came to an end. A 'hieratic note written on 
another of the Mitannian’s letters (Kn. 23) shows that it reached 
Egypt in the thirty-sixth year of Amenhotep, that is, at the very 
end of his reign. The letter accompanied the statue of Ishtar 
of Nineveh to Egypt. The very plausible inference has been 
drawn that the Pharaoh was suffering from what proved to be his 
last illness and that Tushratta sent him a statue of the goddess 

1 Besides list of presents, Kn. 17-39. 
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whose healing virtues he held in high esteem. Incidentally we 
learn that the same statue had once before been sent to Egypt, 
in the time of Shutama. 

Although requests for gold seem to be the principal burden of 
the messages of Tushratta, there is one letter (Kn. 24) whose theme 
is different. Like the rest of the Amama Letters it is written in 
the cuneiform script, but unlike them in the Mitannian language, 
and it has formed the basis of the valuable study of this dialect 
by Professor Bork. 1 Although it contains numerous passages 
which are yet obscure, the letter seems to be taken up chiefly with 
negotiations concerning two cities, Harwuhe and Mashrianni, 
the former of which, together with the surrounding territory, was 
to belong to the Pharaoh, the latter to Tushratta. In other words, 
it forms part of the correspondence carried on between the two 
rulers with reference to the demarkation of the boundary between 
their domains. 

On the death of Amenhotep in, Tushratta sent a letter to 
Tiy (Kn. 26), the queen-mother, who wielded great influence over 
the young Pharaoh, complaining that neither she nor the new 
ruler had sent him any presents as Amenhotep in used to do. 
He expressed the hope that she would use her influence toward 
maintaining fraternal relations between the rulers of the two 
nations. A letter to Amenhotep IV (Kn. 27) expresses similar 
sentiments. We need not go into the details of a long correspond¬ 
ence (Kn. 28-29) .bout some presents which the late Pharaoh 
had promised Tushratta but had failed to deliver before his death. 
Amenhotep IV had undertaken to carry out the promise of his 
father but when the gifts reached Tushratta he found them of 
inferior quality and protested vigorously. The death of Tushratta 
brought the unfinished negotiations to an end. Of much greater 
interest to us is a matter mentioned incidentally in one of these 
letters (Kn. 29:173!), which gives us an insight into the diplo¬ 
matic relations existing between the two countries. 

Two Mitannians, Arteshupa and Asali, who had committed 
some crime in Egypt, had been brought before their lady, evidently 
Tadu-Hepa, in Egypt, and later the matter came before Tushratta 

* See n. a, p. 37. 
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himself. Finally the criminals were deported to a border city but 
for some reason escaped with a light punishment and were not 
put to death as the Pharaoh had hoped they would be. Amenhotep 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the mildness of the punishment 
inflicted, but Tushratta merely replied that he had not in the first 
place indicated the nature of the penalty he thought should be 
imposed. 

While the letters of Tushratta thus deal almost exclusively with 
his personal affairs, such as the amount of gold he needs for the 
completion of his grandfather’s karashk, or the value of the presents 
he is willing to receive for, and give with, his daughter, there are a 
few indications in them of the troubled state of affairs in the world 
of international politics. We recall the reference to his defeat 
of the Hittites. On the other hand, in the correspondence carried 
on between the princes of the subject states in Syria and the 
Egyptian court, we are able to trace the rapid decline of Egyptian 
authority in Asia and the rise to prominence of the northern 
Hittite state. The Boghaz-Keui documents supplement the 
Amaroa Letters in every way. Indeed it was not until these 
archives came to light that we discovered that the Hittite encroach¬ 
ment upon Egyptian territory in Syria was part of the program 
of conquest of a strong dynasty of Hittite kings who had established 
themselves east of the Halys in central Asia Minor. The docu¬ 
ments contain the royal archives of a line of seven kin g s extending 
over five generations (from ca. 1400-1250 b.c.). 

Hattusil 

Subbiluliuma 

_ ! _ 

I I 

Arandas Mursil 

_ ! _ 

j I 

Mutallu Hattusil 

1 

Dudhalia 

1 

Amuanta 

The founder of the dynasty seems to have been Subbiluliuma, 
who had a long and glorious reign. His father, Hattusil, who is 
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called king of Kussar, was probably the ruler of one of the many 
petty dty-states of the Hittites. 1 As we have already seen, the 
Mitannians with their dynasty of Aryan kings had been the 
Hittite (in the larger sense) Grossmacht until they were forced to 
become the vassals of Hatti by Subbiluliuma. We owe our 
knowledge of the events leading up to their fall to the introductory 
paragraphs of the treaty Subbiluliuma drew up with Mattiuwaza, 
the subject Mitannian king. 2 

It seems that Subbiluliuma had maintained peaceful relations 
(by treaty) with Artatama of Mitanni, but that Tushratta, on 
becoming ruler of that country, “rose up in rebellion against the 
Great King.” The real meaning of this will become clear presently. 
Subbiluliuma marched against him, plundered the lands on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, and took possession of the whole 
Niblani mountain region. Tushratta defied him a second time, 
threatening to lay waste the Hittite king’s territory on the right 
bank of the river. Subbiluliuma was not slow in taking up the 
challenge. He crossed the Euphrates and devastated the land of 
Isuwa. Tushratta marched forth, but no battle was fought. 
Incidentally an interesting bit of history comes to light in con¬ 
nection with the account of these operations. 

In the time of Hattusil, the father of Subbiluliuma, the inhabit¬ 
ants of certain Hittite cities rebelled against the king, and Sub¬ 
biluliuma was sent against them. Those who escaped his hand 
fled to Isuwa, evidently Mitannian territory, where they lived as 
clients. When Subbiluliuma invaded this region in response to 
the challenge of Tushratta, he seized those Hittite refugees, pun¬ 
ished them, and sent them back to Hatti, his capital (Boghaz- 
Keui). 

It was probably at this time, in the early stages of the warfare 
between the two kings, that Tushratta succeeded in checking one 
of the advances of the Hittites into his territory. We may be sure 
that Subbiluliuma, like the Egyptian Pharaohs and the Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian kings, did not believe that the record of any 
reverses he may have met would make interesting reading, so he 

* MDOG, No. 35, pp. 17 f. 

1 Ibid., pp. 32 f., and OLZ (1910), 289 i. 
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passed them over in silence. At any rate we know that his next 
operations were directed against another quarter . 1 He crossed 
the Euphrates and laid waste northern Syria from the river to 
Aleppo and beyond. At Ni, a the inhabitants of the city and the 
surrounding country rose up against Takua their king. They 
were led by Akit-Teshub, the brother of Takua. Subbiluliuma 
intervened, put down the revolt, and handed over the government 
of the dty to Akia, king of Arahti. But the mariannu , 1 Aryan 
nobles or “barons,” who evidently formed the military ruling 
class here as well as in Mitanni, soon had Arahti in their own 
hands, and Subbiluliuma was compelled to interfere again. He 
now thought it advisable to take the leaders, Akia, who must 
have gone over to the rebellious mariannu, and Akit-Teshub, 
along with him to Hatti. At the same time he deported the people 
of Katna 4 to his capital—for what transgression we do not know. 

Subbiluliuma now moved upon Nuhashshe.* Sarrupsi, the 
king, who had on a former occasion asked the aid of the Hittite 
king against Tushratta—an act which has always been regarded 
in the East as recognition of overlordship—was now in rebellion. 
But on the approach of Subbiluliuma he fled and one of his servants 
was placed on his throne. 

From Nuhashshe, Subbiluliuma advanced upon Abina , 6 which 
may have belonged to the “lands of Nuhashshe.” On the way he 
was compelled to make a detour against Kinza (Kadesh on the 
Orontes) which he had not planned to attack until Sutatarra and 
his son Aitakama came out to meet him with their troops. These 
he drove back into their dty and continued his march toward 
Abina, besieging a few more dties on the way. Ariwana, king 
of Abina, bravely marched forth to meet the Hittite king but 
suffered defeat at his hands and was taken, together with his 
nobles, to Hatti. On the return journey, the Hittite king stopped 

* if DOG, No. 35, pp. 34 f. 

* Location not certain; but probably on the Euphrates, below Karkamish, where 
the river bends toward the southeast. 

» Evidently the Vedic marya, “man,” hero, cf. Winckler, OLZ (1910), 291. 

4 Location uncertain; but probably near Hamath on the Orontes. 

* Probably near Aleppo. 

* Written Abi and Ube in the Amaraa Letters. The biblical Hobah. 
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at Kinza and took with him from there Sutatarra, Aitakama, and 
the mariannu. We shall hear more about Aitakama presently. 

Subbiluliuma sums up the account of this extensive campaign 
by declaring that he was compelled to lay waste all of these coun¬ 
tries “in one year” on account of the “insubordination of Tush- 
ratta.” Another passage makes clear what he meant by Tush¬ 
ratta’s insubordination. 1 

It appears that Tushratta’s claim to the throne was contested 
by his brother Artatama, who had the backing of the Harri (Aryan) 
element of the population and acknowledged the overlordship of 
the Hittite king. This fact explains the anxiety of Tushratta to 
maintain friendly relations with Egypt. Tushratta’s position 
cannot have been an enviable one. When he finally met his 
death through a plot of his son and his servants, Sutatarra, the 
son of Artatama, was proclaimed king of Mitanni; but Mattiuwaza 
claimed his father’s throne. Subbiluliuma watched with great 
interest the civil war which ensued. For some reason Sutatarra, 
whose father had acknowledged the Great King as his overlord, 
received no aid from that quarter but was compelled to look else¬ 
where for assistance. He gave back to Ashur the door of gold 
and silver (see above) which Saushshatar had taken from there 
years before, and squandered the “palace and the houses of the 
Harri” (that is, their property) in his efforts to gain the support 
of Assyria and Alshe. Finally he and the “barons” made an 
attempt to assassinate Mattiuwaza, who now fled to the Hittite 
king. Subbiluliuma regarded this as the opportune moment for 
intervention, and consequently “the god Teshub decided in favor 
of Mattiuwaza.” Subbiluliuma “took Mattiuwaza by the hand” 
and placed him upon the throne of his father; of course, as his 
vassal. Rib-Addi of Byblos seems to refer to this final overthrow 
of Mitanni as an independent state (Kn. 75:35 f.). “May the 
king, my lord [the Pharaoh], know that the king of Hatti has 
conquered all the lands which belonged to the king of Mitanni 
[written Mitta] even (?) the king of Naharin [written Nahma].” 
Mattiuwaza received for his wife the daughter of the Hittite king 
with the proviso that he was to give up his other wives; that 

* Winckler, OLZ (1910), 294, and if DOG, No. 35, p. 36. 
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Subbiluliuma’s daughter alone should be queen and that her son 
should succeed to the throne. 

There is an obscure passage 1 which relates the adventures of 
a group of Harri people, who, as we saw above, fared ill at the 
hands of Sutatarra. It reads: “But Akit-Teshub escaped with 
two hundred chariots and betook himself to Babylonia. The 
king of Babylonia seized upon the two hundred chariots which 
Akit-Teshib had with him, together with their charioteers, and 
pursued Akit-Teshub and his barons with the intention of putting 
them to death. With the exception of Mattiuwaza, the son of 
Tushratta, the king, he killed (?) them. Him (Mattiuwaza) I 
(Subbiluliuma) rescued from his hand.” From which it would 
seem that Mattiuwaza had fled to the Babylonian king before 
seeking refuge with Subbiluliuma. 

According to the preliminary report of Professor Winckler,* 
the land of Arzawa, well known from the Amarna Letters, is 
frequently mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui documents, always as 
closely related to Hatti. But that it was nevertheless an independ¬ 
ent state seems probable from the fact that Tarhundaraba, king 
of Arzawa, carried on a correspondence with Amenhotep III 
(Kn. 31-33). Tarhundaraba was probably a contemporary of 
Subbiluliuma. The preliminary study of the Boghaz-Keui archives 
has also brought out the fact that the Hatti and Arzawa dialects 
are closely related if not identical. But the location of Arzawa 
is yet to be definitely established. 

On the accession of Amenhotep IV to the throne, Subbiluliuma 
sent him a letter (Kn. 41) urging the continuance of the brotherly 
relations which had obtained between him and Amenhotep III, 
but the Pharaoh does not seem to have cared to have anything 
to do with him. Indeed it must have been evident to him that 
most of the disturbances in Syria were due to the Hittite king’s 
agents. 

It is at this point that we may conveniently take up the dis¬ 
cussion of the effects of the Hittite aggression upon the domains 
of the Pharaoh. For the most part our sources will be the letters 
from the Syrian vassals to the court in Egypt. As aforesaid, these 

1 Ibid. ( OLZ ), J94. * MDOG, No. 35, pp. 40 f. 
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letters form the bulk of the Amama documents. But in using 
them we must not at any time lose sight of the fact that it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to determine the chronological order in 
which they should be arranged. However, scholars have given 
this matter a large amount of attention and we may approach the 
subject with some confidence. 

In order to furnish a setting for the events described in detail 
in the following paragraphs, it may be well to give in a very few 
words a general picture of the shifting of peoples which took place 
during the Amama period. 

At the same time that the Hittites were encroaching upon the 
northern portions of Syria and stirring up sedition among the sub¬ 
jects of the Pharaoh, there were steadily advancing into the fertile 
regions of Syria and Palestine groups of nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes from the desert and steppeland to the eastward, attaching 
themselves to any local dynast who could pay them well, or to 
any free-lance who could guarantee them booty, and, in general, 
creating havoc wherever they went. This movement was one of a 
number of waves of Semitic migration which have from time to 
time in the course of the centuries overflowed the borders of 
Arabia, “the cradle of the Semites,” carrying hordes of hungry 
beduin down into the fertile river valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
or spreading them over the rich coast plains along the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Here they have settled down as Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Arameans, etc. The wave which we find 
rolling over Syria-Palestine in the Amama period brought the 
Arameans into Syria, and the Hebrews, with their cousins the 
Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, into their later homes. 
In the Letters these nomadic tribes meet us as Sutu or Habiri. 1 
We assume with most scholars that the Hebrews of a later day were 
part of the Habiri. 

Going back again for a moment to Subbiluliuma: we recall 
that he found it necessary, in view of the “insubordination” of 
Tushratta, to conduct a campaign into Syria, in the course of which 
Nl, Nuhashshe, Katna, Kinza, Abina, and some other cities suffered 

1 The identity of the SA-GAZ and Habiri of the Amama Letters, long regarded 
as probable, seems raised beyond doubt by the Boghaz-Keui documents. Winckler, 
MDOG, No. 35, p. 25. 
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severely. Sutatama and his son Aitakama of Kinza (Kadesh on 
the Orontes) were defeated and carried captive to Hatti. But 
it is evident from the Amama Letters that Aitakama found favor 
in the eyes of the Hittite king, for we find him back at Kinza looking 
after his own and the Hittite’s interests. 

Akizzi of Katna, whose inhabitants, we remember, Subbiluliuma 
had deported to Hatti, wrote a number of letters (Kn. 52-55) to 
Amenhotep III asking for immediate aid from Egypt to save him 
from Aitugama (Aitakama), who had, in company with the Hittite 
king, come out against him and was “seeking his head.” The 
Pharaoh is also informed that Aitakama, assisted by Teuwatti of 
Lapana and Arzauia of Ruhizzi, is devastating the land of Ube 1 
with fire and sword; that the kings of Nuhashshe, Nl, Zinzar, 
and Tunanat* are still loyal to the Pharaoh, but that, unless troops 
arrive from Egypt at once, Aitakama will gain possession of the 
whole country. Amenhotep evidently paid no attention to Akizzi, 
and thin gs went from bad to worse. When Akizzi was writing his 
final letter, Aziru of Amurru was taking captive the inhabitants 
of Katna, while the Hittite king had already carried off the ancient 
sun-god of the city. 

And so Akizzi, like many another Syrian prince who tried to 
remain loyal to his overlord, found Egypt a broken reed. Whether 
he followed the example of others and went over to the Hittite as 
Aitakama kept urging him to do, or went under in the struggle, 
we have no means of telling. 

Nor is Akiz zi our only witness to the activities of Aitakama and 
his Hittite backer. His account of the devastation of Ube is con¬ 
firmed by Namiawaza, ruler of one of its cities or possibly of the 
whole district (Kn. 194-97). Furthermore, three governors, Bieri of 
Hashabu, Ildaya of Hazi, and another whose own name and that of 
his city have been lost—all of them located in Amki (the Beka, Coele 
Syria)—complain in similar letters to the Pharaoh (Kn. 174-76) 
that Aitakama has joined the troops of Hatti and is burning the 
cities of the king. Again, Uirabih of Byblos (Gubla, modem 
Gebail) warns the Pharaoh that Aziru has sent his troops to help 
Aitakama and is laying waste Amki (Kn. 140:24 f.). 

1 Cf. n. 6, p. 40. * All dties of northern Syria. 
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From these and other letters it is dear that Aitakama was an 
out-and-out pro-Hittite and a worthy successor of “ that wretched 
foe of Kadesh,” whom Thutmose III succeeded in overthrowing 
only after seventeen campaigns. Still he had the face to write 
to the Pharaoh (Kn. 189), protesting his loyalty and insisting that 
Namiawaza “had made him bad before the king” and was burning 
his dties, beginning with Kadesh. But the Egyptian king was 
probably at no time decdved by Aitakama’s protestations of 
loyalty. In fact in a letter to Aziru he reproves him severely 
for having dealings with “the man of Kadesh (Aitakama).” 

An even worse enemy, in the end, of the Pharaoh’s interests 
than Aitakama was Aziru of Amurru, who has already been men¬ 
tioned a number of times. However, before taking up the account 
of his doings, we must say a word about his father, Abd-Ashirta. 

According to Abd-Ashirta’s own letters to the Pharaoh (Kn. 
60-65), he was the “servant of his king, a dog of his house,” and 
guarded the whole land of Amurru for his lord. But when we turn 
to the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos, Abd-Ashirta is pictured as the 
arch-enemy of the Pharaoh’s loyal subjects. It used to be assumed, 
in view of this discrepancy, that in addition to being a traitor 
Abd-Ashirta was a consummate liar. But a new and certainly 
more charitable interpretation 1 has of late been gaining ground 
among scholars. It is now believed that Abd-Ashirta started out 
as a loyal and faithful servant of the Egyptian king; that he was 
appointed governor of the large district of Amurru, whose principal 
dty was Sumur; that he really defended Amurru and Sumur 
from the enemies of the king, and that it was only after he had 
been hard pressed by the Habiri and Hittites and had looked in 
vain to the Pharaoh for help, that he made terms with the enemy 
and became the terror of all northern Syria. His letters are, accord¬ 
ing to this interpretation, to be placed before those of Rib-Addi 
in point of time, and to be regarded as expressing perfectly genuine 
sentiments of loyalty to his king. 

Once turned enemy, Abd-Ashirta certainly seems to have 
entered with whole-hearted zeal upon the task of spreading dis¬ 
cord among the Pharaoh’s subjects. Rib-Addi’s early letters 

* Cf. Weber in Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tajcln , pp. 1128 f. 
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(Kn. 69-95) are almost exclusively devoted to the misdeeds of the 
prince of Amurru. “Who is Abd-Ashirta, the slave, the dog, 
that he should take to himself the land of the king ?” (Kn. 71:16 f.). 
“Who is Abd-Ashirta, etc. ? The king of Mitanni and the king 
of Kashshi (the Cassites-Babylonians) is he in that he is attempting 
to seize all the lands of the king ” (Kn. 76:9 f.). And so Rib- 
Addi goes on, reporting the capture of one dty after another. He 
finds his own situation in Byblos like that of “a bird in a cage.” 
Letter after letter is dispatched to Egypt but little attention seems 
to have been paid them. In one of them he insists on some sort 
of a reply: “Send me an answer, or I will make a treaty with 
Abd-Ashirta as Yapa-Addi and Zimrida (of Sidon) have done 

(Kn. 83:23 f.).Furthermore, does it seem good to my 

lord the king that all of his lands have joined themselves to Abd- 
Ashirta, the dog?” (Kn. 84:6!.). After years of anxiety and 
futile efforts to rouse the Pharaoh, Rib-Addi was finally permitted 
to see a ray of hope dawning on a nearer horizon. “Abd-Ashirta 
is sick, who knows but he may die” (Kn. 95:41 f.), he joyfully 
writes the Pharaoh. But it was no illness which removed the 
sheich of Amurru from the scene. A letter from a citizen of Byblos 
(Kn. ioi:29f.) shows that he met a violent death, probably at 
the hands of some dissatisfied mercenaries. His removal may have 
improved the situation of Byblos and other cities for a time, but 
we soon begin to hear of the crimes of the “sons of Abd-Ashirta,” 
of Aziru in particular. The cities which the father had captured 
or persuaded to throw off their allegiance to Egypt had probably 
for the most part fallen again into the hands of parties friendly 
to the Pharaoh, but the sons of Abd-Ashirta gained them back 
one by one. “Formerly,” says Rib-Addi (Kn. 109:44 f.), “at the 
sight of an Egyptian the kings of Kinahhi (Canaan) fled before 
him, but now, behold the sons of Abd-Ashirta strike terror into the 
Egyptians.” “Who are the sons of Abd-Ashirta that they take 
the land of the king ? The king of Mitanni are they, the king of 
the Cassites, and the king of Hatti” (Kn. 116:67 f.). “I have 
heard about the Hatti people that they are burning all the lands 
with fire. I have written repeatedly, but have received no reply. 
All of the king’s lands are being captured by the enemy, and yet 
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the king holds back. Behold now they are bringing on soldiers 
from the Hatti lands to take Byblos” (Kn. 126:51 f.). 

Rib-Addi’s situation grew most desperate. The people of the 
dty as well as the members of his own family urged him to make 
terms with the sons of Abd-Ashirta, but this he refused to do. He 
went to Beirut for help, and on his return found the gates of his 
dty dosed against him. The people had risen in revolt led by his 
brother, who was in favor of going over to Aziru (Kn. 137-38). 

Rib-Addi was probably one of a few whose blind loyalty to the 
Pharaoh—who seems to' have been painfully slow in grasping the 
seriousness of the situation—kept them faithful to the end. His 
reward ? Loss of dty, exile, and, probably, a dagger-thrust. 

On the other hand, Aziru, who like his father was ever on the 
alert to drive the best bargain, and was now on the side of the 
Hittite, now making his peace with the Pharaoh, had a much easier, 
if at times more exdting, career. 

The loss of Byblos seems to have roused the Pharaoh to action. 
The situation required desperate measures. So negotiations were 
opened with Aziru, who had by some untoward stroke of fortune 
been forced out of Amurru (Kn. 156). Perhaps it was Aziru who 
began the correspondence. He wrote to the Pharaoh (Kn. 157), 
complaining that he had been prevented from showing his loyalty 
earlier by the nobles of Byblos. Furthermore the Hittite king 
was pressing him hard. The Pharaoh reinstated him as ruler of 
Amurru and ordered him to rebuild Sumur which he had destroyed 
during his struggle with Rib-Addi. He was given a year to show 
the Pharaoh that he was acting in good faith. But for some reason 
Aziru was unwilling or unable to carry out the king’s orders with 
reference to Sumur. He offered as excuse the hostility of the kings 
of Nuhashshe (Kn. i6o:2of.). The Pharaoh becomes impatient 
and among other things wants an explanation of his reported 
dealings with the man of Kadesh (Aitakama) (Kn. 162:22 f.). 
“Why,” says the Pharaoh, “have you entertained (?) the mes¬ 
sengers of the Hittite king ? My messengers you have not enter¬ 
tained” (Kn. 161:47 f.). Aziru is ordered to appear at the court 
in person or send his son (Kn. 162:47 *•)• This he is not yet ready 
to do, and he informs the Pharaoh that he is needed in Amurru 
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because the Hittite king has arrived in Nuhashshe and may invade 
his territory at any moment. He is very anxious to look upon 
the “beautiful countenance” of the king (Kn. 165:6 f.), but 
circumstances prevent him from doing so. Finally he was unable 
to put the matter off any longer, and went to Egypt. We learn 
of this through a letter of one of his sons to an Egyptian official 
(Kn. 169), who asserts that the kings of Nuhashshe have accused 
him of selling his father to the Egyptian king for gold ( 11 . 17 f.), 
while the Sutu (Beduin) say, “Aziru will never return from 
Egypt” ( 11 . 25 f.). Before the discovery of the-Boghaz-Keui letters 
it was assumed that it was improbable that Aziru should have 
fared well at the hands of the Egyptian king and that the predic¬ 
tions of the Sutu had probably come true. But we now know 
differently. Hattusil of Hatti writes: “ At the time of Subbiluliuma 
my grandfather, Aziru king [of Amurru] went over to Egypt (?), 
but later threw himself at the feet of my grandfather Subbiluliuma. 
My grandfather pardoned him. He made a treaty with him, 
fixing the boundaries of Amurru as they had been under his fathers, 
and gave it (Amurru) to him.” 1 From this record it is evident 
that Aziru had escaped from Egypt with or without the consent 
of the Pharaoh. We know from the inscriptions of Ramses II 
that Subbiluliuma entered into treaty relations 9 with some king 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, possibly with Amenhotep IV himself. 
The treaty must have fixed the boundary between the two nations, 
but where this ran we do not know. It is not impossible that 
Aziru’s restoration to Amurru may have been one of the articles 
of the treaty. The dynasty of Amorite kings henceforth ran 
parallel with that of Hatti, and remained, in spite of occasional 
friction, subject to it. 

After the death of Subbiluliuma, his son Arandas ruled for a 
short time and was followed by his brother Mursil. 3 Although a 
number of documents dating from Mursil’s time were found at 
Boghaz-Keui, our main source for the events of his own and his 
successors’ reigns are the inscriptions of the Pharaohs of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty. 

1 MDOG, No. 35, p. 43. 

* BAR, UI, j 377. » MDOG, No. 35, pp. 18 f. 
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In Egypt the monotheistic sun-cult of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) 
had been overthrown and with it the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
kings of the new dynasty were again worshipers of Amon, who 
gave them abundant success in war as he had given to Thutmose 
III and his successors. Haremhab seems to have maintained 
peaceful relations with the Hittites, but with Seti I began anew the 
struggle for the mastery in Syria. During the fierce struggles of 
the Amarna period the last vestige of Egyptian authority in Syria 
had disappeared and it was the task of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
to regain what the last kings of the Eighteenth had lost. 

Seti’s campaigns 1 were taken up with the pacification of the 
Shasu-beduin (evidently the Habiri of the Amarna Letters) of 
southern Palestine and the restoration of Egyptian authority in 
the cities along the Phoenician coast. Cities northward of Simyra 
(Sumur) and Ullaza are mentioned. But he does not seem to have 
come into direct conflict with the Hittites: this was reserved for 
Ramses II. The Hittites maintained Kadesh on the Orontes as 
their southern outpost and their king Mutallu, 1 who had succeeded 
his father Mursil, entered into a treaty with Seti. 

On account of the limited space at our disposal, we must omit 
details in our discussion of the struggle between Ramses U and the 
Hittites. 3 

Like Thutmose HI, Ramses’ first move was to secure the 
harbors on the Syrian coast. Meanwhile Mutallu was gathering 
an enormous army, probably no less than 20,000 men, including 
“all the old enemies of Egypt, the kings of Naharin, Arwad, Karka- 
mish, Kode, Kadesh, Nuges, Ugarit, and Aleppo,” together with 
mercenaries from Asia Minor, Lydians, Mysians, Cilidans, and 
Dardanians. Ramses collected an army of similar proportions 
from all parts of his empire and in April of his fifth year (1288 B.c.) 
set out for Syria. The two armies met outside of Kadesh, where 
a terrible battle was fought. Both sides suffered severe losses, 
the Egyptians more than the Hittites, and the chief glory of 
Rainses was that he succeeded in extricating himself from a very 
dangerous situation. In spite of the numerous inscriptions reciting, 

'BAR, in, SS 83 f. 

'Ibid., $ 377- *Ibid., §§ J94 f. 
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and reliefs depicting, the Pharaoh’s mighty deeds of arms, which 
are found on the walls of the temples at Abu-Simbel, Thebes, 
Luxor, Abydos, etc., there is no mention of the capture of Kadesh. 
Indeed it is quite evident that the Hittites had fought the Pharaoh 
to a standstill. But after three more years of fighting, he seems 
to have had better success. He conquered Naharin as far as 
Tunip, and captured some cities in the Orontes valley. But while 
he may have driven the Hittites back from northern Syria tem¬ 
porarily, it is not probable that he held this region for any length 
of time. 

After some fifteen years of warfare, the Hittite king Mutallu 
died and was succeeded by his brother Hattusil H, who entered 
into a lasting treaty with the Pharaoh. 1 The caption of this treaty 
follows: “The treaty which the great chief of Heta, Hattusil, the 
valiant, the son of Mursil, the great chief of Heta, the valiant, the 
grandson of Subbiluliuma, the great chief of Heta, the valiant, 
made, upon a silver tablet for Ramses II, the great ruler of Egypt, 
the valiant, the son of Seti I, etc., the good treaty of peace and 
brotherhood, setting peace between them forever.” After recalling 
the former warfare between the two countries, the treaty states 
that there shall be no hostilities between them forever. The 
former treaties between Subbiluliuma, Mutallu, and the Pharaohs 
are reaffirmed, and a defensive alliance is entered into. Provision 
is made for the extradition of political fugitives from either country. 
After some more articles covering points of minor importance, 
the gods of Egypt and Hatti are called upon as witnesses to the 
compact. A copy of this treaty in the Hittite language, but written 
in the cuneiform, was found at Boghaz-Keui. 

It has been regarded as very remarkable that the boundary 
between the two countries does not seem to have been fixed by the 
treaty. Perhaps it had been fixed in the treaties of Subbiluliuma 
and Mutallu, and since these were reaffirmed, there was no occasion 
for taking up the matter again. But since we know nothing more 
about these former treaties than that they existed, we are not in a 
position to say how much of Egypt’s ancient Syrian domain fell 
to Ramses. Thirteen years after the signing of the treaty the 
55 370 f. 
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Hittite king (probably Dudhalia) visited Egypt to celebrate the 
marriage of his oldest daughter to the Egyptian kin g. 1 The good 
relations between Hatti and Egypt were maintained throughout 
the long reign of Ramses, indeed it seems that the Pharaoh received 
a second daughter of the Hittite king in marriage. 1 

A document from Boghaz-Keui, dating 'from the reign of 
Dudhalia, the son of Hattusil II, throws some interesting light 
upon the situation in Amurru in Mursil’s day. “When Mursil.... 
became king, the people of Amurru .... became vassals of the 

king of Egypt.”* Evidently dining the struggle between 

Ramses and the Hittites the Amorites sided with the Pharaoh, 
but when he was not able to maintain himself in Syria, they went 
back to Hatti (as is evident from the rest of the document), and one 
Shabili was set up as their king. 4 From Hattusil’s account of the 
relations existing between Hatti and Amurru 1 we learn many more 
details but these cannot yet be definitely harmonized with references 
found in other documents. However, if we understand the pre¬ 
liminary report of Professor Winckler correctly, the history of 
Amurru after SubbiluHuma’s day runs somewhat as follows. 
After the death of Aziru, Temen-Teshub and later Abbi-Teshub 
were kings of Amurru. The treaty of Subbiluliuma remained in 
force. This was in the time of Mursil. When Mutallu came to 
the throne in Hatti, he deposed Put-Achi, who had succeeded 
Abbi-Teshub, evidently because of his relations with Egypt (see 
above), and placed another (probably Shabili) on the throne. 
Thereupon Hattusil persuaded his brother Mutallu to hand over 
Put-Achi to him. He kept him in honorable confinement in the 
dty of Haggamissa, and later, on his accession to the throne, 
restored him as ruler of Amurru. To cement the friendly relations 

'Ibid., 55 410f. 

* Ibid., §{ 427 f•» and Breasted, A History of Egypt , p. 440. 

» MDOG , No. 35, p. 45. 

4 Ibid. Amurru seems to have been a general term for the regions west of Baby¬ 
lonia from earliest times, just as later the term Hatti-land was used for the whole of 
Syria-Palestine. In the Amarna period it was evidently restricted to the region about 
Damascus. Any more definite delimitation does not seem possible. The term 
“Amorite” in the Old Testament seems just as indefinite. 

5 UDOG, No. 35, p. 43 . 
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between the two countries, he gave his daughter Gashuliawi to 
Put-Achi, while his son Nerigga-Shams married the latter’s 
daughter. Of course, Amurru remained a vassal state. 

Hattusil also maintained brotherly relations, by treaty and 
marriage, with the Cassite kings of Babylonia. 1 On the death of 
one of these, Kadashman-Turgu, his son had difficulty in gaining 
the throne and Hattusil wrote the Babylonians a letter threatening 
to invade their country if they refused to recognize the son of his 
‘‘brother” (Kadashman-Turgu) as their king. On the other hand, 
if they did submit to the rule of Kadashman-Turgu’s son and any 
enemy threatened their country, they had only to call upon him 
and he would come to their aid at once. The Babylonian minister 
regarded this letter as an attempt on the part of the Hittite king 
to interfere in the internal affairs of his country, and told him so. 
“Babylonia is an ally (brother) of Hatti, but not its vassal.” The 
matter was amicably adjusted, the son of Kadashman-Turgu 
recognized as king of Babylonia, and friendly relations were once 
more established. The subject of much of the correspondence 
between the two kings was the incursions of the beduin (Ahlami- 
Arameans). The Assyrians also seemed to interfere with the 
embassies sent from one country to another. Another section* 
of the correspondence is concerned with a demand made by the 
Babylonian king for damages, because some of his tradespeople 
had been murdered on their way through Amurru. The Hittite 
king replies that the deed had not been committed on Hittite soil, 
but that the murderers would be handed over for punishment to the 
relatives of those who had met their death. Even more interesting 
is Hattusil’s reply to the Babylonian king when he complained 
that Banti-shinni “was raising disturbances in his land.” From 
other documents we know that Banti-shinni was the Hittite form 
of the name of Put-Achi. Now Banti-shinni had had a claim of 
thirty talents of silver against the Babylonians which he did not 
seem to be able to collect by ordinary means so he began a series 
of reprisals. Hence the letter of the Babylonian king. Hattusil 
informs his brother that his vassal Banti-shinni shall be tried 

1 MDOG, No. 35, pp. 22 f. * Ibid., p. 24. 
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“before the god,” and that he himself will see to the carrying-out 
of the punishment if he is found guilty, for, says he, “if he injures 
my brother does he not also injure me ?” 

The queen-mother, Putu-Hepa, reigned as co-regent with 
Dudhalia, the son of Hattusil. We possess a number of docu¬ 
ments from his reign, one of which is an edict regulating the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, another a copy of a treaty with 
the king of Aleppo. 1 

The reigns of Hattusil and his son mark the decline of the 
Hittite state. The conquests of the Assyrians under Shalmaneser I 
( ca . 1290 b.c.) and his son Tukulti-Ninib (ca. 1260 b.c.) must have 
weakened or brought an end to the Hittite control in many regions. 
Shalmaneser came into deadly conflict with the Hittites in Musri. 
The Assyrian says: “At that time the whole land of Musri I 
brought in submission to the feet of Ashur my lord .... I 

advanced against the land of Hanigalbat.Shattuara, king 

of Hani (vars. read Hanigalbat), the army of the Hittites and 

Arameans (Ahlami) with him, I surrounded.I fought a 

battle and accomplished their defeat.I devastated their 

lands; 14,400 of them I overthrew and took as living captives. 
Nine of his strongholds, his capital city, I captured. One hundred 

and eighty of his cities to tells and ruins I overturned.At 

that time from the city of Taidi to the city of Irridi, the whole 
Kashiari mountain region, to the city of Eluhat, the stronghold 
of Sudi, the stronghold of Haran as far as Karkamish on the bank of 
the Euphrates, I captured their cities.”* 

Shattuara, who is not mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui docu¬ 
ments—so far as the preliminary report shows—was evidently one 
of the successors of the dynasty of Saushshatar of Mitanni, whose 
last kings were the vassals of the kings of Hatti. This inference 
is based upon the fact that the name Shattuara is clearly Aryan 
and that Hani or Hanigalbat is but another designation for Mitanni. 
It would seem as if Mitanni once more held the primacy among 
the Hittite kingdoms. Although aided by the Arameans, Shat¬ 
tuara was no match for the Assyrian, who boasts that his conquests 

> if DOG, pp. 27 f. > AJSL, XXVIII, 189. 
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extended “ from the border of the land of Uruadri (evidently Urartu- 
Armenia) to the land of Kutmuhi (Commagene).” In addition to 
rivaling the deeds of his father in these regions, Tukulti-Ninib 
succeeded in capturing Babylon. 

Amuanta, son of Dudhalia, is the last king of the dynasty 
founded by Subbiluliuma whose name has come down to us. 1 
Two fragments of edicts and a large land register are the only 
documents from his reign which have come to light. The latter 
is interesting because of the three seals attached to it. The first 
of these contains the name of Amuanta, the second those of “the 
lady Tawashi” (the queen-mother?) and “the lady Munidan, the 
Great Queen.” On the third stood the name of the daughter of 
Dudhalia, but it has been lost. 

The final overthrow of the Hittite dynasty was not, however, 
accomplished by the Assyrians, although they had done much 
to break its power, but by another migration of peoples. Once 
more the Egyptian records come to our aid.* 

For centuries, perhaps, the Indo-European tribes had been 
crossing from Europe into Asia by way of the Balkan pe ninsula. , 
but it was not until the time of Ramses III (1198-1167 b.c.) that 
they became a menace to the Hittite state and even to Egypt. 
Along the coast in vessels and across the plains in heavy two¬ 
wheeled carts, carrying their wives and children with them, they 
came. “Lo, the northern countries,” says Ramses, “which are 
in their isles, are restless in their limbs, they infest the ways of the 
harbor-mouths.” 3 They invaded Syria. “The countries .... 
the northerners in their isles were disturbed. .... No one stood 
before their hands, from Heta (Hatti), Kode, Karkamish, Arwad, 
Alasa (Cyprus), they were wasted. They set up a camp in one 
place in Amor (Amurru). They desolated his people and his land 
like that which is not. They came with fire prepared before them, 
forward to Egypt. Their main support was Peleset (the later 
Philistines), Thekel, Shekelesh, Denyen (Danaans, Greeks), and 
Weshesh.” 4 Ramses succeeded in turning these northerners back 

* MDOG, No. 35, pp. *8 f. * Ibid., $ 75. 

• BAR, IV, it 59 f. 4 Ibid., $ 64. 
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from Egypt, but they had already swept the Hittite empire from 
its position of supremacy in northern Asia Minor. While petty 
Hittite states still lingered on in different parts of this region and 
Syria for centuries, they were never again united under one strong 
line of kings such as the dynasties of Saushshatar and Subbiluliuma 
had been. After the redistribution of the “northerners” and the 
peoples they displaced, the Mushki seem to have taken the most 
prominent position in Asia Minor. Tiglath-Pileser (ca. noo b.c.), 1 
at the beginning of his reign, met an army of 20,000 men of the 
land of Mushki, led by five kings. They had advanced as far south 
as Kummuh (Commagene). After defeating them, the Assyrian 
king was compelled to meet the forces of the Kurte who came to 
the aid of Kummuh. The names of their leaders, Kili-Teshub 
and Kali-Teshub, are Hittite. The same is true of the name of 
Shadi-Teshub, the son of Hattu-shar, the king of Urratinash, another 
district plundered by Tiglath-Pileser. While he succeeded in 
traversing and harassing the lands to the west of Assyria as far 
as the Mediterranean, Tiglath-Pileser always found, coalitions of 
Hittite and other kings, as high as twenty and thirty in number, 
waiting to dispute his progress. He did not succeed in establishing 
a permanent hold upon the kingdoms of the West. The policy 
of incorporating the conquered states as provinces of the empire, 
whereby the later Assyrian kings succeeded in blotting out every 
vestige of independence, was not yet adopted. “For something like 
a century and a half, until about 950 b.c., some semblance of 
Assyrian authority may still be traced on the near side of the 
Euphrates, but in view of the history of these times it may be said 
that during the tenth century B.c., until the revival of Assyrian 
invasions (about 850 b.c.), the Hittite states of Syria were free, 
and their works illustrate to us their latent vitality and the revival 
of their traditions.”* The gradual withdrawal of both Assyrians 
and Mushki “was marked by a cycle of Hittite works which 

proved how deep-rooted was their civilization.At Boghaz- 

Keui a new palace, unadorned, however, with sculptures, sprang up 

1 King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, pp. 35 f. 

* Gars tang, The Land of the HUtites , p. 371. 
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on the site of that of the Great Kings, which was now completely 
ruined. It is possible that the great walls of the citadel as they 
are now seen were the product of this age.” 1 The sculptures and 
inscriptions found in the neighborhood of Tyana point to a con¬ 
siderable kingdom in the region later occupied by the Hilakku 
(Cilicians). Eastward of this the Assyrians found a fairly large 
state which they called Tabal. Other little kingdoms were Milid, 
Gurgum (around the modem Marash), Yaudi, Samalla, Hamath 
on the Orontes, and Karkamish. The boundaries of these king¬ 
doms were shifting continually. Besides, the Arameans were 
gradually gaining the upper hand in many of them. 

Beginning in $85 b.c., the armies of Ashumasirpal and his son 
Shalmaneser visited the Westland year after year. At first some 
of the Hittite kings sent tribute, but later Karkamish, Bit-Adini, 
Gurgum, Samajla, Kue, and Hattina formed a league to check 
the aggression of the Assyrians. While Shalmaneser’s army was 
away in Armenia, they crossed the frontier and invaded the Assy¬ 
rian territory. After considerable fighting the league was broken 
up, and henceforth, although there were occasional uprisings, the 
almost yearly campaigns of the Assyrian kings kept the western 
states from forming any dangerous leagues. The prestige lost 
through the indecisive battle of Karkar (854 b.c.), at which Ahab 
of Israel and the kings of Hamath and a number of other Hittite 
states fought on the side of the king of Damascus, was regained 
by subsequent successes. In 838 and 837, the kings of Tabal paid 
tribute, while in 835, Shalmaneser claims to have received the 
tribute of the whole Hatti-land (the Westland in general). But 
the West was not yet conquered. 

Another period of Assyrian decline followed the reign of Shal¬ 
maneser, and a century later, when the revival came under Tiglath- 
Pileser, the Hittite states were paying tribute to the king of 
Armenia. In 743, Tiglath-Pileser met the armies of Sarduaris 
of Armenia, and his Hittite allies from Agusi, Gurgum, Kummuh, 
and Milid, and routed them with great slaughter. After some 
more fighting they submitted to the Assyrian yoke. In 732 b.c., 

1 Gars tang, op. cU. f p. 79. 
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the fall of Damascus made opposition in the West hopeless. How¬ 
ever, in 718, Midas of Phrygia induced Pisiris of Karkamish to 
revolt, but on the approach of Sargon, Midas fled and Karkamish 
was made an Assyrian province. One after another the western 
states lost their independence and were incorporated into the 
empire. In 709, Gurgum, the last of the little kingdoms to main¬ 
tain some sort of independence, was made a province. Finally 
the Cimmerian invasions of the seventh century blotted out the 
last vestiges of the Hittite states. Croesus of Lydia took Pteria 
(Boghaz-Keui) in the middle of the sixth century, and after the 
conquest by Cyrus, the Hittite lands came under the sway of Persia. 

There remains to be said a final word about some of the Old 
Testament passages in which the Hittites are mentioned. 

The Hittites were known in Palestine in the time of the kingdom 
of David and Solomon. This is evident from the presence of Hittite 
“soldiers of fortune,” Ahimelech and Uriah, in the Israelite army 
(I Sam. 26:6; n Sam. 11:3 f.; 23:39). Toi, king of Hamath, 
whose name is identical with that of the vizier of Tushratta (Tuhi; 
see above, p. 36) and who was probably the descendant of one of 
the old lines of Hittite kings of northern Syria, is said to have sent 
his son to David with gifts, “to salute and bless him, because he 
had fought against Hadadezer and smitten him: for Hadadezer 
had wars with Toi” (II Sam. 8:9 f.). Among the many foreign 
women whom Solomon loved were women of the Hittites (I Kings 
11 :i). Solomon’s merchants seem to have carried on a brisk 
trade in horses which they brought from Musri (a Hittite state in 
Asia Minor; see p. 53, above) and sold to the kings of the Hittites 
(evidently of such states as Hamath) and the kings of Syria (I Kings 
10:28 f.). 1 

That Hittite or Mitannian leaders had carved out petty king¬ 
doms for themselves all over Syria and Palestine (after Egypt had 
lost control in these regions) is evident from the Amama Letters.' 
We rtiink at once of Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem whose name bewrayeth 
him . The memory of these days is preserved in the traditions 

* Read Musri instead of Misraim, and cf. II Kings 7:6, where the same correction 
is to be made. 
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which make the father of the faithful the contemporary of the sons 
of Heth who lived at Hebron. Furthermore in almost every one 
of the twenty-two passages 1 in the Old Testament where the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Canaan are enumerated, the Hittites 
(along with the Amorites and Canaanites) are given a prominent 
position. Well might Ezekiel in reproaching Jerusalem say: “Thy 
birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite: the Amorite 
was thy father, and thy mother was a Hittite (16:3, 45).” 

*Deut.7:i; Jos.3:io; 34:11; Gen. 15:18, 20; Exod.3:8,17; 23:23,28; 33:2; 
Deut. 20:17; Jos. 9:1; 11:3; 12:8; Judg. 3:5; Neh. 9:8; Exod. 13:5; Ezm 9:1; 
I Kings 9:20; II Chron. 8:7; Exod. 23:28; Gen. 13:7; 34:30; cf. B8hl, Kanaander 
utid Hebr&er, pp. 63 f. 
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It would be highly desirable, if it were also practicable, to 
show the development of the meaning of the three Hebrew words 
named above chronologically and genetically, and to this end to 
exhibit in succession the usage of the several great periods of Old 
Testament literature. But aside from the fact that such an exhibit 
would demand more space than can be given to it here, the problem 
itself is complicated by several facts which place a solution of it 
worthy of the attention of scholars beyond the powers of the 
present writer. For example, in the oldest extant literature it is 
evident that we have not the beginnings of Hebrew usage, but a 
stage of development in which it is already difficult to distinguish 
primitive from derived meanings, and in the later stages there are 
many questions of relative antiquity of different portions of the 
Old Testament, and of the interpretation of obscure passages 
which still further obscure the solution. On the other hand, the 
broad facts respecting relationship of meanings seem to be fairly 
dear, and wholly to ignore genetic relationships is to risk a result¬ 
ing degree of misrepresentation of relations of meanings which 
might affect unfavorably our judgment even respecting the New 
Testament usage. The following analyses, accordingly, are an 
endeavor to represent the usage of the Old Testament as a whole, 
rather than by successive periods, but with the various meanings 
so arranged as to avoid any serious misrepresentation of genetic 
relations. 

i. ran 

I. Wind .—This was apparently the earliest meaning of ran. 
It occurs in all periods of the literature. 

i. Proprie .— 

Ps. 1:4: tran 5 i 3 snn-n®K yas-BR -3 D'jtpnn yrttb 

The wicked are not so; But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
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Other examples of ITH meaning “wind” are found in II Sam. 
22:11; II Kings 3:17; Job 8:2; Ps. 18:11, 43; 83:14; 103:16; 
104:3,4; 147 :I 8; Isa. 7:2; 17:13; 27:8; 32:2; 41:16; 57:13; 
64:5; Jer. 2:24; 10:13; 13:24; 18:17; 5 i:i6 ; Ezek. 5:2, 10; 
Dan. 2:35; Hos. 4:19; Zech. 5:9; 6:5; Jon. 1:4; 4:8. 

It is sometimes spoken of as proceeding from God, yet not in 
such way as to change the meaning of the word. 

Hos. 13:15: nb's tbt »3 nirr irn trig ai:r 

An east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord coming up from the wilder¬ 
ness. 

See other examples in Gen. 8:1; Exod. 10:13,19; 14:21; 15:10 
(?); Num. 11:31; Ps. 107:25; 135:7; Isa. 40:7; Am. 4:13. 

Sometimes the writer has in mind the destructive force of the 
wind, but this also involves no change of meaning. 

I Kings 19:11: pirn nbiia min -a s nirr tojti 

rrfrr "Mb n^bo -aurtn ’tnn ' 

r : •• s • • r : " s . r 

And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord. 

See other examples in Ps. 11:6; 55:9; 148:8; Isa. 11:15; 
Jer. 4:11, 12; 22:22; 51:1; Ezek. 1:4; 17:10; 27:26. 

Because of its illusiveness, PPP, meaning “wind,” perhaps 
sometimes breath, is the symbol of nothingness, emptiness, vanity. 
Isa. 41:29: 5 Dtr?c 3 Tiir nn Drr'wp ob« fT!* obs ■jn 

Behold all of them, their works are vanity and nought: their molten images 
are wind and confusion. 

See also Job 7:7; 15:2; 16:3; 30:15 (perhaps, however, to be 
taken literally); Ps. 78:39; Prov. 11:29; I s4 - 26:18; Jer. 5:13; 
Hos. 12:2. 

2. By metonymy it is used for the points of the compass, or, in 
general, for direction in space. 

jer. 52:23: mrn map*) dt®fi npirn wi 
And there were ninety-six pomegranates on the sides. 

Seealso I Chron. 9:24; Jer. 49:32, 36; Ezek. 5:10,12; 17:21; 
42:16,20; Dan. 8:8; 11:4. 

II. Spirit .—One might naturally conjecture that rn denoting 
spirit was a later development from its use to denote the breath, 
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and that its application to the spirit of God was an outgrowth of 
its use with reference to the spirit of man. Unless, however, the 
order of development of meanings was widely different from the 
order of appearance in extant literature, or the judgment of 
modem scholars as to the order of the literature is wide of the 
mark, the meaning “spirit” came before “breath,” and the applica¬ 
tion to God earlier than to man. 

i. Spirit of God. From the conception of the wind as con¬ 
trolled by, or proceeding from, God and operative in nature, 
apparently arose the conception of the spirit of God, signifying the 
unseen but powerful influence or influences by which God affected 
or controlled men. The change of English translation from ‘ ‘ wind ’ ’ 
to “spirit” doubtless somewhat exaggerates the change of meaning 
in the mind of Hebrew writer or speaker. It was still for them the 
DTlbit n*P, only operative in a different sphere. 

a) The spirit of God is spoken of as operating in ways more or 
less analogous to those in which the wind might operate; yet in 
almost all the instances it is man who is affected thereby. 

h Kings 2:16: mm into. VDbun rrirr rvn iata-iB 
rvwan rma *w 

T ~ - - - j 

Lest peradventure the spirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him 
upon some mountain, or into some valley. 

For other examples see (Jen. 1:2; I Kings 18:12; Ezek. 2:2; 
.3:12, 14, 24; 8:3; n: 1, 24; 43:5 [cf. below under ft)]. 

In Isa. 31:3 mi is used qualitatively with special reference to 
its powerfulness in contrast with the flesh as weak: 

run jfci iioa orrcwi bjrtfbn dtk mum 

- : r r v •• s : r r *j" t • 

The Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit. 

While the term does not refer specifically to the spirit of God, 
the idea of power associated with it is probably derived from the 
use of trn in reference to the divine spirit. Cf. II Kings 2:16; 
Judg. 14:6. This generic or qualitative use of ITn to express the 
idea of power is quite isolated and at the opposite pole of develop¬ 
ment from trn as the symbol of weakness or emptiness derived 
from the more primitive use of 1 TP meaning wind. In Job 26:13 
also ITn is apparently used by metonymy for power. 
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b) The spirit of God (DTtbN or rn’rp) is spoken of as operat¬ 
ing upon or within men, producing various psychical and physico- 
psychical effects, such as physical strength, coinage, prophetic 
frenzy, a prophetic message. The range of usage is very wide, 
from those in which the effect is purely physical to those in which 
the spirit is represented as giving to the prophet his message. 

Judg. 3:10: bsOTD'-pK tSBW 9, l PriSTim Tb? TIPII 

And the spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he judged Israel. 

isa. 61:1: “ifnb -nit nirr nwa i?- -by rrjrr -rrtt mn 
o^-flcsbi trnwb tfipb nb-nMfob uhnb ■wb® 
:n i p-npB 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. 

Other examples of TW\ used in similar way are found in Gen. 
41:38; Exod. 31:3; 35:31; Num. 11:17, 25,29; 24:2; 27:i8(?); 
Judg. 6:34; 11:29; 13:25; 14:6; 14:19; 15:14; I Sam. 10:6, 10; 
11:6; 16:14a; 19:20,23; IISam. 23:2; IChron. 12:19; IlChron. 
15:1; 20:14; 24:20; Job 32:8 (by implication the spirit of Jeho¬ 
vah); Ps. 106:33; Ezek. 1:12,20,21; 11:5a; 37:1 [cf. the examples 
from Ezek. under a), as illustrating the close relationship of the 
two usages]; Hos. 9:7; Mic. 2:7; 3:8. 

Volz* interprets the expression “evil spirit from [or of] God,” 
in I Sam. 16:14b; 16:15, 16, 23 a,b; 18:10; 19:9; and Judg. 9:23, 
“God sent a spirit of evil between Abimelech and the men of 
Shechem,” as referring to a demon, which originally had nothing 
to do with Yahweh, the phrases “from God,” “of God,” etc., being 
the product of a subsequent desire to make every extraordinary 
phenomenon subordinate to God. The expression as it stands 
would not in that case exactly reflect the thought of any period, but 
would be the result of the blending of ideas due to different periods 
and not wholly assimilated. For the purposes of the present paper 
it is not essential to determine the accuracy of this judgment. 

1 Volz, Der Geist GoUes , Tubingen, 1910, pp. 4 if. 
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It is probable in any case that the idea of a demonic spirit arose 
in the Hebrew mind within the Old Testament period (see 3 below) 
and that within that period the conception of the supremacy of 
God prevailed to such an extent that Hebrew writers did not 
shrink from designating the source from which evil came as a 
spirit of God. Whether in the latter case those who framed or 
those who read such passages as Judg. 9:23; I Sam. 16:14-23 
had in mind the spirit of God, and understood the epithet “evil” 
as describing simply the result of the divine action, or conceived 
that the evil spirits (demonic) were God’s in the sense that they 
were ultimately under divine control, is not wholly clear. The 
decision of the question depends mainly upon the date at which 
the idea of the demonic spirit became current in Israel. 

The question also arises, though on different grounds, whether 
in Exod. 28:3; Deut. 34:9 the expression “spirit of wisdom” 
refers to the spirit of God, called a spirit of wisdom because of the 
effect produced, or to the spirit of man, to which God imparts 
wisdom, or is simply a pleonastic phrase for wisdom. See also 
Isa. 28:6, “spirit of judgment.” These passages are in them¬ 
selves capable of either interpretation. But such passages as 
Gen. 41:38 (cf. vs. 39); Mic. 3:8, in which similar results are 
ascribed to the spirit of God, expressly so called, favor the first 
interpretation. This probably applies also to Num. 27:18 and 
Zech. 12:10. In II Kings 2:9, 15 the conception may be that 
the very spirit of Elijah was to come upon Elisha, but vs. 16 
again suggests a reference to the spirit of God. So in Num. 11:17, 
25, 26, the spirit (with the article) that is upon Moses, though 
not defined as the spirit either of Moses or of God, is put upon the 
young men by God, and is most probably thought of as the spirit 
of God. But both here and in H Kings 2:9, the conception is 
quantitative rather than purely individual; and all the other 
passages are perhaps somewhat influenced in thought and expres¬ 
sion by the fact of the quantitative idea of the spirit. 

c) Under the influence of an increasingly ethical conception of 
God, the spirit of God, called also the spirit of holiness, is spoken 
of as operative in the life of the community of the chosen people and 
of individuals, guiding, instructing, redeeming, ethically purifying. 
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Isa. 44:3: 'imM sgnrb? irn pa» 

I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. 

Ps. 51 : 11 (13): ’•srao nprrbi* tjTOTij nvn sjTBba ■'M'bujprbtt 

Cast me not away from thy presence; And take not thy holy spirit from 
me. 

For other examples see Neh. 9:20, 30; 39:29; Isa. 11:2; 42:1; 
48:16; 59:21; 63:10, 11, 14; Ps. 139:7; 143:10; Ha 8* 2:5; 
Zech. 4:6; 12:10; Joel 3:12 (2:28, 29). 

The line of demarkation between this class and that which 
immediately precedes manifestly cannot be sharply drawn, many 
cases being on the border line. 

d ) Rarely, and probably in part under the influence of the con¬ 
ception of ITP as the breath of life, the spirit of God is spoken of 
as the source of physical life. Here, also, as under b ) the spirit 
is sometimes, at least, thought of quantitatively. Cf. II, 2, d). 
job 33:4: irmri -yw rraiMi -snisy bairn 

The spirit of God hath made me, And the breath of the Almighty giveth 
me life. 

See also Gen. 6:3; Job 27:3; 34:14; Ps. 104:30. 

As against the view of Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, pp. 19-22, 
that the wind, which forms the basis for the idea of the Spirit, is 
conceived of by the Hebrews as immaterial, Gunkel, Wirkungen 
des Hetiigen Geistes, pp. 48 f., holds that the Hebrews thought of 
both wind and spirit as material, but as an extremely refined air¬ 
like substance. The possibility that spirit was a substance, but 
immaterial, is ignored by both of them; probably with reason 
in view of the lack of evidence that the Hebrews ever thought of 
immaterial substance. As between Wendt and Gunkel, the latter 
seems correct. Beyond this and the fact that the Hebrews denied 
to spirit the ordinary attributes of matter, it is difficult to go with 
certainty. 

2. The spirit of man. 

a) As the seat of, or as identical with (the latter apparently the 
earlier of the two ideas) strength, courage, anger, distress, or the 
like [cf. examples under 1, b) above]. 
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judg. 8:3: rwn nyn inann vbya nnn nr®n tk 

^ v- rr- ; • : T r ** r r x r r 

Then their anger was abated toward him, when he had said that. 

job 7:11: irn 121 rrena 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit. 

Prov. 18:14: nsiwr ra nsoa rmi vibna baba 11 w"» mi 

The spirit of man will sustain his infinnity; but a broken spirit who can 
bear? 

See other examples as found in Gen. 26:35; 41:8; 45:27; 
Exod. 6:9; 35:21; Num. 27:18 (?); Deut. 2:30; Judg. 8:3; 
15:19; Josh. 2:11; 5:1; I Sam. 1:15, 30:12; I Kings 10:5; 
21:5; Job6:4; 15:13; 21:4; 32:18; IChron.5:26; UChron.9:4; 
21:16; 36:22; Ezra 1:1, 5; Job6:4; 15:13; 21:4; 32:18; Ps-32:2; 
76:13; 77:4; 142:4; 143:4, 7; p rov. 14:29; 15:4,13; 16:18,19, 
32; 17:22; 29:11, 23; Isa. 19:3,14; 38:16; 54:6; 61:3; 65:14; Jer. 
51:11; Ezek. 3:14ft; 21:7; Dan. 2:1, 3; 5:20; 7:15; Zech. 6:8. 

ft) With kindred meaning but with special reference to the moral 
and religious life, the seat of humility and other good qualities. 

Isa. 57:15: nrnnb mn-bew ton-nsi jaws wi-ipi Dina 
iD^OTi nb nwibi crbaw mn 

. r ,. .. “! “ X • T 1 

I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones. 

Other examples of this use of mp are found in Ps. 34:19; 51:12, 
19; Hag. 1:14; Ps. 78:8; Prov. 11:13; Isa. 26:9; 57:16; 66:2; 
Ezek. 11:19; 18:31; 36:26. 

c) Rarely, and only in late writers, mn is used of the seat 
of mentality. 

job 20:3: monaa mm yaws mabs nma 

I have heard the reproof which putteth me to shame, And the spirit of my 
understanding answereth me. 

See also I Chron. 28:12; Isa. 29:24; Ezek. 11:5ft; 20:32. 

Mai. 2:15ft (see also 16): DSmna DTHaw 3 probably belongs 
here, the meaning being, “Be on your guard in [or with] your 
minds, and deal not thou treacherously with the wife of thy 
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youth.” Wellhausen and Nowack suggest the possibility that 
DDm-Q means “on peril of your lives” (BDB, s.v.); this is possible 
for the preposition but a difficult if not impossible meaning for the 
noun. Smith (Int. Crit. Com.) takes HT! in the sense, character, 
purpose, or will, which is, however, neither strictly suitable to the 
context, nor a well-authenticated usage of the word, the passages 
cited scarcely vouching for it. The more general meaning “spirit,” 
as the seat of emotion and will, is less open to objection. The 
sentence in that case would mean, “Guard yourselves in [the 
sphere of] your spirits, i.e., against those feelings which might 
lead one of you to deal treacherously with the wife of his youth.” 

d) With approximation to the sense of 18 B 3 , ITH denotes the 
spirit of man as the seat or cause of life, often with accompanying 
reference to God as its source. Cf. II, i, d). 

Num. 16:22: bab nimn rrb» b« 

T r r s T " *.1 

0 God, the God of the spirits of all flesh. 

Zech. 12:1: owron -'s'l pn non Drain ntsb nirfottt 

. r r “ "sj vat " : T r t \ 1 

Thus s&ith the Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him. 

See also Num. 27:16; Job 10:12; 12:10; 17:1; Ps. 31:5; 
Isa. 42:5; Ezek. 10:17 (?). 

The passages in Eccl. (3:19, 21; 12:7), which must doubtless 
be taken all together, are peculiar in that the term n*n is applied 
to the lower animals along with man, while at the same time God 
is represented as its source. The conception seems to be that there 
proceeds from God rflH , quantitatively not individually thought of, 
which is the source and cause of life for both man and beast, and 
that at death this ITTl returns from both man and beast to the 
source from which it came. Cf. II, 1, d), above, and III, 1, below. 
There is possibly to be discerned here an influence of the idea 
expressed by Epicharmus: awacpWr) ical StenpUh) n&.icrj\dtv, 66 et> 
ffNBtv, rdXu', ya nh> els yav, irvevpa &’ tvw. See Am. Jour. Theol., 
October, 1913, p. 569. 

3. The idea of a demon, a personal spirit neither human nor 
divine, which was undoubtedly current in the ancient world, 
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and is unquestionably found in late Jewish writings, is nowhere 
in the Old Testament expressed with that clearness which it 
acquires later. It is probable, however, that it is present in such 
passages as II Kings, chap. 19; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15. 

job 4:15: "nipa rc&a iscn “,'bir -arb? mi 

A spirit passed before my face and the hair of my flesh stood up. 

It is perhaps also to be found in I Kings 22:21-23 and the 
parallel passage, II Chron. 18:20-22, in which Zedekiah describes 
the spirit by which Zedekiah and others have spoken as a lying 
spirit sent forth from God. But in view of the highly dramatic 
character of the passage it may be doubted whether the lan¬ 
guage is not simply a dramatic way of saying that Zedekiah is 
lying. The answer depends in this case, as in those mentioned 
under 2, a), mainly on the period at which the idea of the demon 
can be shown to have been current in Israel. The same con¬ 
siderations apply to Num. 5:14, 30, with its reference to a spirit 
of jealousy; to Hos. 4:12; 5:4, spirit of whoredom; Mic. 2:11, 
spirit of falsehood; Isa. 19:14, spirit of perverseness; Isa. 29:10, 
spirit of deep sleep. 

III. Breath, which is the sign of life, and the cessation of which 
is death.— 

1. Proprie .—The breath. Instances of this meaning are 
found first in the exilic period, and Ezek. 37:5-14 suggests a close 
connection between the older meanings, “wind” and “spirit,” and 
the apparently later meaning, “breath.” 

Ezek. 37:9, 10: Dis"jn taan mnrrb* taan -ba irtfci 
min -to nirai ysntra hirr i»KTk min-ba rnam 
ora K*arn "ms i®to ■masm irrm nbttn ornina msw 
:ika itoo Vina bn brrbai-b? vram rmi min 

x s r *_j- V - s - :- : — - r 

Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind, thus saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. So I prophesied as he com¬ 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army. 

See also Gen. 6:17; 7:15, 22; Job 9:18; 15:30; 19:17; Ps. 
104:29; 135:17; 146:4; Jer. 10:14; 14:6 (?); 51 : *7; Lam-4:20; 
Hab. 2:19. 
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In all of these instances, except those in Job, the breath is 
definitely thought of as the breath of life. On Ecd. 3:19, 20; 
12:7, see 2, d), above. 

2. As the symbol of anger or of power; of man (Isa. 25:4; 
33:11 [?]); of the Messiah (Isa. 11:4); but usually of God (Exod. 
15:8; II Sam. 22:16; Job 4:9; Ps. 18:15; 33:6; Isa. 30:28; 
59:19; Ps. 33:6; Job 4:9); sometimes apparently with a blending 
of the idea of wind. 

Isa. 11:4: :yuh mr itibtd irna^ re tmoa ‘p^rrsm 

He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked. 


Whether by and “VS fflt in Isa. 4:4 the prophet 

means the breath of God as the expression of his anger, or the 
spirit of God with an idea similar to that expressed by tDljp FflH 
in Ps. 51:11, is not easy to decide. In any case the expression 
might easily be taken in the latter sense in later times. 


n. U®3 

VJV 

The order of development of meanings is difficult to determine. 
The idea commonly held formerly that the fundamental idea is 
breath is now generally given up, there being no certain or prob¬ 
able instance of the use of the word in that sense. (On Job 41:21 
[13], Prov. 27:9, Isa. 13:20, see BDB, 1 s.v. ad fin.) The following 
analysis, though based on repeated personal study of all the Old 
Testament passages, is largely influenced by BDB, especially in 
respect to I, and the order of arrangement. 

I. Soul, that entity which, residing in a living being, makes it 
alive, and the departure of which is death—sometimes distin¬ 
guished from “ita, flesh.— 

I Kings 17:2V: nVT - bK jrj|£l ttbtt ibTTb? Tfatvn 

.•■fenp-b? n?n nbvnriED wpon nba nirr Tatoi 

: h - v" vjv" vjv r tjt tv* r : “ 

And he stretched himself upon the child three times, and called unto the 
Lord, and said, O Lord my God, I pray thee let this child’s soul come into 
him again. 

z Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament , 
Boston, 1906. 
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See other examples in Gen. 35:18; I Kings 17:21, 22; Job 
11:20; 31:39; 33:18,22,28,30; Ps. 16:xo; 30:4; 31:10; 49:16; 
86:13; 89:49; 131:2; Prov. 11:17; 23:14; Isa. 10:18; 38:17; Jer. 
15:9; Lam. 3:20; cf. also Job 14:22; 30:16; Ps. 42:5, 7 which 
BDB assign to this class. 

The soul, as a living entity, is sometimes said to be in the blood 
or even identified with it, and on this is based a prohibition of the 
eating of blood. 

Lev. 17:146: "tesrba ujbs -3 sibsrin rib "tesrba tw 

Ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh: for the life of all flesh is the 
blood thereof. 


See also Gen. 9:4, 5; Deut. 12:23a, b. 

II. Soul, the seat of appetite, emotion, and the like, with no 
implication of a separate entity, or of the possibility of separate 
existence.— 

1. The seat of physical appetites, health, and vigor. 

Deut. 12:20: "tea? ?jbna”n« sjtAbj nirr aTrr-G 

WCB3 rfltrbsa "tea bb«b sots rnrin-te "tea Vtbsri rnato nb 

' : : “ ” tj rr vi v l::" v - : • rr r: r : - r 1 

:*tea barin 


When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, because thy soul desireth to eat flesh; 
thou mayest eat flesh after all the desire of thy soul. 


For other examples see Num. 11:6; 21:5; Deut. 12:15, 21; 
23:25; Job 33:20; Ps. 78:18; 106:15; 107:5,9,18; Prov. 6:30; 
10:3; 13:25; 16:24,26; 23:2; 25:25; 27:7 bis; Ecd. 2:24; 4:8; 
6:2,7; Isa. 29:8a, b; 32:6; 55:2;'56:11; 58:11;' Jer. 31:14;' 
50:19;' Lam. 1:11,19; Ezek. 7:19; Hos. 9:4; Mic. 7:1. 

2. The seat of emotion of all kinds—desire, courage, hope, 
fear, love, hate, sorrow, discouragement, vengeance, or, by me¬ 
tonymy, the emotions themselves, frequently but by no means 
constantly as the seat of religious experience. 

job 30:25: * ( i'2Hb *tes3 DVTtepb *rrs3 rib-nt< 

Did not I weep for him that was in trouble ? Was not my soul grieved for 
the needy ? 


1 But the whole expression is used figuratively for a religious experience. 
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Ps. 86:4: ’’IDE? -TTS r£bK"'2> t£Q3 12 B 3 JT33TD 

Rejoice the soul of thy servant, for unto thee O Lord do I lift up my soul. 

Cant. 1:7: :rmn ret* "ides ranauj 'b rrran 

Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest thy flock. 

isa. 61:10: Ti'b&a * i icB 3 ban rrirra «iw 

- .. ** T T J “ • T 

I will rejoice greatly in the Lord; my soul shall be joyful in my God. 

See other examples in Gen. 23:8; 34:3, 8; 42:22; Exod. 
15:9; 23:9; Lev. 23:27, 32; 26:11, 15, 16, 30, 43; Num. 21:4; 
29:7; Deut. 14:26 bis; 18:6; 21:14; 24:15; 28:65; Josh. 23:11; 
Judg. 5:21; 10:16; 16:16; 18:25; Ruth 4:15 (?); I Sam. 1:10, 
15; 2:16, 33; 18:16, c; 20:4; 22:2; 23:20; 30:6; II Sam. 
3:21; 5:8; 17:8; I Kings 11:37; II Kings 4:27; 9:15; Job 3:20; 


6: 

11; 

7:11 

M 

O 

M 

14 : 

22; 16:4a, 

b; 

18: 

4 ; 

19:2; 

21:25; 

23 

:i 3 ; 

24: 

12; 27:2; 

30:16, 25; 41: 

13. 

21; 

1 Ps. 6:4; 

10:3; 

11 

: 5 ; 

19:8 

; 23:3; 25 

: 13; 

27:12; 31 

:8; 

33 

•.20; 

34:3; 

35:9. 

12; 

. I 3 . 

25; 

41:3, 5; 42:2, 

3 . 5 . 6, 7, 

12; 

43 

•55 

44:26; 

57:7; 

62 

:2, t 

»; 63 

: 1, 6, 9 ! 6 9 

: 11; 

77:3; 84:3 

; 86 

=4 

bis; 

88:4; 

94:19; 


103:1, 2, 22; 104:1, 35; 105:22; 107:26; 116:7; n 9 :jo i 25, 
28,81; 123:4; 130:5,6; 138:3; 143:6,8, 11, 12; 146:1; Prov. 
6:16; 13:2,46*5, 19; 14:10; 19:18; 21:10,23; 25:13; 28:25; 
29:17; 31:6; Eccl. 6:3, 9; 7:28; Cant. 1:7; 3:1, 2, 3, 4; 5:6; 
6:12; Isa. 1:14; 3:20 (?); 5:14; 15:4; 19:10; 26:8,9; 38:15; 
42:1; 53:11; 58:3,5,10 bis; 61:10; 66:3; Jer. 2:24; 4:31; 5:9,29; 
6:8; 9:8; 12:7; 13:17; 14:19; 22:27; 3 I:I2 , 25 bis; 34:16; 

44:14; Lam. 1:16; 2:12; 3:17,20,51; Ezek. 16:27; 23:17,18 bis, 
22,28; 24:21,25; 25:6,15; 27:31; 36:5; Hos. 4:8; Micah 7:3; 
Hab. 2:5; Zech. 11:8 bis . 

3. The seat of will and moral action, especially when joined 
with aab, but occasionally alone; not of course sharply distin¬ 
guished from the preceding class. 

Deut. 30:2: bra ibpa rwaiin fjribsi nirri? rpizji 

: TjaBrbDzfl tpab-bDa nn» Tbx 

And shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice ac¬ 
cording to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul. 

1 Briggs, Jour . Bib. LU. t XVI (1897), p. 30. 
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See other examples in Gen. 49:6; Deut. 4:29; 6:5; 10:12; 
11:13, 18; 13:4; 26:16; 30:6, 10; Josh. 22:5; I Kings 2:4; 
8:48; II Kings 23:3, 25; I Chron. 22:19; 28:9; II Chron. 6:38; 
15:12; 34:31, Job 6:7; 7:15; Ps. 24:4; 25:1; 119:129, 167; 
Jer.32:41; Ezek.4:i4; Mic.6:7; Hab. 2:4. 

Here also instead of under 2 might be classified Ps. 27:12; 
41:2; 105:22; Deut. 23:25; Josh. 23:11. 

4. Rarely of the seat of mentality. 

Esth. 4:13: jjbirrrra obanb 'Bin-ba 

Think not in thy soul that thou shalt escape in the king’s house. 

See other examples in Deut. 49:15; Josh. 23:14; I Sam. 2:35; 
Esth. 4:13; Ps. 13:3; 35:3; 139:14; Prov. 2:10; 19:2; 23:7; 
24:14; 27:9; Jer. 42:20. But in most cases the meaning may be 
more general, “self it is doubtful, moreover, whether in any case 
the Hebrew mind made the distinction indicated by the subdivisions 
under the main division II. 

HI. Life, that element or characteristic which distinguishes a 
living being from inanimate objects.— 

job 2:4: ham i?a -jFr ir«b -lira bb*i niy-rya ni? 

Skin for skin, yea all that a man hath, will he give for his life. 

Jer. 51:6: ITS tobtfl baa 'qinB }C 3 

Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save every man his life. 

See other examples in Gen. 9:4, 5 a, b; 19:17; 19:19; 32:31; 
44:30a, b; Exod. 4:19; 21:23, 3 °! 3 o:i2 > r S, l6 ! Lev. 24:18$, 
c; Num. 17:3; 25:31; 31:50; Deut. 13:7; 19:21; 24:6; Josh. 
2:13, 14; 9:24; Judg. 5:18; 9:17; 12:3; 18:25a, b; I Sam. 
18:1c, 3; 19:5,11; 21:1, 17; 22:23a, b; 23:15; 24:12; 25:19a, 
b, c; I Sam. 26:21, 24a, b; 28:9, 21; II Sam. 1:9; 4:8, 9; 
14:7,14; 16:11; 18:13; 19:6a, b, c, d; 23:17; perhaps also Lev. 
17:11$; I Kings 1:12a, $; 1:29; 2:23; 3:11; 19:2a, $; 19:3, 
4a, $, 10, 14; 20:31, 32, 39a, $, 42a, b; II Kings 1:13a, $, 14; 
7:7; 10:24a, $; I Chron. 11:19a, $; II Chron. 1:11; Esth. 7:3, 
7; 8:11; 9:16; Job 2:4, 6; 12:10; 13:14; 27:3, 8; 31:30; 
Ps. 6:5; 7:6; 17:9; 22:21; 25:20; 26:9; 31:14; 33:19; 34:23; 
35:4, 17; 3 8:i 3 ; 40:15; 49:9; 54:5,6; 55 :i 9 ; 56:7, J 4; 59:4; 
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63:10; 66:9; 69:2, 19; 70:3; 71:10, 13, 23; 72:13, 14; 74:19; 
78:50; 86:2, 14; 94:21; 97:10; 116:4, 8; 119:109; 120:2; 
121:7; 124:4, 5; 143:3; Prov. 1:18, 19; 3:22; 6:26; 7:23; 
11:30(?); 14:25c?); 12:10; 13:3, 8; 16:17; 19:8, 16; 20:2; 
22:23; 24:12c?); 29:10, 24; Isa. 43:4; 44:20; 53:10, 12; Jer. 
2:34; 4:10,30; 11:21; 19:70,6; 20:13; 21:7,9; 22:25; 26:19; 
34:20,21; 38:2,160,6; 39:18; 40:14,15; 44:300,6; 45:5; 46:26; 
48:6; 49:37; Si:6,4S; Lam. 2:19; 5:9; Ezek. 3:19,21; 13:180,6, 
200, 6, c; 14:14, 20; 16:5; 17:17; 22:25, 27; 32:10; 33:5,9; 
Amos 2:14, 15; Jon. 1:14; 2:6, 8; 4:3. 

In various idiomatic phrases, such as “my life shall live,” 
“as thy life liveth,” “to smite a life,” or “to stay a life,” “the life 
dies,” U 3 B 3 seems, despite the unusual character of the expression, 
to retain the meaning “life.” 

Gen. 12:13: mm ■'b-atr' wob ns Tim ss-nrs 

Jijbbaa too 

Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well with me and that 

I may live because of thee. 

Lev. 24:17: !Rffr nio om oarbs rer t utsi 

And he that smiteth any man to death shall surely be put to death. 

See other examples in Gen. 19:20; 37:21; Lev. 24:18a; Num. 
23:10; 31:19; 35:11, 15, 30; Deut. 19:6, n; 22:26; 27:25; 
Josh. 20:3, 9; Judg. 16:30; I Sam. 1:26; 17:55; 20:3; 25:26; 

II Sam. 11:11; 14:19; II Kings 2:2, 4, 6, 30; Job 31:39; 36:14; 
Ps. 22:30; 119:75; Isa. 55:3; Jer. 38:17, 20; Ezek. 13:18c, 
190,6; 18:27; Jon. 4:8(?). 

IV. A living being, a being that possesses life, as distinguished 
from an inanimate object: 

1. In the phrase STH H 3 B 3 as a general term for any being that 
has animal life, whether man or beast. 

Gen. 1:24: ppn mo ymn »sin Dribs rait-n 

And God said, let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind. 

See also Gen. 1:20, 21, 30; 2:7, 19; 9:10, 12, 15, 16; Lev. 
11:10, 46a; Ezek. 47:9. 

Occasionally 1 SB 3 without rPH is used in this inclusive sense. 
So Lev. 10:466; Num. 31:28. 
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2. Much more frequently 1 DB 3 without the addition of rpn is 
applied to man only: 

а) Meaning person, individual man. 

Lev. 17:12: bsstrrtfb dm ujarbs ba-mr -33b 'matt prby 
tn 

T 

Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, no soul of you shall eat blood. 

See other examples in Gen. 14:21; 17:14; 36:6; Exod. 12:15, 
16, 19; 31:14; Lev. 2:1; 4:2, 27; 5:1, 2, 4, 15, 17, 21; 7:18, 
20a, 6, 2io, b, 25, 27a, b; 17:10, 15; 18:29; 19:8; 20:6a, b; 
22:3, 6, 11; 23:29, 30 a, b; 27:2; Num. 5:6; 9:13; 15:27, 28, 
30a, b, 31; 19:136, 18, 20, 22; Deut. 24:7; Josh. 10:28,30,32,35, 
370,6,39; 11:11; I Sam. 22:22; II Kings 12:5; Prov. 11:25; 
19:15; 28:17; Isa. 49:7; Jer. 43:6; Lam. 3:25; Ezek. 18:40,6,c,d, 
20; 27:13; 33:6. 

б) In enumerations. 

Exod. 1:5: idb 3 Q-yjxD nprirr -ter warba *m 

And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls. 

Other examples occur in Gen. 46:15, 18, 22, 25, 260, 6, 270, 6; 
Exod. 12:4; 16:16; Num. 31:350, 6, 400, 6, 46; Deut. 10:22; 
I Chron. 5:21; Jer. 52:29, 300, 6. 

c) With pronominal suffix it has the force of a reflexive or 
personal pronoun. 

Ps. 11 :i: {“Tins D 3 TI TTD "TDB 3 b natta TTH 

. vs- • a • 1 -: : 1 •• 

How say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain ? 

See other examples in Gen. 27:4, 19, 25, 31; Lev. 11:43, 44» 
16:29, 31; 20:25; Num. 30:3, 5 a, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, n, 12; Job 

9:21c?); 32:2; Ps. 3:3; 7:3; 17:13; 35 : 7 ; 49 :i 9 ; 57 : 2 , 55 
66:16; 88:15; 94:17; 105:18; 109:20,31; 120:6; 141:8; 142:5, 
8; Prov. 11:17; *8:7; 22:25; Isa. 3:9; 46:2; 47:14; 51:23; Jer. 
3:11; 6:16; 17:21; 18:20; 37:9; 44:7; 51:14; Lam. 3:24, 58; 
Amos 6:8 (of Jehovah); Hab. 2:10. 

In a few passages it stands for the self as the whole complex of 
opportunities and possibilities that belong to a man while he lives 
(Prov. 6:32; 8:36; 15:32; cf. 15:32; 22:25). 
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d ) Occasionally (in Lev., Num., and Hag., only) it is used of a 
person once living, but now dead. 

Num. 5:2: iiosnb veso bbi 

Whosoever is unclean by the dead. 

So also in Lev. 19:28; 21:1,11; 22:4; Num. 6:6, 11; 9:6,7, 
10; 19:11,13a; Hag. 2:13. 

The occurrence of this usage compared with the use of STTt TT §3 
to denote a living creature suggests the possibility that OB 3 alone 
properly means a creature (it could hardly be person) whether alive 
or dead. But the whole body of facts (note, e.g., the rarity of its use 
of the dead, and the limited number of instances of PPH compared 
with the large number of cases in which 1 DB 3 alone expresses the 
idea of life) seems best accounted for by the supposition that PPH 
when it occurs is pleonastic and that the use of OB 3 in reference 
to a dead body is an offshoot from its use to signify person [IV, 2, a)]. 
Cf. the use of the English word “person” (the Latin persona origi¬ 
nally meaning a mask covering the body) to denote the body as in 
the phrase “ exposure of the person ”; or the use of the word “ soul ” 
to mean a person, as in the expression “a thousand souls perished.” 

m. "HD31 

T T 

Whatever the primitive Semitic sense of this term (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, which on the basis of the Arabic regards “skin” as the original 
meaning and assigns this to Ps. 102:6), the meaning which, with the 
possible exception of Ps. 102:6, is basal to all others in the Old 
Testament is clearly “flesh.” Usage is as follows: 

I. Flesh , the soft, muscular portions of a body living or once 
living; used both of man and beast.— 

job 2:5: »b-DK iiioa-bxi iosy-ba 551 Kj-nb® oboist 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he 
will renounce thee to thy face. 

Isa. 22:13: v nimbi iioa bb» *,&2 on®! npa yin 

I'jt t : r r t! t : *tt t 

Slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine. 

Seeother examples in Gen. 2:21, 23a, b (?); 9:4; 17:11,13,14, 
23, 24, 25; 40:19; 41:2, 3, 4, 18, 19 (of animals); Exod. 4:7; 
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12:8, 46; 16:3, 8, 12; 21:28; 22:30, 31 (?); 28:42; 29:14, 31, 
32, 34; Lev. 4:11; 6:20 (27); 7:15, 17, 18, 19 bis, 20, 21; 8:17, 
31,32; 9:11; 11:8,11; 12:3; 13:10, 14, 15a, 6, 16; 15:2,30,*, 
7, 19; 16:27; 18:18; 26:29a, b; Num. 11:4, 13, 18a, b, 21, 33; 
12:12; 19:5; Deut. 12:15, 20a, b,c, 23, 270, b; 14:8; 16:4; 28:53, 
55; 32:42; Judg. 6:19, 20, 2io,5; 8:7; I Sam. 2:13,150,5; 17:44; 
I Kings 17:60, 5 ; 19:21; II Kings 5:10, 140, 5 ; 9:36; Job 2:5; 
6:12; 10:11; 13:14 (?); 14:22; 19:20, 26; 31:31; 33 :2 i» 2 5J 
41:15(23); Ps. 27:2; 38:4,8; 50:13; 79:2; 102:6; 109:24; 
Prov. 5:11 (?); 23:20; Eccles. 4:5; Isa. 44:16, 19; 49:26; 65:4; 
66:17; J er - 7 :2I > 11:15; I 9 : 9 a > 6, c; Lam. 3:4; Ezek. 4:14; 
11:3,7, 19; 16:26(7); 23:200,5; 24:10; 32:5; 36:265; 37:6,8; 

39:17, 18; 40:43; 44 = 7 . 95 Dan. I:I 55 10:3; Hos. 8:13; Mic. 
3:3; Hag. 2:12; Zech. 11:9, 16; 14:12. 

In Gen. 17: ix ff. it is used (in its proper sense) in the expression 
nb“® Til®, “flesh of the foreskin” (cf. also Exod. 28:42). Accord¬ 
ing to Gesenius-Buhl and BDB in Lev. 15:2, 3, 7, the term itself 
denotes the male organ, and in Lev. 15:19, the female organ; but 
it is not clear that there is here any strict metonymy, but rather 
perhaps only the use of a general term when a specific might have 
been used. In Ezek. 16:26; 23:20; 44:7, 9, it is even less certain 
that the term is specific. 

II. By synecdoche for the body .— 

I Kings 21:27: y?p s i nban D'-niriTiK ybtfp Tn 

Disai iiiBSrby pin-DiD*) visa 

r“ t : 1 vjt“ r r ; 

And it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted. 

Prov. 14:30: :rtiop rnasy □pin kbie nb 0'iizn 

A sound heart is the life of the flesh, but envy is the rottenness of the 
bones. 

See other examples in Exod. 30:32; Lev. 6:3 (10); 13:2, 3a, 6, 
4, II, 13, 18, 24, 38, 39, 43; 14:9; J 6; 16:4, 24, 26, 28; 

17:16; 19:28; 21:5; 22:6; Num. 8:7; 19:7, 8; II Kings 4:34; 
6:30; Neh. 5:50, 5 ; Job. 4:15; 7:5; 2i:6(?); Ps. 16:9; 119:120; 
Prov. 4:22; Eccles. 2:3; 5:5; 11:10; 12:12; Isa. 17:4; Ezek. 
10:12; 11:19a; 36:26a. 
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In poetic passages lipS is coupled with 1 SB 3 or ab or both to 
denote the whole person even when the things affirmed are strictly 
true only of the inner man (Ps. 63: 2 (1); 84:3). 

Somewhat similarly the expression "Wa *151 VB 3 & is used to 
denote the totality of a thing which strictly speaking has neither flesh 
nor soul (Isa. 10:18). 

HI. By metonymy for one’s kindred , the basis of this usage 
being doubtless in the fact that it is the body which is primarily 
thought of as produced and producing by natural generation; 
most commonly coupled with DSJ, bone.— 

Gen. 29:14: fiFist "as? ■jab ib Tai&n 

And Laban said to him, Surely thou art my bone and my flesh. 

See also Gen. 37:27; Lev. 18:6; 25:49; Judg.9:2; II Sam. 5:1; 
19:13, 14; I Chron. 11:1; Isa. 9:19; 58:7. 

IV. By further synecdoche, "'®a denotes a corporeal living 
creature; sometimes with reference to men only, sometimes of 
men and beasts.— 

1. Of men and beasts in common. 

Gen. 7:21: nrnaa!i niya vnan-by flJnhn noa-b3 ra *i 

imun bsi.... rwm 

TTT | T “ 

And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both fowl and cattle and 
beast .... and every man. 


See other examples in Gen. 6:17, 19; 7:16, 21; 8:17; 9:11, 
15a, b, 16, 17; Lev. 17:11, 14a, b, c; Num. 18:15; Job 34:15; 
Ps. 136:25; Jer. 32:27. 

2. Of men only. 

Isa. 40:5: w "vca-ba wn rrirr tbs nbasi 

^ ^ tj- tt t t: t: : t»«* 

* And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 


Joel 3:1 (2:28): tfi^a iiHayi -raa-ba-by Trrmtt 

And I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. 


Other examples are found in Gen. 2:24; 6:12,13; Num. 16:22; 
27:16; Deut. 5:26; Job 12:10; 19:22; Isa. 40:6; 49:266; 66:16; 
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Jer. 12:12; 25:31; 45:5; Ezek. 21:4 (20:48); 21:9 (4), 10 (5); 
Zech. 2:17 (13). 

3. Sometimes, especially in predicate, with emphasis on the 
frailty which is characteristic of the corporeal being in contrast 
with spirit or God as powerful. 

Ps. 78:39: imfr tfVi ^bin ran man -vcn-a nbra 

And he remembered that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth away 
and cometh not again. 

See also Gen. 6:3; II Chron. 32:8; Job 10:4; Ps. 56:5; Isa. 
31:3; Jer. 17:5. 


IV. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 

Respecting the three terms in the Old Testament, it is to be 
noted that ran, beginning undoubtedly as a term of physical or 
dynamic meaning, denoting wind, was already early in the literary 
period a religious term in the sense that it was used in connection 
with the idea of God to denote the invisible power by which he 
operated in the world, or for God himself as operative, but not 
for a hypostasis distinct from God. Relatively late it became a 
religious term in the sense also that it signified the power of God 
working to produce ethical and religious effects in men. As applied 
to men, probably under the influence of the thought that it was the 
spirit of the god that produced extraordinary effects in men, such 
as strength, courage, anger, ecstatic frenzy, etc., it denoted the seat 
of all such emotions and experiences, and then advanced to denote 
the seat of the ethical and religious in general. Its use with refer¬ 
ence to the breath is probably relatively late and subsequent in 
general to the previously named uses. 

1883 , on the other hand, was from the earliest period of the 
literature preserved in the Old Testament a psychological and 
vital term, denoting the soul, or life, as that in a living, corporeal 
being which constitutes him living as distinguished from the inani¬ 
mate, and then the being himself as living. Its use with reference 
to God is very rare and probably a conscious anthropomorphism. 

As used to denote a corporeal living being, the 1883 is of course, 
hypostatized; and this is also the case in respect to some of the 
instances in which it denotes the soul, since this is supposed to 
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depart from the body and exist apart from it. The latter usage 
may also be very early and certainly persists very late. But in the 
majority of cases, the ®B 3 (meaning life or soul) is not a hypostasis, 
but a quality or characteristic of a living being. As the seat of 
appetite, emotion, mentality, and moral and religious experience, 
the usage of H 5 B 3 is closely parallel to that of . But while 1 I 5 B 3 
is often used for life, rPP is only rarely so used and then chiefly 
with reference to God as the source of life. 

“'IB3 is fundamentally and prevailingly a physical term. Its 
only departure from this physical sense is in its employment by 
metonymy for kindred and for a corporeal living being. At the 
latter point, it becomes a synonym of HJB 3 , the one extending its 
psychical sense to include the physical and the other its physical 
to include the psychical. It never acquires a mental, moral, or 
religious sense. Its nearest approach to such meaning—and this 
still very remote—is its use with the suggestion of weakness and 
frailty. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, TO1 is physical-religious-psychical; 
®B 3 is psychical-vital; “>1521 is physical. 

But an instructive parallel may also be drawn between the 
usage of each of the three Hebrew terms and the corresponding 
Greek words, viz., between tTH and xvtvna ; between 10B 3 and 
'h’Xh] between "lips and trdp£. 

The fundamental meaning of Wt and xvtvfia is the same, viz., 
wind. The first extant instances of this meaning of irvtvna date 
from the fifth century b.c. ITH appears in this sense in the oldest 
Old Testament literature, and is therefore at least as old as the eighth 
century b.c. But in the same period also we find Wl meaning 
spirit, and used of the spirit of God. The application to the 
demonic spirit may perhaps be the earliest, but the application 
to the spirit of God seems to arise out of its use meaning wind, 
rather than from the idea of the demon, and the use to denote the 
spirit of man is apparently later than with reference to the spirit 
of God. Both these latter ideas retain a quantitative feeling, 
even after the terms have come to be used personally and indi¬ 
vidually. The meaning “breath” is apparently the latest of all to 
appear. 
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The development of the usage of Tvtvpa is somewhat different. 
From the primitive meaning “wind” arises the meaning “breath,” 
and from this in a purely physical sense come the meanings “breath 
of life,” “life.” On this basis apparently is developed the concep¬ 
tion of a soul-stuff, out of which individual souls come and to 
which they return. At the close of the classical period there is the 
suggestion of an extension of this idea by which Tvtvpa becomes the 
basis of all existence. In the post-classical period we shall see this 
developing into the conception of divine spirit, vvedpa Oeiov, at 
first at least quantitatively thought of. But of the deification of 
the vvtvpa there are no discoverable traces in the classical period. 

Alike, therefore, in the starting-point and in the general range 
of usage there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew 
and Greek terms, n*n and wevpa. But the order in which mean¬ 
ings are developed is not the same, and the Hebrews were far in 
advance of the Greeks in developing the idea of the divine spirit. 

®B 3 apparently begins with the notion of a living being resident 
in a living animal or man—the ghost, so to speak, within an em¬ 
bodied living being. The earliest extant usage of fvxfi is to denote 
the shade of a once-living being, the ghost that escapes from the 
body when it dies. From these kindred starting-points both the 
Hebrew and the Greek terms develop with no marked difference in 
order, the meanings “life,” that quality or element of a living being 
which constitutes it living, and “soul” as the seat of various emo¬ 
tions, capacities, etc. The Hebrew writers ascribe a ®B 3 only to 
man and the lower animals (except as it is by anthropomorphism 
used of God), and this is also the use of ^xh in most of the Greek 
writers, but Plato believes in a of the universe, and Aristotle 
ascribes tfwx'fl (in a limited sense of the term) to plants. As to the 
capacity of the soul for existence apart from the body and after 
death, both Hebrew and Greek writers differ among themselves. 
Some of the Psalms affirm it, some seem to deny, Ecclesiastes 
is skeptical. So Homer and the tragic poets presuppose a shadowy 
existence after death; Socrates is agnostic about the future of the 
soul; Xenophon is hopeful; Plato affirms; and Aristotle denies. 

Both and <r£p£ are primarily physical terms, both pass from 
the meaning “flesh” in the strict sense to the more general meaning 
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“body.” The Hebrew term is used by metonymy to denote one’s 
kindred, and as a general term for man and animals, or for humanity 
as such. Neither term has any ethical significance. Plato regards 
the body as a drag upon the soul, conceiving that the latter can 
achieve its full freedom and highest development only when 
freed from the former, but he apparently never uses <rdp£ in this 
connection, and does not ascribe to the owpa a distinctly ethical 
significance. Of any corrupting power of either body or flesh to 
drag down the soul there is no trace in the Old Testament. The 
"ripSL is sometimes spoken of as weak, but never as a power for evil. 
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THE IDEA OF PRE-EXISTENCE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


R. H. STRACHAN 

St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, Englan 


There are various utterances that are put in the mouth of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel, that convey the idea of pre-existence as an 
integral part of his self-consciousness. These may be thus classi¬ 
fied: (i) the various passages where he speaks of himself as “com¬ 
ing down from heaven” (3:13; 3:31; 6:33; 6:38); (2) “Before 
Abraham was, I am” (8:58); (3) “And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with the glory which I had with thee, before the world 
was” (17:4, s); (4) “Thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world” (17:24). 

1. Are we to regard these utterances as the creation of the 
thought of the evangelist? Or are they to be regarded, if not 
necessarily verbally accurate, yet as expressing a real aspect of 
the consciousness of Jesus?* On the former hypothesis, they are 
to be connected with the thought of the Prologue, and in them the 
evangelist applies to the person of Jesus the dogmatic conception 
of his person with which, it is supposed, he starts out to write his 
Gospel. Jesus is represented as speaking in the person of the 
Logos incarnate. Before his incarnate existence, he lived in glory 
with the Father, and brings with him into the world the memory 
of that pre-temporal existence. If that interpretation holds, we 
have no other alternative than to regard the consciousness of Jesus 
in this respect of pre-existence, in the Fourth Gospel, as entirely 
the creation of the evangelist under the influence of the Logos 
theology. It may, however, seriously be questioned, whether, sup¬ 
posing that these utterances are thus regarded as springing from 
the thought of the Prologue, such an expression of the consciousness 

1 1 * may be noted that the conception of Jesus as chosen by a pre-temporal act 
of God for his mission on earth is not peculiarly Johannine, e.g., Matt. 3:17; 12:18, 
where the tenses of iptrura, and riddntca are adapted, in order to emphasize pre- 
temporal existence. 
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of pre-existence does not go considerably beyond the conception 
of the Prologue itself. The Prologue certainly identifies Jesus 
with the pre-existing Logos. But the Logos, at least in vss. 
1-13 of the Prologue, is not personified in the sense that it is 
regarded as having a separate existence in relation to God. The 
word was xpfc rdv 6 t 6 v, but it is immediately added that the Logos 
was 0c6s. Here there appears that tendency that is apparent in 
the Hebrew thought regarding both the Word and Wisdom, to 
give what amounts to no more than a poetical quasi-personification 
to them. The tendency sprang from a certain unwillingness to 
bring the Holy God into immediate contact with the world and 
with men. This tendency existed side by side with another form 
of thought that represents God as directly fashioning and forming 
the world and men. The two tendencies are represented in the 
two accounts of creation in Genesis. In chap. 1, God’s Spirit broods 
on the face of the deep. He speaks, and creation comes into being. 
In chap. 2, on the other hand, we have a much more anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of God. “ Instead of lifting God far above man 
and nature, this writer revels “in the most exquisite anthropo¬ 
morphisms; he does not shrink from speaking of God as walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day, or making experiments for 
the welfare of his first creature (2:18 ff.), or arriving at a knowledge 
of man’s sin by a searching examination” (Skinner, Genesis, p. 51). 
The reaction from this anthropomorphic point of view is respon¬ 
sible for the idea that God in his work of creation must employ an 
intermediary, and in this case the intermediary is the Word of 
God. However far this reaction proceeded in the direction of 
really personifying the agencies employed, in subsequent thought, 
e.g., in the post-canonical books, and in the Targums, there can be 
little doubt that in the canonical Scripture itself we have no more 
than quasi-personification. And it seems to me that the fourth 
evangelist in his statement in 1:1, that the “Logos was God,” is 
really only saving himself from a denial of monotheism. 1 The Pro¬ 
logue certainly identifies Jesus with the Logos, but the identifica¬ 
tion sounds much more like an attempt to state semi-philosophically, 
with Greek readers and popular Greek thought in view, a condu- 

1 Cf. Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 161. 
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sion to which the evangelist had come through reflection on the 
life and consciousness of Jesus, rather than like an attempt to give 
a dogmatic interpretation to his person, which will also exercise 
a molding influence upon his version of Jesus’ life and words. 
I believe that the only way to understand the Fourth Gospel is to 
regard the Prologue as a preface, written after the rest of the Gospel 
was written, and intended to commend it to the Greek world. 

On the other hand, if the conception of pre-existence in the 
Gospel itself goes in definiteness beyond the thought of the Pro¬ 
logue, it certainly lags behind it in scope. In the Prologue, the 
Logos is the agency through which the world was created. It is 
clear that the Prologue is written with Gen., chap. 1, in view. It 
describes the New Creation, the coming into existence of the *60710*. 
And it is not the conception of the creative activity of the Logos 
that determines the evangelist’s conception of the person of Jesus, 
but vice versa. He reflects upon the miracles and the words and the 
life, and in the product of his reflection he sees an identification 
of the “Word” of Jewish religious thought, corresponding to the 
Logos of current Greek philosophy, with the life of which he speaks. 
It is impossible to assert that this creative activity of the Logos 
dominates the presentation of such a miracle as the Cana miracle, 
or the feeding of the five thousand, or the walking on the water, 
or the raising of Lazarus. Rather these suggested, and were not 
suggested by, the universal creative activity. So far as the idea 
of pre-existence is concerned, the pre-existence that is asserted of 
Jesus is the pre-existence of one who is more than Messiah, and yet 
not the pre-existence of a divine Logos, by which the worlds were 
made. In every case where pre-existence is asserted of Jesus, it is the 
pre-existence of the “Son,” upon whom descended, “rested,” the 
Spirit of Messiah in its completeness, and the “Son” is not merely 
the Messiah or Christ. The object of the Gospel is to prove that 
Jesus is the Christ. In this respect the thought of the pre-existent 
activity in the Gospel itself is less wide in scope than in the Prologue. 

2. If, then, we are not to regard the pre-existence utterances of 
Jesus in the Gospel as really the product of the Logos conception 
in the Prologue, it is necessary to keep the other side of the question 
in view. In what sense is pre-existence regarded as an integral 
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part of the consciousness of Jesus in this Gospel ? I shall proceed 
to examine at some length one passage that I shall treat as typical 
of the thought of pre-existence generally, viz., 8:58. 

In order to understand this passage, it is necessary to go as far 
back as 5:51, in order to catch the drift of the whole. There Jesus 
is represented as saying, “If a man keep my word [Xi-yos], he shall 
not see death for ever.” We note that the use of X6yos in the 
Gospel is distinct from that in the Prologue in certain important 
aspects. In the Gospel it seems to be used in a certain technical 
sense. In our Lord’s use of Ps. 82, (8:35), 6 X6yos tov 0tov is the 
equipment necessary in order that the Rulers, of whom the psalm 
speaks, may worthily perform their office. They are those “to 
whom the word of the Lord came.” Yet they did not keep that 
word, because they judged unrighteously. In consequence, “they 
shall die like men, and fall like one of the demons” 1 (5:7). In 
the Gospel, the \ 6 yos is the intimate relationship between Jesus 
and the Father, which he not only had conferred upon him, but 
realized perfectly in his words and works. He is therefore able 
to mediate it perfectly to men. He gives this relationship to men, 
and if they keep it, they also shall live forever: “Because I live, ye 
shall live also” (14:19).* In answer to this claim to mediate eternal 
life, the Jews assert that this must be presumption on his part or 
madness. If Jesus possesses this Logos himself, he must necessarily 
possess that which it confers, viz., life forever, and must have 
lived forever. He must also be greater than Abraham or the 
prophets. Jesus, in reply, accepts the inference, and says that this 
glory is not presumptuously claimed by him , but has been given him 
by the Father. This assurance is brought to him by his own 
knowledge of God, i.e., his own self-consciousness, that perfect 
correspondence with God, which is the realization of the Logos 
of God which he has kept (vs. 55). Then he goes on to claim that 
he is greater than Abraham, who “exulted,” tva rijv 1 )fiipav 
rtiv lufy, mx l elSev ical ix&PV (vs. 56). The Jews emphasize the 
absurdity of this statement on the part of one who is “not yet 

1 Reading instead of . 

a The conferring of the Logos-relationship on Jesus is the ground of his vl&rrjt, 
but that relationship as conferred upon men is described as the state of being rAcra. 
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fifty years old,” i.e., who has not yet attained to perfect manhood. 
The reference is to the idea that Messiah was to appear suddenly 
and mysteriously as a full-grown man. The reference is not meant 
to bring into prominence so much the question of age, as the ques¬ 
tion of his claim to Messiahship. Evidently the reading &>pcuca$ 
has been substituted for the other lupaiciv at (Nestle, Textual 
Criticism, 289), because the emphasis was thought to lie upon the 
fact that Jesus was not old enough to have seen Abraham. The 
absurdity to the Jews consists in the notion that Abraham is 
said to have seen one like the speaker, who had not yet attained 
to that perfection of manhood, associated with the Messiah. Jesus 
replies to this in the enigmatic words, irpiv 'Afip’iip yirtadai 
iyd) tipi. The words imply existence before Abraham, but in what 
sense has yet to be determined. 

Two questions emerge: (1) What is the significance of the say¬ 
ing that Abraham “exulted to see my day” ? (2) The significance 
of iyo> dpi. Is bare existence predicated? or is there an ellipsis 
after dpi ? Let us take these questions in order. 

(1) What is meant by “my day”? We may understand the 
passage as meaning that Abraham exulted to see, in spiritual pre¬ 
vision, the day of Jesus’ appearance upon earth. It is difficult 
to find the source of the idea directly in the Old Testament narra¬ 
tive. In Gen., chap. 21, a son is promised to Abraham, and through 
that son a posterity in which all nations of the earth “shall bless 
themselves.” 1 Abraham is represented as “laughing” when the birth 
of Isaac is promised, and the exulting of Abraham in the Johannine 
passage is ^ usually applied directly to this laughter. Loisy, Le 
Quatrieme Evangile, p. 581, regards the event referred to in 8:56 as a 
prophetic vision connected with the birth of Isaac, “ soit prise en elle- 
m€me, soit compl6t6e en quelque fa£on, comine figure, par la sc&ne 
du sacrifice ” (Gen. 22:1-18). Apart from the difficulty that nothing 
is said of a vision to Abraham at this stage, except in so far as the 
promise and its acceptance is such, another objection to this view 
is that the “laughter” in Genesis is ambiguously* regarded. Sarah 
is represented as laughing out of incredulity in 18:12 ff., and out of 

1 I.e., invoke for themselves a blessing s imila r to that of the Hebrew people. 

2 This is due of course to the presence of different sources. 
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joy in 21:6; while Abraham is represented as laughing also in 
17:17, but only incredulously, as vs. 18 shows. He is not repre¬ 
sented at all as laughing joyously unless such laughter is implied 
in 21:6, where Sarah says, “Everyone will laugh with me.” Even 
here a probable alternative translation is proposed. Instead of “with 
me” it is proposed to translate “at me.” It is therefore difficult 
to suppose that ^yaXXtdtxaTo refers to the meaning of the name 
Isaac. In addition, it may be suggested that the mood described in 
“exulted” denotes a somewhat stronger emotion than merely joyful 
laughter. Also the laughter spoken of in Gen. 21:6 is not in the 
text connected with any messianic expectation, but is simply the 
joy of the barren woman who is promised a child, granting that her 
laughter is interpreted as joyous. 

At this point we meet with a phenomenon which, as will be 
seen, is elsewhere characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, viz., that its 
thought more than once seems to imply a subsequent tradition 
imposed upon the thought of the Old Testament canonical books. 
Here, evidently some form of the Genesis tradition is before the 
evangelist, in which Abraham’s laughter is interpreted as dyaX- 
Xiaais, in view of the coming of Messiah. Philo (De mulatione 
nominum, 29 f.) compares the “laughing” of Abraham to the 
“laughing” of the day in anticipation of the early dawn: and 
playing on the meaning of the name of Isaac, who was not yet bom, 
he declares that Abraham “so to speak, laughed before laughter 
existed, as the soul, through hope, rejoices before joy, and delights 
before delight.” He interprets Abraham’s falling on his face (Gen. 
17:17) as “ an act of adoration and an excess of divine ecstasy.” 1 

In the Book of Jubilees (135-105 b.c. [Charles]), frequent men¬ 
tion is made of Abraham’s “rejoicing” or “being glad,” in connec¬ 
tion with the revelations made to him. This book consists largely 
of a revision and retelling of Genesis, and in it everything is removed 
that could shock the feelings of the Pharisees. We may here give 
some quotations from the book. “We [the angels] went our way 
and announced to Sara what we had said to him [Abraham], and 
they both had very great joy. And he built here an altar to God, 
who had delivered him, and who had made him to rejoice in the 

x Cf. Abbott, Jokannine Grammar , 2097, 2688^89. 
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land where he had been a stranger” (16:19, 2 °)- The book repre¬ 
sents Abraham as instituting the Feast of Tabernacles at this time. 
“He offered praise, and rejoiced, and named the name of this 
Feast a Feast of God, the Joy of the Good pleasure of the most 
High God.” Again, on his deathbed, Isaac is represented as send¬ 
ing to him by the hand of Jacob a thank-offering, and after he has 
partaken of it Abraham offers prayer. “I thank thee humbly, My 
God, that thou hast allowed me to see this day .... My God, 
may thy goodness and thy peace be upon thy servant, and upon the 
seed of his sons that he may be to thee a chosen people, and an 
heritage out of all the peoples of the earth from now on, and unto 
all the days of the races of the earth to all eternity” (22:7-9). 

It is clear that we have here traces of a later tradition in which 
Abraham’s laughter is represented without offense as implying joy 
in believing, and not incredulity. The thought in 8:56 is evi¬ 
dently based on some such tradition. The idea is that Abraham 
exults in the days of his flesh, with the result that he sees the day 
of the Messiah. 

We have still further to explain ri)v ijptpav H)v tpi^v. A 
Valentinian quotation of 8:56 from Clement of Alexandria (973) 
is given by Abbott (Johannine Grammar, 2689, 0), which stops at 
r. i)fup . r. ipfiv, and continues, n)p lv aapicl trapovalav. tdtv Awards 
A icbpios ebtiyyeXlcraro robs Sucaiovs robs tv rjj ivairavcei ical fiertarricev 

abrobs .The reference is apparently to Abraham in Hades 

waiting to be liberated by the Savior. Also in an eschatological 
passage in Jub. 23:30-31, it is said: “Then will God save his 
servants, and they will be exalted, and shall behold deep peace, 
and will drive away their enemies, and the righteous will behold 

and give thanks, and rejoice to all eternity in joy.And 

their bones will rest in the earth, and their spirit will have 
much joy, and they will know that it is God who holds judgment, 
and exercises grace upon hundreds and thousands, and upon all 
who love him.” 

We may therefore regard the vision of “my day” as also a vision 
given to Abraham in his after-existence. This is the reference in 
el 5 a>. A great probability that this thought underlies the passage 
consists in the fact that the continued existence of Abraham, not 
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in Sheol, but in Paradise, is a part of the argument all through the 
passage. In John 8:53, the Jews speak of Abraham as one who is 
“ dead.” It is also to be borne in mind that the argument begins 
with the statement Okvarov ob pit deap-rjaj] els rdv aluiva (vs. 51); and 
that it is necessary for Jesus to uphold this assertion all through 
the encounter. Jesus does not let fall entirely the idea of the con¬ 
tinued existence of Abraham elsewhere than in Sheol, which is the 
same thing as death. It is a step that leads up to the assertion 
of his own pre-existence. Abraham is in his place in Paradise, be¬ 
cause he has seen this day, which even in the days of his flesh he 
saw in spiritual pre-vision (“ rejoiced to see ”: tva must have a future 
significance). 

We have at least two passages from the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs, which, if they do not directly suggest the conception 
in 8:56, at least betray the existence of a similar class of ideas in the 
apocalyptic literature. In Test. Benj. 10:5, it is said that Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob left as an inheritance to their descendants 
that they should keep the commandments of God, until the diro- 
niXm/as of the salvation of God. The passage reads in Charles’s 
Greek version: ravra yip irivra StSatcav iip.iv els tcXijpovoplav ebrbv- 
res. 4>v\6£a.Te ris tvroXis toO Oeov las Srov iiroK&Xv^ei tebpios t 6 
aovrfiptov abrov tool rots Wveaiv, teal rort Unf/eofle ’E v£»\ teal 2rfi, teal 
Afipaap teal 'lead* teal ’Iaicw /3 d vaarapivovs lv 6e£ lav abrov tv iya X- 
Xtd aei. There is also a passage in Test. Lev. 18:14: rort | dyoXXi- 
turerat ’Afip" teal la" teal ’lax", K&ya xo-pil^opai, teal | irivTes ol &yi 01 
ivSbaovrat eb<f>poobvr)v. 

These passages clearly betray the existence of a pre-Christian 
conception that in the day when Messiah shall appear, the patri¬ 
archs will arise from Sheol,* and will exult (dyaXXidopuu). The 
Messiah is the Priest-King, as he is conceived all through the Testa¬ 
ments. In view of the fact that in the sayings of Jesus, the Synoptic 
Gospels lay these Testaments so frequently under contribution 
(vide Charles, Test. XII Patr., Introd., pp. lxxviii ff.), and the 
assured position that has now been established, that the work is in 
the main pre-Christian, with certain Christian interpolations, it is 
not rash to suppose that the thought of 8:56 has a connection with 

s Cf. Test. Jud. 25, 1: teal /uerd radra dmarkercu ’A. xal T<r. /cat Tax. els frrfjr. 
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the ideas in that book. It is also very remarkable to note how many 
of the undoubted interpolations by a Christian hand are either 
from the Fourth Gospel, or bear a distinctly Johannine impress 
(e.g., Test. Lev. 10:2; 14:2; 17:2; 24:4; Test. Dan. 5:13; Test. 
Jos. 19:11; Test. Benj. 10:9). This at least indicates that the 
interpolators were sensitive to certain affinities already existing 
between the thought of the Testaments and the Fourth Gospel, in 
whatever form it lay before them. 

The expression &7aXXt&opcu is used only in one other Johannine 
passage (vs. 35). It is a remarkable fact that, in the New Testament, 
the word is used with only one exception (Acts 16:34) of the emo¬ 
tion appropriate to the realization of the Messianic kingdom 
(Matt. 5:12; Luke 1:47; Acts 2:26; I Pet. 1:6, 8; 4:13; Rev. 
Rev. 19:7). It is used both of the exultation of Jesus after the 
resurrection, and of the exultation of believers in view of the 
Parousia. The noun dyaXXieuru is used in a similar connection 
(Luke 1:14, 44; Acts 2:46; Heb. 1:9; Jude vs. 24). This special 
use of the word is well exemplified in John 5:35. In this passage 
it is evidently implied that for a time the “Jews” were willing to 
regard the Baptist as Messiah. When the true Messiah comes, 
they do not show that exultation, although Jesus has a “witness 
greater than John.” That witness is both the works of Jesus, and 
the presence of the Father in him. That presence is seen both in 
Jesus’ words, which are the Father’s voice, and in the bodily form 
of Jesus. “Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape.” Jesus they did not “ receive ”—a more or less technical 
term for the human attitude toward the kingdom, 1 here toward the 
Messiah himself—(vs. 43). The source of this exultation is the 
gift of eternal life (vs. 40). According to the Jewish tradition 
expressed in Test. XII Patr., the patriarchs become partakers of 
this life. They arise at the coming of Messiah in exultation. It 
is also interesting and suggestive to note that the word “glory” is 
connected with this experience in the context of vs. 35. 86£a is 
the glory conferred on Messiah by God, which is the occasion of 
true exultation: “Ye seek not the glory that cometh irapd rod 
fi6vov." The “Only One” is here not God but Jesus, the only 

* Dalm&n, Words of Jesus , pp. 1246 f. 
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begotten, the only vlis. He confers this glory upon those who 
believe in him (17:22). 

In this use of 56 £a, we may find a suggestion as to the use of 
1 finipa . The “ day ” of Jesus seems to be his appearance upon earth, 
regarded as a manifestation of the eternal glory, manifested in his 
works and words, and culminating in the final glory of the Cross, 
his 1tywir, when the kingdom is inaugurated. The Godward side 
of this manifestation is 56 £a. 

To return to the AyaXXta<r« of the Patriarchs in Test. XII Patr., 
it is said, in another passage (Test. Lev. 18:2 ff.), 1 to take place 
in connection with the moment when the old priesthood has failed, 
and God will raise up a new Priest. The historic reference in the 
passage is to the rise of the Maccabean King-Priesthood. The 
kingdom is a messianic kingdom upon earth “for a multitude of 
days.” The text of the passage is in many places obscure. In 
vs. 3 , the words h 1JXty ‘fipipa are very difficult, and as Charles 
suggests, some form of text, yielding a translation like, “as the 
sun the day ” is required. In any case the coming of the new Priest- 
King is spoken of as the shining of a light. His tujrpov arises in 
heaven, and the conception evidently is that its light shines upon 
the figure of Messiah upon earth, and this light is given by him 
to the earth. In the words ovros dvaXi/xfu, Messiah is spoken of 
as himself the star. 1 )ntpa is, however, throughout used in the 
plural in its natural sense. 

1 We may quote the passage in full, as it is regarded by Charles as on the whole 
free from Christian interpolation, and displays several remarkable affinities with the 
Johannine thought: 

koX rori kyep€? ictipm Upia xairbr, 

tfi Tdrres ol \6ryoi Kvplov d.TOKa\v<pdfyrorrai, 

Kal afrrbs Toifaei Kploir d\r}0elas 4*1 rgf yijs ir *\j$€i ijitepur. 
kclI drareXei torpor duroO ir obpartp in fiaaiXitn 
4>iorl$ov yrwriwt ir ifKLtp 4ip4pa, 

Kal p£ya\vp&b<r€Tau ir rg olKOvpirg, 

ofrrot drakdp^oi to 6 gXiof ir rg yg, 

kclI 4£ap€i *ar OK&rot 4k rg s for’ obparbr 

Kal torai dpjry ir *tor\ rg yg. 

of otiparol dyaWidaorrai ir rais ijfiipats airrov , 

Kal if yrj x a Pfo erai 

Kal cU refiXat efappartHtcorrai. 
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There must, however, be some special non-natural significance 
in the use of iipipa in the singular in John 8:56. The whole expres¬ 
sion, Hjv iinipav t/ip l/ify is very remarkable. It must mean 
more than merely the duration of the earthly life of Jesus. The 
emphasis seems to be not on duration, but on the idea of “light.” 
Num. 24:17 identifies the “star” with Messiah himself, and the 
name of the false Messiah, Bar Cochba, is “Son of the star.” In 
Rev. 2:28; 22:16, Christ is called “ the Morning Star,” and Light 
is of course a favorite conception, not only in Jewish messianic 
literature, but especially in the Fourth Gospel itself, to denote the 
spiritual ill umin ation accompanying the revelation of Messiah. 1 

The question then arises whether iinipa is not equivalent to the 
shining of the light and the star, which are spoken of as connected 
with the Messianic age and sometimes identified with Messiah him¬ 
self. There is also, of course, bound up with the word in this con¬ 
nection, a certain idea of a preordained moment, such as “hour” 
has in the Fourth Gospel. We are also reminded of the words, 
“The day of the Lord is darkness and not light” (Amos vs. 18). 
Jesus also speaks of “that day” in 14:20; 16:23,26, the day when 
Christ shall be more fully revealed to his disciples. In this latter 
expression the “last day” is evidently not meant, and the refer¬ 
ence can only be to the day of exaltation, the inauguration of the 
kingdom in power, in the Cross and Resurrection and Ascension, 
and the Coming of the Spirit, moments which are always viewed 
by the evangelist as one great moment. The implication is that 
the “day” spoken of in the foregoing passages fully dawned when 
Jesus was crucified. It may therefore be said that “my day” is 
more than merely the period of earthly life granted to Jesus, but 
the day that proceeds from him even now, as destined to be the 
Exalted King upon the cross. It is the light that comes into the 
world by him and through him, and is finally realized in the gift of 
the Spirit. That “day” is apparent throughout the earthly life, as 

x Cf. John 1:9 with Test. Lev. 14:4, where, however, the resemblance is one 
chiefly of language, and there is no messianic reference in the latter passage. II Pet. 
1:19 may also be dted, if we take fracQbpot , “daystar,” as meaning Christ, and refer¬ 
ring to the Second Advent. (See my discussion of the passage in Expos. Gk. Test., 
V, 131 f.) 
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the glimpses of his glory revealed to men in his works. In that 
case, “my day” would practically be a synonym for “the hour,” 
“glory,” “the light,” and in general, as in the Fourth Gospel, the 
kingdom. 

It is also remarkable that in Luke 17:24 the expression occurs, 
“So shall also the Son of Man be in his day.” 1 The day that is 
denoted here is evidently the day of final judgment. Yet in a 
previous verse (22) we read, “The days will come when ye shall 
desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not 
see it.” With great probability, it is suggested (by Hahn) that 
Hlav 7w ijutpCsv in this verse ought really to be rendered “ the first 
of the days of the Son of Man,” on the analogy of Matt. 28:1 and 
Mark 16:2. The days of tribulation before the Second Advent 
are evidently meant by the evangelist. It may also be pointed 
out that the alternation of singular and plural in the expression, 
“days” and “day” of the Son of Man, and especially the utterance 
in vs. 22, which has been translated above as “ the first of the days 
of the Son of Man,” seems to point to the idea of a lengthened 
period after the Advent, when the Son of Man shall exercise his 
power on earth. It is also remarkable that the coming of the 
kingdom and the “day” or “days” of the Son of Man are dis¬ 
tinguished. The kingdom is here already, but the Second Advent 
is still future and an object of desire. This is a consideration that 
will be found extremely suggestive in the consideration of the idea 
of the kingdom in the Fourth Gospel. 

The Fourth Evangelist has a habit of applying to the whole 
moment of the Cross and Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
language that the synoptists apply to the Second Advent. Is this 
expression, “my day, ” in 8:56, an instance of this ? And may it not 
be taken ultimately to refer to the sacrifice of Jesus, which was also 
his exaltation or (nl/oicis ? Origen connects a rejoicing of Abraham 
with the moment of offering up his son (Lomm. 6:279). At the 
same time he says that Abraham was not one of those “who desired 
to see in vain” the day of the Lord. Evidently the conception is 
that the object of the exultation was not fully before the mind of 
Abraham, but that the exultation was given him in order that, in 

1 Omitted by Westcott-Hort. 
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accordance with the divine decree, he might receive as a reward 
the vision of the Lord. I have adopted the interpretation given 
by Abbott (Johannine Grammar, 2689) to the thought of Origen. 
It seems to me to interpret well the sense of 8:56. The day of 
Jesus dawns on the world at the very beginning of the ministry. 
The shadow of the cross is apparent at Cana. Also, the day would 
really be the day of the crucifixion, corresponding to the idea that 
Abraham exulted at the sacrifice of his son, a type of the death of 
Jesus. Further, in accordance with Johannine thought, the “ day,” 
equally with the “glory” of Jesus, would be conceived as dawning 
even during the earthly life. 

It is also noticeable that in the Old Testament iyaWiAo/xai 
is the word specially employed to denote the experience of deliver¬ 
ance from death or Sheol. The Psalmist in Ps. 16:9 ff. speaks of 
the confident hope that he will not be condemned to the shadowy 
and ghostly and featureless existence of Sheol, while all the time 
his body is corrupting. The personality is conceived as disappear¬ 
ing with the body, and from this he is delivered, for even his “flesh 
shall rest in hope.” His tongue “exults” (LXX) within the present 
life, and he also projects the experience forward in the after-life, 
as though exultation and hope were possible to those in Sheol. 
Abraham is not dead, and never was dead in the sense that he 
shared the gloomy joyless existence of Sheol. God delivered 
him from it. “God is not a God of the dead, but of the living” 
(Luke 20:38). 

In this way, there is intertwined with the whole argument of 
the passage the question of the possibility of life after death; or 
rather of a conscious life for such as Abraham. The reply of Jesus 
is an extension of the words in 11:25, 26. Abraham’s risen life is 
dependent upon his hope in the Messiah. There is no denial of this 
truth on the part of the opponents. What they deny is that the 
seeing by Abraham of such as Jesus, “not yet fifty years old,” and 
therefore lacking one of the essential qualities of Messiah, that he 
should be a fully developed man when he appears, is possible. “Hath 
Abraham seen thee ?” In other words, Abraham has not had the 
f ulfilm ent of his hope, was not alive, and Jesus cannot be Messiah. 
Jesus replies to the notion of his own inferiority to Abraham by 
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asserting his existence before Abraham: “Before Abraham was, 
lam.” 

(2) As regards this assertion of pre-existence, there is undoubt¬ 
edly, on the analogy of 4:26, an ellipsis after £y<!> cl/ 4 . The 
metaphysical notion of timeless, absolute existence is quite out of 
place here. There is no application of the thought of the Prologue. 
We may compare 1:30, where the Baptist speaks of one who “was 
before me.” The real translation seems to be, “After me cometh 
a man, which is become [yiyovev] before me; for he was before me” 
(Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 18961!.). To show how the thought 
of the Prologue is not the basis of the thought in the Gospel, we may 
compare the substitution of &v 6 poncos for &vfip in 1:15, a word unsuit¬ 
able to the semi-philosophical nature of the Prologue. There the 
evangelist is appealing to his Greek readers by identifying Jesus with 
the Logos. 

In order to investigate the question as to the nature of the pre¬ 
existence attributed to Jesus here, we must go back to the chapters 
in the Similitudes of Enoch, which speak of the Son of Man as 
pre-existent. In 46:1, 2, the Son of Man is seen as one who is 
“with God,” hidden and kept by him in his presence. “The angel 
showed me all the hidden thin gs , concerning that Son of Man, who 
he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the Head of 
Days.” He is hidden before his manifestation on earth. In 
61:7, it is said, “The Son of Man was hidden before him , and the 
Most High preserved him in the presence of his might, and revealed 
him to the elect.” In 48:3 it is said that “Before the sun and 
the signs were created, before the stars of the heaven were made, 
his name was named before the Lord of Spirits.” Does this mean 
only an ideal pre-existence? Dalman (Words of Jesus, p. 131) 
admits that in En. 46:62 a personal existence of the Messiah, 
celestial but not premundane, is taught. He also finds the same 
doctrine in 39:6 f. Charles, however, holds that in this latter 
passage (vss. 4-12) we have only a vision of the future messianic 
kingdom, and that details are not to be pressed. “In this, as in 
visions frequently, there is no exact observance of the unities of 
time and place.” He goes on to point out that the passage at 
one time seems to imply that the history of the world is closed, and 
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the final judgment already passed, because “the Messiah is sur¬ 
rounded by all his righteous and elect ones”; and at another time, 
inasmuch as the righteous angels and the holy “in their mansions” 
are represented as praying and interceding for the children of men 
(39:5), the passage seems to imply that the final judgment is not 
yet come. Charles is therefore inclined to doubt whether the 
locality indicated by the vision is in heaven at all. It may be 
urged, however, that to say that in the vision Messiah is regarded 
as “surrounded by all his righteous and elect ones” is to go beyond 
what is expressed. Vs. 6 reads “And in that place mine eyes saw 
the elect one of righteousness, and of faith, and how righteousness 
shall prevail in his days, and the righteous and elect shall be with¬ 
out number before him for ever and ever.” The completed account 
and gathering of the righteous is to take place in the future, and, in 
vs. 7, Enoch sees not “all the righteous and elect before him,” but 
“All the righteous and elect [that are at present] before him, are 
beautifully resplendent as lights of fire,” etc. These “righteous 
and elect,” in so far as they consist of men, may be regarded as 
those saints who have died, and live the heavenly life with Messiah 
until the day when the kingdom appears upon the earth. It was 
certainly an accepted belief, in New Testament times, that a state 
of happiness or torment was allotted to departed souls preliminary 
to the general resurrection at the last day (Luke 16:22 ff.). Here 
in En. 39:4 “mansions” are spoken of as already allotted to those 
righteous who had died before the days of Messiah’s appearance 
on earth. And whether the privilege is reserved for eminent men 
of God only, or for all righteous, the patriarchs at least are repre¬ 
sented as in a state of conscious existence. There, presumably, 
they exult at the appearance of the messianic Priest-King (Test. 
XXX Patr. Lev. 18:14). They live, though not yet the life of 
the consummated kingdom. That resurrection is reserved until 
Messiah’s kingdom and Messiah are revealed on earth. 1 We may 
also compare I Ezr. 14:9, “tu enim redpieris ab hominibus et con- 
verteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis usquequo 
finiantur tempora.” 2 

* Test. XII Patr. Jude 25:1, where the resurrection is to a renewed life on the 
present earth. 

* Cf. Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah , p. 173. 
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On this interpretation it may be urged that there is nothing 
inconsistent in the vision in En. 39:6, 7, and it may be regarded 
(against Charles and with Dalman) as a passage ranking with 
En., chap. 46 and 62:7 as teaching a personal existence of Messiah. 

This existence, however, Dalman contends is not premundane. 
He regards En. 48:6 as an interpolation. ‘‘He has been chosen 
and hidden before him, before the creation of the world, and for 
evermore.” Dalman further contends that the statements as to 
pre-existence in the Similitudes of Enoch (and also II Ezr.) do not 
presuppose any human birth of Messiah. He is to make his appear¬ 
ance on earth as a fully developed personality. And he goes on to 
say that Judaism “has never known anything of a pre-existence 
peculiar to the Messiah antecedent to his birth as a human being.” 
Dalman also stoutly denies any idea of pre-existence in Jewish 
thought. He opposes the idea of Baldensperger {Das Selbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu, 2d ed., p. 85) that, from the date of the appearance 
of the Similitudes of Enoch, the heavenly pre-existence of Messiah 
“came to be a dogma in apocalyptic circles.” 

This controversy, in which Dalman, Baldensperger, and Har- 
nack are the protagonists, has a value for our purpose, inasmuch 
as the various modifications that are introduced into the views of 
each of these by the position of the others, will, I think, lead to 
a notion of pre-existence that will enable us to interpret John 8:56, 
and the other passages mentioned, in which pre-existence is asserted 
of the Messiah in the Fourth Gospel. 

Hamack has drawn up a distinction {History of Dogma, pp. 
318 ff.) between the Jewish and Hellenic conceptions of pre¬ 
existence. In this he has done a great service to the interpretation 
of New Testament thought on the matter. The main points in 
the Jewish conception, as he says, are (1) that the pre-existing thing 
in Jewish thought exists beforehand with God in the same way as 
it appears on earth, “with all the material attributes belonging 
to its essence”; (2) its manifestation on earth is merely a transi¬ 
tion from concealment to publicity {<j>avepb w). There is no assump- 
tio naturae novae. (3) The old Jewish theory of pre-existence is 
founded on the religious idea of the omniscience and omnipotence 
of God, “that God to whom the events of history do not come as 
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a surprise, but who guides their course.” The primary idea is not 
to ennoble the creature but to exalt and bring to light the wisdom 
and the power of God. 

In the Greek conception, on the other hand, (i) the idea is inde¬ 
pendent of the idea of God, and is based on the conception of the 
distinction between spirit and matter. The spirit is eternal, and 
the flesh is perishable; (2) if these spiritual beings are to appear 
in this finite world they cannot simply become visible, for they have 
no visible form. “They must really rather assume flesh, whether 
they throw it about them as a garment covering or really make it 
their own by a process of transformation or mixture”; (3) the 
material appearance is therefore regarded as something inadequate; 
(4) the objects in question themselves are meant to be ennobled, 
and not God. 

As regards the Jewish conception there can be no doubt that 
it is essentially unphilosophical or rather unmetaphysical, inasmuch 
as it is the actual thing or person as manifested that pre-exists. 
At the same time Hamack goes on to attribute to Jewish thought 
a conception which, he holds, brings it into closer approximation 
to Hellenic, viz., the idea of the original in heaven, and the copy 
appearing on earth. This cannot be very sharply distinguished 
from the former idea of “manifestation.” Hamack deduces this 
from the statements about the Tabernacle and its furniture, which 
are existent in heaven and are shown to Moses in the Mount 
(Exod. 25:9; 26:30; 28:8; Num. 8:4). And we also find that 
Hamack elevates this idea into a general philosophical conception 
as belonging to Jewish thought when he says that, among the 
ancient Jews, as among all the Semitic nations, “everything of real 
value that from time to time appears on earth has its existence in 
heaven.” In other words, it exists with God, i.e., God possesses 
a knowledge of it; and for that reason it has a real being. As will 
be seen later, this must be regarded with Dalman as an un-Jewish, 
or at least un-Palestinian conception, and has no real place in 
Jewish thought. Where it occurs, it must be regarded as the result 
of the Hellenic spirit. 

Hamack allows the influence of the Hellenic spirit on the older 
notion of pre-existence in the Jewish literature belonging to the 
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times of the Maccabees, and the following decades. The influence 
is seen (i) in the application for the first time of the idea of pre¬ 
existence to persons. Passages can be cited in the apocalyptic 
writings of this period, ascribing pre-existence to Moses, the 
patriarchs, etc. Passages from Enoch have already been cited 
as to the pre-existence of the Son of Man. The passage about 
Moses from Assumpt. Mos. c. i is, however, necessarily late, and 
the assertions about the pre-existence of the Temple, the Law, 
Jerusalem, are also found, only in later rabbinic and apocalyptic 
writings. Amid all these the notion of the pre-existence of a 
personal Messiah stands out as much the earliest form of the idea. 
The Greek influence is also seen (2) in the fact that the old distinc¬ 
tion of original and copy is now interpreted as meaning that the 
copy is inferior and more imperfect. In the present aeon of the 
transient it cannot be equivalent to the original, and the time must 
be looked forward to when the original itself will make its appear¬ 
ance. This is illustrated in the New Testament by the concep¬ 
tions of the earthly and heavenly Jerusalems, a heavenly and an 
earthly temple. 

All this leads Haraack to contend that out of these general con¬ 
ditions of thought there sprang the earliest Jewish speculations 
about a personal Messiah. In the messianic ideas, however, them¬ 
selves, Hamack can find no trace of Hellenic thought (op. cit., 
p. 322). He holds that most Jews conceived Messiah as a man, 
and transferred to him, in obedience to prevailing conceptions, the 
idea of preterrestrial existence with God. This position of Har- 
nack’s requires to be traversed. The Hellenic influence cannot be 
denied, but in this essay the contention is that the idea of the pre¬ 
existence of Messiah is the earliest form in which the pre-existence 
conception appears in Jewish thought, and that out of it sprang 
the other applications of pre-existence to the Temple, the Law, the 
Holy City. 

Baldensperger (op. cit., p. 89, n. 1) accepts in the main Hamack’s 
argument, but introduces into it a very important and valuable 
modification. He holds that the desire to glorify God is not the 
real motive in the idea of pre-existence. Instead of that he signifi¬ 
cantly, and with a deeper insight into Jewish thought, substitutes the 
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motive of “the deep necessity for assurance of salvation.” The 
acceptance of this motive has the great advantage that it enables 
Baldensperger to explain the idea of the personal pre-existence of 
Messiah without having recourse to the influence of Hellenic 
thought. Baldensperger, however, has complicated the position 
by asserting that at the basis of the belief in a pre-existent Messiah 
there lies the belief in the pre-existence of individual souls, at least 
in the form that each individual soul is in the hand of God. He 
cites Ps. 139:15 in illustration. This psalm, however, only refers 
to prenatal existence. 1 The idea of Messiah’s pre-existence is not 
subsequent to, but long prior to, the idea of the pre-existence of 
souls. The eternal pre-existence of all souls is not definitely taught 
until the Platonic idea of pre-existence of souls found its way into 
Jewish thought in Egypt. We find it in the Secrets of Enoch 
23:5; Wisd. of Sol. 8:19; Philo De Somn. i. 22; De Gigant. 3 (cf. 
Charles, Secrets of Enoch, note, 23:5). All these instances are 
due to the influence of Platonic thought. Dalman is right in saying 
that “the conception of Messiah’s pre-existence is quite distinct 
from the later Jewish doctrine of the pre-existence of the souls of 
all men” (Words of Jesus, p. 131). This conception of Messiah’s 
pre-existence may thus be regarded as springing essentially from 
“the deep necessity for the assurance of personal salvation.” Th6 
first clear utterance of the idea of the pre-existence of Messiah is 
found in Dan., chap. 7, which undoubtedly implies it. It is true 
that the Son of Man is there a human figure representing the chosen 
kingdom, the saints of the Most High, but one cann ot resist the 
impression in this chapter that the writer is there applying to the 
community language that had previously been used of the real 
figure of the Son of Man. It will be noted that the vision is fol¬ 
lowed by an interpretation, in which the figure of the Son of Man is 
interpreted of the nation. It is quite possible that underlying 
the thought in Dan. 7:13 there is an earlier tradition about a 
Son of Man, “a heavenly personality parallel to the figure of Mes¬ 
siah, who returns with divine powers of restoring life at the end of 
history.”* Paul’s language about “the man from heaven” would 

1 Cf. Jer. 1:5; Schulz, Old Testament Theology , n, 251 ff. 

* Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels , pp. 158-59; cf. Gressmann, Ursprung der 
IsraeliUsch-jadischen Eschatologie, pp. 360 f. 
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point to some tradition of this kind. The expression in Daniel, 
“one like unto a Son of Man,” would indicate that the writer knew 
that in applying the notion to the chosen nation he is taking a 
novel step. That same tradition would therefore appear again on 
the surface in the older sense in the Similitudes of Enoch. The 
dates now usually assigned to Daniel and to the Similitudes of 
Enoch would render this idea not improbable. The Similitudes 
may not have been written more than 50 years after Daniel. 
Daniel may be dated about 170 b.c., and the Similitudes in the 
first half of the first century b.c. It is specially noticeable, in 
connection with this hypothesis, that in Daniel God is the Judge, 
probably because it would be impossible to ascribe this function 
to the saints of the Most High, and that in Enoch what is probably 
the older form of the tradition appears, in which the Son of Man is 
Judge. It is also not improbable that some such form of the tradi¬ 
tion is adumbrated in Mic. 5:2: “ Out of thee shall one come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth are from 
of old, from everlasting.” 

This conception, then, that the real motive in the idea of the 
pre-existence of Messiah is the necessity for the assurance of salva¬ 
tion, would gradually, as the times became more distressful, lead 
on to the idea of the pre-existence of “the throne of glory,” the 
Law, the Temple, Repentance; but the idea of Messiah pre¬ 
existence must be regarded as arising prior to and independently 
of the idea as applied to these. In this connection we may revert 
for a moment to the use that is made by Hamack and others of 
the passages in Exodus which speak of the patterns shown to Moses 
in the Mount. It is impossible to think that an abstract concep¬ 
tion existed early in Jewish thought, to the effect that everything 
of value pre-exists in heaven. The interpretation of this idea that 
God possesses a knowledge of the thing, and for that reason it has 
a real being, which is given by Hamack, must, with Dalman, be 
stoutly condemned as an entirely un-Jewish, or at all events un- 
Palestinian, conception (Dalman, op. dt., p. 299). Abstract theories 
of this description are nowhere in Judaism productive of religious 
beliefs, except where they have blended with and modified, under 
Hellenic influence, the former concrete representations. The 
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notion of pre-existence in general must have a practical and not a 
theoretical origin, and that practical origin has been most clearly 
stated by Baldensperger as the necessity for the assurance of 
salvation. Dalman rightly explains the models of the tabernacle 
and its furniture, shown to Moses in the Mount, as meaning no more 
than “that the oral instruction given to Moses, being insufficient 
to guide him with precision, was supplemented by the exhibition of 
models” {op. cit., p. 299). These passages about the models 
simply mean that a house of God is not to be constructed to please 
human fancies, but according to exact divine prescription. 

This criticism of Dalman’s is, however, but a stage on the way 
toward a complete denial of the presence of a doctrine of pre¬ 
existence in Jewish thought proper. He says that even the idea 
of the pre-existence of Messiah is to be interpreted as he interprets 
the supposed pre-existence of the model of the tabernacle in Exodus. 
His pre-existence is simply existence prior to a certain event, viz., 
his appearance on earth. The meaning is that he comes from God 
and not from men. He denies any such idea as the premundane 
existence of Messiah in pre-Christian thought. He admits a 
personal and real existence of Messiah, prior to his appearance on 
earth. It is a necessary presupposition of his miraculous super¬ 
human appearance. “For all these ideas of pre-existence, earthly 
and heavenly, a potent stimulus lay in the cherished hope that the 
redemption was imminent, or might at any rate come at any mo¬ 
ment. In that case, of course, the Messiah was already in existence; 
the only question was where. The divine providence comes here 
into consideration because it is due to it that all things have been 
so well ordered that the divine scheme of the world should realize 
itself without impediment” (op. cit., p. 302). 

What then about the statements as to pre-existence of Messiah 
in rabbinic literature and in apocalyptic ? Dalman lays emphasis 
on the fact that only the name of Messiah is said to be pre-existent. 
The Messiah had to appear as a full-grown developed man, and the 
opinion generally was that until his manifestation he should remain 
unknown upon the earth. The pre-existence of the name only of 
Messiah he interprets as meaning ideal pre-existence. Dalman 
ought to apply the same criticism to his own conception as he 
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applies to Baldensperger and Hamack’s conception of the existence 
of original and copy. Both are really un-Jewish. This is also to 
misinterpret^the significance of “the name” in Jewish thought. 
For all practical purposes the name is identical with the thing or 
person. Moreover, in the post-Christian rabbinic literature, along¬ 
side the conception of the pre-existence of the name of Messiah, 
there actually exists a belief in his real pre-existence in a pre- 
mundane form. Edersheim {Life and Times of Jesus Christ, I, 
175) quotes from the Talmud the sentence which declares that from 
the time of Judah’s marriage, “ God busied himself with creating 
the light of the Messiah,” and points out that it is significantly 
added, “Before the first oppressor [Pharaoh] was bom, the final 
Deliverer [Messiah, the Son of David] was already bom.” Eder¬ 
sheim also refers to the well-known comment of Yalkut on Isa., 
chap. 60, which states that the light of Messiah was hidden beneath 
the throne of his glory for the Messiah and his age. That this form 
of existence is not ideal is shown by the other story in the Talmud, 
that Messiah had actually been bom in the royal palace at Bethle¬ 
hem, bore the name Menahem (“Comforter”), was discovered by 
one R. Judan, but had been carried away by a storm. 

Now, even although these doctrines are late and post-Christian, 
it is impossible to believe that they were influenced by Christian 
thought. So far as can be seen, the influence of Christian thought 
upon Jewish messianic beliefs acted in the opposite direction, and 
led to strong emphasis on the human-side. 1 

The matter, however, of a premundane existence for Messiah in 
pre-Christian thought is really settled by the assi gning of a pre- 
Christian date to the Similitudes of Enoch. The passage, En. 48:2, 
3,6, 7 a, says that not only the name of Messiah was named “before 
the sun and the signs were created, before the stars of the heaven 
were made.” It also asserts that “He has been chosen and hidden 
before the (Lord of Spirits) before the creation of the world and 
for evermore.” There are passages in 4 Ezr. 12:32 and 13:26 

x Cf. Schttrer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ , II, ii, 162. He quotes 
the famous saying in Justin, Trypho c. 49, We all expect that the Christ will be bom 
as a man from among men. Also a Talmudic passage, Jer. Taanith 2:1: “Rabbi 
Abbahusaith: If a man says to thee—I am God, he lies; I am the Son of Man, he will 
at last repent it; I ascend to heaven, if he said it he will not prove it.” 
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which speak of Messiah as kept. “He whom the Most High hath 
kept a great season” (13:26), “whom the Most High hath kept 
unto the end of days” (12:32). The Enoch passages show that 
the idea of a real pre-existence of Messiah, in the sense of a pre- 
mundane existence, had a place in apocalyptic thought. It has, 
of course, to be remembered that the whole conception of the Son 
of Man in Enoch is unique in Jewish literature, but against this 
has to be set the fact that there exist so many similarities of thought 
and expression in the books of the New Testament (see Charles 
ed., p. 43). These, widespread as they are amongst the various 
New Testament writings, would seem to point not only to literary 
dependence, but also to the existence of a milieu of apocalyptic 
thought in New Testament times, which itself comes to expression 
in Enoch. Out of nearly 100 parallels adduced by Charles from 
the book with the thought of the New Testament, more than half 
of these are taken from the Similitudes. Moreover, the titles, 
“Christ,” or “the Anointed One”; “the Righteous One”; “the 
Elect One”; appear in Enoch for the first time in apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture as applied to the expected Messiah, as against their application 
in previous literature to actual historic individuals. Also, the title 
Son of Man is found in Enoch for the first time, as a definite title. 
We are therefore, in the Similitudes, in the presence of a powerful 
trend of Jewish thought which probably exercised an influence 
on the mind of our Lord himself. There can be no doubt that the 
premundane existence of the Messiah is meant in 8:56; and it is 
stated still more explicitly in 17:5, 24. In the latter verse the exact 
phrasing of Enoch is reproduced. 

The pre-existence of Messiah is hinted at in Dan. 7:13, 14. 
The kingdom is conferred upon the Son of Man, and is an 
everlasting kingdom, without beginning, and without end. The 
Son of Man comes from the darkness where he is hidden. The 
four beasts in this vision come up from the great sea, but it 
is not-stated whence the “One like unto a Son of Man” comes. 
Evidently he is represented as coming from some region in 
heaven where he is hidden. It is notable that this pre-existence, 
only hinted at in Daniel, is taken for granted in Enoch (cf. Schulz, 
op. tit., II, 446). 
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The four passages quoted from the Fourth Gospel at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter I propose to take as expressing on the part of 
Jesus, this consciousness of Messianic pre-existence. They are 
not to be regarded as implying a recollection of a former eternal 
existence, but, if they are to be regarded as uttering an authentic 
thought in the consciousness of Jesus, and not as creations of the 
evangelist’s own thought, they must in some way be brought into 
line with other apocalyptic utterances in the Synoptic Gospels. 
This can be done only on one interpretation of them. The position 
adopted by the present writer with regard to the use by Jesus of 
apocalyptic imagery is that he used it in moments of special exalta¬ 
tion as a form of self-expression. It is so in these passages. These 
moments of tense feeling are found in the Fourth Gospel, equally 
with the Synoptics. We have an instance in what we have at¬ 
tempted to prove is an apocalyptic utterance in 2:19; Jesus speaks 
in 7:19 with such passionate insight into the murderous purposes 
of his opponents that they said haiiisbvwv (cf. 8:48). We 
may compare 7:37 (fetpa^w); 7:46; 12:22-36; 18:6 (cf. J. Weiss, 
Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 54, n. 1). At such moments 
of intense feeling, when his vocation burned and gleamed before 
him, he made use of the language of current messianic thought. 

In 6:62, “Son of Man” is object of Oeuprjre, and subject of 
fjv t 6 vpbrtpov. “Son of Man” is here no ideal conception. He 
is a real individual, with whom Jesus identifies himself. Moreover, 
the “glory” spoken of in 17:5 is a glory possessed realiter, before 
the world was. r opA crtaorq of the former clause in this passage 
must be equivalent to xapi <rol of the second. Similarly, 17:24 
can be interpreted only of One who conceives himself as really 
pre-existent, the object of the love of God. So Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel is the “Son of Man,” “who has come down from heaven.” 

This conception of the pre-existence of the Son of Man has 
much more right to be regarded as the dogmatic conception that 
governs the thought of the Gospel than the Logos-conception of the 
Prologue. It is essentially an apocalyptic conception. The evan¬ 
gelist, interpreting the messianic consciousness of Jesus himself, 
moves with freedom amid the apocalyptic ideas that his Master 
chose as forms of self-expression. Instead of doing, as the syn- 
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optists do often, simply renarrating his apocalyptic utterances, and 
sometimes heightening the apocalyptic imagery (cf. Streeter, in Ox¬ 
ford Studies in Synoptic Gospels), the Fourth Evangelist interprets 
the thoughts of Jesus in these matters. He enables us to understand 
that he was not bound by the details of apocalyptic thought. He 
represents him as appropriating and making more definite the 
notion of pre-existence that is hinted at in Daniel. 1 He also repre¬ 
sents him as appropriating and making still more definite other 
conceptions suggested in the vision of Daniel. The appearance 
of Jesus upon earth is really parallel to the appearance of the Son 
of Man from where he has been hidden from all eternity, in Daniel. 
His earthly life is a progress “ to the Father ”: “I go to the Father.” 
In Daniel, the One like unto a Son of Man comes to the Ancient 
of Days, “and they brought him near before him.” Thereupon 
“dominion and glory, and a kingdom are conferred upon him.” 

1 The real source of Jesus’ freedom in regard to apocalyptic thought is found in his 
consciousness of a unique relationship to the Father, and the place occupied by the 
cross in his thought, on the lines of the Suffering Servant idea. I do not regard the 
ellipsis after el/d in el/d of 8:58 as fully supplied by XpUrroi. The expression 

dfd is perhaps consciously and deliberately an ellipsis , on the ground that the Fourth 
Evangelist does not identify Jesus solely with the Messiah. In the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus seems to avoid at any time verbally identifying himself with the Messiah, 
perhaps in order that his consciousness of his sonship and the messianic consciousness 
might not appear merely to coincide. The former absorbs the latter. 
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A SOURCE-BOOK OF JUDAISM IN NEW TESTAMENT 

TIMES 1 

When the Bible is regarded only as a book of authoritative revelation 
concerning religious practice or belief, the chief interest men will have 
in non-canonical Jewish or Christian books is that they be recognized 
as such and excluded from the canon. Books so excluded will always 
be neglected, and were in early times in danger of being lost altogether. 
When Protestantism denied authority to the Apocrypha, that is to the 
books and parts of books of the Catholic Vulgate which were not in 
the Jewish canon of the Old Testament, these books inevitably fell 
out of popular use, though they were recommended at first as useful 
books to read. Even the Revised Version of the Apocrypha (1895) 
has failed, certainly in our own country, to bring them again to public 
attention. But when the Bible is used as a collection of historical 
sources, and the effort is made to understand the history of Israel’s 
religious and moral development from the beginning to the rise of 
Christianity, and to understand Christianity itself in the light of its 
historical sources and environment, then the significance of canonidty 
fades away. The historian wants all the literary products and records 
of the period he is studying; and the historian of the rise of Christianity 
has a peculiar interest in the events and movements in Judaism just 
before and during the lives of Jesus and the first disciples. He turns 
first of all to the Apocrypha as likely to contain the Jewish books which, 
after the canon, had the greatest popularity and were probably most 
representative of current opinion. The Apocrypha as a collection is 
ultimately due to the fact that the Greek Old Testament of Hellenistic 
Jews contained a number of additional books of similar character to 
those of the third part of the Hebrew canon, the Hagiographa, books, 
that is, of history, story, poetry, and wisdom. The presence of these 
additional books in the Septuagint indicates that the exact limits of the 
canon were not yet rigidly fixed in Palestine in New Testament times; 

1 The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. In English with 
Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books. Edited in 
conjunction with many scholars, by R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913. 2 vols. £3 35. net ($19.25). 
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and since most of the books of our Apocrypha were written in Hebrew, 
there is every reason to suppose that they were known and valued in 
Palestine as well as in Egypt. But the Apocrypha was not a fixed 
collection. Manuscripts of the Septuagint and other Greek texts con¬ 
tain some other books besides those which, through the Latin, happen 
to compose our Apocrypha. The Latin contained one important book 
(II Esdras) which is not extant in Greek. Other Christian churches, 
Syrian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Armenian, preserved still other Jewish books, 
chiefly of an apocalyptical and legendary character, and of pseudony¬ 
mous form. In early Christian lists the names of many such books 
are given. To them the title apocrypha , “hidden books,” originally 
and properly belonged. They were books concerning mysteries, per¬ 
haps primarily the esoteric books of secret sects. The canonical Hagiog- 
rapha, however, contains one such, the Book of Daniel (165 b.c.), 
which may be regarded as starting, or as newly starting, the production 
of apocalyptical writings. The two or three centuries with which we 
are dealing were prolific in writings of this kind, and a high value was 
put upon them in certain circles (cf. II Esdras 14:44-47). Many dis¬ 
appeared altogether. Of those named in Christian lists several are 
not otherwise known. From some, early Christian writers give cita¬ 
tions. Some have survived, whether because they were most used 
and valued, or through the chance preservation and discovery of a 
single manuscript. 

In regard to writings of this sort, which make up the larger part of 
the second volume, the Pseudepigrapha, of the edition before us, scholarly 
opinions differ as to composition, date, place, and the vital question 
whether they represent the ruling type of Judaism, or belong to special 
sects, Essenic or other, or narrow and peculiar circles. The latter is 
the opinion of many Jewish scholars, who maintain that the best sources 
for a knowledge of Judaism proper even in New Testament times are 
to be found in the Talmud and other Hebrew and Aramaic writings of 
the rabbis, although as writings they date from about 200 a.d. down to 
the early Middle Ages. This rabbinical literature in fact records 
traditions that reach far back. It has, moreover, the undoubted right 
to be regarded as the product and record of the prevailing character 
and movement of the Jewish religion in the post-exilic, and especially 
in the post-Maccabean, period. The student of Judaism in New Testa¬ 
ment times cannot safely neglect this literature, however discouraging 
he may find the reading of it, and however hard it may be to distinguish 
in it the early and the late, and especially to get behind the effects of 
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the end of the temple and of the political independence of Judaism 
(70-135 a.d.). The volumes before us contain one small though impor¬ 
tant bit of this literature, one of the sixty-three books of the Mishna, 
the Pirke Aboth, or Sayings of the Fathers. The Mishna (200 a.d.) 
is a systematic arrangement, exposition, and elaboration of the Penta- 
teuchal laws. It must be regarded as the result of the principal work 
of the principal Jewish teachers for many generations. We know the 
names of the most important scribes whose work it is (the Tanaim), 
and from this and other sources we know something about their teachings 
and personalities. There can be no doubt that the reading of the 
Mishna and of proper selections—especially of haggadic material— 
from the Talmud, the Targums, and the Midrashim, including the 
earliest Jewish prayers and liturgies, is an indispensable means of learn¬ 
ing to think and feel as the Jews of Palestine, and especially as the 
scribes and Pharisees of Judea, did in the time of Jesus and Paul. 

But Hellenistic Judaism belongs also to the historical background 
and environment, if not directly of Jesus, yet of Paid and the New 
Testament; and for Hellenistic Judaism our available sources are 
many and extensive. Some, of course, are included in the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, for the Septuagint was the sacred book of Hellenistic 
Judaism. But apart from this we possess, entire or in fragments, 
historical, philosophical, apologetic, and poetic works of Egyptian 
Jews, and above all most of the many works of Philo of Alexandria 
(about 20 b.c. — 40 A.D.), who has his large place in the history both of 
the Jewish religion and of Greek philosophy. Then there is Josephus 
(about 37-105 a.d.), the historian on whom we depend for our knowledge 
of the course of events amid which Christianity arose. His significance 
for the student of New Testament times can be briefly indicated in 
the words of Hausrath: “Our task is to see the circumstances described 
by Josephus with the eyes of the Evangelists, and from their experiences 
to complete them; and also to read the narratives of the Gospels in 
connection with the historical circumstances described by Josephus.” 
In order to complete even so brief a sketch of our sources for Judaism 
in New Testament times it is necessary to add three remarks. In the 
first place the Old Testament, and pre-eminently the Pentateuch, was the 
authoritative canon of all Jews in this period. Judaism was the religion 
of a book. It was divided into many sects, but all acknowledged the 
same Torah, the same revealed will of God. The Mishna was the 
result of the study of the Pentateuch by Judean rabbis. Philo’s two 
principal works were an allegorical commentary oh a part of the Pen- 
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tateuch, and a systematic treatment of the Mosaic laws. Josephus 
not only retells the sacred history, but attempts to set forth the law 
in systematic form. Paid and others must adjust the new gospel to 
the same sacred text. The second remark is that the New Testament 
itself is the most important source of the Judaism of its own time, and 
though it receives much light from other sources, it gives still more than 
it receives. John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul, and the authors of Hebrews, 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Revelation, witness to Judaism both by 
what they receive and approve, and by what they reject and oppose. 

The third remark is that the relations between Christians and 
Jews during the first two centuries, but especially until the Bar Cochba 
movement (132-135 a.d.), continued to be close. In the region of 
apocalyptical literature it has to be recognized that the line between 
Jewish and Christian authorship is hard to draw. There are in the 
volumes before us Jewish books in Christian revisions. Perhaps the 
New Testament Apocalypse can be so described. There can be no 
doubt that much can be learned about Judaism from the Christian 
Apocrypha contained in Vols. VIII and IX of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
The Didache may contain a Jewish book, the Two Ways, and witness 
to another region of close contact between Christians and Jews. The 
influence of Greek mystery cults upon Christianity may have been 
mediated through Judaism. The question whether a Jewish Gnosticism 
prepared the way for the Christian is indeed obscure. The fact that 
the Odes of Solomon impress many scholars as Jewish originals indicates 
at least the difficulty of the question how far Judaism was then develop¬ 
ing mystical sects. Professor Moore has recently shown that the official 
closing of the Jewish canon was due to the attraction which the Gospels 
and perhaps other Christian books exerted even in rabbinical circles 
in the second century. Hamack has just set forth freshly the importance 
of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho (= R. Tarphon?), as a source for 
Judaism early in the second century. 1 

It is in the light of this general survey of the historical sources of 
Judaism in New Testament times that we can best give its right 
place to the collection before us. Here we have the chief surviving 
Jewish apocrypha , in the wider sense of that word; that is, the books 
of our own “Apocrypha” and other books extant in Greek or other 
versions, which Christians valued and kept after Jews had let them go; 

1 The close relationship between Judaism and Christianity has been comprehen¬ 
sively treated by Hoennicke in his Das Judenckristcntum im erstcn und zwttien Jakr - 
hundert (1908). 
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books, for the most part, which stood at least some chance, in some 
circles, because of age, popularity, or express claim, of gaining a place 
among the sacred Scriptures of Judaism and then of Christianity. 
There are, however, a few books to which neither this description nor 
the title Apocrypha or Pseudepigrapha can properly be applied. Since 
these volumes will not be at everyone’s hand I give below their contents, 
rearranging the books in approximately chronological order, and indi¬ 
cating the distinction between books believed by the editors to have 
been written in Hebrew or Aramaic, and those written in Greek, a 
distinction which is important though in some cases uncertain. 

The first and the last word of the reviewer of these significant 
volumes ought to be one of praise and gratitude, and the principal word 
between might well be one of exhortation to ministers and other students 
of the Bible to get and use this collection. We have here together, in 
English translation on the basis of a critical text, with sufficient and 
reliable introductions and explanatory notes, the books to which the 
student of the New Testament turns first, after the Old Testament, 
in his effort to understand the Judaism out of which Christianity came. 

For the English text of the Apocrypha we are told that “in a few 
cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes.” We are left to discover for ourselves that the R.V. is 
followed in I Esdras, Judith, and Baruch (except for poetic arrange¬ 
ment); that it is altered only very occasionally in Wisdom; that it is 
more thoroughly revised in I and II Maccabees, Prayer of Manasses, 
and Additions to Esther; that Tobit is a rendering of the Sinaitic text, 
in place of the Vatican and Alexandrian which R.V. follows; and that 
Sirach has a wholly new version, based on the Hebrew so far as it is 
extant. Canon Charles, the general editor, contributes condensations— 
the complete text, with abridged introductions and notes—of his well- 
known editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah (the Jewish part of 
the Ascension of Isaiah), I and H Enoch, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, and the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. 
In the case of II Enoch the translation from the Slavonic by Morfill, 
who died in 1909, is replaced by a new version by Mr. Forbes. A line 
in explanation of this would have been welcome. Dr. Charles also 
edits the Fragments of a Zadokite Work, separately printed in 1912. 
Mr. G. H. Box’s IV Ezra is a condensation of his admirable edition, 
The Ezra-Apocalypse , 1912. The Story of Ahikar is a reprint from 
the edition of 1898, in convenient parallel columns, of the translations 
from Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian, and adds the recently discovered 
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Aramaic text, of about 400 b.c., which pushes the date of the book back 
two or three hundred years, and indicates, probably, non-Jewish author¬ 
ship. Other books in the volume of Pseudepigrapha and all the Apoc¬ 
rypha proper are edited freshly for this work. 

For twenty years past the student in this field has been in ever- 
increasing and quite incalculable debt to Dr. Charles—now Canon of 
Westminster—the general editor of these volumes. One can have 
only sincere and grateful admiration for his untiring industry and 
amazing productivity in this obscure and difficult region of research. 
There is an intellectual and spiritual energy behind such labors that is 
our wonder and despair. 

It is natural to compare this collection with the two volumes of 
Kautzsch’s similar German work (1900), after which this is patterned. 
“On a smaller scale than the present work and embracing fewer books 
of this literature”; “the best work that has hitherto appeared on this 
literature as a whole, but many parts of it are already antiquated”: 
these are Canon Charles’s characterizations of it. The new work is not 
quite so uniform in its scale and manner of treatment as the old, and 
not quite so consistently adapted to a definite use. Kautzsch aimed 
to make the results of criticism accessible to the general reader. The 
work of Charles is adapted to that purpose so far as it is an abridgment 
of more elaborate editions; but the treatment as a whole is more tech¬ 
nical. Simpson’s elaborate textual apparatus for the Book of Tobit 
belongs to an edition of the Sinaitic Greek text, not to a translation 
of it, and is useful only to the student with the Greek text before 
him. Box and Oesterley’s Sirach could well have appeared as a separate 
volume, and a condensation of it in the present work. It occupies 
more than a third of the first volume, and is the most important con¬ 
tribution which these volumes make to the scholar’s equipment, worthily 
filling an empty place in English literature since the discovery of the 
Hebrew texts. In this case the separate commentary by Oesterley 
{Cambridge Bible , 1912) is the shorter and more popular treatment. 

If the intention was to make this literature more accessible to the 
average minister and student of the Bible, it should if possible have 
been more briefly and simply edited, and less sumptuously printed. 
For I must venture to descend to the homely subject of price, because 
this, more than the somewhat technical treatment, will, I fear, set 
bounds to its usefulness. Kautzsch costs 19 marks, and can be had 
by those who have an interest in it. Canon Charles tells us that “the 
greater part of these books [the Pseudepigrapha] have hitherto been 
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accessible only in expensive editions.’* In fact the seven volumes by 
Charles already mentioned, together with the separate printing of his 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work , Box’s Ezra-Apocalypse , Ryle and James’s 
Psalms of ihe Pharisees , Taylor’s Sayings of the Fathers , eleven volumes 
in all, are listed at $35.80. The cost of the present work is, in England, 
£3 3 s.j and in America—because of the urgent preference of our govern¬ 
ment that we buy instead of this an equal weight, thirteen pounds, of 
American-made books—$19.25, Special students who have the sepa¬ 
rate editions must have this also; since, although it is made up in part 
of condensations of these, it contains also many wholly new and impor¬ 
tant editions. But I fear that it will seem out of the reach of the majority 
of those who would be interested to possess it. Would it not have been 
a feasible plan to have continued the publication of separate editions, 
in which, owing chiefly to Dr. Charles, English literature is already 
so far advanced; and in such a general collection as this to aim to reach 
a wider circle and encourage a more general reading of this literature ? 
Such an edition, with briefer introductions and notes, cheaper paper, 
and smaller type, might have made room, within smaller compass, for 
a still more complete collection of texts, something more nearly approach¬ 
ing the ideal of a source-book of Judaism in the New Testament period. 

It will I fear seem ungracious and useless now that this great work 
is before us to express the wish that it might have been in some respects 
different. But perhaps it may help rather than hinder the right use 
of the book as it is, to point out its limitations. It is of course inad¬ 
vertently that the preface prefixed to each volume states that “Volume 
II contains all the remaining extant non-canonical Jewish books [in addi¬ 
tion to the Apocrypha of Volume I] written between 200 b.c. and 100 a.d., 
with possibly one or two exceptions.” This not only leaves no place 
for the two most voluminous Jewish writers of antiquity, Philo and 
Josephus, but it unfortunately gives the impression that we have here 
all the documents that are to be taken into account in the study of 
Judaism in New Testament times. How very far this is from being 
the case is evident from the survey of the literary records of Judaism 
with which this article begins. One need only read Schurer’s discussion 
of sources in Volume I of his History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ , and of Palestinian and Hellenistic Jewish literature in 
Volume V, to realize how much more the student has to reckon with. 

Dr. Charles’s selection is in fact nearly the same as that of Kautzsch. 
The two first volumes contain the same fifteen books. The second 
volume of Charles, the Pseudepigrapha, contains seventeen books, 
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four more than that of Kautzsch; but of the four only one is a pseud- 
epigraph, the Secrets of Enoch. The Story of Ahikar dates as early as 
500 b.c. and is rather “the oldest extant book of world-literature” 
(Eduard Meyer) than a book of Judaism. The Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work is a newly discovered Hebrew document of which we are glad 
to have an edition by Dr. Charles, but its date and significance remain 
as yet quite uncertain. The Pirke Aboth is a tractate of the Mishna, 
which is the fundamental text of the Talmud and the primary document 
of rabbinical Judaism. It is right to include it in a source-book of 
Judaism, but its inclusion opens the door into a large place. These 
three books, in fact, might well belong to a third volume of selections 
from Hebrew and Aramaic sources. 

But is the collection of Pseudepigrapha proper complete? If 
Pseudo-Aristeas is included, why not Pseudo-Hecataeus (fragments) 
and Pseudo-Phocylides ? With the Wisdom of Solomon and IV Macca¬ 
bees, why not also the fragments of the early Hellenistic Jewish his¬ 
torians, apologists, poets, and philosophers? A translation of the 
texts printed by W. N. Steams, Fragments from Grecian Jewish Writers , 
would occupy only a few pages, and their importance is not to be ques¬ 
tioned. 

It is natural that Charles should be partial to the apocalyptical 
and legendary literature to which he has devoted his life. He says 
that in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era, the apocalypses “ almost alone represented the advance of the higher 
theology in Judaism, which culminated in Christianity”; and speaks 
of “their immeasurable value as being practically the only historical 
memorials of the religious development of Judaism from 200 b.c. to 100 
a.d., and particularly of the development of that side of Judaism to 
which, historically, Christendom in large measure owes its existence.” 
Now there are some, Dr. James Drummond for example, who esteem 
very highly the religious significance of Philo. Others, especially Jewish 
scholars, emphasize the ethical and spiritual elements in the teachings of 
the rabbis. Charles finds that “the ethical element is the fundamental 
element in the chief books of this [apocalyptical] literature,” and that 
the ethical element present also in Talmudic literature “somehow lacks 
the fire and inspiration that distinguish it in the Pseudepigrapha.” 
In fact, ethical and spiritual religion is to be found in apocalypses like 
Enoch and Ezra, in Philo, and in the haggada of the rabbis, and in all 
three it is burdened and perverted by other things; in the apocalypses 
by curious speculations about the mysteries of heaven and earth and 
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of the future; in Philo by ingenious searchings after hidden meanings 
in every letter of Scripture; in the rabbinical literature by the anxious 
effort to hedge about every minute precept of the law with additional 
protective restrictions. In all three, ethical and spiritual religion was 
hampered and confined by the belief in the inviolable canon of Holy 
Scripture and in the chosen and peculiar people, Israel. Christianity 
received spiritual and ethical instruction and impulse from all sides, 
and inherited in a measure, with all its freedom, all these sorts of burdens 
and restrictions. Whether those of the apocalyptic type, or those of 
allegorism, or those of literalism and externality, were the more danger¬ 
ous and harmful is a question of impression. 

Important as the apocalyptical element in the New Testament 
is and indispensable as are the Jewish apocalypses for a historical 
understanding of this element, I cannot, for myself, assent to the opinion 
that the Book of Enoch is the most important Jewish book written 
between 200 b.c. and 100 a.d., because by its spiritualizing of the mes¬ 
sianic hope it made the rise of Christianity possible. 1 The line that 
reaches from prophecy to Christianity does not run so straight through 
Daniel and Enoch. It is true that Christians early appropriated and 
developed the apocalyptical ideas of Judaism; but the Judaism to 
which Jesus attached himself was that of John the Baptist; and John 
was not an apocalyptist, but, as his contemporaries saw, a prophet 
of a far more ancient and a very different type, the type of Elijah, the 
type of Amos. That, in part, foreign influences, especially Persian, 
diverted Jewish prophecy into apocalyptical lines, and that Christianity 
was in part a revival of the native Jewish prophetic spirit, seems at least 
to state a part of the truth. But if it is a mistake to make one’s his¬ 
torical approach to Christianity exclusively along the line of the apoca¬ 
lypse, it is equally a mistake to suppose that the apocalyptical stream 
is, in the year 70, or 100, or 135, wholly diverted from Judaism into 
Christianity. Perhaps Charles does not mean to leave that impression. 
Akiba and his associates were both legalistic rabbis and apocalyptists; 
.and the Talmud contains evidence that apocalyptical ideas were current 
through the centuries between the New Testament age and the revival 
of Hebrew apocalyptical writing in the Middle Ages. The apocalypse 
did not create Christianity, nor did the desertion of it change Judaism 
into a purely legalistic religion. But it is of course true that the influence, 
for better and for worse, of the Jewish apocalypse upon primitive Chris¬ 
tianity was deep-going and far-reaching. The possibility of such an 

1 Charles, Book of Enoch , 2d ed., pp. vi, cviii. 
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interpretation of Jesus and of Paul as Schweitzer’s is proof enough of 
the importance of a constant study of this literature. 

Returning to the work before us, even if we regard it as meant 
especially to gather up the literature of the apocalypse, and enable 
the student to trace all the lines of connection it contains between 
Judaism and Christianity, we may still express the wish for somewhat 
more than is given. Schurer could safely have been followed to the 
extent of including the Apocalypse of Abraham, the Paralipomena 
Jeremiae (Rest of the Words of Baruch), the fragments of lost works 
preserved in citations by the church Fathers, the Pseudo-Philonic 
Liber antiquitaium biblicarum , which is one of the “one or two” omis¬ 
sions which Charles explains as due to the lack as yet of a critical edition 
of the text. 

The student of apocalyptical literature needs in fact to make his 
beginning long before the Books of Daniel and Enoch, and to continue 
his studies, in Jewish and Christian books alike, well down into the 
Christian era. There are two contrasts that we are especially interested 
to understand. One is that between the national hope of Israel, which 
even at its highest belongs to this world, and the cosmic eschatology 
of the apocalypse proper, centering in the contrast between this world 
and the world to come, supematuralistic and other-worldly in character, 
dualistic in its foundation. Was the first always the popular, the 
second the exceptional or the theological form of the hope ? Was the 
first native to Israel, and the second the effect of foreign influences? 
For the study of this problem the volumes before us furnish the most 
important documents, and many illuminating discussions. Compare, 
for example, the national hope of Sirach 36:1-17, or Psalms of Solomon, 
chap. 17, with the eschatology of Enoch, chaps. 37-71, or Assumption 
of Moses, chap. 10. Or compare the reaction of Jewish faith upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem in Baruch in the Apocrypha, with that of the 
Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch. The other contrast that we need to 
trace and explain is that within the apocalyptical literature itself be¬ 
tween the cosmic and historic eschatology that centers in a world- 
catastrophe and the world-renewal, and the eschatology that is con¬ 
cerned with the fortunes of individual souls, good and bad, after death, 
that is, with detailed accounts of the various rewards of heaven and 
punishments of hell. The apocalypses here printed, like the New 
Testament Apocalypse, are almost entirely of the former type. The 
Apocalypse of Peter, which early rivaled that of John in popularity, 
is the earliest Christian representative of the second sort. There are 
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indeed beginnings in Enoch (e.g., chaps. 22, 27,102-4), and especially in 
IV Ezra, chap. 7. It would have been worth while, if possible, to in¬ 
clude further materials bearing on the question of the sources, whether 
Jewish or heathen, whether oriental or Greek, of this later devel¬ 
opment of the apocalypse, which culminates for us in Dante. The 
Apocalypses of Elijah and Zechariah (Steindorff, 1899), and some 
eschatological sayings of the Talmud are important in this direction, 
and make it at least probable that Jewish apocalyptists had already 
received (from Greek Orphic cults, or from a common oriental source ?) 
impulses in this new direction. 

The ideal source-book of Judaism in the time of Christ might well 
extend its apocalyptical materials somewhat and then add a third 
volume of selections from rabbinical literature, and—how can we help 
adding ?—a fourth, of selections from Philo and Josephus. But what¬ 
ever criticism seems to be involved in these suggestions concerns what 
the volumes do not rather than what they do contain, and would 
not have been called for if it had not been for the unfortunate remark 
about “all the remaining extant non-canonical Jewish books,” and 
if the information needed to correct it had been given; if, instead of 
an argument for the greater value of the pseudepigraphic literature as 
compared with the rabbinic, the Introduction had contained a complete 
review, however summary, of all the known literary products of Judaism 
during this period, those extant and those known only by title or cita¬ 
tion, beginning with the latest parts of the Old Testament and includ¬ 
ing all the rabbinical writings which may contain traditions from the 
first two Christian centuries; so that the place and relative importance 
of the books here given would have been clear. 

For what these volumes offer we may well be grateful and proud, 
for they constitute a notable achievement of English scholarship. Our 
space quite prohibits the effort to describe in detail the treatment of 
each of the thirty or more books and the work of each of the twenty- 
eight contributors. That the work is not all of equal excellence is 
inevitable, but it is careful and thorough work throughout. The 
introductions include discussions of the theological and ethical teachings 
of the books, and of their influence. An elaborate index helps the stu¬ 
dent to trace out special subjects, though it cannot of course take the 
place of the consecutive reading of the books themselves. Questions 
of date and place cannot always—indeed in this literature cannot 
often—be answered with certainty. Literary analysis can easily 
proceed too fast and too confidently. We know that both stories and 
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apocalypses are subject to constant changes with change of place and 
time and circumstance. But necessary as analysis sometimes is, it is 
well to remember that some one or some circle put the book together as 
it lies before us, and that it was used about as it is by many generations 
of people who did not notice or did not mind the inconsistencies between 
its different parts. Perhaps the books as they are represent the average 
Jew, whom we want to know, better than any of their component parts. 

Certainly these books are good and useful to read, as Jerome and 
Luther agree in affirming of the Apocrypha proper, good not only for 
“furtherance of the knowledge of the history,” but also “for example 
of life and instruction of manners.” It is an illuminating and fascinat¬ 
ing occupation to compare the wisdom of Jesus ben Sira with the 
Old Testament proverbial literature on the one side, and with the wisdom 
of Jesus of Nazareth on the other; to study the interaction of Hebrew 
and Greek ethics and religion (of which we are ourselves the product) 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, and to compare the place of “Wisdom” 
in his religion with that of Christ and the Spirit in the religion of Paul; 
to compare with Paul’s sense of sin and experience of the law that of 
the Ezra apocalyptist; to find the narrowness of Pharisaism in the 
Book of Jubilees, and its ideals and hopes amid trials in the Psalms of 
Solomon, and its joy in the law in Baruch or Aboth; to read in the Book 
of Enoch of the pre-existent Son of Man who is to judge the world; 
to trace in Enoch and Wisdom the beginnings of belief in the immortality 
of the spirit, in distinction from the more native Jewish idea of resur¬ 
rection; above all to look for the sense of God and the heart of religion 
beneath varying and strange forms of expression, and to realize— 
perhaps to our surprise—how much depth of religious feeling and 
beauty and power of language is to be found in books to which the 
unfortunate and in part unfitting names apocrypha and pseudepigrapha 
have given the reputation of falsity and worthlessness. It is surely 
not too much to say that the student of the Old and New Testaments is 
in duty bound to acquaint himself with this extra-canonical literature, 
and that it is indispensable to the proper pursuit of his task. For 
the texts themselves, in English form, and for the study of their place 
and meaning, these two volumes must for a long while maintain their 
place as the standard edition. 

Frank C. Porter 

Yale University 
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THE DEUTERONOMIC TITHE 

The purpose of this discussion is to raise problems, rather than to 
solve them. Certain phases of the Hebrew law regarding the tithe 
have received little or no attention; and the hope that, when attention 
is called to them, others may be able to lighten our darkness is, perhaps, 
sufficient justification for this paper. 

The Old Testament references to the tithe are few in number and 
somewhat indefinite in character. The oldest law on the subject is 
that of Deuteronomy (12:6, 17; 14:22 f., 28 f.; 26:12 f.). The only 
other legislation is in P, viz., Num. 18:21-26 and Lev. 27:30-33. The 
legislation of J (Exod., chap. 34) and of E (Exod., chaps. 20-23) contains 
no allusion to it. Yet that there was payment of tithes prior to the 
requirements of the Deuteronomic law is practically certain. The 
story of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28:22=E) seems to testify clearly to the 
custom of paying tithes at the shrine there in early times. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by Amos 4:4, which testifies to the custom as 
practiced at both Bethel and Gilgal in the eighth century b.c. The an¬ 
tiquity of tithing in Israel is also supported by Gen. 14:20, which records 
that Abraham paid tithes of his booty to Melchizedek, priest-king of 
Salem. But this support is a slender one in the present state of opinion 
regarding the date and character of this chapter. In view of these 
slight data and of the fact that tithing was a widely spread custom in the 
ancient world, 1 it is safe to conclude that a tithe was paid at the various 
local shrines in Israel long prior to the Deuteronomic reformation. 

The new thing in Deuteronomy is the transfer of the offering of the 
tithe from the local shrines to the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
tithe is to be taken of “all the increase of thy seed that cometh forth of 
the field year by year,” viz., “thy com, thy new wine, and thine oil.” 
This, together with “the firstlings of thy herd and thy flock,” is to be 
eaten “before Yahweh thy God in the place where he shall choose to 

* It is known to have existed in Babylonia (under the New Empire), Persia, 
Greece, Rome, Carthage, Lydia, Syria, China, Morocco, among the Sabaeans, and 
among Mohammedans generally. See C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments, II (1901), 179 f. and Babylonian and Assyrian Laws , Contracts and Letters (1904), 
pp. xi, 205 f., on the question as to the practice of tithing in Old Babylonia and 
Assyria. That tithing was practiced in Egypt is practically certain (cf. Gen. 41:34), 
though in the inscriptions thus far translated I have been able to find only one dis¬ 
tinct reference to it. In the Harris Papyrus, Plate 57 1 . 8 (see Breasted, Ancient 
Records , IV, § 354) the king declares that he has not taken a tithe of the temple slaves 
for his own use, as former rulers had done. The careful measurements of fields 
recorded seem also to have been made for purposes of taxation or tithing. 
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establish his name/’ by the offerer and his family, his slaves, and the 
Levites of his village. Every third year these same Levites, together 
with the widows and orphans, are to receive the whole of the year’s 
tithe for their support. 

Now, questions arise. If a community was expected to take its 
tithe to Jerusalem and eat it all, as well as the firstlings of flocks and 
herds, at a single feast, how relatively small the crops must have been! 
If the community could eat one-tenth of the year’s produce at a single 
feast, how could they subsist for the remainder of the year on the remain¬ 
ing nine-tenths of the crop ? It might be supposed that the term “ tithe ” 
here was a conventional one, and, like the number forty, not to be taken 
literally. 1 But any reduction of this sort, it must be borne in mind, 
is at the expense of the support of the Levites and the poor, whose 
triennial “tithe” was one of their main sources of supplies. Then 
again, the later law in Lev. 27:30 ff. includes the tithe of the flocks and 
herds and expressly provides that they shall be counted fairly and 
taken as they come, viz., “all the tithe of the herd and the flock, all 
which passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be holy to Yahweh.” This 
shows that the numerical significance of “tithe” persisted down to the 
end of the legislative process. 

The problem is accentuated by the fact that according to I Sam. 
8:15, 17 (cf. I Sam. 17:25; Amos 7:1) the king demanded a tithe of the 
flocks and of the produce of the fields; while according to I Kings 
4:7 ff., 22 f. the land was organized into twelve districts, each one of 
which was responsible for a month’s support of the royal establish¬ 
ment. 2 Was the poor farmer, consequently, at least twice mulcted, and 
to a total of one-fifth or more of all that he raised ? This is not impos¬ 
sible; but the spirit and attitude of the Deuteronomic law toward the 
poor is quite the contrary of this. Was there then a conflict between 
the secular and the religious on this point and are the Deuteronomic law 
on the one hand, and I Sam 8:15,17 on the other, a protest against the 
imposition of a royal tithe and a filing of a prior and exclusive claim for 
the tithe on Yahweh’s behalf? 3 

Still another complication of the problem is at hand in the institution 

1 My colleague, Dr. D. D. Luckenbill, calls my attention to the fact that the 
Assyrian efru, efreii, was probably used in this inexact way, in that at times it seems 
to be practically equivalent to the term “tax” and to carry no precise arithmetical 
connotation. 

a According to Aristotle’s Oecon. 13456 and 13526, the sovereigns of Babylonia 
and Persia were in part supported by tithes; see Driver, Deuteronomy , p. 169. 

* So Holzinger on Num. 18:21 ff. 
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of the fallow year. On any interpretation of this custom, it involved 
an average annual loss to the farmer and the country of one-seventh of 
the products of the soil. This, added to the royal tithe and the sacred 
tithe, makes a total of a little more than one-third of the crops each 
year, besides the sacred firstlings of the flocks and herds and the royal 
tithe of the flocks. Furthermore, if the fallow year involved the with¬ 
drawal of all land from cultivation each seventh year, as is com¬ 
monly supposed, what became of the tithe for that year? Should not 
the law have taken some account of such a break in the regular pro¬ 
cedure ? And how could the populace live for two successive years upon 
the product of one year, especially if one-tenth of that product had 
been already eaten up at the start, and that within a day or two ? This 
latter phase of the economic problem—certainly a most acute one— 
is disposed of if we conceive of the fallow year as operating upon a differ¬ 
ent basis. It seems necessary to conclude that various sections of a 
man’s farm lay fallow in rotation, so that each year a new piece, approxi¬ 
mately one-seventh of his whole area, was withdrawn from cultivation, 
while the previous year’s fallow was restored to tillage. 1 There is 
nothing in the law of the Covenant Code (Exod. 23:10 ff.) that militates 
against this view and in the Deuteronomic Code no mention is made 
of the fallow year, which is sure proof that no change from the Covenant 
Code had yet been made. Thus the burden would be evenly distributed 
throughout the years, instead of coming with crushing weight in a single 
year. The fact that the closely related law regarding the release of 
slaves every seventh year (Exod. 21: 2ff.) evidently contemplates a 
continuous six-year period of service for each and every slave, no 
matter at what time his servitude began, lends strong support to this 
interpretation of the fallow year. 

The question still remains whether the peasant farmer could possibly 
carry a tax of one-third of his crops every year, in addition to the rent 
due the landlord, and other religious and social obligations. Even if 
we eliminate the royal tithe, as suggested above, by treating the sacred 
tithe as having displaced it, the tax will still amount to nearly one- 
fourth, not counting the firstlings of the flocks and herds. Nor was the 
yield of Palestine’s acreage so unusually heavy as to make such a tax 
rate easier upon the farmer there than elsewhere. 

1 Cf. C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Doomsday Book (1901), pp. 19 where it is 
pointed out that around Harran in Mesopotamia in many cases less than half of the 
land was under tillage at any one time and that in some cases fields lay fallow every 
alternate year. 
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Consideration of these facts together with the question with yrhich 
we started (viz., how could the tithe possibly be eaten at a feast of short 
duration ?) forces us to ask whether or not the tithe was a bona-fide 
tenth of all the products of the soil. It is held by several scholars 1 
that it was not, but that the Deuteronomic law simply applied the name 
tithe to the old offering of the first fruits. In support of this it may be 
urged that in Deut. 12:6, n, 17; 14:23, and 15:19 f. first fruits are not 
mentioned, but the tithe occupies the place in conjunction with firstlings 
that would naturally be given to first fruits if they were to be offered 
in addition to the tithe. This would also explain the silence of the 
earlier legislation upon the subject of tithes, in that the first fruits 
there mentioned are the equivalent of the later tithe. In Deut. 26:2 ff., 
however, an offering of first fruits is distinctly provided for. This 
does away with the possibility of equating tithe and first fruits, unless 
we may suppose that this offering of first fruits was merely a symbolical 
survival of the old practice, which itself had been swallowed up in the 
tithe. The phraseology of this regulation regarding the first fruits 
differs from that of Exod. 23:19, exactly in this respect, that the latter 
seems to call for the presentation of all the first fruits to Yahweh while 
the former requires only a small basketful. A more serious obstacle, 
however, to the identification of the tithe with the first fruits is the 
fact that in Deut. 18:4 the first fruits are listed among the things given 
for the support of the priests, the Levites. The only way to overcome 
this difficulty is by the radical step of eliminating 18:4 as a later addi¬ 
tion. But there is no ground for such a treatment of the verse aside 
from the fact that it is in conflict with 14:22 ff., if the latter is to be inter¬ 
preted as identifying tithe and first fruits. It seems the part of sober 
interpretation and criticism to abandon the identification of tithe and 
first fruits rather than to excise 18:4 simply in order to maintain it. 

There is certainly no basis for the suggestion that the tithe was 
merely a tenth of the first fruits. 2 The objections to the identification 
of tijthe and first fruits all hold good here. Furthermore, if such had 
been the intention of the law, it surely would have been indicated in 
some way; but there is not the slightest hint to that effect. It has also 
been suggested that the whole tithe was not brought to the sanctuary 
and eaten before Yahweh, but only a certain proportion of it. 3 But the 

1 E.g., W. Nowack, Arch&ologie , p. 257; G. F. Moore, Encyclopedia BiMica, 
article “Tithes”; Holzinger, on Num. 18:21 ff.; C. Steuemagel, on Deut. 14:22 ff. 

* As proposed by I. Benzinger, Encyclopedia Biblica , article “Taxation” (( 9 f.). 

J So Dillmann on Deut. 14:28 ff. 
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mere fact that in Deut. 26:12 the word “all” appears in connection 
with the tithe of the third year is hardly sufficient to support the con¬ 
tention that in the other two years all the tithe was not brought to the 
§hrine. Nor does it seem possible to suppose that the tithe was not 
intended to apply to all the products of the soil, for in Deut. 14:22 the 
injunction applies to “all the increase of thy seed which comes forth of 
the field year by year”; and in vs. 23, “grain, wine, and oil” are specifi¬ 
cally mentioned. 

The charity tithe of the third year also raises questions. This is 
provided for in Deut. 14:28^ and 26:i2f., which prescribe that “all 
the tithe of thine increase in that year” (viz., “the third year, the year 
of tithing”) shall be brought forth and deposited “within thy gates” 
as a source of supply for the hungry Levites, sojourners, fatherless, and 
widows of the town, “who shall come, and shall eat, and be satisfied.” 
The manner and time of eating are not specified, so that we do not 
know whether a single great feast for the Levites and the poor in each 
town was contemplated, or a series of meals at suitable times under 
public auspices, or a doling-out to such as were in need upon their 
application from time to time to the proper authorities. It seems, on the 
whole, more likely that it was administered as a sort of poor-rate or 
poor-fund for the alleviation of cases of need as they might arise than 
that it was consumed in reckless feasting. This seems so especially 
from the fact that emphasis is laid on the requirement that the Levite 
has no lot nor inheritance with the rest of Israel. The triennial tithe 
is intended as a partial compensation to him for that lack. 

If the triennial tithe was a poor-fund and if it was identical in 
scope and quantity with the tithe of the other two years, 1 it will be geen 
that any interpretation which involves a diminution of the regular 
tithe entails a corresponding diminution of the amount available for 
charity toward the poor and the Levite. The Levite, to be sure, was not 
wholly dependent upon the triennial tithe. He had his portion in the 
annual tithe and he received portions of all sacrificial animals (Deut. 
18:1, 3, 4), together with the first fruits of grain, wine, oil, and wool. 
He also seems to have had some private property, real estate or personal 
(Deut. 18:8). The poor were by no means so well cared for by the law. 
They were largely left to the generosity of the well-to-do, the only 
legal allotments to them being a share in the great annual feasts (Deut. 
16:11, 14), the forgotten sheaf (24:19), the gleanings of the olive and 

1 So, e.g., Driver, Deuteronomy , ad loc.; Benzinger, Encyclopedia Biblica , article 
“Taxation”; G. F. Moore, Encyclopedia Biblica , article “Tithes.” 
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fruit trees (24:20), and the untilled crop of the fallow fields (Exod. 23: 
10). The triennial tithe of 14:29 and 26:12 was probably, therefore, 
one of their chief means of subsistence. 

If the triennial tithe was simply the ordinary annual tithe devoted 
to a specific purpose one year in every three, how is the fact of such a 
special application of the third year’s tithe to be accounted for ? Why 
was the tithe not so used every year ? If the triennial tithe constituted 
any large proportion of the maintenance of the Levite and the poor, 
it is difficult to understand how they were sustained during the two 
years in which they received no such tithe. Such periodic and spas¬ 
modic charity would be almost worse than none at all; for it would but 
tend to demoralize by interrupting the habits of industry and thrift 
developed during the lean years. It is an impracticable supposition 
that the triennial tithe was stored up and made to cover the needs of 
the entire three years. If the tithe were abundant enough for such a 
procedure, it would but intensify the difficulty we recognized at the start, 
in that the amount to be eaten at the annual feast in the other two 
years would be appallingly large. Furthermore, facilities for storage 
were probably not good enough to insure the conservation in good con¬ 
dition of so much produce for so long a time. Still further, we wonder 
at what point the series of triennial cycles was started out. Of course, 
if the sabbatical year in which land was to lie fallow came regularly 
throughout the land every seventh year, the “third year” would 
naturally be counted from the sabbatical year. But such a sabbatical 
year seems practically out of the question. 

Such difficulties as these compel us to question. After all, would a 
practical legislation ever contemplate such anomalies as the foregoing ? 
Are we not bound to suppose that the triennial tithe was not administered 
in any such way as We have thus far considered? Driver well says 
that the expression “year of tithing” in Deut. 26:12 “seems to authorize 
the inference that some ancient custom, connected with the payment of 
the tithe, must have led to every third year being called tear* Ifaxyv, 
the tithe-year.” Benzinger declares 1 that “by the ‘third year’ we are 
to understand not a fixed date holding good for the whole country, but a 
relative one, falling differently in different places or with different families, 
yet always in such a way that every year some portion of the Israelite 
nation was paying its ‘tithe of the third year 1 for the poor and similar 
objects.” This suggestion may well be in the right direction, for it does 
away with the impracticable character of the legislation and makes of 

1 Encyclopedia Biblica , article “Taxation” ( §10). 
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it an intelligible and useful institution. Possibly this “year of tithing” 
is to be connected in some way with the custom of fallowing the land. If 
one-seventh of the fields lay untilled every year, perhaps the “third 
year” was counted from the fallow year. In this way, each piece of 
fallow land would pay a special tithe in the third year after it came 
back into tillage. Thus one-seventh of the land would always be paying 
the third-year tithe and the spasmodic and periodic character of the 
charity would be done away with. This would certainly be a tithe 
sharply distinguished from the annual tithe and there would be no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of regarding it even as a second tithe 1 
upon the portions of the land to which it applied. The reason for the 
selection of the third year in such a usage, it must be granted, does not 
appear; but to this objection all proposed explanations so far lie open. 
Later laws and customs support some such understanding of the third-year 
tithe as this in at least two respects. In the first place, the importance 
attached to the tithe as one of the main sources of support for the priest¬ 
hood is more easily understood as a development from previously exist¬ 
ing practice than as the sheer invention of fertile imaginations; cf. Mai. 
3:8-10; Neh. 10:37 fL; 12:44; 13:5 if.; Num. 18:21 if.; Lev. 27:30ff.; 
2 Chron. 31:5 ff. The third-year tithe, if so administered as to consti¬ 
tute a steady and constant source of supply, would furnish just the sort 
of starting-point required. The law which disposed of a part of the 
steadily flowing stream of tithes to the advantage of the priesthood was 
later made to include all of it. In the second place, the same considera¬ 
tion holds true of the later interpretation of the third-year tithe as a 
second tithe in addition to the general tithe levied annually; so, e.g., 
Tobit 1:7 f.; Josephus, Antiq ., IV, viii, 22; and Jerusalem Targum on 
Deut. 26:12 f.; and the Greek rendering of the same passage. It is 
quite true that the language of Deuteronomy does not specify this as a 
second tithe. But it must be considered that the Deuteronomist was 
probably not introducing anything new here, but dealing with facts 
wholly familiar to those for whom he was legislating. Thus the terms 
he used may well have carried a significance that escapes us because of 
our lack of that knowledge of the entire situation which was possessed 
by the Deuteronomist’s contemporaries. 

On this interpretation of the third-year tithe, the burden upon the 
farming population would be heavy, but not unbearable. One-tenth of 

‘As LXX translates it in Deut. 26:12, viz., rb Se&repor bribiKarop, which 
rendering, however, is probably due to a misreading of njTj) as rTjtf. Yet the 
rendering shows how this tithe was understood in the age when the Greek rendering 
of the Pentateuch was made. 
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the produce of six-sevenths of a farmer’s land was given as general tithe 
each year; one-seventh of his land lay idle annually; and one-tenth of 
one-seventh of his land, or of one-sixth of his land under tillage, was tithed 
a second time each year. The sum total of this, taxation would amount 
to a trifle more than the produce of one-fourth of his total acreage. 
To this must be added, however, the required offering of the firstlings 
of the flocks and herds, the annual contribution toward the support of 
the royal court (see p. 120), and, in the case of the peasant farmer, the 
annual rent. 

This suggestion as to the range of the third-year tithe is not put forth 
as a definitive solution, but merely as a provocation to thought and 
investigation. The whole legislation regarding the tithe is beset with 
problems. The extravagant and impracticable character of the tithing 
requirements of the Priestly Code and the Chronicler has long been 
recognized and the impossibility of reconciling them with the Deutero- 
nomic law has been freely acknowledged. But the uncertainty and 
obscurity of the Deuteronomic legislation itself has not been brought 
as fully to light as is desirable, if we are to make any progress in the 
accurate interpretation of that legislation. Such a study as this cannot 
but bring to our attention afresh the fact that Deuteronomy is not 
primarily a lawbook, but a collection of sermonic addresses. We ought, 
therefore, not to insist too strongly upon obtaining from Deuteronomy 
strict, definite, and explicit statements of law and fact. We go to 
preachers not for legislation but for inspiration. 

It is also more than probable that the actual practice of the people 
in general and of the temple staff in particular was not solely guided by 
so incomplete and ambiguous a set of laws as that of the Deuteronomic 
Code. The custom of the ages as it had come down to the days of Josiah 
was more rigid and more specifically defined and was not likely to have 
been wholly set aside and abandoned upon the appearance of the Deu¬ 
teronomic law. This custom had doubtless also formulated itself in 
laws and much of this old legislation is probably incorporated, with 
more or less modification, in the legislation of P. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 
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ST. LUKE'S VERSION OF THE DEATH OF JUDAS 

In the American Journal of Theology for July, 1900, I discussed in 
some detail the two variant accounts of the death of Judas in the Gospels, 
with the object of finding out what was the historical nucleus of the 
divergent traditions, supposing, that is, that a sensible historical nucleus 
could be detected, after we had removed those strata of the tradition 
which could be identified as a folk-lore deposit. The immediate motive 
of the inquiry was the discovery, which I had made, that in the story of 
Ahikar, one of the most widely diffused of popular tales in both Greek 
and Semitic circles, the villain of the piece disappears from public view 
in a manner which is identical with that assigned to Judas in the Acts 
of the Apostles, when we have introduced one slight and necessary 
correction to the current text: for just as in the story of Ahikar, his 
treacherous son, Nadan, after his villainies have returned upon his own 
head, swells up like a bag and bursts, so in the Acts, when we correct the 
text so as to read, “And he swelled up and burst asunder,” etc., we have 
a perfect parallel between the fate of the traitor of the New Testament 
and him of the Old Testament Apocrypha (using the word Apocrypha 
in a somewhat wider sense than would be allowed by the Council of 
Trent or the Thirty-Nine Articles). The reason for the correction 
lay in the supposition that it got rid of the unintelligible vprprrp jy&ero 
(“He fell flat” or “He fell headlong”), by a substitution of another 
expression, w/n/afok, of which traces could be found in the oldest of the 
outlying eastern versions. Moreover, when the correction was made 
(and it should be noted that it is not fair to describe it as a conjectural 
emendation), we could see the reason for the development of a number of 
striking legends concerning the death of the traitor, dating from the 
time of Papias and therefore almost coeval with the Acts, according to 
which Judas continued in the world a bloated and hateful form, who met 
his death at last by being crushed by a carriage which he could not pass, 
or some similar explanation. The emendation “he swelled up” was 
the co-ordinating link between the story of Ahikar in pre-Christian times 
and the stories told by Papias and others in later Christian days. It 
was the co-ordinating factor in a mass of disconnected folk-lore. 

Assuming the text to be thus restored to its original form by the 
substitution of wpqaOtk for lycycro, it was natural to examine 

what'meaning was originally intended by the substituted expression. 
In what sense did Judas “fall flat” or “fall headlong” ? It was easy to 
see that the early Christian Fathers had tried to harmonize the new 
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expression with an account given in Matthew, according to which Judas 
did not “swell up and burst,” but simply “hanged himself”; it is a 
variant tradition invented to get rid of the objectionable details in the 
original story, and an exact parallel can be found to it in the Ahikar tra¬ 
dition where the sensitiveness of later editors obscured the force of the 
original melodrama. Harmonization, however, seldom retains its hold 
finally upon the reflecting mind; suspicion is aroused, and becomes 
matured into critical examination; the harmonized stories fall apart, 
and the duality of the tradition is once more disclosed. 

When the alternative irprprrp had become established and its natural 
interpretation had become current in ecclesiastical circles, it was sug¬ 
gested by me that the words “falling prone” gave rise to a parallel with 
the crawling serpent in the first chapters of Genesis, and a number of 
legendary statements were collected, which identified Judas with a snake, 
and sometimes with a snake that burst asunder. This part of the 
argument was not as forcible or as clear as the first part, but it was not 
altogether deficient in the power of co-ordinating traditions which were 
known to have existed in various quarters. 

The net result of the inquiry was to confirm suspicions, already 
current in many quarters, as to the historicity of the suicide of Judas. 

At this point I left the matter, and I do not know of any serious con¬ 
tribution to the Judas problem, until quite recent times, when the whole 
question of the text in the Acts, and its interpretation, was reopened 
by Dr. Chase, the present bishop of Ely, in an article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies for January, 1912. 

The article is headed, “On irprprfc y cvo/acvo? in Acts 1:18.” Its 
object is to show that there is no need to emend the passage as suggested 
by myself and others on the faith of the outlying versions or other con¬ 
siderations: for the word lrpipnfc does not mean, is this connection, the 
equivalent of the Latin promts, but is itself a medical term denoting a 
disease, and implying a bodily state of inflammation or turgescence, The 
suggestion is a brilliant one; it removes the necessity for emendation 
of the text (which otherwise would seem to be demanded, for as Dr. 
Chase says, “How woefully feeble is the expression vprjvrjs yevd/ievo?, 
having become pronel”) ; and it gives us the prospect of finding St. Luke's 
hand in one more passage which had been suspected of interpolation. 

On this hypothesis, the connection with the story of Papias concern¬ 
ing the death of Judas could, if required, be made directly from the text 
of the Acts: for irprjaBtU and irpvjvrp ycvo/ievos are now to be regarded 
as strictly synonymous phrases. 
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Dr. Chase bases his interpretation, by which, as Hamack says, he 
has added a new word to the lexicon of the New Testament Greek, on 
the fact that the two verbs, mpnprfpu, “to burn,” and irprfiu, “to 
swell out by blowing,” coincide in the forms of their aorists ivprpra and 
iwpnfadrpr, and appear to have also coalesced in meaning. In medical 
language is used of swelling caused by inflammation, and 

Dr. Chase suggests that vprpnfc is connected with the same root. 

The question arises at once whether the word can be found in any 
of the medical writers in the sense required; and here the confirmation 
desired appears to be absent, for Dr. Chase admits that “in a cursory 
search, I have not discovered any instance of the adjective in 

medical writers in the sense of ‘ swollen,’ ‘ inflamed.’ ” This is a serious 
defect, but it is compensated for in several directions: first of all, by the 
demonstration that *prpnp ycrd/Acvoc is in St. Luke’s manner, and we 
might almost say in his medical manner. The best instance by way of 
parallel is ycvd/xcro? aKUiXrfKoppuynx in Acts 12:23; in the next place, 
it is noted that in Wisd. 4:19, the expression avrofc dU£«vovs wprprth 
is rendered in the Old Latin (and in the Armenian) by “disrumpet illos, 
inflates sine voce.” Such is, in the briefest statement, the hypothesis 
of Dr. Chase for the explanation of the perplexing expression in the first 
chapter of the Acts. 

As we have intimated above, the argument has convinced Professor 
Harnack, who, in an article in Theologische Literaturzeitung for April 
13,1912, expresses his adherence to Dr. Chase’s views and points out the 
important conclusions that follow from them: “Chase hat sich der 
Dienst erworben, ein neues griechisches Wort entdeckt zu haben— 
durch dieselbe Methode, nach der ein unsichtbarer Planet entdeckt 
worden ist.” 

Hamack concludes by saying that the account of Judas’ death in 
the Acts is apparently an excerpt, which is based upon a previously 
existing legend. The legend was quite independent of the Matthean 
story, but may very well have been the underlying material for the 
Papias narrative. Dr. Preuschen took an opposite view to Professor 
Hamack; perhaps because he was not so thoroughly convinced of the 
Lukanity of the Acts. 

In his recently published commentary on the Acts, he suggests that 
the Armenian version involves an original vprpOus and not a-pipofr; 
that there is no ground for translating vprpnjs in the sense of “swollen 
up”; that in Sap. Sal . 4:17 we ought to translate the word “headlong,” 
and regard the old Latin inflates as under the influence of the Act?. 
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He even suggests that wpvpBtk may have been the original word in 
this passage also! 

My own opinion inclines strongly to the belief that Dr. Chase’s 
explanation is the correct one. I do not in the least regard this as a 
contradiction of my theory that the whole incident is a folk-lore method of 
getting rid of the villain of the piece. The parallel with Ahikar stands 
just as clear as before, except that we have to allow for some modifica¬ 
tion’of the already existing legend by Luke, in writing the matter up 
from a medical point of view. He has replaced fact to some extent by 
symptoms; but the result of the disease is the same. 

Now let us point out one important matter that stands to some 
extent in connection with this incident incorporated by Luke. 

It has been assumed (and it is part of a larger question) that the 
language of the incident in Acts is both medical and Lukan; it is medical 
and, therefore, Lukan; or, if we regard the Lukan authorship as suffi¬ 
ciently established, it is Lukan, and so probably medical. One of the 
forms of speech which occur in the argument is the Lukan use of ycv- 
opoet in describing medical symptoms. Dr. Chase gives illustrations 
from Hippocrates, which may, perhaps, furnish a key to the style, but 
are not really necessary. 

Now one of the most striking instances of the kind referred to, after 
rprprii* ycvcSpcvo? and ycvo/Acw (TK^rjKoppvros, is the expression in 
Luke 22:43, yci'rffuw* ir iymvtq.. If this is a medical term (and the 
whole passage has a medical look), then it is Lukan. In that case, 
we may dismiss the idea that the verses Luke 22:43, 44 aLre not genuine. 
They respond to the test for Lukanity which we have acquired, in such 
a way as to preclude doubt. They are included in double brackets by 
Westcott and Hort, as containing “ important matter apparently derived 
from extraneous sources.” We have, however, seen that they do not 
answer to the description of being extraneous. So the question is raised 
as to whether it is possible that the verses have been excised for dog¬ 
matic reasons. Can we identify a school of religious thought to which 
the words would have been obnoxious ? and can we identify the source 
from which the omission was derived by those MSS which do not contain 
theverses? Theanswer to the first question is obvious; the verses as they 
stand are fatal to the position taken up by the Doketists. While they 
stand in the text, the Doketist position is scripturally untenable: for 
how would it be possible to regard, with the Doketists, the sufferings of 
Christ as an illusion, in the face of the agony and bloody sweat ? Now 
Doketism is one of the oldest of heresies, and, while it lasted, one of the 
most active. It has left its mark on the Christian records, as for instance 
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in the fabricated Gospel of Peter, where our Lord appears “as not having 
any pain,” and in the legends which describe how he escaped the cross 
and allowed someone else to be crucified in his stead (perhaps as his 
double). There is, therefore, no difficulty in divining what a Doketist 
would do with St. Luke and his testimony. 

The other question relates to the MSS by whose testimony the omis¬ 
sion is commonly justified. Leaving on one side those which merely 
suggest obelization, the group, upon which attention must be fixed, con¬ 
tains BRT and is supported by the Egyptian versions and some stray and 
scattered evidence. It is evidently an Alexandrian omission, and not 
a Western non-interpolation. The evidence is exactly described in the 
margin of the later Syriac in the words, “This section of the gospels 
is not found among the Alexandrians”; the value of the testimony being 
increased by the fact that the version in question was corrected at a 
convent a few miles outside Alexandria. It is Alexandrian Doketism 
(to bring our two lines of inquiry together) that is responsible for the 
omission. The Logos of the schools banished the suffering Christ of 
the Scriptures. 

It would be easy to enlarge on this theme, by discussing the necessary 
Doketist elements in Alexandrian theology; but probably enough has 
been said. In view of the Lukanity of the verses, it will not be longer 
possible to maintain, with Dr. Hort, that there are no traces of heretical 
depravation of the Scriptures, nor, inter alia , that the text of Codex B 
is strictly neutral. 

Rendel Harris 

WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT 

Birmingham, England 


THE FREER GOSPELS 1 

Luke 10:1 add xai before Iripovs | omit 56 o* | omit 56 c 3 2 ow for Sk J | 
tr. to €K0aXi7 epyaras 3 add eya) before &xootAXo> 4 /iiySe for pij 3 | 
cunraaaodai for iunriorjoBe 5 oaceiap tujtpxqotiax for ehr &drjT€ obdap 
6 tr. to €K€ 1 | €TcavaTcav<niT<u for bravwwa'fyrtTai 7 toOiopres for 
taOovrtt | omit kqX tcIpoptcs | add eonp after abrov 8 htxovra 1 for 
iixuvTcu 10 eurtpxipOai, for tlaikOriTC | irXa nous for xXarelas 11 vpip 
first written for ijpip: changed to rjpip by 1st hand | omit ip&p 
1st hand, supplied above by 2d hand | add rjfiup after ToSas | add 
€<f> vpas after fiyyiKtp 13 ova for Obal 1 1 xop*$tw for Xopaftlp | fhfloa’i- 

1 A collation with the text of Westcott and Hort, begun in the July number and 
continued in October. 
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bap for B rfioalba | omit el | oibopet for ZiScZpl | eyevovro for iyevrfi^oap | 
KaOrjuevcu for KaBrjpepoi 14 oibopt, for 2 idwpi 15 xaweppaoup 9 for 
Kaxfrappaobp j 17 for /lit) | add too before obpavov | wf/coOeioa for 6^a>- 
017077 I omit too | Kara^cLoBrjaij for KaTa/fyou 16 aicooTikoPTa for 
&Troorel\aPT& 17 omit 8uo | o> for r<£ 19 omit too before Tcareiv | 

omit ttjp before bvpapip 20 tcpcl (scpevpa) for wpevpara | eypoufa 
for ipytypairrai 21 o 1170005 for r<p iyUfi | tr. to eyevero evbotceia 
22 add icat arpaxfxis irpos rovs paBrjTas eiicev before Ildvra | yiypoxTicei 
for yipdxncei | eav for &p | jSooXerat for ftoUkrjTai 23 ko 6 9 for icar 1 
24 ovx for ovk 1 | eibop for elSav 25 add icat before \iywp 26 avayi- 
ypoxTKeis for ipayiPQxnceis 27 add T175 before xapblas | c£ 0X775 T175 
^0x175 for 6X77 T77 ^0x77 I *£ 0X175 T175 urxoo5 for 4 ? 8X77 rtf hrx^t | ei; 
0X175 T175 Siapoias for ip 8X77 777 biapolq. 29 bucaioup for 5 ucat&oat 30 add 
5 e after inrokafiwp | teptxco for ’Iepetxo’ | add Tvyx&popra after ijpidapff 
31 avpKvpiap for ovyxvplap | kcltclPcupcop for Karificupep 32 omit 54 | add 
yepopepos after Aevelrrjs 33 oapapirrjs for Zapapelrrjs | add aurov after 
l£o)p 35 add e^ekffcjp after abpiop | add aorco after ehcep 36 add ovp 
after tIs 37 ow for 64 airry 38 eyepero be ep for ’Ey 64 | add icat before 
abrds 38 top oikop avnjs for t^p olxlap 39 tclvtt) for rgbe | irapa- 
KaOeuraaa for TcapaxaBeoBeZoa | xapa for xpds | 117000 for tcuplov 
40 ePKarekuf/ep for KarlXeurep | euce for € 1 x 8 ? 41 1170005 for xbpios | 
epos for 6 \iyo)p | omit fj ipb 5 42 papia for Maptdp | be for 7dp | add 
air before aMjs 

11:2 xpoa€ox«o0at for TcpooevxrjvOe | add rjpo)p o ep tois ovpapois 
after Ildrcp | add yeprjdrjTO) to 6 e\rjpa oov w ep ovpapw icat ext 7175 
after fiaoiXeia oov 4 o&Xopep first written for iuf>lopep: changed by 
1st hand to atfreiopep I add aXXa pvoai rjpas axo too woprjpov after 
reipaopbp 5 epe t for elirj] 7 eorip for elolp 8 aoroo 0tXo5 for <j>l\op 
aoroo | boxnj for 8a>oct 9 apvxOyoerai for bpoiyffoerai 10 eoptoicet | 
aPTixOyveTcu for dpotT^ocrat n tr. to o oto5 airqoei | add aprov prj 
\i 6 op ewtbwoei aorco 17 icat before 1x06? | tr. to ext8cooei aorco 12 a? at- 
717077 for alHjoei | prj exibcoorj for 4xt5c*>0€i 14 add icat auro 77J' before 

icco^dy 15 eixov for elxay I ^eeXfe/JooX’ for Beefe/3o5X | e*/9aXXeti' for 
4*c/3dXXct 16 tr. to xap aoroo e^rovp e£ ovpapov 17 pepiotieioa for 
fiiapepujQelca 18 epepurih) for biepeplodrj | /SeeXfe/SooX* for Beefe/SooX | 
exfiaWe t for ixfOWeip pe 19 omit ei 54 67(1) ip Beefe/SooX 4#c/9dXXco 
rd baxpbpia | exfiakovoip for &j3dXXoooti' | tr. to icptrat ipwp 20 omit 
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#7co 22 add o before ioxvpbrtpo s | peucrjoei for 1 wcfpro 24 add 5 c 
after ’'Oray | add oj'axaoo’ti' after evploKOP | omit t6tc 25 omit <rxo- 
Xdfopra 26 tr. to € 1 Ctcl crcpa vpevpara woprjporepa (avrov 27 tr. to 
yvprj <fxs)prjp 29 omit yeptif | «rif 777-ci for fiprct | add too Trpo^rjrov 
after ’Iawa 30 omit 6 before ’Icwas | tr. to orjpiop rots pipevarais 
31 aokofJMPTos for SoXo/ttows 1 33 add 5 c after 056 cts I cfxyyos for 
#os 37 add rts after $apuratbs I apuTrrjou for ipuTrrjojj 38 ciScoy 
for 40 oux 1 for oox I * a for /cat 42 omit 54 | acf)i(pai for xapctyat 
44 add ypapparus m t <t>apioaioi xnroKpirai after ipip | omit rd before 
pprjpeia | omit oi* 48 paprvptirt for pbprvpis iore | add avrwp ra 
ppypia after oucobopeire 49 omit Kal before 1% \ airoKTtPovtnp 1st hand: 
aicoKTUPoixnp 2d | (KSua&voip for Kal Sua^ovoip 50 ekxvppopepop for 
iiucexvpipop 51 add too before atparos twice 53 \tyopros 5 c aoroo 
raora irpos avrovs for Edictfe? i£e\06pros airrov 54 add ^rjrovpres 
before Orjpevaat, | add tVa Karriyoprjoovoip (co supplied above -00- by 2d 
hand) avrov after oriparos airrov 

12:1 tr. to tup <f>apurauap rjris (otip inroKpure ts 2 ovPK(Ka\vppepop 
for ovyK(Ka\vppipop 4 airoicrepoprcap for &ttokt€lp6pto)p 5 fia\ip for 
ip/ 3 a\&p 6 xcoXctrat for rrcaXovprai | tr. to 5 oo aooapuap 7 add ovp 
after /lit) 8 opoXoyrjorj for SpoXoyrjoei 11 icpo<T<t>epuxnp for c locfripca- 
qip | pepipuare for p(pipprjorjr( | aTcoXoyrjoeodai for iiro\oyrjorfo 9 ( 
13 tr. to aura) (k tov oxXoo 14 SiKaarrjp for #cptn)i/ 15 avrcap for 
airrov | avrcap for airy 16 rjixfwprjoep for (ixf&prjoep 17 caorco 
for airrcp | ovpai-a t 1st hand for owd£co: co supplied above -at by 
2d hand 18 omit /too 1 | ra yeprjpara pov for t6p oltop 19 ov for 
tyvxv 20 airairovoip for alrovoip 21 (p eavrca for aorcJ 5 22 tr. to 
vpip Xcyco | omit vpcap 23 omit 7dp 25 tr. to wpooOdPai cirt 

rrip rjkucuap avrov | add epa after Trjxvp 26 oorc for oo 64 28 tr. 

to top x°P t op orjpepop €P ay pea opra | apcfrieppwnp for d/i^tdfct 
29 1/ for icat 3 | /icrctoptfcrat for pcrccoptfcoflc 30 omit too tebopov 
1st hand: supplied by 2d hand in margin | cxtfiprct for Artfiy- 

rovotp 31 too 0 coo for airrov | omit ravra 32 tjvSoktj<t(p for (ifSbicrjoep 

33 ^vyij^ei for tyyifa 36 aorcoi' for 4 aorcoi' 38 omit icAp ip t# 5 co- 
ripQ. | icat cay for ic&i'* | add ot 5 oo\ot before 4 /tctPot 39 Siopvyrjpai for 
SiopuxOrjpai 40 add oop after opets 41 add aorco after 54 42 ctxci' 
5 c for icat clxci' | Sovpai for too 5 t 56 i'at 44 omit Sri | aorco for airrov 
46 yiypoxTKU for yip&OKd | omit reap 47 avrov 1 1st hand: c added 
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above a by 2d hand | omit fj xotijoas 48 0X6170 for 6X1705 | add to 
before xoX6 1,3 50 omit Utov; ottov supplied for it by 2d hand 52 tr. 

to ouctti ivi 53 SiapepurOrfoerai for SLapepioOrjooprai | Ovyarpi for 
Ovyaripa | omit Kai Ovy&Trjp bci rifv prjripa | add avrrjs after irepdepip 

54 €tSrfrat for Idrjre | add ttjp before pc<f>{\r]p | axo for 6 x 1 | omit Su 

55 epx^rat for forat 56 tr. to 6c natpop | ov Sotapa ferai for 061c 
ottare SoKipbfcip 58 xapaSa for xapa&Sxret | ( 3 a\rj for / 9 aXet 59 add 
ov after &>s 

13:1 xtXaros for IletXaTos 2 o irjoovs for elxey abrols | rotaura 
for raOra 3 axraurws for Spolatf 4 add *ot before 6*rd> | omit robs 1 | 
add ep before ’IepouoaX^p 5 pcrapoeire for pcraporjoriTe | opotarc for 
dxrabrccs 7 omit iuf>* ov 8 tr. to €i 5 e pipye 6ts to peWop n add 
7 jp before 70m) 14 omit Sn after SxXq> 15 ouy for Si \ vvotcpira for 
'Xxo/tpiral | ep for r£ | xa rprp for <t>&TPrjs | airayaywp for aicaycop 
18 Se for cfip 19 add /467a after Hvbpov 20 omit Eat 21 epetcpu^/ep 
for hcpinpep | avrrippovaara for tikebpou odra | £vpu>drj for o 5 i£vpwdrj | 
0X17 for SXou 22 xoptas for iropelap | tepouoaXipt 9 for ’IepoodXvpa 
24 TvXrjs for 06 pas | omit X67W Sptu | ovtc* for obK 25 add wpte after 
KSpte 26 ap^rjodai for 4p£ea0e 27 Xe7a> for X^yow | add upas after 
otSa | add ttjs before iSudas 29 omit dxd* 31 ravrrj ttj ijpepa for 
abrjj Ty &pq. | TpoarjX 0 op for TrpoarjXOap | tr. to <re 0 eXet 32 extreXw 
for dxoreXai 33 Se for Set 34 oppi£ for Spm 35 add ort before 06 | 
add ap r£e t (1st hand: perhaps first written) ore after &>s 

14:3 avrovs for robs | add ct before *E£e<my | Oepaireveip for 0epa- 
xewrat | omit oC 5 add axoicptSets o irjoovs after *at x | tr. to etxeu 
xpos aurous | add tij before ijpipp 6 add aurco after &praTCOKpidr}pcu 
10 etx?7 for ipc t | omit xdmoj/ 12 tr. to oe aPTueaXeoaxnp | tr. to <rot 
aPTaTcodopa 13 aXXa for dXX* | tr. to toltjs do\V p l S for Sorts | 
a purr op for bprop 16, exotijoei' for ixoiet 17 add xcura after iorcp 
18 tr. to Tapairurffai xaires | efeXSetu kcu for 6£eX0d>j' 21 eavrov for 
airoD 1 22 a>s for S 23 tr. to o ot«os pou 24 yevarjrai for yebaerai 
26 aurou for iavrov 1 | Se for re | tr. to eavrov ^vxw | tr. to pou paBrjrrfs 
eipoi 27 add icat before Sorts 28 add o before OTXujp \ oKoSopijoat, for 
oLodoprjcai 29 evre^eip for ipxalfetu 30 ovk for obic 31 tr. to 
ow/SaXt? erepa) 0 aotXet | /SouXeuerat for jSovXeftoerat | aTcavTijoai for 
{ncaprrjaai 32 add ra before xp6s 33 omit ovp | aurou for iauroD | tr. 
to pov etrat 34 omit ow | aXa for SXas twice | omit Kai 
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15:1 omit x&vrcs 2 omit re 3 omitn)*' 4, 7 c0 for iptpJiKOPra 
Ippia twice 5 eaurou for aurou 7 tr. to coroi ey rco oupapw 8 orou 
for o 5 9 ouvicaXeirai for ovpKaXei | add ras before yelrovas 10 tr. to 
Xapa yeivtTCu. 11 eax**' for elxcp 12 icat for 6 St 13 airapra for 
xiin-a 14 Urxypos for itrxvp 4 16 add yepurai rrfv tcoiXlav icat before 
XopraoOijvat | axo for & 17 tucev for | pxoOvov for piaQioi | xepur- 
ctvownv for Tcpuracuoprat | omit tide 19 omit Toirjabp pc a >$ (pa t£>p 
purihap aov 20 exeaep for kwkwwtv 21 tr. to aura; o litos | add kcli 
before oSkIti | omit Toirjabp pc ws b>a t&p piaOUav <rou 22 omit Taxu | 
add aura; after ddre 23 epeyKaprts for 0lpere 24 omit fjp dxoXcoXcos 
Kal tbp&ri 26 omit Sip 27 omit in 1 28 ovp for | omit airrov 
29 omit aurou | tr. to cov tproXrjp 30 poaxop top oirevrop (2d hand 
tut above -reu-) for olt€vt6p p6a\op 32 ap^iprtp for t^rjocp | omit icai 
before evpbBrj 

16:1 add aurou (2d hand eaurou) after paBrjris 3 omit & | aurcu 
for lavT(p 4 omit & | aureus for iavr&p 5 xP^mtup for xpco^tXeraw 

6 fiadovs for / 3 drous | icat axey for 6 & elxeu aur<J 51 ro ypappa for rd 
ypbppara 7 add *at before X£yet | ro ypappa for rd ypAppara 9 1:070; 
for *al dyd; | tr. to xoti/aarc eaurots (c- a correction by 1st hand) | 
efcXeixifrat for Mdry 12 vperepop for ipiirtpop | tr. to upt? doxret 
14 add koi before oi | omit Kal before t£tpvKri)pi$op 15 /8 SeXvcpa for 
fiSiXvypa 16 ecus for ptxP L 17 xapeXfletp for xeoeti' 18 add xa$ 
before d* 20 add ijp after rts | add os before tfUfTkyro 21 add raw 
\//iXU*p after dxd 1 | axeXtxay for bcIXcixop 22 add rou before 'Afipaip 
23 add top before ’A/ 7 padp 25 add ou after &xAa/ 5 es 26 ext for & | 
tr. to vpttip icat 17/ua )p | omit fotfey | add ot before h&Wep 27 omit dip 
29 add aura; o before ’AjSpadp | paxrea for ManxrAx 31 oude for odd’ | 
axeXtfi; for bpaoTfj \ tcutt€vov<tip for TceurOrjooprai. 

17:1 omit aurou | tr. to prj eXtfetj' to OKapSaXa | ou (e add 4th [?] 
hand) Be for tcX 1 )p obal 2 opucos for pvXuc&s | eptxre for ^pptxrat | tr. to 
epa T(ap pucpcop toutcop 3 add de after Ulp 1 4 add ri/s tpupas before 
tTurTptyv I omit xpds at 5 etxop for elxa? 6 ciprpctcts for au'dxearc 

7 omit aurtj; 1 8 Sltpoxto) for Seucprjou) 9 tr. to x a P t1 ' «x €t I add 
€K€lpo) after dodXq; | add ou doxo; after SuiTaxOtpra 10 omit drt | add 
ort before d | o^CXoptp for dxfrelXoptp n add auroy after xope&eotfat | 
dtepxerat for Siiipx*To | peaou for plaop 12 add aura; after bTrfjprrjaap | 
eoTTjoap for iptarrjaap | xoppo; for Tcbppvdcp 16 aapaptri/s for Zapa- 
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„ pelrrjs 17 add ovroi after dctca 20 add iror€ before icbrt: later dotted 
for deletion 21 /cat tSov for fj 22 ovx for obic 23 crik CSov tKti for feet 
^ ’ISod &8e 24 add tv ttj ifptpa avrov after ivdpinrov 27 t£tyapi$ovro 

for iyapifovro | arapras for Tc&vras 28 «cat cos for /ca0<!)s 29 X&J0’ for 
Awr | tr. to Otiov /cat rvp | ascavras for T&vras 30 ravra for rd avrd 
31 toriv for forat | add rco before d7p<p 32 Xo/ 0 ’ for Awr 33 aonreu for 
irtpncoiijoaoBai | airo\toij for &iro\ioti twice | /cat os tav for 6s 8 9 &v | 
add avrijv before ^(aoyovijoti 34 avrrj for rainy | tr. to 8vo toovrai | 
omit 6 X | add /cat ascoKpiOtvrts \tyov after 6xf>t6ifotrai: later dotted for 
deletion 35 tr. to Suo toovrai | omit 1 ) l \ /cat if for if 81 37 omit /cal 2 | 
ovvaxQijoovrt ot aerot for ol d trol bnowayOifoovTai 

18: 1 add /cat before TrapafioXijv | tiucaKtiv for ivKaxtiv 2 avdponrovs 
for tvOponrov 4 tr. to 8t ravra | /cat avdpunrov ovk for odSi ivdponrov 
S omit pot | vrorrafiy for vxamdffl 7 sronfoti for ToiJjoy | icpos avrov 
for airrep | paKpvOvpwv for paKpddvpti 9 omit /cal 1 10 add o before els 
11 tr. to icpos tavrov ravra | irpootvxcrai for Tcpooifirxero 12 aico8t- 
Karo) for incoStKartiw 13 /cat o for 6 Si | rjSvvaro for IfltXtv | tr. to €ts 
rov ovpavov eirapt | add cts before rd | avrov for iavrov 14 if tKtivos 
for wap 1 hetivov 15 tictripijoav for brtrlpuv 16 Tcpooicdktoaptvos for 
vpootKakloaro | tirctv for \fyo)v | tpt for pt (1st hand, over an erasure?) 
21 t<f>v\a^aprjv for 6/>vXa|a | add pov after vt&rijros 22 add ravra after 
Si | ovpavw for rots obpavois 23 tytvtro for dy tvifiij 24 add TtpiXmov 
ytvoptvov after ’Iijoovs | add tiotXtvoovrai before tls | omit tUnroptbovrai 
25 rpvpaXias pacf>i8os for rpifparos ( 3 tXbvijs 26 tiirov for tlvav | 

axovovrts for d mboavrts 27 omit re? 28 omit d | a<f>rjKaptv rravra /cat 
for & 4 > 4 vrts ri ISta 29 tr. to vptv X€7cv | tr. to yovtis if a ScX^ovs if 
yvvaiKa | tvtKtv for tlvtutv 30 ov for ouxi | airoXafiif for XAfiy 31 itpooo- 
Xvpa for 'IcpovaaXiJp 32 tnctyOifotrai for ipvaixO^otrai | tvwrvoBij- 
otrai for ipinvoBijotrax 33 awoKrivovoiv for iirotcrtvovoiv 35 teptxa? 
for *Itptix& | Tpootrwv for iicair&v 40 add o before 'Iijoovs | tvyi- 
oavros for tyyloavros 41 add \tywv before Tl 42 omit airnp 
43 ijnoXovOijotv for rjKoXbvOti : later corrected by 1st hand to ijicoXovOti 
19:1 tiotXBuv 1st hand: changed by 2d hand to t^tXOwv | 'itpix<*> 
for *Itptix& 2 ovros rjv for /cal adrds 2 4 irpoo8papo)v for irpoSpapojv | 
omit €ts rd | ovKopxapalav for ovKopopiav | ti8rj for IS# 5 add ti8tv 
avrov /cat before tlvtv | faxx^tc for Za/cxatc 8 f axx ato * for Za/cxatos | 
ro ifpujrv for rd ijploi& | tr. to raw vwapxovrojv pov | tr. to StSa/pt rots 
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rrwxois 11 tr. to avrov eivai upovaa\rjp f | tr. to y ( 3 aoi\eea rov Oeov 
peWee 12 yv evyevys tcae for evyevijs 13 wpaypareveotiai for irpaypa- 
reitaaoBa t 15 omit avr<p | eSottcev for SeS&tce t | yvo) for yvoi | add res 
before rl | eirpay pare voaro for heir pay par eitoamo 16 rrpooeipyaoaro 
Stica for 8 ba rrpooypybjoaro 17 ev for EZryc 18 tr. to tcvpie y pva oov 
19 7 evov eiravt0 for brievot 7twu 20 omit 4 21 tr. to ei amrypos 

21 eoireepes for hnceipas * 22 add 5 c after X£yct 23 pov ro apyvpiov 
1st hand: changed by same hand to to apyvpiov pov | kox eyot for 
*470? | add to) before t6k($ | tr. to cxpa£a avro 25 omit teal ehcav 
airrqi Kvpie, ?x el Sitca pva s* 26 add 7ap after X£yo> | add air avrov 
after iLpOfaerai 27 etcetvovs for robrovs I omit ainovs 2 28 -pevero of 
bropeitero probably 1st hand, but over an erasure 29 firflaveav for 
Bi^awA | e\eo>va for 'EXaitS? 30 avrov etxcvi' for \iyo)v | omit teal 
31 add avro after ^petre 32 evpav for ebpov 33, 34 cixo* for clxa? 
twice 35 eavrcov for abr&v 37 cXecoy for ’EXat&i' | yp^aro for 
fjp£avro | airamav for 4xay 38 omit 6 $am\evs | tr. to eepyvy ev ovpavo) 
39 <f>apuraLOL for raj? $apeoalo)v | eiirov for clxay 40 add avrots after 
elwev | KtKpaj-ovrai for tcp6£ovoiv 42 mu ov teaiye ev ry ypepa oov 
raxny for iv ry yplpq. rainy Kai ait | add oov after eipyvyv | ax for 4 x 4 
43 Tcepif3a\ovoiv for Tcapepfia\ovoev | omit teal ovvifcvolv ae 44 ev ooi 
\i0ov ext \i 0 o) for XIOov brl XWov iv ooi 45 add ev avro tcae iyopi- 
fovras after v<a\ovmas 46 on o oucos pov oucos irpooevxys eortv for 
Kai &rrcu 6 olt&s pov oitcos irpooevxyis 48 Toiyoovoiv for TovfjoaxTiv I 
efaepeparo for iZetcpipero 

20:1 add eteeivoav after i/pepotv | add avreo after betoryoav: later 
dotted by 1st hand for deletion | Tepees for apxeepees 2 eiirov for 
elwav | tr. to xpos avrov \eyomes | ctxc for Eix 4 p 5 ovve\oyi{omo for 
ovve\oyeoavTO 6 avdpanrov for LvOponrotv | xas o Xaos for 4 Xa 4 s 4 xas 
9 add tis after *NvOpanros \ e^edoro for H-ibero 10 add ev before 
tcaepep | boxnv for Soxrovoev | iipames avrov e^aireoriXav avrov for i% a- 
vtareCKav aindv Seipames n tr. to trepipai erepov 12 tr. to ireptf/ai 
rpirov 13 add Homes after rovrov 14 8 ie\oyi£omes for SeeXoyl- 
fomo | eavrous for aWrjXovs 16 -rovs kox So- 1st hand, over an 
erasure | eiirov for elirav 18 weoeire for irioy 19 oxXov for Xo 4 i/ | 
tr. to TT/y TcapafkiXrjv ravryv eivev 20 vroxotprjoames for xapa- 
rypijoames | cts ro for wore 21 add oiiapev before Ai86xrKa\e, 
xAhapev 22 ypxv for ^pas 23 add rt pe ireipa^erai after ainoits 
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24 CLTCOKpidevres ctxou for ol 8k ebcap 25 aurots for xpds abrobs | 
tr. to awoSore roirvv 26 avrov for rou 1 | tOLanrrjoap 1st hand for 
ialyrjaap: changed by 2d hand to eciyrjcap 27 arnXcyoircs for 
\iyopres 28 CLTCoOaprj for { | efai'aoTTyo'ct for iZapaoTJjtrQ 30 icat 
e\afkp o Ikvrepos rrjp yvpauca icat ovtos airedapep arewos for Kal 6 
ScSrepos 31 add icat before ob 32 uurcpa Sc iraprcjp aicedavep icat 17 
yvpri for wrrepop Kal if yum) inr^avtv 33 cu riy ow avaaraai for 7) 
yum) o 5 u ip rjj &paffT&crci 34 add axoicpi 0 €is before ehrep | cicyapt- 
£ovrai for yaplaKQPTai 35 raw 1st hand for tt)s &: changed by 2d 
hand to rrjs eic | cicyapifojrat for yaplfoprai 36 ourc for o&S£ | pcX- 
Xovaip for 8n bbpavrai | add rou before 0 cou 37 ebrjXaxrtp for ipTjwaep | 
add top before Oedv* | omit Kal Oedv laxw 0 38 add 0 before 0 cds | 
aurou ourot for aircj) ££xnp 39 etxop for clxau 40 Sc for ydp 41 tr. 
to viop SauetS’ ctwu 42 icat auroj for afrrds ydp | add row before 
'ta\p£)P | add o before Kuptos 44 tr. to tcvpiop a vtop | tr. to vios 
avrov 45 add avrov after paffrirals 

21:1 tr. to ra Sajpa airrup cts to yafo^uXaictou 2 nwi icat for 8 i 
ripa | tr. to Suo Xcxra 3 tr. to 7; tttcoxv avT V I xXtai for xXctop 

4 axaircs for xdircs | add rou 0 cou after S&pa | axajra for xdm*a 

5 apaBtpaxnp for iipaBijpaxnp | KtKoaprjro 1st hand for KeK&oprjrai : 

changed by 2d hand to K€KoaprjT€ 6 Xt 0 os first written Xt 0 op: then 
corrected by 1st hand | Xt 0 oi' for XI 0 c*> | omit & 5 c 7 peXXet for pAXfl 
8 add on after Xiyopres | add ovp after /it ) 2 10 ext for Sx’ n tr. to 

Kara roxous icat | tr. to Xtpot icat Xotpot | tr. to orjpia ax ovpapov 
12 omit rds 2 1 ayoptpow for iicayopipovs 13 add Sc after dxojS^rerat 
14 cts ras icapStas for & rats icapSlats 15 aprireip ouSc aPTurrrjpai. for 
A.PTurrrjpai fj iprtiTtip | xaircs for dxaires 16 ouyycpcaw for ouyyc- 
pow 19 Krrjoaodcu for Krfoeodt 20 eiSrjrai for ZStjtc | ytyaxricerat for 
ypGrre 21 omit ol 3 23 add Sc after obal | omit rats 2 1 add e? before 
rep 24 paxatpats for paxatpi/s | tr. tb xaura ra c0my | omit o$ | omit 
icat eooprai 25 carat for toovrai 25 77 cos rjxovarjs for i)xous | auXous 
for adXou 26 ouoovpeprjs for ohoovpipfl 28 auaicaXu^arc for dwucty'are 
30 ax auraw for d0’ iauraw 31 ctST/rat for ISt^c 33 xapcXcuocrat 
1st hand for xapcXefcroprat 1 : corrected to xapcXefrroprat by 2d hand 
34 KpauraXrj for icpcxdX# | tr. to e^ptStos c 0 upas exurrry | omit 4 1st 
hand: supplied by 2d 35 yap cxcXcuacrat for IxeureXefrrerat ydp | 
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tr. to Tfis yrjs vt 10175 36 ow for 52 | icaruTywrare for Karurxfxrrtre | tr. 
to Tcarra ravra | omit rd 37 omit Qepxbpevos | e\eo>v for ’EXat&p 
22:4 add to tr before arparifyois | tr. to axnov wapaSco avrois 
6 tr. to avrois arep oxXou 7 add ev before 77 9 ctxop for ehrav 

10 ov for cis fjv 12 avayiov first written for iviyaxov: changed by 1st 
hand to avayeov 13 eipytcev for dpqjcci 14 add SctSeica before dxdoToXot 
15 omit pe 16 add ovKevri before od 1 | axnov for adrd 17 add to 

before irorrjpiov | eavrois for (is tavrobs 18 add on before 06 pi) | 

omit Aird rod before yevqparos | rov for ov 1st hand: changed to otov by 
2d hand 20 tr. to axravrws icat to Tcorypiov | ert for alpan | (XXW'W- 
pevov for bcxvwbpevov 22 icat 0 pev vios for 8n 6 vids ptv | tr. to 
icopeverai Kara ro wpur pevov 23 ijpfaro for a fool fjp£avro | avrovs for 
tavrobs 25 e^ovaLa^ovotv for ol i$ov<ri&fovTes 26 yeveodco for 7 ip2o0o> 
27 omit 52 | tr. to eipei ev pecroj vptav 30 eoBeirjrai for hrOyre | koBi)- 
aeaBai for KoByoBe | tr. to icpivovres ras ScoSena <f>v\as 31 add eucev Se 
o Kvpu)s before Zlpaiv 1 32 etcXeurr) for iicKhry | orypi^ov for cri)purov 
33 omit troipis 34 pi) jxavrjai) for 0a>pdoet j irptp 17 for 2ws | omit pe | 
pi) ei&evai pe for d 52 pat ^^eiirov for dirap 36 ovv for 52 | omit d* | 
omit rd 37 irXijpcjBijvaL 1st hand for rekeoBrjva t: t(X«t added above 
irXi7p by 2d hand | eXayurBrjv for iXoyMh) 38 (txop for ehrav | icat for 
Kupt( 39 (ts 1st hand, over an erasure of tcj | e\ewv for ’Ehcuwv 
42 icapeveyiceiv for Tapiveyice | tr. to to Torypiov tovto 43, 44 omit 
Cxf)6r) 52 abrtp tyyeXos &xd rod obpavov tvurxfxav avrbv. mi yevbpevo s 
Iv hycovlq. itcrevtarepov Tcpoarjbxero * icai iyivero d ISpcb s adroO axrci 
Opbpfioi atparos Karafiaivovre s 2 xi riji' 717P. 45 tr. to avrous koi/licj- 

pevov s 47 avrov for abrobs 48 o d( tijaovs for 'IiproSs 52 49 (tiro? 
aurco for dirap | emraiopev for d ira rb^opev | paxatpa for paxalpy 
50 tr. to tov SovXov rov apxttpews | tr. to aurou to ous 51 eaoan for 
’Eare 52 add o before ’It/ooDs | ei-eXrjXvdare for l&jXBare 53 add 17 
before abri) 54 ovvXaBovres for avXXafibvres | ovvrjyayov avrov for do^- 
yayov | rov oucov for tt)v obclav 55 aipavrojv for Trepuuf/ivTuv | add avrcjv 
after ovvKaBuriunwv | ev peoto for p 2 oos 57 add aurop after IjpvyoaTO | 
tr. to yupat ovk otda ovtop 58 (tircp for 2077 59 Siaarr)<raor)s for dta- 
<rrburi)$ 61 X0700 for {rfiparos | omit oypepov 62 add o icerpos after 
2£o> 63 top ir)<row for adrdp 64 add ervrrov avrov to icpooanrov 

icat before brypirrcov | add aurop after twypiaroiv 66 avrjyayov for 
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&Trfjyayop \ eavrojp for abr&p 67 etire for elirbp 68 add icat before 
iporrffacjj | add pot 17 aToXuaijrat after bwotcptByre 69 omit Si 70 euro? 
for tlxau | ovp for Si 1 71 etirop for cliray | tr. to xptiap exopep paprvptas 
23:2 evpopep for evpapep | omit ijp&p | tr. to xaurapt <f>opovs | omit icat 
before \iyopra 3 eTrypoyryoep for ijpoyrrjatp | auros for 4 5 i diroKpiffels 
abr<p 5 omit teat 6 add yaktkaxap after djeowras 7 -Xu- of ’IepocroXi- 
pot$ by 1st hand over an erasure (of Xu?) 8 Oe\up c£ ucawu xpovov 
for ^ Ucap&p xpbposp OIXccp | add xoXXa after dicobetp 9 aurou first 
written for aunj>: changed by 1st hand to aurco 11 et-ovdepuras for 
iZovOeprpas | omit 4 | epire^as for ipraifas | add aurop after icepifiak&p | 
omit T<p 12 tr. to xctXa tos icat o ypotSrjs: o before ypooSys omitted 
then supplied by 1st hand | eavrovs for abrobs 14 ovbep for obdip 
15 apewepipa 7ap upas xpos aurou for ipbrepapep 7dp a 4 r 4 u xpds i^pas 
17 add apayicrjp Se etxep aicoXvetp avrots Kara eoprrjp epa 18 apeKpa^ap 
for bpiicpayop \ ovp for 5 i x | omit t 4 p 19 (iefikypepos ets T17P <f>v\ajcrjp 
for (Jkrflels ip r# <f>v\cuqj 20 ouu for & | omit a&rots 21 aravpoxrop 
for Zrabpov arabpov | clvtop 1st hand over an erasure (of arav ?) 
23 add icat twp ap\tepeup after abrS>p 24 0 5 c for icat 25 ep T17 <f>v\oKrj 
for els <f>v\aicfip 26 aipoopos tipos Kvprjpatov epxopepov for Sipcoud, rtua 
Kupi^uatou ipxbpepop 27 add icat after at 28 add o before ’Iiprous 
29 omit ol 3 1 eOrj\aaap for Wpef/ap 31 add tcj before byp$ 3 2 tr. to dvo 
KaKovpyoi 33 awrjkdop for fjkdap \ top for ip 3 34 omit 4 6£ ’Iiprous tkeyev 
Hirep, Sxf>es abrots, ob ydp oiSaatp rl irotovotp | -ou of abrov 1st hand, 
over an erasure (of -a )p ?) 35 add ep ots before icat 1 1 eorrjKet for larijKei | 
add ovp avrots after tpxopres 36 epewefop for ipbcail-ap | icpoaevxopepot 
for 7r pooepxbpepot | add icat before 5 £os 38 add yeypappeprj after 4xt- 
7 paxpri | add ypappaatp eWyptKots icat pwpaucots icat ePpaucots after abrtc | 
ovtos errtp o fiaat\evs tup iovSauop for 0 BA 2 IAET 2 TON IOTAAIQN 
0 TT 02 39 add \eycop after abrbp | et for Oixi I Kat - ovtop for oeavrop 
40 eireretpa for irtTtfJL&p | Xcywu for fyri | eopep for el 42 add ro> before 
’Irjcov | add icupie after pou | ep T17 jSacrtXcta for cts H)p fiaoikelap 43 add 
o tiprous after abrep | tr. to key<a <rot | <r of oypepop 1st hand over an 
erasure (of r ?) 44 yp Se for Kat ^ ^17 45 icat eaicoTtaOy o 77X105 for 

rou 4 Xiou AcXriTo^ros | icat eaxtoQq for iaxurOq Si 47 etcaroprapxos for 
iicaTOPT&pxys | eSofarep for iSb^a^ep 48 Oeospovpres for Oecopfoapres \ 
add avn»)p after rburopres 49 avrov for aura) 1 | omit dx 4 x | ovpaico- 
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XovOrjaaoat for avpeucokovOovacu 51 aptpatftas for 'Aptpa 0 alas | add 
koli after 8s | add kcli avros after xpooeS^x*™ 53 tr. to avro ei'eroXt£e? | 
avro for avrbp | ooSexa for olhrco 54 xa paoKCVTj for icapaaKcvfjs | omit 
Kal * | ewufxuxTKtv for lwi<f>oxTKtp 55 omit ai | tr. to aora eic ttis yaXtXaias 
24:1 j 3 a 0 eos for fiaff&as | tr. to rjXdov (for fjXBap) ext to pprjpa | add 
kcu tip€s avp aureus after dpcopara 3 icat euribBouaax for elaeXffovaai 8 i 
4 duncopujQcu for dxopetotfai | aiaOrjotaw acrrpaxroocrats for iaOrjri 
iurrpairroixrp 5 epfafkup for lp<t>bfiu)P | ro scpoaoncop for rd xpdouxa | 
etxop for elxa? 6 aiwriy for fjyipdrj 7 tr. to on Set top vvop too 
avdpuyjrov 10 omit fjeap Si | icoappa for ’ladl'd n aurcop for ravra 
12 tavrop for avrbp 13 tr. to yaap xopeoopewt ep aoriy Tiy Tjpepa 

14 add xept xoptwp 1st hand after cibpiXoop: later dotted for deletion 

15 add o before 'Iiyooos 17 arrot for iarbBrjoap 18 add o before els | 

co opopa for bpbpan 19 etxop for etxap | pafapeuov for Nafapiypoo 
20 tr. to outop xape&oKai' 21 avpiraaip for ical oop xaotp | add aiypepop 
after &yei 22 opOtwai 1st hand for bpOpwai : 2d hand opOpeun it 
23 tfhdop for ^Xflap 24 axiyX 0 op for dxiyX 0 ap | add icat after ko 0 os | oox 
for 061c 27 bupprjP€V€LP for Stepp^peocrep | a vrou for &oroo 28 xpooe- 

xotetro for xpocrexot^raro | xop/xorepco for xopparepop 29 eoxepas for 
Itnclpap | omit ffiiy 30 Karaiceurdcu, for KaraKhffrjpeu | omit Xa/8cl>p rbp Aprop 
32 etxoi' for elxap | add ep rjpip after ^p | add ical before cos 2 33 o^e- 
orpef/ap for ox&rpe^ap | avprfi pourp^povs for iflpoiopipous 34 omit 
8 ptws 1st hand: supplied by 2d above ical 35 to for Td 36 aorots o 
irjoovs for a&rds | add eya etpet prj <fx>/3euj6(u before Elp^piy 37 tfojSiy- 
0epres for Trorfibrre s | ep^ojSoi for iptf>o0oi 38 rats icapdtats for ryy 
KapSiqL 39 etSere for Mere | omit poo 2 | tr. to aoros eyco etpet | omit pe | 
pe for Spi 40 exedet{ep for ISet£ep 41 ny for ttJs 44 aorots for xpds 
avrovs | omit poo | omit rots 46 add icat ooras edet after ydypaxrat 
47 icat for els 1 | ap£apepop for dp£dpepot 48 add 5 e eorat after opets 
49 tr. to eyco iSov | axooreXXu for S£axo<rrAXa> | add tepooaaXiyp’ after 
xdXet | tr. to Sopaptp e£ xnf/ovs 50 add e£co before &*s | omit xpds: 
2d hand supplied ets before BrjOapiap | firfiapias 1st hand, firflapuip 
2d | omit avrov | rjvXoyrjoep for evXbyrjaep 53 add atpoopres icat before 
eoXoyoopres 

eoayyeXt op 

Kara Xovkop 
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evayyeXiop koto papicop 

Mark i: i add viov 0 cou after Xpiarov 2 a/s for Ka 0 d/s | rots xpo0i7- 
rats for rep ’Haalq. rej/ irpo 4 >^tni I a ^d ey<a after *I 5 ou 3 xotetrat for 
xotetre | after adrou add xcura <f>apay^ TXrjpcjdrjoerai /cat top opos /cat 
fiovvos T<nrip<aOTi<Terai tea t carat to vra ra ozcoXta cts cu 0 ctap /cat 17 
rpaxeta cts TeStop /ca l offfOrjoercu 17 5 o£a icvpiov /cat o^crat xaoa oap| ro 
oiarrjpiop tou on Kvpios e\a\rjoep (fxavrj \eyorros fiorjaov /cat etxa rt 
( 3 ori<r<a on, xaoa oap£ xopros /cat xaoa 17 Sofa auri7S a/s ap 0 os xoprov 
e^rjpapOrj o xopros /cat ro a^0os c&tcctcp ro Sc prjpa icvpiov pcpct cts ro? 
ata/pa* 4 add icat before kyipero | 'icaavrrjs for ’Ia/dpqs | omit S | add icot 
before KTjpboooiv 5 tr. to /cat c/Jaxrtfopro Torres | tr. to cp ra/ iopSanj 
(omit xoraptf/) ox aurou 6 rjp&e uaavrqs for /cat ^p S 'Ia/dpi/s | rjv auriuap 
for co 0 a/p 7 rou vroSrjpaTos for ra/p vToSrjp&T(ap 8 add pep after 
dy< 2/1 add cp before CSart | j3axrtai7 for /Saxrtoct | add cp before xpeupart 
9 eyepero Sc for KAI ErENETO | add /cat before ^X 0 cp | pafapc 0 for 
Nafapir | tr. to oxo ta/appou cts rop iopSarrjv 10 cu 0 ca/s for c£0us | 
KCLTafiatvop axo rou ovpapov anret xeptorepap for a/s xcptorcpdp zcara- 
PclZpop I /cat pepop cx aurop for cis adrdp n rou ovpapov for ra/p 
obpap&p | a/ for ooi | rjvSoKrjoa for ebdbKrjoa 13 add c/cct after ^p 1 1 p for 
Teooepiucopra 14 /Ltcra Sc for Kai perd | omit d before ’I^aoi/s | add ri7S 
/SacrtXctas after ebayyfXiop 15 ro/p oi/popo/p for rou 0 coO 16 xcptxaro/p 
Sc for Kai Tapiycap | tScp for cIScp | aurou for 2 ipa/pos | add ap^tPXrjo- 
Tpop after dp<£i/ 3 dXXopras | aXtcts for dXccts 17 omit S | aXtcts for 
dXccts 18 evdecas for cfi 0 ds 20 omit c£ 0 ds | add evOecas before & 4 >irres | 
tr. to pera nap pujdianap cp na xXoto /1 rjicoXovOrjoap aura/ for dxqX 0 op 
Sxlcra/ aurou 21 cu0ca/s for c£0ds 23 omit eWvs 24 01/ for <rol | tr. to 
rjpas axoXcaat | add o/ 5 c after dxoXArat 25 /cat ctxcp for d ’Irfoovs 
Xdya/p | czc rou ap 0 pa/xou xpeupa OKoBaprop for il; airrov 26 /cat c^t;X 0 cp 
ro xpeupa <rxapa£ap ovtop' /cat apeicpayep (fxarrj 74670X17 /cat axijXflcp ax 
aurou for zcai <rxapd£ap avrbp rd xpeupa rd d/cd0aprop zcai (fxaprjoap 
(fxapxi peyiXy l£rjX 6 ep ^ adrou 27 edavpafop Torres /cat owe^rjrovp 
xpos caurous Xeyorres for idapffrfirjoap ixapres &orc avp^rjrelp avrovs 
Xkyorras | rts 17 StSaxtf 17 ZCCP17 aurrj 17 efrwnaoTUcri aurou /cat ort for 
Tl Amp rouro; StSaxd ^atp^* /car* H-ovciap zcai 28 omit cd0ds 29 c^cX- 
0 a/p Sc c/c ri7s <rvpay<oyrjs rjXOep for Kai ci 0 us Ac rijs ovpay<oyrjs ^cX 06 p- 
rcs ^X 0 ap | add /cat ta/ca// 3 ou after ’Iatcc«// 3 ou 30 tr. to zcarctcctro Sc 17 
xcp0cpa aipxapos | omit cd 0 ds 31 c/crtpas T17P x**P a ^at cxtXajSopcpos 
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rjyttptv out r\v for fjytiptv avrijv Kparrjaas rrjs x € *p6s I avra for airrols 
32 c$o for ISvatv | omit icai robs haipov^opivovs 33 17 xoXcis 0X17 
awrfyptvq r\v xpos ras Ovpas for fjv SXrj ij x6Xts hnawriypivri rpbs rt)p 
Obpav 34 add ax avrcjp after &;lf}aXev 35 omit xpcoi | omit Xio? | omit 
^tfXfcp icai | kcu tKt t for «c&#c€t 36 KartSuv^av for Kare&Uv^tv 37 Xtyovrts 
for icai c&po? icai Xiyovaiv | omit 6 n | tr. to $rjTO\xnp at xavrts 

38 omit dXXaxoo | icrjpvaaiv for Iva icai inti Krjpbfa | tXrjXvda for i&jXBov 

39 rjp for fjXOtv | omit icai ra baipbvia itcfibXXuv 40 omit yowKtr&v | 
omit airr$ Sri | add icupu before ’Edy 41 o 5 c ujaovs for icai 1 | tr. to 
ip/zaro avrov | Xtycvv for icai X£yct airry 42 tvOtcas for eWvs | omit icai 
iicaBeplaBri 43 omit icai ipfipiprjabptvos abr<p tbObs i^ifiaXtv airrbv 
44 omit prfikv 1 btU~ov toxrrov for atavrbv 5 tll~ov | icaBapaiov for icaBapiapov | 
o for A 45 omit xoXXd | omit airrbv 1 | aXX for dXXd 

2:1 xaXip tpx*r<u for tlatXBc'ov xbXiv | omit 5 t’ ijpepS)p | add icai 
before fjKoOaBrj 2 omit prjbl rd xpds ri\v Obpav | xpos avrovs for airrols 
3 add i Bov avbpts before tpxovrai | xpos avrov f}aara$ovrts tv Kptfiarro) 
for <f>ipovrts xpds airrbv | omit alpbptvov bird rtaaipcov 4 xpoocXflciJ' 
for TpoatviyKai | axo rov oxXov for 5 id rdv &xXov I omit i£opb£avrts | 
cis ov for Axot; 5 ISeav 5 t for icai Ukbv | axjxcovra t for dxfrltvrai 7 add 
Xtyovrts before Ti | oorws for oCrco | pXaa<f>rjpias for fiXoa^riptl | 
cu^cimi for & 4 >Uvat, 8 omit ciflos I omit afrroo I omit o&rws I omit & 
taorois I omit raDra 9 add yap after rl I omit rqi TapaXtrruap | a^c- 
covrai for *AtfrUvrai | tytipt for *Eytlpov | omit icai apov rbv Kpbfiarrbv 
aov 10 omit bci rijs 717s n omit 2 oi Xiyw | add icot before qipov 
12 o 5 t tytpOtis for icai byipOy 1 omit tbOvs I add avrov after Apas | 
tpTpoaOtv tovtcov aTrjXOtv for i&jXOtv IpirpoaOtv Tbvrcov | Oavpa£tiv 
avrovs for i^laraaOai scfcvras | omit Xiyovras | tibov for tlbaptv 14 too 
rtXuviov for rb reX&viov | rjiooXovOtL for fiKoXobOrjatv 15 avaictiptwv 
avrcov for KaraictloOai airrbv | omit airrov, icai | rjKoXovOrfaav for iJko- 
XobOouv 16 omit ISbvrts Sri taOiti ptra r&v bpapr<oXS>v icai reXwv&v | 
5ta rt for *Ori 17 omit airrols An | aXXa for dXX* | tXrjXvda for fjXOov 
18 paBrjrai ro)v <f>apiaauov for $apuraloi | omit oi paBrjrai 2 19 omit b 
'Irjaovs | wp 4 >ioi for viol: wp 1st hand over an erasure | omit 6 aov xpbvov 
txovaur rbv wpifrlov per 9 airrSrv ob Sbvavrai vrjartbttv: 21 cxtowaxri for 
bripbiCTti | Ipartxa xaXauo for bcl ipbriov irakaibv | tr. to ax avrov ro 
rXrjpwpa | xXcuo for x^pov 22 add aXX cis kcuvovs after TbXaiobs | 
SiappTfoaovrai oi aaiooi for Mliti b olvos robs iaioobs | c/cx^trai for 
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dx6XXurat | add aroKKvprat after iatool | add /SaXXourti' after lecupobs 
23 xopeueotfai for 5taxope6e<jdat | earappepeap for mcoplptap | rtXXe ip for 
65Ap toulp tIKKoptcs 24 01 5c for ical ol | et5e for 15c 25 ou5e tovto 

for 0 bSirore | o for rl 1st hand: rt 2d hand | -cr aur- of per* afrrou 
1st hand, over an erasure 26 eurcXfloH' for eUrijXBep | omit brl 
’AfhABap dpxt£p&>s *al | tr. to etfxiyw rous aprons rrfs Tpodeeecos | *ai 
edovcep koi rots per avrov ovs owe ejeemi' 4>ayew et prj rocs 'Uptvcip for 
oOs ob/c V-emv 4>aytiv el pi) robs lepcls, teal Ufa**? ical rots obv abrep 
ovoip 27 \eyo) 5c vpev oti for ical fkeyep abrois | etcnoBrj for lyhrero | 
omit ical obx d ipBpunros 5td tA oififiarop 

3:1 eureXdovros avrov for tUrijkBep xdXti' | add rr\p after els | cpx«- 
rat avOpwros xpos avrov for ical ixei ipffpevros | exw Hvpav for i£ripap- 
pipyp txw 2 Taperripovrro for Taperfipovp | 0 cpaxeuei for tfepaxedoet | 
omit abrAp 2 3 tr. to txovri rrjp X* L P a I ** tou peerou for els rd ptoop 
4 ayaffop Toirjoat. for AyaBoroerjaai | ou for KOKoroiTjoai | axoXeoru for 
kwotertipox 5 xept/SXc^apcws 5 c for ical xcpi/SXc^dpcws | omit <rwXu- 
Tcobpevos 6 e£e X$opt€s 5 c for Eal ^eXtfdpres | omit eWds | ovp( 3 ov\u>p 
for ovp( 3 ob\iop | exotoupro for HASovp 7 o 5 c for Kal d | tr. to avex 0 *- 
prprtp pera Ta>p pa$rjro)P avrov | omit ifKoKobOrprtv | omit dxd* 8 omit 
ical dxd riys ’ISoupalas | oiSopa for Zid&pa | yjkoXovOovp avro) for xXijflos 
xoX6 | exotet for xotet | omit ^X 0 a? xpds airdp 10 c 0 epaxcucp for 
tfepdxeuo’cp | excxtxrop for Ixtxixreti' | aurou after fra is changed by 2d 
hand to aurw 11 ra rrptvpara 5 c for ical rd TPtbpara | t 5 op for Wt&poup | 
Xeywrcs for \tyovra Sri 12 omit xoXXa | xotaxrtp for xot^eraxrtp 
13 apafias for &paj 3 aipet | omit ical 3 1 xpoereicaXeo’aro for xpooxaXetrat | 
omit adrds 14 i /3 pafftfras for 5 a> 5 eica | tr. to tpa ohtip per aurou ous icat 
axooroXous upopaaep { omit ical 3 | airoorCKt} for dxoor&X# | add ro 
evayyeXiop after icripbootip 15 c5omccp aurots for t%€tp | add 0 cpaxcuetP 
ras pooous * icai after i^ovoiap | kox xepuiyopras icrjpvoo ip to ewryyeXi op 
for ical bcohprtp robs S&fcica 16 omit rep 17 koipcos 5 c avrovs eicaXe- 
<rep for ical ’Idi&ijSop rd? rou ZejSedalou ical ’Iwdpi^p rd? d 5 eX 0 dp tou 
’Ia*d>j 3 ou ical &r#ipcep abrois tvopa | fioopapripye for Boapiypy^s 
18,19 T^ray 5 c ovroi oipup kox avSpeas lajaafios icat 'uoappys ^tXtxxos 
icai papOoXopeos icat paffdws koi deapa s icat iaKwfios o rov aX^aiou idat 
eripw o Kapapeos icat tou 5 as 'uncapiamjs 0 kox xapaSovs avrov' for ical 
’AvApiap ical $lXtxxo^ ical BapfeXopaJoi' ical MaflflaZoi' ical Qoipap ical 
*Idica)/ 3 ou rdi' rou *AX^alou ical QaSdaiop ical Xipcopa tAp Kavapaiop ical 
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'IoSSa? ’I<r«capuo 0 , 5 s icat Taptikaicep abrbv. 20 omit 6 21 xept avrov 

ot ypappareis icat ot Xotxot for ol Tap 9 abrov | eXeyav for fXeyov | t&p- 
ryvrai avrov for i^icrrrj 22 omit ol 1 | tr. to ot axo lepoaoXvpojp Kara - 
(fames ypappans | (keX£ef}ovX for Beefe/ 3 oi>X | top apxovra for ical &n 
ip r<p tpxoPTi | add *at St avrov before ixfidXXei 23 etxe? avrois €p 
rapapoXais for ip xapajSoXats %keyev airrois 25 icay for ical 4 dp | Swa- 
rat for Swifaerai | omit b ohda ixelvrj | araByvai for arrjpai 26 eav for 
el | omit Apiary | omit ical* | araByvai, for <rrijpai | add 1y /SaaiXeia avrov 
before dXXd 27 ovSeis Swarai for dXX’ 06 Sbvarai obSels | ra axevy 
rov 1crxvpov Stapxaaat eureXBojv eis rr\v ouceiap for els oldav rod 
ioxupov elaeXffwv rd axeby abrov Stapxdcrat | ra aiceut; for rijp oLdap* | 
Siaprcunj for Stapxdaet 28 tr. to ra apaprypara atfxffyaerai rots 
mots rcop avOpuncwv | omit 6 aa Ulp ffXaa<f>ypyacoaiv 29 omit els 1 | 
omit eis rdp aitova | apapnas for dp apriiparos 30 ex^ty avrov for 

31 epx*rai for Ipxorrai | tr. to avrov y pyryp | earerres for <rrrj- 
Kopres 32 orytoovaip $yrowres for f yrovalv 33 os 8e axeicpiBy icat 
eiTep avrois for ical AxonptBels airrois Xiyei | tr. to icat ot aSeX^ot pov 
34 icmcXw aurou xaBypevovs rovs paBrjras for rods xepi abrdv kOkKc? 
xaBypivovs | etSe for "ISe 35 add icat before 5 s I xotiy for roiyay | tr. to 
pov aSeX^os 

4:1 tr. to fjp£aro xdXtv | xpos for xapd | awyxQy for avvkyerai | 
add to before tXoiop | evfiavra for ip&Avra | xapa rov aiyiaXov for iv ry 
OaX&aay | ev to) aiyi aXto yv for xpds rijv OAXaaaav bcl rys yys tprav 2 omit 
xoXXd | Xeyusv for ical ZXeyev airrois iv ry StSaxi abrov 4 omit kyivero 
iv rip areipeiv | to for 5 | opvea for xereivi 5 aXXa Se for ml &XXo | ra 
xerpuS y for rd xerpwSes | on for 5 xov | evdews for ical ef 08 s | avereiXe 
for i^avireiXep | omit Std rd pij lx*w (JABos yys 6 yXiov Se avanXavros 
for ical 5 re AvAreiXev 5 iJXtos 7 aXXa for &XXo | ext for eis | aura for 
avrb | edojKov for ticoicep 8 eireaav for Sxeaei' | eStSet for iSISov | avl-avo- 
pevov for ab%av 6 peva | <f>epe 1 for tcf>epev | to ev for eis | X for rptiucovra | 
add to before fr 1 | £ for i^i/Kovra | add to before iv* | p for ixarbv 9 o 
extiW' for * 0 s ?x*t 10 eTypurryaav for rjporroiv | 01 paJByrai avrov for ol 
xepi airrbv avv rois ScoSem | ns y TapaftoXy avrrj for Tds xapa/SoXds 
11 Xeyet for ZXeyev | tr. to SeSorat to pvarypiov | omit rd. 12 omit 
fSXiraxn ml | omit Axoboxn ml | owooaiv for awloxnv 16 ovroi Se for 
ml obroi | omit bpolcos | oinves for ot | extern for eWvs 17 icat for 4 } | 
add mi before ebdvs | <TKavhaXi%erai 1st hand for ampbaXl^ovrai: 
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changed by 2d hand to <ncap 6 a\i$oprai 18 01 Se for icai &XX01 daip ol I 
qjcovopt€S for itoobaapres 19 fiiov for al&pos | axarai for ij ixirr; | 
omit icai ai xepi rd Xotxd bndvplai | axapxot yvypoprox for tucapicos 
yip€T<u 20 ovroi Se for icai ixelpot, | xixropres for <nrapivres | icaprop 
fapownv for Kaprtxfropownv | add to before ip thrice | X for TpikKovra | 
$ for i£JiKQPTa | p for iKarbp 21 \eyei for t\eyep | omit Sri | o Xvxvos 
icaienu for tpxerai d \bxvos | aXX’ for obx 22 ovSep for ob | aXX’ for 
Olp pif | tr. to 6ts </>avepov eXOrj 24 omit Kal xpooTctfiJo’erai uplv 
26 add otop before / 9 dX# | omit t&p \ ttjp yrjv for rrjs yrjs 27 eyeiperoi 
for iyelptfrai | prjKVP€T<u for prjKbprjTca, 28 add yap after abroptTrj | 
€tra for elrep twice | TXrjprjs o aeiTOS for TXrjprj <nrov 29 omit 54 | 
xapadw for xapadot | omit riflds 30 vr\v TapafioXrjp for afrn)? xapa- 
jSoX# | Sojpep for d£>pep 31 kokkop for icdiaccp | ottotop for 5 s dray | tt\p 
yrjp for rijs yijs 1 | pt Kporepop 1st hand: pucporepos 2d | cov for 5 ? 
32 omit icai 5 rap <nrapy | av&i for ipafialptL | Xaxcuwp k- 1st hand 
over an erasure | tr. to clvtov xnco ttjp <tkiop | KaTaaKrjpovp for KarcuTKrj- 
poTp 33 omit xoXXals | ebvpavro for ifibpapro 34 koB etlkap for kclt’ 
ISlap | paffrjraLS avrov for Idiots paJBrjrali | auras for xd pra 36 axfriovaip 
for &tf>ipT€s | add icat before TapaXapfi&pov<np | apa xoXXot rjaap for 
&XXa xXota fjp 37 peyaXou for peyiXrj | eurefiaXXep for hrifiaKkep | 
add auro after wore | omit rd xXotop* 38 tr. to rjp a vtos | omit rd | 
xpooice^aXaiou for TpoaKe<f>iXau>p | dteyct pavres for iyelpoixnp | omit 
icai before Xiyownp | omit abrcp 39 eyepdeis for SuyepOels | icat ttj 
O aXaaarj icat €lt€p for icai etxe? Tfl 0 aXdao# | (friposOrjri for Ztcbxa, 
xe^ipcixro | omit peyiXrj 40 Xeyet for elxcp | ourais for 06x01 41 17 

0 aXaa<ra icat ot arepot vtclkovougip for icai d tpepos icai ij 86 Xacr<ra incaxovti 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University of Chicago 

(To be concluded) 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

The influence of the Mystery-religions upon primitive Christianity 
has recently been treated in a monograph by Clemen 1 and a volume by 
Kennedy.* Clemen’s brochure serves as a supplement to his Religions - 
gesckichUichc Erkldrung des Neuen Testaments , where this subject was 
scarcely noticed. The same painstaking scholarship which character¬ 
ized the latter work is to be seen on every page of the present pamphlet. 
By way of introduction, the status of the Mystery-religions in the New 
Testament writers’ world is set forth in meager outlines, with the con¬ 
clusion that these movements were not generally effective in that period. 
No trace of their influence upon the early Palestinian Christian com¬ 
munity is discovered. In Paul’s case the possibility of a slight influence 
is admitted for such terms as xptciv, <r<f>pa ytgcoftu, irtVra, vuxucoiy, 
oya*, “father” and “child” for teacher and pupil, and less probably 
dScA4<fc, <rriyfuira, and <ro So much for terminology. But in the 
realm of ideas Paul is entirely independent. He never thinks of baptism 
or of the Lord’s Supper sacramentally, baptism for the dead being the 
only seeming exception (I Cor. 15:29). But Paul is held not to have 
been the author of this custom and not to have given it his approval. 
Those writers who make Paul indebted to the Mysteries are criticized 
(1) for importing into the latter ideas and practices which were not there 
at this date and (2) for unwarrantedly ascribing sacramentalism to 
Paul. Of the other New Testament writings, Mark and Matthew are 
found to be wholly free from this foreign influence. Acts’ account of the 
conversion of Cornelius and of Paul may have been colored by similar 
stories in the Mysteries, but this conclusion is not compulsory. In the 
remaining New Testament books there are no sure evidences of similar 
obligations. The real influence of the Mystery-religions upon Christian¬ 
ity is placed in the second century, and first appears in Gnosticism. 

Kennedy finds the Mysteries to have been more widely spread 
and more generally influential in New Testament times. In fact, they 

1 Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen ouf das diteste Ckristentum. Von Carl 
Clemen. Giessen: Tttpelmann, 1913. 88 pages. M. 3.40. 

*St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions. By H. A. A. Kennedy. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Hodder & Stoughton, 19x3. xviii+311 pages. 6s. 
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have already affected Judaism, particularly in the Diaspora, in the pre- 
Christian period. Next, their general character is described by taking 
as representative the Eleusinia, the cults of Cybele-Attis and of Isis- 
Serapis, and the Hermetic literature. Mithraism is ignored because 
assumed to have exerted no influence in Paul’s world. The omission 
of the cults of Ishtar-Tammuz, Atargatis-Hadad, and Aphrodite- 
Adonis, which are associated closely with Syria and Cilicia, may not be 
serious, but one naturally thinks of this territory fii^t in connection 
with much of Paul’s life both before and after his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity. Yet the description of the Mysteries on the basis of the illus¬ 
trations chosen shows how generally the Mystery conception of religion 
pervaded the life of that age. A fuller use of the available data would 
only have increased the intensity of this conviction. On turning to a 
consideration of Paul in relation to this world, we are told that he was 
practically uninfluenced by these religious surroundings. A detailed 
comparison of his terminology with that of the Mysteries results, our 
author thinks, in showing that it is “wholly superfluous” to seek from 
this source the explanation of Pauline usage. A similar study of Paul’s 
ideas yields a like result, for only in the imagery and not in the essence 
is kinship to the Mysteries to be admitted. Likewise baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper have a purely ethical and symbolical significance for 
Paul and are never sacramental, in the sense in which that term is used 
of the Mystery-religions. 

Both of these authors have given us scholarly and valuable discus¬ 
sions of this very interesting subject. They employ quite similar 
methods and arrive at essentially the same conclusions. The method 
in each case is that of refutation rather than constructive investigation. 
Not that they fail to be constructive, but the whole trend of their dis¬ 
cussion seems to be determined by a selection of opinions from other 
writers whom they wish to refute. This gives a reader the impression 
that it would have been quite unnecessary to treat this subject if its 
claims to attention had not been unduly pressed by writers like Reitzen- 
stein. But the fundamental problem of the full extent and influence 
of the Mystery-religions in the first century and a genetic study of the 
early Christians’ real vital contact with this situation do not seem to 
appeal to either of these authors as questions which need to be taken 
very seriously. In this they appear to have defined their task too 
narrowly, and so to have lessened the value of their work. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University or Chicago 
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A NEW EDITION OF MEYER’S ACTS 

Fifteen years of research have necessitated the publication of the 
ninth edition of the Meyer commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 1 It 
is Wendt’s fourth attempt to solve the problems connected with Acts. 
The volume is not characterized by pronounced changes of opinion. 
Entire sections remain as they were. Occasionally a sentence is altered, 
omitted, or replaced. The preface acknowledges that Norden’s Agnostos 
Theos has compelled the author to abandon the defense of the historicity 
of Paul’s address at Athens. There is a more incisive division of material 
which should render the commentary more usable. The section con¬ 
cerned with sources has been much enlarged. But in general the conclu¬ 
sions previously advocated are rigidly adhered to. This result might 
have been anticipated. After such definite positions were taken in the 
eighth edition a reconstruction of view was scarcely to be expected. 

The author of Acts, a gentile Christian of the post-apostolic genera- 
tion, employed a principal source traceable to a companion of Paul. 
This source is not to be regarded as merely a diary of the apostle’s friend, 
or as a biography of Paul. It also contained much information regarding 
events in the early history of the Christian church. The aim of the 
compiler was to provide a devotional history of the beginnings of the 
church. Wendt refuses to construct the source in toto but is quite 
positive that the ninth chapter was not found in it. As far as Paul is 
concerned, it began with the narrative of the so-called first missionary 
journey. It contained only a brief description of Paul’s conversion now 
found in chap. 26. The other two descriptions of this central crisis in 
the life of the apostle are of only secondary value. And the source 
responsible for the later chapters of Acts is the continuation of the 
source underlying 15:35-41, 13, 14; 11:19 f.; 6:1—8:2; 5:12-15; 
4:32-35; 2:43. The criticisms passed upon this theory by reviewers 
of the previous edition and the investigations of Hamack and others 
need no repetition. 

Since Acts depends upon Josephus, its date of publication is fixed 
between 95-100 a.d. But Schiirer’s verdict on the question of this 
dependence was that “either Luke never read Josephus or immediately 
proceeded to forget all about having done so.” The explanation pro¬ 
posed for the peculiar conclusion of Acts is that the source employed 

1 Die Apostelgcschickte. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue 
Testament begrttndet von Heinr Wilh. Meyer. 9 Auflage. Von Hans Hinrich Wendt. 
Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1913. iv+370 pages. M. 8. 
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terminated at this point. Thus the compiler of Acts is accused of so 
slavishly copying his source as to fail to chronicle the rather essential 
fact that Paul died and yet, mirabile dictu , dares to add the ninth 
chapter. Surely the prominence given in recent years to the question of 
the conclusion of Acts deserved more thoroughgoing attention. Only a 
footnote contains information regarding the well-sustained argument for 
the “ Western ” reading of 13:8. A sentence or two showing the possible 
connection between “Western” renderings of 13:8; 24:27 and Josephus, 
Ant ., XX, vii, would have added to the value of the commentary. Six 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the apostolic decree. The decision 
is in favor of the four-clause text. This text is regarded as authentic. 
The Jerusalem gathering actually adopted a food regulation. The 
mistake of the compiler was in universalizing its significance by append¬ 
ing such a verse as 16:4. The decree was intended for a very limited 
area. But the solution of the difficulty by the elimination route is too 
easy. One feels that the argument against the “Eastern” text has not 
been appreciated, that the argument in favor of the “Western” text has 
not been refuted. Lake’s points seem to have escaped the eye of Wendt. 
Although our commentator’s conclusions occasionally appear untenable, 
the student is impressed with the careful sifting of the material and the 
air of genuineness which characterize his work. 

C. H. Moehlmann 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 

The timely dissertation of Dr. Stokes* traces the development of the 
“vision of a new and better moral order” from Augustine through 
Aquinas to Leibnitz, and in a closing chapter sets forth the relation of 
earlier conceptions to that of Kant. As none of these writers before Kant 
employs the phrase “kingdom of ends,” Dr. Stokes operates with no 
scholastic definition, but indicates that the term usually refers to a 
“community whose purpose is the completest possible moral develop¬ 
ment of its members.” As regards the City of God , she considers unfair 
the current interpretation which makes Augustine teach “that the state 
necessarily has its origin in fraud and violence, and that it is and must 
remain the creature of sin” (p. 27). The discussion of Augustine, 
though suggestive, neglects important recent literature, such as Maus- 

1 The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augustine , Aquinas t and Leibnitz . By 
Ella Harrison Stokes. University of Chicago Press, 1912. iv-f-129 pages. $0.75 
net. 
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bach, Die Ethik Augustins . The typically Protestant chapter on 
‘‘Aquinas and the Universal Church” criticizes the chief theorist of the 
Middle Ages for his “absolute exclusion of reconstructive influences from 
the mystic body or universal church by the static conception of the 
infallible authority of dogma and custom,” but lauds as a “saving factor” 
in the system of Thomas the tremendous emphasis on reason, which 
tended to prepare bolder spirits for the position that whatever contra¬ 
dicts reason must necessarily be false. Thus Thomas is blamed for not 
being himself a modernist, praised because he unwittingly led others to 
become rationalists. The treatment of Leibnitz is far better. 

In view of the extent of reading necessary in treating this ample 
theme, one may well overlook occasional vagueness of detail. It is 
impossible, however, not to regret that the author, carefully as she has 
noted references to the original sources, rarely tells where she is drawing 
on the secondary literature listed in her bibliography; many interesting 
generalizations dangle in the air. Courtesy to previous investigators, as 
well as the desire to render first aid to earnest but belated pilgrims on the 
Alpine passes of philosophy, should lead to the labeling of every bypath. 
As it is, we wander often on uncharted heights, guided merely by the 
ipse dixit of an accomplished doctoranda. 

With canny antiquarianism Dr. Lehaut 1 has chosen, in these anti- 
modernistic days, to investigate a fifth-century controversy about the 
duration of future punishment. Three parties there were that denied 
the eternity of the pains of hell: the Origenists, the tender hearted, and 
the unbelievers. The disciples of Origen interpreted the biblical term 
aiuvioc so as to leave room for restorationism. The tender hearted 
maintained that some or all classes of sinners would ultimately find 
release from hell. The unbelievers offered two pagan objections: that 
a body cannot live in fire, and that justice demands that there be some 
proportion between the duration of the penalty and that of the fault. 
The Origenists and the tender hearted, Augustine discomfited by the 
scriptural proof (Isa. 66:24; Matt. 25:46), pointing out also that we 
have no firm foundation for the belief in everlasting life if we reject the 
biblical teaching concerning everlasting punishment. He who accepts 
the promises is bound to believe the threats: “Nemo dicat in corde suo: 
verum est quod promittit; falsum est quod minatur” (p. 13). The 
physical objection that bodies cannot bum forever Augustine met by an 

* UEtemiU des peines de Venfer dans Saint Augustin (Etudes de th&dogie histo- 
rique publ&es sous la direction des professeurs de th&riogie & 1 ’Institut Catholique de 
Paris, 4). Par Achille Lehaut. Paris: G. Beauchesne, 1912. 205 pages. Fr. 5. 
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appeal to the omnipotence of God, who determines the course of nature; 
and the pagan argument that the duration of penalty should be propor¬ 
tioned to the duration of the sin, Augustine refuted by an appeal to 
human justice, which punishes sudden crime with life-imprisonment. 

In setting forth what the great Bishop of Hippo himself believed, Dr. 
Lehaut examines first the practical application, in preaching and teach¬ 
ing, of the dogma of eternal punishment; then he sets forth Augustine’s 
formal statements of that doctrine. In this portion of his book Dr. 
Lehaut sins against Gallic lucidity by quoting Latin by the page. He 
subordinates or passes over entirely various vital problems in Augustine’s 
theology, such as the ethical quality of predestination to eternal death; 
he emphasizes rather the idea that punishment is the natural fruit of sin; 
and in connection with the massa damnata , hazards a few pages on the 
“solidarity which exists among the damned.” 

In his footnotes the author has revealed his method; they bristle 
with references to Migne’s Patrologia , but refer only once (p. 47) to other 
collections or authors more recent than Iamblichus. By burrowing into 
the subterranean passages of Augustinianism he has doubtless smoothed 
the way for later investigators. Incidentally, by remaining in these 
depths of orthodoxy he escapes all serious contamination from the 
pestilential miasma of Dogmengeschichte. 

William Walker Rockwell 

Union Theological Seminary 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY 1 

To his earlier apologetic works on the Christian religion President 
E. Y. Mullins has now added a vindication of the claims that “ authority 
in religion,” and particularly in Christianity, is consistent with freedom 
and is in fact organic to the fullest freedom. The controversy over 
authority is an inheritance from the early struggles between Protestants 
and Catholics, when the former smote Catholicism with the very weapon 
it had fashioned in its own interest—authority—by finding authority 
in the Bible and not in the church. Despite an occasional resurgence 
of the struggle, public interest in the operation has gradually subsided, 
partly because the calmness which results from prolonged experience and 
reflection has enabled us to see that the truth of the matter was in part 
expressed and in part concealed by both sides, and partly because the 

1 Freedom and Authority in Religion . By Edgar Young Mullins. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland, 1913. 404 pages. $1.50. 
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conviction has been growing that the idea of authority is alien to reli¬ 
gion, and controversy over the question of the seat of authority must be 
fruitless, because meaningless. President Mullins does not agree with 
this tendency, apparently, because he regards the general abandonment 
of the claim for authority as an unfortunate outcome of the intrusion of 
the methods and assumptions of natural science into a realm where they 
are inapplicable (see pp. 126 ff., 267, etc.). Hence the book. 

The discussions are distinctly controversial, even polemical, in 
method. A great number of representative thinkers are called up, their 
positions ably and clearly summarized, their most vulnerable points 
exposed and promptly and decisively pronounced upon. The views 
criticized are rarely presented in the language of their representatives. 
This is perhaps on account of the want of space but it tends to raise a 
doubt whether the reader is in possession of the exact doctrine in each 
case. The author makes abundant use of paradox, metaphor, and epi¬ 
gram. His vocabulary is Anglo-Saxon, his sentences are short and crisp, 
and his style has a brilliance and dash unusual in books on theology. 
There is a tendency under such circumstances to make sweeping state¬ 
ments and overstatements, and Mullins has not altogether escaped it. 
For example, on p. 346 he says: “But the scientific critic, asserting that 
they [i.e., the Old Testament writers] were men like ourselves without 
capacity for the infinite and influenced in their views by tradition and 
environment , alleges that they simply give us one variety of human thought 
about God and not authoritative truth on the subject. ,, (Italics are 
mine.) How many scientific critics would agree to the first and third 
italicized expressions? Would Mullins himself deny the second? On 
p. 353 we read: “Who and what was Jesus Christ? This is the per¬ 
manent question of rationalism.” Is it specifically the rationalist and 
not every thoughtful religious man that asks this question ? Again, on 
pp. 356 f., it is said: “The spiritual life behind and underneath, along 
with the apostolidty of the books, was the guiding principle in the forma¬ 
tion of the New Testament canon, not plenary ecclesiastical authority.” 
Granting the truth in the positive portion of this statement, what church 
historian would accept the negative position? Continuing: “This 
does not at all make of the Christian consciousness the ultimate author¬ 
ity. It is not as if men apart from God fixed the canon.” Waiving 
the question whether the idea he here negatives is not the precise equiva¬ 
lent of the positive part of his own statement, one might ask: Who is 
there that means by “the Christian consciousness” “men apart from 
God”? 
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This manner of putting a case is rather characteristic. However, 
these are blemishes that have attached themselves to this very powerful 
work through the strength of conviction and enthusiasm of the writer 
and the apparent rapidity of his composition. He never hesitates or 
doubts; he does not question but affirms; he pronounces judgments 
and the undertone of authority is always audible. Opinions as to the 
underlying purport of the book will vary. Some will regard it as a 
vindication of the traditiontal view of inspiration, others may regard it as 
an attempt to mediate some modem views to the author’s large con¬ 
servative constituency, others again may see in it an effort to combine 
the new philosophy of pragmatism with the old theology, and still others 
may see in it an attack upon a dangerous “subjectivism” of which the 
author mistakenly thinks Schleiermacher the source. After reading 
carefully the whole work I am uncertain; but I think that the first and 
third of these suppositions are the best. 

Turning now to the treatment of the subject, we find first a dis¬ 
cussion of “the modern ideal of freedom.” Remarking that “all philo¬ 
sophic roads naturally lead to individualism, or are made to do so,” 
Mullins accepts “the beneficence of the modem movement” but thinks 
it must be “combined with the restraint necessary to human welfare.” 
The latter has been carried to the extreme in Roman Catholicism, where 
“ the principle of authority becomes absolute” and cancels individualism. 
The opposite principle, represented by Schleiermacher and Sabatier, 
has its roots in the early Christian centuries and has now a “leavening 
influence on all Protestant countries.” It is designated “ subjectivism.” 
It affirms the supremacy of the Christian consciousness in religion and 
its method in theology coincides with the method of physical science. 
Mullins thinks it is “absolute individualism,” that it affirms that 
“nothing is worthy of belief unless a man has discovered it himself.” 
If this correctly represented the views of modem thinkers then there 
would seem to be no need of argument. He says it represents the com¬ 
plete intellectualizing of religion. In opposition to the “mobility” 
which subjectivists ascribe to the religious life as its chief characteristic, 
Mullins says that, to achieve the progressive realization of the religious 
ideal, “truth must become static in very large measure.” How and 
where shall this static truth be discovered—rather, made known ? is the 
question the answer to which is the thesis of this book. 

The author gives a double answer to the question. The first answer 
draws attention to the creative power of life and its issue in the erection 
of standards according to which life is hereafter to be guided and pro- 
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moted: “All human experience inevitably becomes socialized. Its out¬ 
ward expansions take the form of laws and institutions and traditions 
and canons, rules of action which inevitably become authoritative for 
society. The particular form assumed is determined by the sphere in 
which it arises, and the nature of the resultant authority corresponds. 
Now it is clear that the same law holds in religion as elsewhere ,, (p. 40). 
“There arises, then, an external expression of reality or truth or power 
which is indispensable and binding. ,, Thus authoritative statements 
(doctrines) of religious truth arise. 

Here we reach the author’s pragmatism, according to which “knowl¬ 
edge of reality is conceived voluntaristically.” It is a very promising 
phase of the author’s thought. In this connecton many noble and 
exalted utterances are made by him, such as: “ Religion is not and never 
was based on logical deductions from the world about us.” “In reli¬ 
gious experience .... we enter a world of new realities.” “It is its 
power to give man this kind of knowledge and experience which is the 
distinct and magic quality in the Christian religion.” “The only [?] 
method of proof here is that of immediate contact with God, the imme¬ 
diate experience of the power we crave, the exemption from sin and its 
power we so much need” (pp. 162-64). Here he seems to be in precise 
agreement with Schleiermacher and Clarke and other “subjectivists” 
whom he wrongly characterizes as saying, “Nothing is worthy of accept¬ 
ance in religion save that which the individual can and does intellectually 
assimilate for himself” (p. 178). I have italicized the word which it 
was necessary for the author to use if he was not himself to be classed 
as a subjectivist, but many of the so-called subjectivists would oppose 
this view as strongly as he. 

But this view of the author’s does not suffice for him. Pragmatism 
knows no absolute, and when that is gone final authority, static reality, 
static truth, abiding norms depart also. Moreover, the canons of truth 
reached in this way are only “working principles”—too much like the 
working hypothesis of science, for which authority is only relative or 
figurative. Hence the author has recourse to another method. 

This is to find a realm from which the methods and presuppositions 
of science are excluded. “Science,” in the author’s estimation, appears 
to be identical with the “exact sciences” or those whose inductions can 
be expressed in mathematical equations. The affirmation of another 
realm is made possible by showing first that, according to the self- 
consciousness of Jesus, “he lived on another plane from ours.” Here 
two important considerations are overlooked—first, that we have no 
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other way of comprehending the self-consciopsness of Jesus but through 
the Christian consciousness of those who gave to us the first reflections of 
his consciousness, namely, the authors of the New Testament narratives 
and the epistles; second, that to put Jesus on some other plane than that 
of the moral and religious consciousness in which men live is not to ele¬ 
vate him but to degrade him, since it puts him in a place in which he 
cannot truly be God to us, for no being can be God to the Christian if 
we cannot have moral and religious oneness with him. 

The next step is to show that there are “intractable residues of 
science, ,, or “ultimate essences or forms of reality which lie beyond the 
sphere of exact science.” Science deals with manifestations only, but 
there are “realities behind the manifestations with which religion is 
concerned.” There is a plus when science has reached its limits. 
Science depends on continuity. Here continuity is broken. The query 
rises: Does religion depend on discontinuity? If so, it abandons the 
normal, its “ laws, ” too, have limited range, and “ authority ” itself ceases 
to be absolute. It appears, then, that authority is saved by Mullins 
only by splitting the world in two. Science has its world, but the intract¬ 
able residues belong to another world. This dualism is not an inference 
of the reviewer, it is an affirmation of the author. The dualism must be 
moral also. We naturally meet at length the affirmation that Jesus 
opens to men a way of “escape from the prison-house of the cosmos” 
(p. 316). Here we meet an evidence that authority-religion involves 
the view of the world and of life held by mysticism and Catholicism. 

The views presented as to the nature of authority, and the authority 
of Christ and the Bible, can easily be inferred from the above. The 
authority can be tested, it is granted, but only by the “spiritually com¬ 
petent.” Others may accept the truths of revelation “simply as the 
consensus of the spiritually competent.” But how shall the rest of us 
know that these are actually the spiritually competent? Only the 
spiritually competent can tell. Only the Pope knows that the Pope is 
infallible. Pure mysticism or pure legalism is the alternative. The 
author seems to accept the latter—“for the filial is higher than the legal 
as the apex is higher than the base of the pyramid. But the apex needs 
the base” (p. 388)—unless the expression be a slip. 

It might be said on the other hand that when the author seems to 
forget his controversy he often rises to a grandeur and impressiveness of 
utterance on the subject of our human relations to God and to Christ, 
with all of which the reviewer deeply sympathizes. Disrobed of an 
inherited ecclesiastical vestment the work would be a worthy contri¬ 
bution to our religious life. 
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One lays down the book with the feeling that the debate on authority 
(in any but a figurative sense) in religion, if once begun among Prot¬ 
estants, becomes interminable until we see that it is ultimately mean¬ 
ingless, because it is an attempt to combine two incommensurables. 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

“Das Problem der Entstehung des Christentums” (Johannes Weiss in Arckiv 
fOr Religionswissmschaft , XVI [1913], 423-515). 

At the outset the author states that the “origin” of Christianity, in the historical 
sense of the word, does not presuppose an absolutely new creation. In history as in 
nature the “new” is on the whole always a “corralling” of older elements according 
to a new principle and on the basis of a new experience of reality. Chief attention is 
given to these elements of newness in Christianity’s origin; environmental items 
receive only secondary consideration. Three main topics are discussed: (1) the mes¬ 
sianic movement in Jesus’ lifetime; (2) the origin of the primitive community’s mes¬ 
sianic faith; and (3) the Christ-cult of the heathen communities. Weiss concludes that 
Jesus had preached his own messiahship, in the eschatological sense, but that he had 
also found in this realm ample room for the cultivation of a rich religious experience in 
the present. While by his preaching he had stimulated the disciples to belief in his 
messiahship, their faith would probably not have survived the shock of his death had 
not his own personal religious influence upon them been so strong. Thus the messianic 
faith of the first community goes back to the force of Jesus* own personality. Like¬ 
wise the gospel of Paul rests upon the conviction that the heavenly Lord and the 
earthly Jesus are the same person who in unprecedented love and humility gave him¬ 
self for us on the cross. Paul’s Christology, however, is also rich in gnostic mytho¬ 
logical traits as well as philosophical conceptions which were prevalent in his environ¬ 
ment but which have nothing to do with the earthly Jesus yet Paul is always conscious 
that the heavenly Son of God, the heavenly Man, could complete his work of redemp¬ 
tion only in the form of the earthly and historical Jesus. Paul had no close personal 
contact with this Jesus, yet he will have derived much from this source at second 
hand. Likewise the faith of the heathen community, though based upon no personal 
acquaintance of Jesus, rested upon the enthusiasm of the missionaries and the con¬ 
vincing power of their message. And faith in the heavenly Christ was strengthened by 
the historical consciousness that this Lord was the Jesus who had died in Jerusalem. 
Thus he furnished gentile Christians that ideal of suffering and martyrdom which 
helped to make the new religion a world-conquering faith. 

“St. Paul in Arabia” (R. W. Balleine in the Interpreter , X, No. 1 [October, 

1913], 81-89). 

The writer divides his inquiry concerning Paul’s visit to Arabia into four heads: 
(1) occasion, (2) duration, (3) location, (4) purpose. 

1. Luke omits mention of the visit probably because he thought it not worth 
mentioning rather than that he was ignorant of it. The only place the “ immediately ” 
of Paul in Gal. 1:17 could be inserted in Acts is before the preaching in the synagogues. 
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The departure to Arabia is therefore the first recorded act of the apostle after his 
baptism. 

2. The “three years after my return to Damascus” (Gal. i: 18) must include the 
visit to Arabia plus the events in Damascus (Acts 9:20-25). The two stages of Jewish 
feeling toward Paul, (a) amazement (vss. 21, 22) and ( b) organized opposition (vss. 
23-25), and the “many days” by which Luke indicates the interval between them 
require a reasonable period in Damascus after the return from Arabia. The visit in 
Arabia could therefore be nothing approaching three years and was probably only a 
few weeks. 

3. The retirement was into the desert in the immediate neighborhood of Damascus. 
The lonely Harras to the east of the Leja, a suggestion of G. A. Smith, fits the situation. 
Josephus identifies Arabia with the kingdom of Nabataea which territory included the 
Sinai tic peninsula. This corroborates “Sinai is a mountain in Arabia” of Gal. 4:25. 
The silence of Luke suggests that the visit was a mere incident in the stay at Damascus 
and 90 favors this location. The writer argues at length against the rival theory of 
Bishop Lightfoot which identifies Arabia with Sinai. 

4. The purpose of the visit must have been for solitude and meditation to readjust 
his mental attitude to the new revelation. The silence of Luke again is evidence that 
it had no missionary purpose, while a gentile mission within a few days of his conver¬ 
sion is psychologically impossible and out of keeping with Acts 13:46 ff. 

“The Resurrection in the Gospels and in St. Paul” (G. W. Wade in the Inter¬ 
preter , X, No. 1 (October, 1913], 43-52). 

Of the two main sources for the resurrection in the New Testament, that of the 
Gospels and that of the epistles of St. Paul, the latter is much the earlier. Paul’s ideas 
of the resurrection are to be inferred from I Cor., chap. 15. It would seem that 
St. Paul thought of the resurrection body, not as a dead body transformed, but as a 
new body created by God as an appropriate organ for the spirit in its new non¬ 
terrestrial conditions. Paul’s reasoning implies that the natural body stays in the 
grave, that the spirits receive from God other bodies, and into his idea of the resur¬ 
rection the thought of the empty tomb does not seem to enter. 

This idea of the spiritual resurrection body seems quite inconsistent with the 
tangibleness ascribed to the risen Lord by the evangelists. The gospel narratives taken 
as a whole present discrepancies in the mingled materiality and immateriality which 
pervades the writer’s conceptions of the resurrection body. This suggests the modi¬ 
fication of the earliest versions of the resurrection appearance under the influence of 
the Jewish belief in the literal resurrection of the body (II Macc. 7:10, n; 14:46). 

The writer deduces further considerations in preference for the Pauline view, which, 
as countenancing no other continuity than the persistence of the personality, he thinks 
renders faith easier for some minds, and removes certain difficulties which attach to the 
idea of the resurrection of the physical body as concerning our Lord and the physical 
resurrection of mankind in general. 

“The Stoning at Lystra and the Epistle to the Galatians” (F. W. Crafer in the 
Expositor , 8th Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 375-89). 

The writer advances a theory with reference to the stoning at Lystra which would 
attach to that event a new importance in its bearing on the Galatian problem. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the stoning at Lystra made the arduous journey through the 
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wilds of the Isaurus and the fastnesses of the Taurus impracticable for Paul, so that 
instead of pursuing his way southeast from Derbe to Tarsus his zeal found vent in a 
slow and easy traversing of the old ground. According to this supposition the apostle 
evangelized the cities of Galatia not when being hunted from town to town on his 
outward journey but on his more leisurely and effective return. Hence the words of 
Paul, “Because of infirmity of the flesh I preached unto you at the first” (Gal. 4:13). 
Thus also is to be understood Gal. 4:14,15. Disfigured and bandaged as he was after 
his recent experience, instead of their treating such an unseemly preacher with that 
loathing which the ancient world felt toward the maimed and unsightly, they received 
him as an angel of the Lord, and, had it been possible, would have plucked out their 
very eyes to have given to him. 

The theory is supported with further considerations and suggestions and the con¬ 
clusion drawn that if Paul is able in writing to the Galatians to refer to events which 
happened at Lystra, this region must have been the center of the Galatian churches. 
This involves the assumption that the epistle was written to a small community and 
was not a manifesto to South Galatia. This again carries with it an early date for the 
epistle; for, contrary to the ordinary assumption that the Judaizing mission extended 
from Perga to Derbe, if the Galatians lived in the district of Lystra a small and speedy 
mission of Judaizers might have done the mischief. 

“The Historical Trustworthiness of the Book of Acts” (H. H. Wendt in the 
Hibbcrt Journal , XII, No. 1 [October, 1913], 141-61). 

The historical interpretation of the Pauline epistles must be undertaken without 
relying on Acts, and the genuine epistles of Paul must be made the criterion for the 
historicity of Acts. Applying this principle, as enunciated by F. C. Baur and the 
Tubingen school, the writer is led to recognize the Book of Acts as of great historical 
value for a knowledge of the Apostolic age. His inquiry is based on the critical analysis 
of the sources, and he finds that those elements due to the older traditions are of 
greater historical value than those of the main source, and that they contain a grea 
deal of valuable material supplementary to the statements of Paul. 

“The Integrity of Second Corinthians” (Allan Menzies in the Expositor , 8th 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913J, 366-75). 

Professor Menzies’ article is a reply to an article on the same subject by Canon 
Kennedy of Dublin in the April and July issues of the Irish Church Quarterly Review. 
Professor Menzies contends for the integrity of our H Cor. against Canon Kennedy’s 
contention that the last four chapters are Paul’s second epistle which he wrote “ with 
tears.” The main argument is with reference to the threat in 13:2. This Kennedy 
holds was withdrawn in 2:1. Professor Menzies thinks this cannot be so construed 
but that it rather intimates Paul’s intention not to pay the Corinthians another visit 
likely to cause him so much pain as the last one had done and explains why, instead of 
coming himself, when he led them to expect him, he sent the letter. Both critics 
agree that Paul had visited Corinth after I Cor. was written and before he wrote H Cor. 
and that the threat was uttered at the close of that visit which had ended painfully 
for both sides. Menzies thinks it inconceivable that the threat should be withdrawn, 
and after answering some further minor difficulties, he takes issue again with Kennedy 
as to the abrupt and awkward transition from the last verse of the ninth chapter to the 
first verse of the tenth. Menzies regards this as of little difficulty because of similar 
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breaks in other letters of Paul. He tries to show that the break is not absolute and 
argues for a dose sequence in the epistle from first to last in the order the parts lie 
before us. 

“The Latin Prologues of John” (B. W. Bacon in the Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture, XXXn, Part HI [September, 1913], 194-217). 

The author’s interest is with the Codex Toletanus, a Spanish manuscript of the 
tenth century which has two prologues to John, the first being a common or mo- 
narchian one and the second having the heading “Insipid Prologus Secundus.” The 
first two-thirds of this second prologue to T are paralld to the first part of the chapter 
of De Viris IUustribus, which in H 9 Benedictus constitutes the prologue of Jerome. 
The last third of Tib is parallel to the fourth form of prologue known as Reginensis and 
Stuttgartensis. Burkitt argues that this second prologue of T is the original source 
from which Jerome and Reginensis have drawn, basing his argument on a comparison 
of the two parallels, thus making the Prologus Secundus of great historical value. He 
condudes that this second prologue of T gives the earliest form known to us of a very 
remarkable theory as to the origin of the Fourth Gospel. Bacon argues, to the con¬ 
trary, that the compound is derived from its two factors and then narrows his interest 
in Tib, the Greco-Latin prologue, the antiquity and value of which is of great concern. 
This Haroack has proved older than Philastrius, Jerome’s older contemporary, which 
would determine its date as not later than 383 a.d. 

The writer next turns attention to the questions suggested by Clemen’s proposal 
to regard the testimony of Papias to the Fourth Gospel as authentic, thus “out¬ 
weighing in importance all the rest of the external evidence put together.” Bacon 
here reviews the judgment of Hamack, Zahn, and Lightfoot on the matter. The 
deadlock between the critics leads the writer to attempt a new way out. He notes the 
reasonable concessions which he thinks may be made on either side. On the one 
hand, something of this nature must have stood in Papias, the clause which actually 
purports to quote his Exegesis not being a pure figment of the imagination. On the 
other hand, the difficulty must be admitted of accounting for the silence of all the early 
defenders of the gospel, if Papias’ testimony had anything like the form proposed by 
most modem defenders. Bacon seeks an explanation which solves both difficulties 
together through a closer scrutiny of the text and bases the conclusion at which he 
arrives on the universally admitted composite character of the prologue in question. 

Here Clement and Lightfoot alone attempt to trace the clause “descripsit vero 
evangelium dictante Johanne recte,” which occurs at the end of the first paragraph in 
Tib, to anything in Papias, and even they regard it as a mistaken inference. As for 
the second, anti-Marcionite paragraph, it is rejected by all critics as worthless. This 
narrows attention to the remaining part in which occurs the statement that Papias 
declared the Fourth Gospel to have been given out “by John in his lifetime.” The 
argument turns on the meaning of the word manifestum (evidently intended for 
manifestation) which appears in this part. Bacon says there is no warrant for making 
manifestare take the place of edere which is the proper synonym for revelare , the common 
equivalent for &ro«aX&rr«tr in ecclesiastical Latin. The Greek translation would be 
ArexoXtyif xcu rats iKtcXiplats (reus ip ’Avfp). Bacon thus arrives at his solu¬ 

tion of the twofold difficulty, that this statement refers not to the Gospel but to the 
Revelation of John. If attached as a note in any manuscript it must have stood be¬ 
tween the two, the two writings being in some respects adjacent; and while intended 
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as an epilogue to Revelation, it was transcribed as a prologue to the Gospel. This 
would mean that Papias’ testimony was rather that the Apocalypse was “ revealed to 
John” and given out by him to the churches of Asia. The writer proceeds to sub¬ 
stantiate this conclusion, arguing, on the one hand, the likelihood and probability 
that Papias should have so testified concerning the Apocalypse, and on the other 
hand, the anachronism of making Papias a participant in the controversies which 
arose as to the authorship of the Gospel. 

“The Genealogies of Jesus” (Henry A. Sanders in the Journal of Biblical Lit¬ 
erature, XXXII, Part III [September, 1913], 184-93). 

With reference to the reconciliation and interpretation^ of the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke, the author of the article claims that a new turn has been given 
to the discussion by the discovery of a notable variant in the form of Matt. 1:16 in 
the Sinaitic Syriac and related authorities. With the publishing of the Sinaitic in 
1894 many scholars seized upon this variant as positive proof that the opposition 
between the genealogy and birth was irreconcilable and that the latter was a later 
insertion in the text of Matthew, believing that the Syriac represented the original 
Matthean text for vs. 16. 

The combined evidence of the many passages in all four gospels and in Paul 
shows that the belief in the virgin birth was undoubtedly held in the church from a 
very early period. The author accordingly proceeds to attack the genealogies which, 
though also of ancient tradition, are later insertions by a different author in Matthew 
and Luke. Holding against Burkitt that the Sinaitic Syriac is an older version, he 
says it is natural that attempts should be made to smooth over the contradictions 
between the genealogies and the divine birth, but that it is difficult on the other hand 
to see how the changes should be introduced to emphasize it. He dtes further evi¬ 
dence based on the omission of these versions in the Old Latin MS ra. The writer 
also dtes evidence for a later insertion in Luke (a) from its omission in the Washing¬ 
ton MS of the gospels of the fourth century; ( b) supplementary evidence of its absence 
in the old lectionaries of Matthaei; (c) the sixth-century Greco-Latin MS D d which 
gives the genealogy of Matthew in place of the Lukan genealogy, only in the inverted 
order to agree with the Lukan form and with the addition of the names from Adam to 
Abraham which Matthew did not give; (d) from the form of the names in the Sinaitic 
Syriac of which there are two MSS in the Arabic, an older Borgian MS which has the 
genealogy as an appendix and the younger Vatican MS which indudes them as part 
of the text. 

“The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians” (Maurice Jones in the Expositor , 
8th Series, Vol. VI, No. 33 [September, 1913], 193-208). 

The artide is evoked by the recent condusion of Kirsopp Lake (“Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul”) to the effect that the epistle was written after the first missionary tour 
on the journey between Antioch and Jerusalem, which theory, old in itself, he sup¬ 
ports by new considerations. The difficulty for the writer with this view is to harmo¬ 
nize this early date with the historical accuracy of Acts. He sees (a) that a period of 
six months (which is the longest period critics assume between the first missionary 
tour and the journey to Jerusalem) is inadequate to produce the situation and events 
which the Epistle to the Galatians implies; (6) that the writing of the epistle must 
be reconciled with Acts 15:3 which implies a most satisfactory outlook in Galatia, if 
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St. Luke is a trustworthy historian; (c) the difficulty of reconciling this early date 
with Paul’s attitude at the Jerusalem council in quoting the undoubted success of the 
mission to South Galatia; (d) the inconsistency involved in Timothy’s circumcision 
after the Epistle to the Galatians was written. 

Two factors in the epistle itself are evidence to the author for a later date: (i) 
The visit of Gal. u: i-io shows Paul as the more important personage, whereas in an 
earlier visit of Acts 11:29, 3° and 12:25 (which some identify as the same visit) 
Barnabas is the outstanding figure. (2) Gal 6:17, “I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” bespeaks one worn and weary with persecution and suffering. The 
latter two arguments, not sufficiently weighty in themselves, when combined with 
the difficulty of reconciling the early theory with Acts, form a body of proof of the 
strongest character against the precondliar date of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

“The Sanity of the Eschatological Jesus” (Albert Schweitzer, translated by 
W. Montgomery) I. “Typical Alienist Theories” (in the Expository 8th 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 328-42). * 

The translator explains that the equivalent of the German title to the above 
work would be, “The Psychiatric Estimate of Jesus.” In the introductory chapter, 
“Typical Alienist Theories,” the author explains the occasion of the work, its purpose, 
his obligation and warrant in writing. The occasion is a suggestion first appearing 
in the works of David F. Strauss and recently renewed by a number of medical writers, 
to the effect that Jesus living in a world of ideas characteristic of the Book of Danie! 
and the late Jewish apocalypses, and holding himself to be the “Son of Man” and 
“ Messiah” who was shortly to appear in glory, is to be considered as affected by some 
form of mental disorder. The purpose is a thorough examination of this theory as 
set forth in certain forms by certain medical writers who have written about Jesus. 
The writer finds his obligation in the fact that he has been charged with describing 
in his Gesckichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (“The Quest of the Historical Jesus”) a 
Jesus whose world of thought had the air of a “systematic delusion.” His qualifica¬ 
tion lies in the fact that to his theological and historical studies he has added that of 
medicine. 

At the outset the author points out that the identification of the unfamiliar with 
the morbid, assumed by certain writers, is illegitimate, but nevertheless defends the 
“pathographical method” as capable of yielding valuable results. Schweitzer him¬ 
self holds that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah and that he looked forward to 
his glorious return upon the clouds of heaven. In the remainder of the chapter, the 
author reviews the theories promulgated by Dr. de Loosten, Dr. William Hirsch, and 
Dr. Binet-Single. The first of these argues that Jesus was the victim of a systematic 
mania; the second diagnoses the case as a particular form of malady known as “ para¬ 
noia”; the third designates the mental affliction as “religious paranoia.” 

“The Text of the Apostolic Decree” (W. Sanday in the Expository 8th Series, 
Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 289-305). 

Professor Sanday takes issue with Professor Lake’s recently stated conclusion 
to the effect that “things strangled,” which was omitted in the Western text of the 
apostolic decree (Acts 15:29), was not in the original and that its place in the Eastern 
texts is to be explained as an insertion. The two critics agree that the texts of all the 
MSS of the dominant Greek traditions state that the apostles told the gentile converts 
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to keep themselves from things offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication; also that the dominant Latin versions have a three- rather 
than a four-clause text, omitting “ things strangled,” but with the addition of the nega¬ 
tive form of the Golden Rule, and at the end of all, “Ye shall do well being carried 
along by the Spirit.” Both agree that, though both readings are very old, the three- 
clause text cannot be maintained in its entirety; the negative form of the Golden Rule 
and the reference to the Spirit cannot be original. Where Professors Sanday and 
Lake differ is as to the omission of “things strangled.” Dr. Sanday is with the con¬ 
sensus of opinion in holding that this omission and the insertion of the Golden Rule 
was with the intent of changing a “food law” into a moral enactment. Lake’s con¬ 
tention here is (1) that the evidence for the omission and insertion in question is not 
similar, since Tertullian, for example, makes the omission but not the insertion, and 
that the two readings are independent of each other; (2) that there is no historical 
evidence whatever that the circles which read the text with the omission had any 
objection to a food law. Sanday maintains that the reading with the Golden Rule is 
older than Tertullian and shows that his omission of it in his quotation of the decree 
was necessary to avoid making havoc of the rest of the quotation, and hence that 
Tertullian is a precarious foundation on which to build. 

As to the antecedent probability as to whether the three-clause group (in the main, 
of moral precepts) or the four-clause group (of ceremonial observances) was the 
original apostolic decree, Sanday reviews the circumstances of the time and shows 
that the lively discussion as to “ food law ” was pertinent to the conditions of the time, 
question of foods being one of the burning and practical questions of the day. He 
explains the omission in the Western text, not (as Professor Lake has misunderstood 
him as holding) because they had any objections to a food law, but that, as the pro¬ 
cess went on and the old controversy receded into the distance, the points on which 
it turned became less intelligible, the special abstention from “things strangled” 
being a puzzle to the West where no such usage existed. Thus Sanday regards the 
Eastern readings as reflecting Eastern conditions, likewise the Western as reflecting 
conditions which obtain away from Palestine. He thus regards the Eastern as the 
genuine text and explains how he conceives the Western variation to have arisen by 
a combination process of accident and design. He regards the omission as easier to 
account for than the insertion, and thinks his theory forms a reasonable bridge of 
hypothesis between the events of first and second centuries. 

“The New Church History” (Henry C. Vedder in the History Teacher's 
Magazine , IV [1913], 275-80). 

The new spirit and points of view that have profoundly affected the study and 
interpretation of history and, by consequence, church history, are traced to (1) the 
work of Darwin, (2) that of Karl Marx leading to the economic interpretation of his¬ 
tory, (3) the development of the new sciences of anthropology, comparative religion, 
psychology, sociology or the science of society, (4) the new development in philosophy 
known as pragmatism. 

“La rfiforme en Normandie, et les debuts de la rGforme a l’Universitfi de Caen’ 
(H. Prentout in Revue Historique , November-December, 1913). 

An attempt to account for the early appearance and the strength of the movement 
for reform in Normandy. It began as a movement within the Catholic church, under 
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the influence, both personal and literary, of Lefdvre d’Etaples and Guillaume Brifounet. 
The author’s aim is first of all to establish the independence and priority of the Ref¬ 
ormation movement in France, and then to show that, as respects Normandy, the 
movement was not predominantly political, or social, or economic, but religious and 
humanistic. The center of its leadership and influence was the University of Caen in 
which the majority of the faculty and students, between 1560 and 1568, was Prot¬ 
estant. 

The men who led the opposition to the andent Catholic order were De la Mare, 
friend of Lefevre and Bricounet, a humanist and rector of the University of Caen in 
1506, and critic of the pride, luxury, and avarice of the Clergy; Clichtone, friend of 
Lefdvre and editor of his writings; Pierre des Prez, friend of De la Mare and Lefcvre, 
and professor in the University of Caen after 1514, and rector in 1521; Ludovico 
Canossa, bishop of Bayeux in 1516, a reformer, and friend of Erasmus; and David 
Jones, editor of the Adagia of Erasmus, rector of the University of Caen, and eulogist 
of Ludovico Canossa. 

The author discovers the influence of Erasmus and the Netherlands upon the 
University of Caen, in its organization of a “College of the Three Languages” in imi¬ 
tation of Louvain. Charges of heresy were preferred against the University in 1531, 
in 1538-39, and again in 1544, each of which was successfully repelled. An attempt 
was made in 1564 to bring the university into a kind of affiliation with the Academy of 
Geneva. Great numbers of its students, after 1560, figure as Calvinistic pastors. 

“ Anent the Middle Ages” (G. L. Burr in the American Historical Review , 
XVIH [July, 1913], 710). 

Professor Burr attempts to find a warrant for the Middle Ages as a period, in the 
sway over society exercised by the conception of the “state of God.” According to 
this conception, given its classic form in Augustine’s State of God (Mr. Burr empha¬ 
sizes the value of “state” over “city” as a rendering of civiias ), the state is in the 
church, not the church in the state; rulers of the state must put at the service of the 
church not only themselves but all their authority as sovereigns, all their means of 
persuasion and constraint. The final touch to this conception was put by Leo when, 
for treason to the Heavenly Emperor, that is, heresy, he assigned the penalty of death. 
Mr. Burr urges “ that if our study of the Middle Ages began a little earlier, we might 
the better discern beneath all their administrative dualism that great underlying 
unity, that mediaeval Christendom which men call sometimes the Church Universal, 
the Commonwealth of Mankind, but oftenest the peregrine dty of the State of God.” 
From this point of view the Middle Ages would come to an end with the collapse of the 
conception of the State of God. This collapse he would date, not from Luther or from 
Calvin, both of whom were under the domination of the idea of the State of God, but 
from the protest that arose over an act, the burning of Servetus, prompted by this 
mediaeval conception of the State of God. In “multitudinous ways the great move¬ 
ments which were to secularize and free the age that followed may be traced to the 
protest, stirred by that reincarnation of the mediaeval State of God.” Mr. Burr 
does not urge that we should end the Middle Ages here. He only maintains that, 
thus viewed, the Middle Ages have still some warrant as a period, and that periods 
in history, if to be intelligible, must overlap. 
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To the question, How do little children get their notions of 
God ? there is a simple, obvious answer: By instruction and hearsay, 
just as ideas of angels, fairies, hobgoblins, Santa! Claus, and of his¬ 
torical personages are acquired. This “acquiring” of an idea 
includes, of course, a complex reaction. Language has no power to 
transfer a thought from one mind to another, but only to stimulate a 
mind to think. The meaning of the term God, and of any affirma¬ 
tion about him, has to be construed by imaginative combination of 
thought materials derived from the child’s previous experiences. 
Nor does the idea, once started, continue “in one stay,” but 
items from the child’s growing experience are read into it and 
out of it. 

The idea of God varies, therefore, from child to child, and from 
day to day, according to instruction or hearsay, the meanings that 
words (such as father) have already acquired, the characteristic 
experiences of the child (especially his experience of persons), and 
his usual methods of association and of inference. A boy not yet 
four years old who had had difficulty with “bad boys” in his back 
yard arranged there a house for God, saying, “He’ll keep the bad 
boys out; nobody else can.” This “house of God” was merely a 
large doll-house with some additions of the boy’s own devising. 
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When this child was four years and eight months old he spontane¬ 
ously made a drawing, in which God and Santa Claus, a Christmas 
tree, flags, home, and toys, which include a locomotive engine on a 
railroad track, all figure. It is evident that this child, putting his 
own construction upon the words of others, had built up a notion 
of God far different from what his elders intended. On the other 
hand, the direct influence of instruction seems to appear in his 
argument with a playmate who had asserted that “If you do any¬ 
thing in a dark room God can’t see it.” “Yes, he can!” was the 
reply, “He can see you even in a dark room. He looks down 
through the stars, and I’m not going to do anything to get caught!” 

Another boy of about the same age gave the following objective 
evidence of the Christmas story that he had recently heard. Of his 
own motion he devised for the entertainment of his parents and some 
guests a dramatization of the Star in the East. First, extinguishing 
other lights, he lighted a candle, which was to represent the sun. 
Then he placed an apple for the moon, and extinguished the candle 
in order to show that night had come. Finally, announcing that 
he was God, and was going to bring in the Star of Bethlehem, he 
marched into the room, bearing some sticks crudely fastened 
together with the apparent purpose of representing the conventional 
picture of a star’s rays. 

As an illustration of how the child’s own social experience is read 
into his thought of God, the following case is instructive. “ Mama,” 
said a boy a little older than those just mentioned, “do you know 
what I’m going to do the first thing when I get to heaven ? I’m 
going to run up to the Heavenly Father and give him a kiss!” 
Obviously this feeling-reaction to the idea of a Heavenly Father is 
due in part to experience in a human family. 

Thus, both the fact that children have ideas of God, and the 
variations of these ideas from our adult notions are easily accounted 
for. That children really believe in God thus conceived is also 
obvious enough. They believe what they are told, and in this 
respect no difference is discernible between belief in God, in the 
Sand Man, or in the Black Man. The influence of mere suggestion 
upon children’s beliefs is possibly more extensive and more pro¬ 
longed than we ordinarily suppose. On a certain occasion, having 
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told to a group of children a story of how I had seen a chipmunk 
store food, which included a muscat grape, upon the branches of a 
fir tree, I remarked, “So there was a green grape growing upon an 
evergreen tree!” One of my listeners, a girl of about eight years, 
came to me some days afterward to inquire whether the grape 
really did grow upon that tree! 

Just as children readily accept our instruction, so they willingly 
imitate our religious acts. The evening prayer, grace before meat, 
participation in public worship—these, under favorable conditions, 
are well liked; they require no compulsion. But they cannot, 
without further evidence, be regarded as clear signs of piety. 
Nevertheless, even such imitative acts may have immediate social 
value, and ultimate religious value. A certain family that was 
accustomed to have brief devotions at the breakfast table included 
a girl who was still too young to commit the Lord’s Prayer to 
memory. One morning, just after she had triumphantly learned 
to count up to eight, she joined her voice with the others when the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated by saying loudly, “One, two, three, 

four, five, six, seven, eight.One, two, three, four, five, six, 

seven, eight!” I would hesitate to deny that even this crude 
participation in social worship contributed to religious growth. 
For the social situation was a religious one, and the girl’s reaction, 
bare though it was of definite religious ideas, enriched her member¬ 
ship in the group, and brought her mind nearer to the meaning of 
the function then being performed. 

These facts—the credulity of children’s beliefs, the desultory 
associations that cluster therein, and the imitative origin of 
children’s religious acts—go far toward accounting for the ambigu¬ 
ous or even negative attitude that largely prevails among adults 
with respect to the religious life of children. Besides, we are just 
now reacting against two types of religious work with them, the 
formal or catechetical type, and the revival or conversion-experience 
type. If these are the only practicable ways of promoting spiritual 
life in children, then indeed we must look for skepticism as to 
genuine spiritual life much before adolescence. It is not enough to 
show that children accept the idea of God, join in religious practices, 
and make an emotional response to revivalistic suggestion. The 
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deeper question concerns a life of faith properly so called. This 
implies not merely belief and imitation, but also emotional satisfac¬ 
tion and motivation of conduct without feverish excesses—in short, 
a personal realization or experience in a natural life. Does this 
exist in the small child ? 

This question precipitates us at once into the problem of the 
relation of religion to our instincts. For the life of young children, 
whatever may be said of adults, is predominantly instinctive; 
rational or deliberative self-regulation is only beginning to organize 
itself. We can hardly expect to find religion here, in any vital sense 
of the term, unless men are bom with something that may be 
called a religious nature, whether or not we define it still more 
closely as a special instinct. There is no denying that recent 
psychology, when it is listened to, will disturb such assumptions as 
that “man is incurably religious”; that our mental structure 
includes a “vital spark” of divinity; that there is a universal 
“perception of the infini te” or “innate sense of infinity”; that 
there is a universal yearning for God, or a universal sense of sin; 
that infants, “trailing clouds of glory,” have a gift of spiritual per¬ 
ception that mature mental occupations cover up and obscure; 
and that there is a specific religious instinct which needs only to 
meet its proper object in order to produce religious reaction. The 
same thing that happened with the concept of “conscience” is now 
happening with respect to the “religious instinct.” No psy¬ 
chologist, I suppose, thinks of conscience as a special organ, or as 
preformed in a way at all parallel, say, to the grasping or sucking 
reflex. At the basis of my conscience, no doubt, lie certain instinc¬ 
tive tendencies toward sociality, such as gregariousness (pleasure in 
the mere presence of other members of the species) and responsive¬ 
ness to approval and disapproval. These tendencies have made 
me endure social discipline, but they are not yet my conscience. 
The conscience of each individual is a complex of dispositions 
induced by specific experiences of discipline mixed with one’s own 
reflection. The “religious nature” likewise presents itself to some 
psychologists as no unanalyzable endowment or preparedness to 
function in a specific way, but as an attitude or complex of attitudes 
and dispositions acquired in the course of individual experience. 
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Here, as everywhere, our mental life has a background of instinct, 
but so have politics and science and literature. In none of these 
directions do we find any fully preformed readiness to act in a 
specific way. Religion haunts men in the same way as any wide¬ 
spread social custom or expectation to which one may be exposed. 
Of inherent or constitutional religiousness, we are told, there is 
none; and there are non-religious men as truly as non-literary. 

This prominent, though not, indeed, unanimous trend in the 
psychology of religion must be subjected to scrutiny before the 
nature and the depth of child-religion can be determined. This 
scrutiny might begin with direct analysis of children’s religious 
reactions with a view to tracing out in each phenomenon the parts 
played respectively by “nature” and “nurture.” A part of the 
evidence for or against the existence of any instinct must, indeed, 
be gathered by just such child-study. On the other hand, our 
special problem of the religious nature is so intertwined with certain 
questions of general psychology that the economical procedure will 
be to start with considerations that may seem to be far removed 
from the data of child-religion. 

First of all, then, the science of psychology is at the present 
moment seeking to determine what instinct is, and especially its 
relation to intelligence . 1 There is agreement that the nervous 
system of each of us is so organized from birth that certain specific 
situations, without any previous experience of them, call out 
specific responses. Witness the shrinking of a child at the rapid 
approach of a large unknown animal. Here is an “instinct.” 
Now, in addition to every such clearly definable instinct, there is an 
indefinite mass of what W. McDougall calls “general or non¬ 
specific innate tendencies,”* such as the tendency to form habits, 
the tendency to play, and many more. Here belong tendencies to 
generalize experiences, and reflectively to organize conduct into a 
consistent unity. 

In the second place, psychology is at the beginning rather than 

1 The British Journal of Psychology during 1910 printed as many as five articles, by 
as many writers, on “Instinct and Intelligence.” This was the subject also of an 
animated symposium at the 1911 meeting of the American Psychological Association. 

1 Social Psychology (Boston, 1909), chap. iv. 
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the end of the task of cataloguing the special instincts. An inevi¬ 
table impression from the latest and most critical of all works on the 
subject, E. L. Thorndike’s The Original Nature of Man , 1 is that the 
whole subject is still in flux, and that the chief part of what we need 
to know is yet to be ascertained. 

In the third place, usage, even among psychologists, has not yet 
rendered the term “instinct” sufficiently precise. Baldwin, Stout, 
and Lloyd Morgan recommend limiting it to reactions that have 
“definite motor channels of discharge .” 3 But some psychologists 
still apply the term to any native tendency, however broad . 1 

The argument of E. D. Starbuck for an instinctive basis of 
religion appears to use instinct in the broad rather than the specific 
sense. In religion as a whole, he argues, there is unreasoned ad¬ 
aptation, some of which is preadaptation, as if there were a special 
spiritual sense and foresight . 4 But that this spiritual nature is a 
generic tendency rather than a specific instinct appears from the 
functions that it performs. Religion, Starbuck says, organizes and 
spiritualizes the special instincts. Hence, “the religious impulse, 
while given a single name, as if it were a single pulse of consciousness, 
is a compound.” It contains fear, love, curiosity, self-regard, the 
play-impulse. “It is the struggle for existence and the will to live 
as these have ripened into an aspiration toward the perfect life.” 
This Starbuck calls instinctive to indicate that it is a racial bent 
rather than an incident of particular experiences . 1 

In apparent opposition to this position, Irving King argues that 
religion springs out of ordinary experience, by ordinary mental 
processes, so that a “ religious nature ” is not required as an explana¬ 
tion of religious phenomena . 6 The exact force of this argument, 

1 New York, 1913. 

* Article “Instinct,” in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy. 

* A recent example is S. S. Colvin, The Learning Process (New York, 1913), who 
in his list of instincts includes superstition, the love of nature and of solitude, and the 
aesthetic, religious, and moral emotions (pp. 35-37). 

< “The Instinctive Bases of Religion,” Psychological Bulletin , February, 1911. 

s See his six articles on “The Child-Mind and Child-Religion” in the Biblical 
World , July, August, September, November, 1907, February, 1908, and January, 1909. 
The above quotations are from the article of September, 1907, pp. 200 f. 

* “The Question of an Ultimate Religious Element in Human Nature,” Psy¬ 
chological Bulletin , February, i9ir. 
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and the exact position of its author are not as dear as might be 
desired. The fact that religion does spring out of everyday experi¬ 
ence, and that the process of its springing is describable in terms of 
general mental laws might conceivably suggest that human nature 
is fundamentally religious! But perhaps King means merely to 
deny that there is an ultimate religious “element” in human 
nature. If so, the term “element” needs to be defined. To this 
point I shall presently return. 

The basal question here concerns mental structure as distin¬ 
guished from mental function. Functional psychology, of which 
King and Ames are representatives, takes as its problem not, What 
are the elements of mind and how are they combined ? but, What is 
done, and of what advantage is it ? Of course the notion of mental 
structure is used somehow by all psychologists; it is simply inevi¬ 
table. Even if, adopting the radical empiridsm of Dewey and 
Mead, we regard “psychical consciousness ” 1 as merely a phase of a 
universal evolutionary flow, we must still recognize the direction of 
the psychical current. That it has a direction—that the psychical 
variation is a determinate one—is witnessed to by the existence of 
genetic psychology itself. If, as radical empiricism maintains, 
neither sensations nor yet an ego can be retained as “elements,” 
and “impulse” must be substituted therefor, still the implication 
of structure follows us. Impulses are toward something. Though 
we do not necessarily know that a given impulse exists until we have 
acted upon it, we do then know it, and the retrospective definition 
of it is, as far as it goes, a definition of structure. It is true that 
the old-fashioned easy explanation of mental processes by referring 
them to “faculties” committed the fault of making a concept the 
cause of particulars included under it. To explain religion by a 
“religious faculty” is as inept as to explain the civil state by a 
“political faculty.” Nevertheless, Aristotle did not utter an 
empty phrase when he declared that “Man is a political animal.” 
This proposition points to a law as distinguished from a mere 
incident of development. It signifies that needs and satisfactions 

1 George H. Mead, “ What Social Objects Must Psychology Presuppose ?” Journal 
of Philosophy , Psychology and Scientific Methods , VII, 1910,174. Cf. his Definition of 
the Psychical (Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 1903). 
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are in this specific way different in the human race from what they 
are in any other animal species. 

Both the change in our ways of approaching the concept 
“human nature,” and the abiding meaning of such terms may be 
illustrated from the moral life of the race. We no longer think of 
conscience or of a moral sense as an innate endowment or as, in any 
way, a present particular possession of all men. The moral varia¬ 
tions among men are too great for any such theory. Besides, we 
know that the life of each of us began at a conscienceless level; 
that the feeling of right and wrong has been awakened in each of us, 
and formed into a habit, by our individual experience of social 
approval and disapproval; and that our judgment as to what is 
right or wrong is also a reflex of our social environment, although, 
of course, the individual’s own type of feeling and thinking colors 
the whole. But this influence of society upon the individual is only 
one aspect of the facts. Society does stamp its standards upon the 
individual, but society exists nowhere except within the individuals 
upon whom it acts. In last analysis, then, in the moral training 
that forms the individual conscience the race is disciplining itself. It 
is struggling consciously to regulate instinctive action, reflectively 
to prefer some kinds of goods to others. Now, such self-discipline 
characterizes the human race, but it is found in no other animal 
species. Here then is mental structure, human “nature.” 

Before attempting to say how the case stands with man’s 
supposed religious nature, I must offer a few items toward an 
analysis of the most considerable attempt yet made to construe the 
religious history of the race without reference to anything religious 
in the make-up of the human mind. I refer to Irving King’s 
Development of Religion . 1 That “out of which” religion springs is 
for him certain overt actions which have no religious motive. He 
regards “the reaction” as the “fundamental psychic unit,”* and he 
holds that “the psychological concept of stimulus and response” is 
“a sufficient basis upon which to explain conscious phenomena .” 3 
I will not press the question whether here, as in the old faculty- 
psychology, a genus is made the cause of the species included under 

1 New York, 1910. 

• P. 22 . 1 P. 11 . 
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it; but I would insist that conscious phenomena are not explained 
by any concept that includes in itself no reference to the specific 
direction that consciousness takes in its evolution. An actual 
response is never “response in general,” but always a reaction of a 
particular kind. The stimulus, moreover, is never “stimulus in 
general.” When psychology traces our developed reactions back 
to simpler antecedent reactions, it is under as much obligation as 
any other science—chemistry, for example—to seek precise deter¬ 
minations of the factors involved. To give determinate meaning 
to the formula, “stimulus and response,” especially when mental 
life is thought of under the evolutionary concept of “adjustment,” 
one must have some notion of the specific nature or laws of both 
that which becomes adjusted and that to which adjustment is 
made. Our present interest is to think clearly concerning “that 
which becomes adjusted.” Let us call it the respondent, and let 
us say that the direction of the responses defines the nature of the 
respondent. To such definition each instinct contributes an item, 
and not less each of the generic tendencies already mentioned. 
Every persistent type of product, as music, or the family, or 
property, or philosophy contributes something to the determination 
of the respondent. And this remains true even when we think of 
the human mind as human minds having different positions in an 
evolutionary order. For the evolutionary order itself is an order, 
a structural phase of the successive respondents. 

Does King’s theory assume response without a respondent ? If 
not, what sort of respondents has he in mind ? It appears that the 
responses to which religion is traced are those of a psycho-physical 
organism. This implies organic structure, of course, one aspect of 
which must be mental structure. Unfortunately, however, King 
seems not to feel the need of explaining what kind of organic 
structure he has in mind. The passage in which he comes, as I 
judge, nearest to a definition of the structural concepts that underlie 
his whole theory takes a different direction. “Unquestionably,” 
he says, “instinctive and reflex action is more primitive than con¬ 
sciousness or consciously directed activity.Whether we are 

able to state with precision all the terms in the relationship between 
overt mechanically controlled action and that which is consciously 
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directed, it is certainly safe to assume that the conscious processes 
are truly of the nature of specializations within the primitive 
reactions, rendering possible the attainment of more complex 

results or ends.Consequently, all such mental elements as 

ideas, emotions, and volitions, or whatever else we may choose to 
call them, are products rather than original data, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in all discussions involving them .” 1 If we take 
this statement in connection with two others, namely, that “ Con¬ 
sciousness .... is an adjusting apparatus for remedying the 
deficiencies of instinct”* and that “Evolutionary science proves 
almost conclusively that instincts are not original, elemental 
endowments, but rather products, modes of reaction built up in the 
course of, and hence definitely related to, the process of organic 
development,”* we reach, as King’s ultimate explanatory “element” 
something below instinct, even “mechanically controlled action.” 
I am far, however, from supposing that he really regards our mental 
life as simply a phase or differentiation of a bodily mechanism; 
rather, I should say, he is so absorbed in tracing developed functions 
to their more and more remote antecedent functions that he misses 
altogether the problem of structure . 4 

The same absorbing interest in the functional or response 
aspects of religion accounts, no doubt, for a parallel unsteadiness in 
E. S. Ames’s treatment of “ the respondent.”* Inasmuch as I have 
elsewhere shown that though he makes adjustment a fundamental 
conception, he leaves in obscurity his notion of that which needs 
and secures adjustment , 6 I shall here refrain from discussing his 
general standpoint, and go at once to his treatment of the religion 
of childhood. He asserts: (1) that up to two and a half or three 
years human beings are non-religious, non-moral, and non-personal ; 7 

*P. 39. * P. 26. »Pp. 23 f. 

4It seems to me that he misses it also in his article, “Some Problems in the 
Science of Religion” {Harvard Theological Review , IV, 1911, 104-18). Describing the 
structure of mental reactions is not the same as telling “where the psychical comes 
from” (see pp. hi and 112). 

* The Psychology of Religious Experience (Boston, 1910). 

6 “Religion from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology,” American Journal of 
Theology , XV, 1911, 301-8. 

1 Op. tit., 198, 209. 
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(2) that it is impossible for a child under the age of nine to pass in 
any considerable degree beyond the non-religious and non-moral 
attitude; 1 (3) that the child has no “religious nature ”f (4) that 
“The social feeling of adolescence is original, inner, and urgent,” 3 
and that in adolescence “ Religion arises naturally, being an inherent 
and intimate phase of the social consciousness.” 4 “For the indi¬ 
vidual, religion originates in youth.” 5 

If all this be true, man has a religious nature, original, inner, and 
urgent, which clearly makes its appearance with adolescence. It is 
denied of young children because of their supposed lack of capacity 
for social response. 6 If, now, we should discover that childhood is 
not set off from adolescence by any such social incompetence, it 
would follow that children also, in their measure, are religious by 
original nature. I shall presently endeavor to show that there is 
continuity of social growth between childhood and adolescence, and 
that this fact is of the greatest significance for religion. 

The ground is now cleared for a definite answer to our main 
question: Do children have a really vital experience of faith in 
God, or are their religious expressions merely incidental, imitative 
accommodations to social conventions? A vital faith is possible 
if any one of the following questions can be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive: (1) Is there a special religious instinct which functions in 
childhood ? (2) Is there any other instinct, functioning in child¬ 
hood, a particular application of which constitutes a religious 
reaction ? (3) Can the motivation of religion as a whole be traced 
to any one or more of the generic tendencies of human nature, and 
if so, do these tendencies function as early as childhood ? To the 
first of these questions a negative answer must doubtless be given; 
to the second, a qualified affirmative; to the third, an unqualified 
affirmative. 

One psychologist of our day, H. R. Marshall, 7 has maintained 

1 P. 209. * P. 222. 

* P. 209. < P. 249. 

* P. 214. 

6 Ames’s over-caution not to seem to attribute a religious “instinct” to primitive 
men suggests the possibility that I have taken too literally his statements concerning 
adolescence. See pp. 49, 50. 

1 1 nstinct and Reason (New York, 1898). 
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that there is a particular muscular reaction, or group of reactions, 
that is characteristic of religion, such as the retractation of bowing 
and closing the eyes in prayer, and the larger retractations of 
asceticism. These he regards as the expression of a special religious 
instinct which has the function of repressing the individual in the 
interest of the group. Suggestive as this special-instinct theory is, 
it has failed to convince other psychologists. The religious reaction 
is too rich and various, too commonly joyous, to be held in these 
narrow bounds of self-repressive expression. Least of all do we 
find in the spontaneity of childhood anything approaching 
Marshall’s description. 

The outlook is different when we ask whether religion builds 
itself forth in any peculiar way within one or more of the instincts 
that do appear in childhood. The history of religion, psychologi¬ 
cally analyzed, shows clearly the presence in the religious life of all 
sorts of desire, and so of all sorts of instinct. Fear, pugnacity, the 
widely ramifying food instincts, the social instincts, all these and 
still others play their part. But peculiarly intimate to religion 
generally, and especially to religion in its most highly developed 
forms, are the instinctive forces that make for social integration. 
So great differences in this respect exist between different religions 
and different levels of religion, however, that caution is advisable 
in the presence of the current tendency to identify religion univer¬ 
sally with the social consciousness or with any phase of it. The 
most that seems to be proved is that religion is an affair of groups 
—tribes, nations, churches. Again and again, however, the worship 
of a group represents what is least social in its life—the worship of 
Kali, for instance. We must discriminate, therefore, between the 
social organization of religion and the social ends of religion. In 
prophetic Judaism and in Christianity social ends secure a unique 
development; they become, indeed, a ground of self-criticism of the 
religious group itself, whether nation or church. 

The social instincts are therefore fundamental to religion 
universally, but peculiarly and supremely so to the religious 
structure of our occidental life. The question whether young 
children are capable of a truly religious experience becomes with us 
almost identical with the question, What are their capacities of 
social appreciation and response? 
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To what extent, then, do the social instincts function before 
adolescence? No one doubts that mere gregariousness (pleasure 
in the presence of other members of the species) and response to 
approval and disapproval appear very early, along with various less 
constructive social impulses, such as jealousy, and mastering others 
or submitting to them. But more significant than them all is 
another spontaneous tendency that makes its appearance in 
infancy, namely, the parental instinct. It is an entire mistake to 
suppose that instincts like the parental and the sexual begin to 
function only when capacity for parenthood has arrived. They 
appear long in advance. The attitudes of small children, both boys 
and girls, toward dolls, animal pets, smaller children, and various 
toys, are truly parental. Thorndike calls this “motherly be¬ 
havior,” 1 but he points out that men and boys share the impulse 
more largely than traditional opinion admits. 2 Its instinctive 
character is proved by: (i) its universality; (2) the possibility of 
identifying its primary objects as a class, namely, smaller things 
thought of as living, and especially those that are helpless, lonely, 
or suffering; (3) specific motor discharges, such as patting, stroking, 
laying the cheek against, taking into one’s arms, and providing 
food (real or imaginary) and other objects to meet particular needs; 
(4) a surprising confirmation of this theory that has been brought 
to my attention by one of my students. The evidence consists of 
photographs of two half-grown bluebirds, one of which is in the act 
of feeding a worm to the other. One of the pictures shows the two 
facing each other, one with the worm, the other with open mouth; 
another picture shows the bill of the first bird well down the throat 
of the other.* 

This instinct has a far wider function than to prepare the 

* E. L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man (New York, 1913), chap. vii. 
This is the most thoroughgoing analysis yet made of man’s unlearned tendencies. 

2 Thus, small boys fondle toy horses, pray for them, take them to bed, etc. 

* Conceivably this act is imitative of the mother bird. But imitation does not 
exclude instinct. Rather, the object imitated may serve as a stimulus for an instinct. 
In the present case we have to account for the inhibition of an instinct act already 
become habitual (swallowing whenever a worm is in the mouth), and the performance 
of an entirely new, unlearned act. The whole is parallel to the act of a mother bird 
when she first feeds her offspring. There is instinct in both cases, and it is the parental 
instinct. 
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Individual for parenthood. No instinct, indeed, is limited to the 
objects with which it has the nearest physiological connection. 
For example, the infantile way of seizing things and placing them 
in the mouth shows us the food instinct in operation, but the seizing 
goes beyond physiological appetite and becomes an assertion of 
property rights. Just so the instinctive parental attitude underlies 
much, perhaps all, of what is finest in social adjustments throughout 
life. 1 Just as imagination makes a boy’s toy horse an object of 
parental solicitude, so also it extends the range of this solicitude 
upward to older persons. This, I believe, is the origin of filial 
affection. Small children pat and stroke a parent’s face or hand, 
and when is a little one so happy as when he can play parent to the 
whole family ? A boy of about four years, when his mother was 
nursing him through the croup, said, “Tell me just what you do for 
me, mother, so that when I have little boys and girls with the 
croup, I will know what to do for them.” About six weeks later, 
when his mother had a headache, he assumed the attitude of 
physician and parent to her just as he had done to his own pro¬ 
spective children. Nothing seems to evoke filial affection so surely 
as being permitted to help father and mother in their household 
duties. Doing things for a child does not touch his heart half as 
much as permitting him to help you! a 

We are now ready to see how even little children can make a 
vital response to the Christian idea of God. When God is presented 
as Father, it is, in my opinion, the parental instinct that chiefly 
responds. We love God by getting his point of view. In order to 
teach four-year-olds to trust the Heavenly Father, the Sunday- 
school teacher of today is likely to use as material, among other 
things, the care of father and mother bird for their offspring. How 
does such material lead toward the desired result ? Does the child- 
mind construe Divine Fatherhood analytically by means of an 

1 Unquestionably conjugal tenderness has this as one factor. The term “baby" 
as it is used in rag-time love songs is in point here. More representative is Hamlet’s 
description of his father: 

“So loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly.” 

a Cf. Patterson DuBois, Beckonings from LMe Hands (1900). 
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analogy with bird parenthood ? Or does an induction from cases 
of parental care lead the heart up to Universal Fatherhood ? Far 
different from either of these is the emotional logic of a four-year- 
old. Central to the process of his mind is the fact that he himself 
instinctively assumes a parental attitude toward the helpless 
birdlings that have been brought to his attention. This helps him, 
by direct sympathy more than by analysis, to enter into the divine 
purposes. Without illegitimate stretching of terms, we may say 
that he “learns by doing”—he learns to love the Father by nas- 
cently performing fatherly functions. 

But it will be asked whether there is not a filial instinct corre¬ 
sponding to the parental. Apparently there is no such second 
element. “Original nature,” says Thorndike, “careless of equity, 
provides no filial instinct of return devotion.” 1 Is it certain, how¬ 
ever, that the lack of a second instinct spells inequity ? Certainly 
the way that family honor, “standing up” for every member of the 
family, and especially resentment of every slur upon the mother 
show themselves even on the lower levels of moral culture suggests 
the presence of an instinctive requital of parental tenderness. It is 
not the naturalness but the unnaturalness of King Lear’s daughters 
that strikes us in their conduct. How was it possible for them not 
to feel a motherly regard for their aged father ? 

What, then, of fraternal affection? Does it grow out of a 
special instinct, and does the love of my neighbor arise through an 
extension thereof beyond the family ? Again it must be said that 
no second instinct seems to be provided; but only an ability, 
through parental instinct, to love all members of the family. One 
easily sees how this can be the case whenever a child shows tender 
sympathy with a younger brother or sister, or with any member of 
the family, regardless of age, who is suffering. But tender regard 
for an equal or for one older, stronger, and not suffering is less easy 
to construe. A. F. Shand’s analysis of gratitude* as involving some 
realization of what the kindness of a benefactor has cost him, 
together with desire to requite this cost— this advances us one step 
toward the solution of our problem. We take a second step when, 

* Op. tit., p. 85. 

*Chap. xvi of G. F. Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology (New York, 1903). 
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with McDougall, 1 we note that this tender element in gratitude 
originates in the parental instinct, which is also the source of moral 
indignation. A final step, which no writer appears to have taken, 
consists in recognizing the parental instinct in children as the source 
of their gratitude, filial affection, and social communion. Our 
ability to love, which implies taking the interests of another as our 
own, is altogether bound up with the primal instinct on which 
depends the stability of the family.* 

Whatever be the case with other religions, then, the Christian 
religion, the religion of Divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
is the ideal flowering of a particular instinct that functions from 
infancy onward. In this sense the child is naturally Christian. 
To the Christian idea of the All-Father the response is positive, free, 
vital. Children love and trust him; they struggle to obey him; 
they desire to help him in his work; they are grateful for his gifts. 
This is Christian experience. 3 

Other instincts, of course, have a part. Fears drive the child to 
sheltering arms. Curiosity blends with the rest. G. E. Dawson 
infers from children’s questions that the “instinct for causality” is 
a principal factor in child-religion, 4 and Earl Barnes looks upon the 
insistent who’s and why’s of the young mind as signs of a theological 
interest. 3 This interpretation seems, however, to be made under 
the influence of the outworn dogmatism that confuses religion with 
doctrine or philosophy. Whenever the causal interest is central in 

1 Op. cit., pp. 66-81. 

1 A corollary for Christian education is that the parental instinct as such should 
be cultivated. It is worthy of inquiry whether the separation of spiritual nurture 
from the culture of the primary family sentiments has not already resulted in loss in 
both directions. 

* What facts of child-life did Jesus have in mind when he said that one must 
receive the Kingdom as a little child ? Matthew’s explanation, humility, is obviously 
a commentary on Jesus’ words, and it is exceedingly doubtful. See Baumgarten et at. 
in Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments , I, 168 f. Doubtless Jesus would contrast the 
simplicity and ingenuousness of children with the calculating formalism of the 
Pharisees. But does this go to the bottom of his thought ? May he not have been 
impressed also by the high claims that children make upon life, even the confident, 
unabashed way in which they extend family feelings toward all the objects of their 
experience ? 

4 The Child and His Religion (Chicago, 1909), p. 38. 

* Studies in Education , II, 1902, 287. 
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the child-mind, the appropriate category is science rather than 
religion. This is the parent's opportunity to start the young 
intellect upon a correctly scientific analysis of the world. Religion 
gains nothing, but loses much, through the well-intentioned answer, 
“God did it,” to questions that we adults answer to ourselves in 
terms of science. 1 

It has been said that children must first think of nature after the 
fashion of mythology. Dawson even makes animism an instinct of 
childhood.* If this be so, the precept, “Never teach as true any¬ 
thing that must afterward be un-leamed,” is unwise, perhaps 
impossible of application. But I find no adequate evidence that 
small children are incapable of employing the causal category in the 
same manner as adults. Least of all do the facts indicate that there 
is a definite stage of spontaneous animistic belief in Tylor's sense of 
animism. Rather, we find a continuous mental movement from 
indefinite toward definite ideas, and from emotional thinking 
toward abstraction and objectivity. Not, then, from experience 
of nature, mythologically conceived, but from the experience of a 
present social reality in the family, should we expect the Christian 
idea of God to grow. 

The view of the child's social nature that I have now sketched 
is different from the one most in vogue at the present moment. In 
the early manifestation of one of our strongest and finest social 
instincts, I find a basis for continuous social growth. But we are 
told that childhood is essentially egoistic, and that genuine unselfish¬ 
ness must wait for adolescence. This theory of moral discontinuity 
finds its support chiefly in the turn given by G. Stanley Hall and 
his pupils to the notion, long held, that the development of the 

1 To Professor Dawson’s precious collection of children’s questions, I should like 
to add this one from a boy of about five: “Mother, who was my mama before you 
were?” Lack of space prevents me from discussing the incautious use of the term 
“ instinct ” in Dawson’s book, as “ instinct for causality ” and “ instinct of immortality.” 
The naturalness of child-religion, moreover, seems to mean for him that religion is 
preformed, even to specific beliefs, whereas the growth of mind is not primarily from 
one set of definite ideas to another but from the indefinite toward the definite. On 
this point, see Irving King, The Psychology of Child Development (Chicago, 1903), 
p. 243. An analysis of Dawson’s cases will show that, though the children in question 
received little or no formal religious instruction, they were nevertheless under the 
influence of the religious ideas of their elders. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 
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individual parallels the evolution of the race. That some kind of 
parallel exists probably no one would question. Both the race and 
the individual show a movement from relatively unorganized 
mental life toward organized mental control; from immediate ends 
toward remote ones; from external authority toward internal 
authority; from the immediate data of sense toward thought 
systems. To this the new recapitulation theory adds the following 
doctrines: (a) That the natural development of the individual 
mind shows a succession of definite forms corresponding in motive, 
in content, and in date of emergence, to definite stages of racial 
evolution; ( b ) That this succession in the individual is pre¬ 
determined by a set of successively ripening instincts, or instinct¬ 
like tendencies; and (c) That the proper mental and moral food for 
each period is to be gathered from the level of the instinct then in 
action, and not from later and higher levels of culture. The 
popular interpretation of all this, and sometimes the literary 
interpretation, is that children, or at least boys, are different from 
adults in the same way that savagery or barbarism is different from 
civilization. Any boy who is not a social nuisance is in danger 
today of incurring the suspicion that he lacks boy spirit! 

It is high time to ask whether domesticated boys are so unboy¬ 
like after all. At the risk of doing scant justice to a large subject, 
the present condition of knowledge, as distinguished from popular 
opinion concerning this matter, may be summarized as follows: 
(i) The doctrine of embryological recapitulation, which is the ac¬ 
knowledged background for that of mental recapitulation, cannot 
be assumed to be established. 1 (2) With reference to the brain in 
particular it does not hold. “Man’s brain in general follows in its 
growth a course enormously unlike that by which it developed in 
the race.”* (3) Where comparison between the two mental series, 
racial and individual, can safely be made, “what little is known is 
rather decidedly against any close parallelism of the two.” 3 (4) 
The sex instinct, which is the supreme case of a delayed instinct 

1 “ The view .... that embryonic development is essentially a recapitulation of 
ancestral history must be given up” (article “Embryology,” by Adam Sedgwick, in 
the Encyclopaedia Brilannica t nth ed., IX, 323). 

• Thorndike, op. cit., p. 255. * Ibid., p. 256. 
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that affects the whole mental and moral life, ripens late in the 
individual but early in the race. (5) Further—and this bears with 
peculiar weight against those who have founded upon this instinct 
a saltatory theory of development—the sexual instinct functions 
mentally long before it functions physiologically. It is prominent 
before puberty; it is in evidence in early childhood. 

If anyone should claim that, even though the theory of recapitu¬ 
lation be a dubious one, common observation of boys shows that 
they are different from men in the way already alleged, then the 
following considerations would be in order: (1) On the one hand, 
the arrival of adolescence shows of itself no power to produce 
unselfishness in one who has already formed selfish habits. 
Whether the social nature shall blossom out depends upon general 
laws of growth, such as habit, imitation, and social stimulation. 
(2) On the other hand, boys who from infancy have abundance of 
intimate fellowship with socially minded adults show capacity for 
social motives that goes directly against the theory. (3) The 
“typical” boy of recent writings on “the boy problem” is a socially 
neglected boy. He is the boy on the street; or the boy in a boys’ 
school, away from the normal relations of the family; or the boy 
who goes to extremes because he has been misunderstood and 
mishandled. He may live in a good house, have plenty of things, 
and come of refined parents, and yet be socially neglected, that is, 
lack sufficient association with his elders to call out and exercise a 
boy’s social capacities. Very likely the number of such boys is 
growing because of the changes that modem conditions are working 
in the home. In any case, the segregation of boys from adults, 
with its denial of a fellowship of ends, must have a stunting effect 
upon the social nature. (4) The theory of moral discontinuity 
derives its supposed evidence almost exclusively from boy life, 
scarcely at all from girl life. Why? In part, I have no doubt, 
because girls, being kept in closer contact with adult life in the home, 
and having more opportunity to do for others, develop earlier the 
social capacities that are co mm on to both boys and girls. 

Out of these social capacities, which rest ultimately upon 
instinct, springs the child’s faith in God, a faith that may grow to 
maturity without any reversal of its instinctive motivation. But 
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this is only the beginning of the story. The human way of satisfy¬ 
ing wants is peculiar. In other animal species an instinct comes to 
rest when adjustment has been made to the immediate physiological 
situation. Animal hunger, for example, can be completely satiated 
with appropriate food; but the corresponding human instinct 
grows into desire for possessions—desire that has no known limit. 
Just so, curiosity, the instinctive desire to explore thing s with eye, 
hand, nose, expands into science and philosophy. The social 
tenderness that originates as parental instinct, in turn radiates its 
warmth into all human intercourse, and then yearns for a similar 
social relation with divinity. Human instinctive actions, broadly 
considered, then, are not merely instinctive; there is an inner push 
that leads many of them to burst their shell. To be sure, there is 
continuity between the lowest and the highest achievements of 
humanity, but human life becomes as different from “mere” 
instinct as a singing bird is different from the songless egg whence 
it has its birth. This self-transcendence, which involves an im¬ 
manent critique of our satisfactions, is elemental. It is no mere 
consolidation of instinct acts by repetition and habit, nor is it a 
mere complex of elementary instincts. We are dealing here with 
nothing less than an evolution of instinctive desire into self- 
conscious desire. We become persons by thus turning upon our 
desires, 1 and society in the strict sense of the term is possible to 
persons only. 

Any adequate account of the generic tendencies of human 
nature will include this spontaneous movement which transforms 
merely instinctive satisfactions into personally and socially realized 
values. Here is where religion has its home in universal human 
nature. Religion originates in this human (personal-social) way 
of dealing with satisfactions. It is not limited to any one kind or 
to several kinds, of satisfaction; its values may be anything what¬ 
ever upon which the heart fixes with intense longing. Nor does reli¬ 
gion consist in any single method of realizing these values, but often 
in re-creating the values themselves. Religion is the keenest critic 
of the values upon which religion itself sets our heart; religion is the 

1 Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “The Desires of the Self-conscious/* Journal of Philosophy , 
Psychology and Scientific Methods , IV (1907), 29-39. 
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sternest judge of the methods of religion. Here is something more 
inclusive than any mystical eye of the soul; something wider awake 
than any subconscious endowment; something more warm than 
mere insight. Here we have, not without arrests to be sure, the 
process, both racial and individual, of the creation of a personal- 
social world. 1 Faith in God, at whatever level we take it, is the 
construing of experience as response, and what is this but the effort 
to live humanly, that is, to realize ourselves as persons and as 
society ? Faith in God, then, has its roots, just as our own per¬ 
sonality has, in instinct, but particularly in the instinctive reactions 
that lead most directly to the organization of social self- 
consciousness. 3 

How this elemental thrust, which requires us to be persons in a 
personal world, manifests itself in the different religions and in the 
no-religions; how it suffers arrest in persons and in groups; what 
obstacles it meets and how it overcomes them—all this, for the 
moment, is of secondary importance. What is vital to our present 
purpose is to see that this element of human nature is operative in 
children from the start. It is not a postponed instinct but an 
omnipresent movement of the mind—a movement toward self- 
assertion and yet toward social self-integration; a movement 
toward instinctive satisfactions, and yet toward a self-conscious 
organization and transformation of them; toward objective 
analysis, yet toward a synthesis of experience in terms of meaning. 
Children’s hearts turn toward the ideal world as naturally as 

* E. Murisier in his Les maladies du sentiment religieux (Paris, 1901) arrives by 
analysis of religiously unstable minds at the conclusion that perhaps religion has 
furnished the central idea, the focus of attention, for the organization of personal life. 
At greater length M. Delacroix {Etudes d'histoire et de psychologic du mysticisme , Paris, 
1908) shows how typical mystics have attained to mental steadiness, unity, and 
practical power precisely through their mystical experiences. Exceedingly suggestive, 
whether proved or not, is E. Durkheim’s theory {Les formes Slimentaires de la vie 
religieuse, Paris, 1912, pp. 343-90) that the idea of soul does not dawn upon early man 
primarily through experiences like dreams, but through the individual’s consciousness 
that he participates in Mana. 

3 Within the limits of this article one cannot, of course, adduce the grounds for 
this theory, nor even give a full exposition of it. In the near future I hope to express 
myself upon it more fully. In the meantime I shall be satisfied if I can make clear 
that the problem of “ the religious nature” is a real one, and that its locus is the point 
here indicated. 
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toward the satisfactions of mere instinct. If the child-mind sees 
little difference between God and a fairy, the inference is not that 
the God-idea is missed altogether, but that the fairy-idea has for 
children a religious tinge. The anthropomorphism of childish 
thought has in it something universal. It is a first, crude human¬ 
izing of experience. Subsequently, as analytical thought grows, 
parts of one’s world become dehumanized, subsocial, without 
obvious meaning. This process of analysis and abstraction brings 
gains of its own, but when it seems to command that we submit to 
an unhuman natural order, the human spirit is stung to a reasser¬ 
tion of the personal-social self. “There must be,” says this spirit, 
“something deeper in the world than that, something that cares for 
values as they appear from the human point of view.” To cling to 
this imperative of the heart, and to order one’s life according to it 
is to reinstate the principle that underlies childish anthropomor¬ 
phisms. Therefore the naive faith of a child is continuous with 
that of adults . 1 

It follows that the first paragraphs of this article give only a 
partial answer to the question of whence children get their ideas of 
God, and why children believe in him. Suggestion, imitation, and 
desultory association are certainly here. But to think of the child- 
mind as an empty receptacle, indifferent to what adults pour into 
it, is to misconceive the whole situation. Rather both the child 
and the adult who teaches him about God are working at a problem 
that is real for both, and the faith that they have in common, 
though on different levels, expresses fundamental traits of their 
common human nature. 

1 If this were an inquiry into the logic of religion, I should raise the question 
whether even the scientific mind really eliminates anthropomorphism, and if so what 
sort of objects science has left. My present point is merely that children’s faith is of 
the same kind as that of adults, and springs from the same impulsions. 
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A subject such as this submitted by the editors of the American 
Journal of Theology involves by its very nature the greatest diffi¬ 
culties, for, of all the problems of reflection, the most difficult is 
to comprehend aright, and to pass judgment on, the present. We 
must waive for the present the fact that a scientific judgment in 
this matter cannot exist, and only bear in mind, that, because of 
the impossibility of taking a bird’s-eye view of the present religious 
situation, a one-sided exposition, which will inevitably bear the 
stamp of the author’s prejudices and peculiarities, will of necessity 
be the result. No theologian can write concerning the present 
without considering himself as a part of that present, and without 
permitting his own participation in the movements to influence 
him. 

Because of this it is imperative that problems of the contempo¬ 
rary situation must be repeatedly re-examined. It is the privilege 
and the duty of the theologian from time to time to survey the 
ways in which the religious spirit is developing, to ascertain what 
new directions it is taking, to determine which ideas are active 
and which are not, and to ascertain at what point the theologian 
himself can most profitably and clearly relate the forces of his own 
thinking to the situation. Of supreme importance is it that he shall 
choose the proper period for such a survey, and that he shall trace 
the lines of thought with great care in order to determine whether 
they are discontinued, or whether they lead out into the future. 
Even our age with its rapid movements of life should not take it 
for granted that religious ideas change every year; the slight 
oscillations of faith, whose significance for the present we are too 
apt to overestimate, combine to make genuine progress only after 
decades. 
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The period taken for our brief survey of the liberal theology of 
Germany is prescribed for us by current theological controversies 
rather than by the process of historical development. At the 
present time orthodoxy in Germany, inspired by its doubtful good 
fortune in the application of compulsory discipline in ecclesiastical 
politics, jubilantly proclaims the impending dissolution of liberal 
theology. “The pessimism of ebbing vitality” is said to show 
itself in progressive theology and to indicate that the end is near. 1 
The childlike naive t£ which in orthodox circles assumes the success 
of compulsory discipline to be a triumph of the spirit is so ridiculous 
that serious-minded men have long since ceased to make any reply 
to such assertions. In rebuttal the critical theology can point to 
the theological encyclopedia, Religion in Gesckickte und Gegenwart, 
the final volume of which has just appeared. 2 The fact that so 
monumental a work has been brought to completion by a group of 
scientific German theologians and that this work is being more and 
more used and approved by the reading world in Germany furnishes 
abundant proof that the liberal theology is still in the ascendant. 

It is indeed true that the circumstances of development in 
liberal theology have altered in so far as the generally prevalent 
greater tendency toward a practical emphasis has been gaining in 
German religious circles. This condition of affairs is of great 
advantage to the church; it has already increased to more than 
three thousand the number of theological students* which at one 
time had declined to nearly two thousand. But unfortunately 
this increase in numbers brings a stronger emphasis on ecclesiastical 
advance and on professional interests rather than a higher standard 
of scientific achievements. The emphasis on what is practical 
and the desire for security in one’s position everywhere bring 
dangers to science. 

Now in this desire for practical activity there is a very important 

1 Cf. an anonymous article concerning Troeltsch in AUgemeine Evangelische 
Kirchcnzeiiung , August 22,1913, and one by Dunkmann in Konservative MonaishefU , 
July and August, 1913. 

a Tubingen: Siebeck, 5 B&nde, 1909-1913. 

3 We had in the winter term, 1913-14, 3,903 students of Protestant theology in 
Germany. 
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fundamental element of religious life which ought never to be over¬ 
looked. It is only when practical activity leads to political com¬ 
promise and compulsion, substituting utilitarian motives for free 
conviction, that it is vicious and dangerous. A church which is 
controlled by one party must constantly be on its guard lest it 
unintentionally cultivate such bad feelings. That totally different 
kind of practical enthusiasm, however, which seeks genuinely to 
serve men, which attempts to maintain and to increase the emo¬ 
tional powers of religion, and which resolves to revive in all their 
former strength the historical values of faith—such a practical 
enthusiasm is necessary and indispensable. As a matter of fact, 
it has never been lacking in the liberal theology. 

The position of the liberal theology is historically determined 
by the opposition between scientific investigation and ecclesiastical 
needs. Ever since Schleiermacher this opposition has been clearly 
recognized in theology; even orthodoxy has been compelled to 
take account of both sides; otherwise how could it have developed 
the modem conservative theology? Indeed, in all theological 
circles it is today recognized that a union of scientific method and 
of practical purpose is essential for theology. The emphasis, 
however, is very differently placed by different men; and programs 
which read very much alike may mean very different things. 
There should be especially noted the difficulty that as a matter of 
fact a theology holding to the old forms of faith is unable even with 
the best of intentions to see clearly the profound seriousness of 
scientific endeavor, while on the other side science, when working 
with religious material, is often unable to furnish a real under¬ 
standing of the innermost nature of its object of investigation. 
These two defects are easily comprehensible; and they would be 
much more readily corrected if fanaticism and the desire for domi¬ 
nation did not stand in the way of clear vision and fair dealing. 

From the very first, the task of liberal theology has been one 
of mediation; consequently it will seek to bring into closer relations 
theory and practice, science and religion, in as pure a form as 
possible. In contrast to this policy, orthodoxy has engaged in 
politics. It at first excluded science from the religious realm; then, 
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finding this position untenable, constructed a science acceptable 
to itself on religious foundations, making use of either Catholic- 
rational or of pietistic-other-worldly principles. Here the pre¬ 
suppositions revert to the type of thought previous to Kant and 
to the Aufkldrung, and previous also to Schleiermacher and his con¬ 
ception of the nature of religion, even though in form and language, 
and particularly in references to the literature, the procedure may 
appear to be very modem. It is unfortunate that so much strength 
should here be expended in a false opposition to liberal theology, 
when co-operative work on the part of conservatives in dealing 
with the religious and theological presuppositions do minating the 
progress of the nineteenth-century theology would mean great 
enrichment and progress for liberal theology and thus for the 
entire religious situation. In spite of the fact that from a scientific 
point of view both theological parties are constantly coming closer 
together, they seem doomed to mutual misunderstanding in that 
neither party reads the contributions of the other, but both engage 
in criticism on the basis of hearsay, allowing the actual principles 
at stake to disappear beneath sharp personal animosity. Passion 
is the curse of all religion. Since for years the liberal theology has 
been the object of unjust and offensive attacks on the part of the 
right wing, it has therefore retired from its attitude of calmness and 
quiet. 1 From this attitude of personal aggressiveness on the part 
of liberal theology, however, we may immediately conclude that 
it is scarcely yet time to dig its grave. We may rather characterize 
it in the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, “Let one undertake what 
is right and give to it all one’s strength, the reward is always 
immeasurable, whether fate shall crown one’s effort with success 
or not.” The consciousness of being in the right is evident in 
liberal theology from the suggestive answers which it attempts to 
give to the two most pressing questions of our day, viz.: What is 
religion ? and What is Christianity ? 

i. It is an immediate evidence of the correctness of the pro¬ 
cedure of critical theology that it has given no single or final answer 
to the first question. Recent science has rendered to religion a 

1 We need only call attention to the more passionate Ftittc (cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline), especially the cases of Jatho and Traub. 
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valuable service in showing how intimately religion is interwoven 
with all of the expressions of human culture. If ever radical 
scientific conclusions proceeded to depict religion as a spiritual 
phenomenon of secondary importance, or indeed to dispense with 
it as superfluous, this stage of criticism has quickly become obsolete. 
Indeed even natural science has yielded to the speculative impulse 
and has established a monistic religion. 

Since Schleiermacher, religion has appeared as a thoroughly 
unique phenomenon of the soul and yet as interwoven with all 
other activities of the soul; consequently the task of science has 
been to set forth this relationship between religion and the life of 
culture. The difficulty of accomplishing this many-sided task 
inevitably gave rise to a division of the field of labor. Investi¬ 
gators gave more or less exclusive attention to the historical, or to 
the psychological, or to the epistemological, or to the ethical aspects 
of religion. Thus arose the various systematic efforts in the 
theology of the nineteenth century which paved the way for an 
all-inclusive understanding of religion within the realm of culture. 

If we restrict ourselves here to the immediate present, we may 
first call attention to three attempts at a systematic solution of the 
problem, “religion and knowledge.” None of these attempts has 
yet proved itself to be entirely satisfactory; still, taken together, 
they prove the correctness of the direction in which they are moving. 
I refer to the attempts of Troeltsch, Otto, and Wobbermin, who 
seek to set religion in positive relation to science. 

Since Troeltsch recently set forth his point of view in an article 
entitled “The Dogmatics of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,” 1 
I need to say only a few words concerning his fundamental ideas 
as to the relation between science and religion. Religion in its 
relation to science seems to be interwoven with both psychology 
and history. It is impossible to demonstrate an exceptional his¬ 
torical position for religion. It is rather true that in history religion 
appears as relative, allied with other phenomena of culture. The 
scientific classification of religion cannot be reached through his¬ 
tory but only through philosophy. The rational, epistemological 
investigation of religion which Troeltsch undertakes inevitably 

1 American Journal of Theology, January, 1913, pp. i-xi. 
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brings us back to the psychology of religion. Psychology, however, 
furnishes merely the empirical material out of whose irrational 
content the process of knowledge rationalizes religion. Moreover, 
this rational process of religious knowledge must base itself on the 
religious a priori, which is the epistemological presupposition of 
religion, in analogy to the logical, ethical, and aesthetic a priori 
elements in other realms. For this reason the religious a priori is 
brought into peculiarly close relationship with the ethical a priori 
since the same principles of validity are binding for both. On the 
psychology and epistemology of religion is built the historical- 
philosophical interpretation of religion which the rational unfolding 
of religion must discover in history. It is here that the relatively 
highest content of historical Christianity comes to light. Finally, 
the metaphysics of religion must undertake the philosophical, 
speculative treatment of the idea of God. In harmony with ideal¬ 
ism, the originality of religion is here set forth in disclosing the new 
be ginnings and new realities of the life of the spirit. This relating 
of the religious conception of God and the scientific world view 
receives in dogmatics a personal-practical coloring. According 
to this conception of the philosophy of religion, one is not concerned 
with proofs of religion but simply with its rational classification 
among the activities of the human spirit. The affirmation of 
religion is always a consequence of faith, not of knowledge; never¬ 
theless the effort of man in the direction of knowledge has to care 
for the rational character of faith. 1 

The same desire for a rational comprehension of religion is seen 
in Otto’s attempt to connect his philosophy of religion with the 
epistemological principles of the philosopher Fries. 2 Otto also 
defines the religious problem on the basis of Kant and Schleier- 
macher. He wishes to determine and to establish the unique 
character of religion; but he desires to do this by rational means. 
This necessity for a rational foundation leads him to revive the 
theory of an immediate knowledge with which Fries attempted to 
construct his philosophical system. Fries erected upon the psy- 

1 See my article on Troeltsch in the theological lexicon Religion in Geschickte und 
Gegenwart, V, 1360 ff; references to literature will be found there. 

• Kantisch-Fries’sche Religionspkilosophie, Tubingen, 1909.. 
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chological theory of immediate knowledge a graduated epistemo¬ 
logical series rich in spiritual content, but rationally difficult to 
conceive. He crowned this series with the three functions: knowl¬ 
edge, faith, and intuition (Wissen, Glauben, Ahndung). All the 
intellectual activities of man share in these, and religion particularly 
is determined by all three. By seizing this almost forgotten doc¬ 
trine and attempting to make Fries’s theory of emotion render 
service to religion again, Otto involved the concept of religion in 
all the terminological difficulties and in the epistemological sche¬ 
matism of the philosophy of Fries. Thus he failed to assign suffi¬ 
cient independence to the religious aspect of life. Thus, although 
Otto’s attempt is quite in harmony with modem metaphysical 
movements in theology, his attachment to an unquestionably sug¬ 
gestive but formally antiquated and obscure epistemology was 
unfortunate. 1 The further development of his ideas in the realm 
of the history of religion, which Otto is now undertaking, may give 
to his one-sided psychological-rational principles the needed breadth 
and may adapt them to the speculative needs of the present. 1 

In opposition to Otto, Wobbermin, in working out his concep¬ 
tion of the basis of religion, has attached himself to the modem 
position of William James. In the first volume of his work on 
systematic theology, entitled Die religionspsychologische Methodle 
in Religionswissenschaft und Theologies he attempts to unite the 
pure psychological approach of Schleiermacher and the empirical 
approach of James, in order thus to attain a genuinely rational 
definition of religion. The truth-interest of religion like the truth- 
interest of knowledge in general becomes the link between science 
and religion, and under the impulse of this interest both the need 
of exact knowledge and the emotional longing to be certain of one’s 
salvation can find satisfaction. 

All three of these theological essays bear the marks of incom¬ 
pleteness. They are sketches which need further elaboration and 

1 See my articles “Wider den Neofriesianismus in der Theologie,” ZeUschrift filr 
Theologie und Kirche , 19x1 and 1912; also “Das religidse Apriori bei Troeltsch und 
Otto,” ZeUschrift fUr Philosophic und philosophische Krilik , Bd. 139 (1911), p. 193. 

2 See his address “ 1 st eine Universalreligion mdglich?” given at the World Con¬ 
gress of Liberal Religion in Paris, 1913, Christliche Welt , No. 52,1913, pp. 1237 ff. 

* Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
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criticism, but they are for that very reason full of promise. By 
contrast, philosophy appears to be too hasty in its discussion of the 
religious problem and to underestimate its real value and depth. 
The stimulus which Eucken’s theology gave to theology too quickly 
shifts to the suggestion that philosophy itself is in a position to 
solve religious problems. 1 And the pupils of Eucken have hastily 
advanced to claim the religious realm for themselves and for their 
bold emphatic assertions. This circumstance gives to current 
liberal theology the feeling that too close an alliance with philosophy 
has inevitably been harmful. The philosophers constantly incline 
to the settled conviction that they are masters of all problems, and 
that theology must await from them suggestions for the solution 
of its problems. This, however, is absolutely false; for in most 
cases the philosopher inevitably misunderstands or disregards the 
fundamental fact that religion lies between theory and practice, 
a fact which we actually observe and which we must presuppose. 
Therefore, theology itself is compelled to formulate the problems 
of the philosophy of religion and itself to furnish the necessary 
philosophical work as the three above-mentioned theological 
thinkers have attempted to do. 

Although in recent times the answer to the question, “What 
is religion?” has been sought by the aid of the theoretical reason, 
nevertheless the earlier attempts to investigate religion as a prob¬ 
lem of the practical reason have not entirely lost their power. 
Especial importance attaches to the ideas coming from Wilhelm 
Herrmann, or due to his influence. The complete separation 
between scientific knowledge and religious experience has enabled 
his theology to become closely identified with the practical ecclesi¬ 
astical interests; and it is noteworthy that orthodoxy has grad¬ 
ually assumed a hospitable attitude toward his teachings, in spite 
of the fact that his theology with its rejection of all legal authority 
in doctrine and its assertion of the complete autonomy of faith 
must be inherently unwelcome to conservatives. It is significant 
that it is to the practical emphasis of Herrmann’s theology that 
this irenic influence is due. Recently Herrmann in his little book, 

1 CL my monograph, Der religi&se Wahrhetisbegrijjf in der Philosophic Rudolf 
Euckens . Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 
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Die mil der Theologie verkniipfte Not der evangelischen Kirche und 
ihre Ueberwindung , 1 has again shown how his fundamentally medi¬ 
ating and ecclesiastically practical theology can offer guidance to 
the faith of the church. Religion appears as a fact which rescues 
men from guilt and anxiety, which is guaranteed through feeling 
alone, and based upon the ideas in which Jesus shared his faith 
with his disciples. The emancipation of the inner man, however, 
is possible only by the conquest of moral weakness and sin through 
complete trust in a pure higher personal life. Herrmann’s gen¬ 
uinely acute and accurate psychological observation here makes 
central a moral phenomenon of human society, which is by no means 
accidental, but which is in fact ethically and religiously funda¬ 
mental. 

It is this ethical foundation of the theology of the Ritschlian 
school that gives it its relationship to the neo-Kantian philosophy 
—a relationship which, for a time, appeared to be one of direct 
dependence. As a matter of fact, the Ritschlian theology has 
never been thus dependent; but Herrmann simply employed the 
keenly critical view of science set forth by the neo-Kan tians in 
order to separate science and morality and thus to achieve freedom 
for religion. The neo-Kan tians, on the contrary, are constantly 
seeking to draw religion into their scientific ethics, and to represent 
religion as a phenomenon necessary indeed but not fundamental 
for the life of the spirit. Although the leaders of the school— 
Cohen in Kants Begrttndung der Ethik , 2 and Natorp in Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der EumanitM have furnished valuable 
contributions to the understanding of religion, they seem to have 
no followers to pursue inquiries in this direction and it looks as if 
the neo-Kantian school were ceasing to maintain an inwardly 
appreciative attitude toward the religious problem and a corre¬ 
sponding philosophical consideration of the subject. This is 
greatly to the disadvantage of this school which in this point is 
behind the position of modem speculative philosophy. For the 
mutual relation between ethics and religion continues to be the 

z Tubingen: Siebeck, 1913. * 12. Aufl. Berlin: Cassirer, 1910. 

* 2. Aufl. Tubingen: Siebeck, 1908; cf. my review in Ckristlische Welt , 1909, 
No. 10. 
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most promising and important subject of investigation, and the 
exact nature of this relationship can be clearly ascertained only 
by the mutual criticism of theologians and philosophers. For such 
labor, however, there must necessarily be presupposed on both sides 
an understanding and a love for both objects of investigation. 

We must now mention the attempts to ascertain the nature 
of religion from the aesthetic point of view. Efforts of this sort are 
for the most part of an artistic rather than a scientific character, 
and therefore are more influential in the realm of popular religion 
than in that of theology. It is noteworthy that an aesthetic 
mysticism has found comparatively widespread acceptance; it is 
based partially on a monistic foundation (Wilhelm Bolsche); and 
it finds acceptance partially in the societies of Freemasonry and 
Free Thought (the Homelier Brothers and Bruno Wille, the 
monthly Die Tat [Jena: Diederichs]). Since these religious move¬ 
ments are for the most part unsystematic, they are of importance 
for theology only as signs of the times. Otto is the only theologian 
who has thus far attempted to establish scientifically a relationship 
between religion and aesthetics; and here he is simply a follower 
of Fries. 1 Aesthetic feeling appears closely related to religious 
feeling, and the use of symbols for artistic and religious ideas 
serves to bring these into closest connection. Apart from the 
valuable emphasis on the significance of symbols for both art and 
religion, these conceptions are still too indefinite to have exercised 
much influence on theology. Still there has been a certain amount 
of critical examination of this theological attempt in which the sig¬ 
nificance of the religious-aesthetic problem is at least being fully 
recognized. 3 It looks, however, as if theology had not yet gone 
far enough in its epistemological problem to be able to devote itself 
to the difficult task of examining the relation between religion and 
aesthetics. Clear as it is to us since Schiller and Schleiermacher 
that both realms are spiritually related, it is equally necessary to 
preserve their mutual independence and integrity. 

The foregoing discussion shows that the scientific theology in 

x Cf. the above-mentioned Kanlisck-Fries'scke Religionspkilosophie. 

* Georg Wefcs, Fries' Lehre von der Ahndung in Aesthetik, Religion und Elhik, 
Gttttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 
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Germany has not prematurely settled the problem of the basis of 
religion, but that, while making general progress, it is devoting 
itself to the task of making much richer and more comprehensive 
developmental possibilities for the future. This fact gives assur¬ 
ance that it is on the right track. 

2. At first it seems as if we have a more complicated situation 
in regard to the answer to the second question which we suggested, 
viz., What is Christianity ? Owing to the fact that the discussion 
of this problem has been carried on too much in public and popular 
ways so that right of way has been given to both pious ignorance 
and skeptical dilletantism, conclusions have been too hastily formu¬ 
lated. It is, of course, true that this question stands much closer 
than the other to the general interests of faith and that the wel¬ 
fare of Christianity seems to demand an immediate answer to it. 
As if science had the power to introduce confusion into genuine 
religious life! It can disturb only a pseudo-religion. 

The problem of the nature of Christianity has developed in 
current theology in two quite distinct directions. In the first 
place it was the problem of the relation between Christianity and 
history which led to serious disturbance. After the abandon¬ 
ment of the mediaeval belief that the New Testament narrative 
was essentially super-historical, the progress of the scientific dis¬ 
solution of Christian tradition could not be halted. Close upon 
the discovery that it was impossible to reconstruct a “life of Jesus” 
followed a criticism of the words of Jesus. A clear distinction was 
made between Christ and Jesus. The clearer the traits of the 
Christ of dogma became, the more doubtful did historians feel as 
to the possibility of finding in the New Testament definite knowl¬ 
edge concerning historical fact. As a consequence it was felt to be 
increasingly difficult to base affirmations of faith on historical 
uncertainties; and there was a rapid advance to the sensational 
attempt to renounce history entirely and to eliminate even the 
remnants of historical fact through radical hypotheses. Along 
with the vigorous attacks on the historicity of Jesus came the 
religious attempts of Kalthoff and Jatho to set forth a Christianity 
without historical credentials. Under these circumstances it has 
become impossible for scientific theology to defend its own cautious 
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position over against daring hypotheses and to preserve calmness 
of spirit. On the other hand, orthodoxy made use of these extrava¬ 
gances of critical method to direct the severest attacks against the 
piety and the character of the critical theologians. Thus in the 
past months Heitmiiller’s extremely calm and clear exposition of 
the character of Jesus has been the subject of the most painful 
suspicions. This very exposition of Heitmttller’s has the great 
positive value of firmly establishing a certain amount of genuine 
tradition concerning Jesus in opposition to all superficial criticism. 
For that very reason it was obliged to maintain an attitude of 
careful objectivity and personal restraint. 1 

In the face of this thoroughgoing scientific research it is impos¬ 
sible for the dogmatic theologian to retire behind the faith of Christ. 
Liberal theology must reckon more clearly than it thus far has 
with the consequence resulting from the lessening and the uncer¬ 
tainty of the tradition concerning Jesus. The consciousness of 
value in relation to history must be so altered as to lay emphasis 
not so much upon bare fact as upon the spiritual significance and 
continued influence of the facts. So far as this problem is con¬ 
cerned, just now, everything is in a state of flux. At present 
there does not exist any clear systematic attempt to set forth the 
significance of Jesus for Christian faith in accordance with the 
recent results of historical criticism. But it is better that this 
problem should wait until the intense religious prejudice against 
the liberal theologians shall have given place to confidence in their 
earnestness and reverence. As a preparation for this work atten¬ 
tion must now be given to the other more important scientific 
question which Christianity today presents. 

The second difficulty which Christian faith today encounters 
is perhaps less evident but not less fundamental. It concerns the 
bringing of the Christian realm of ideas into the general field of 
culture. Not only the origin of Christianity but also its develop¬ 
ment is interwoven in the general history of intellectual life. For 
this reason Christianity frequently appears as a syncretistic and 
somewhat inconsistent whole, which, because of this character, 
can represent only a relatively high culture value. Its religious 

1 W. Heitmttller, Jesus. Tubingen: Siebeck, 19x3. 
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ideas and power seem to be parallel with vigorous life-movements 
which along with it and through it come to full validity. The 
triumph of the individual, which up to the present has been empha¬ 
sized in Christianity, is supplemented by powerful sociological 
influences which formerly received slight attention. Society is 
now being raised to a constituent factor of equal importance. 1 
The idea of redemption is connected with the work of all founders 
and promoters of ethical religious culture and attains its full effi¬ 
cacy only in society. Revelation likewise appears as a psychologi¬ 
cal phenomenon which must receive a sociological interpretation, 
and which establishes quite novel lines of connection in social 
groups. The individual loses his one-sided valuation in religion, 
and the attempt is made to place the individual and society on the 
same level in Christianity as well as in profane life. Personal 
religious convictions press to attach themselves to the great social 
movements of the human spirit. Anxiety for one’s own soul retires 
behind the desire to serve the soul of humanity. These are power¬ 
ful alterations of the Christian religious attitude which have been 
evoked by recent historical and psychological judgments and 
conceptions. 

If, as a result of this point of view, Christianity loses its abso¬ 
luteness in the general stream of religious phenomena, it never¬ 
theless in this way attains the capacity to assert itself as the 
dominating spiritual factor in culture. Because of the fact that it 
subordinates all values of the human spirit and of economic culture, 
of the individual soul and of society, to the primary religious ideal 
of self-denial and voluntary dependence on the directing will of 
God and upon the universal moral command of brotherly love, it 
gives new and universally valid power again to the indispensable 
symbolic representations which were effective in the personality 
of Jesus and in the first Christian community. But these ideals 
now for the first time receive a world-encompassing significance, 
since their historical permanence through the centuries of ancient 
and varying forms of complicated culture has thus proved that an 
enthusiastic wave of faith has now grown to be the Christian world- 
religion. This development is comprehensible to the theologian 

1 Troeltsch, SotiaUehren der ckristlichen Kirchen, Tubingen, 1912. 
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today only as he understands the moral-religious forces of Chris¬ 
tianity in their connection with the world-process of development, 
and learns to comprehend the fact that in its inner power of adapta¬ 
tion the Christian religion reveals the most astonishing capacity 
of original religious power to the advance of culture. The problem 
of the Christian conception of religion and of the world is precisely 
the problem of understanding how the creative life of any religious 
personality in the past or in the present effects an advance of the 
culture of humanity in general. 

On the basis of these relationships there arises that universal 
historical understanding of Christianity which will constantly 
increase the active capacity of religion far more effectively than 
does an external absoluteness which has today become lifeless and 
uninfluential, and which considers only the individual. It must 
be admitted that the paths to such an understanding lie before us 
as yet unsurveyed and untrodden. But this means only the 
greater opportunity for German theology in the next generation 
to establish in relation to these central problems its right to exist. 
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I. THE PROBABILITY OF CANAANITE INFLUENCE 
i. Canaanite influence on the religion of Israel is probable 
from the gradual and incomplete manner in which the conquest of 
Canaan was effected by the Hebrews. In regard to this event 
the Old Testament traditions are singularly contradictory. The 
Deuteronomic editor of Joshua and the Priestly writer in the same 
book hold that the twelve tribes entered the land together under 
the leadership of Joshua, captured all the cities in a rapid cam¬ 
paign, and destroyed all their inhabitants (Jos. io: 28-43 > 11:10 — 
12:24, IP? chaps. 13-22, mainly P). On the other hand, the older 
JE passages that are included by the Deuteronomic editor mention 
a number of cities that were not taken by Joshua, e.g., Jerusalem 
(15:63), Gezer (16:10), Taanach and Megiddo (17:11-18), or that 
were captured by other persons, e.g., Hebron by Caleb (15:14), 
Debir by Othniel (i5:i5*-i7), the Highland of Israel by the tribes 
of Joseph (17:14-18). J and E also agree that the Canaanites 
were not annihilated, but continued to “dwell in the midst of Israel 
unto this day” (Exod. 23:29 f.; 34:11-16; Jos. 13:16, 13; 15:63; 
16:10; 17:12 f.). 

There can be no doubt that the older conception of JE is the 
more historical. Jerusalem was not taken until the time of David 
(II Sam. 5:6-9; cf. Judg. 19:10-12; against Jos. 12:10). The 
Canaanites were not expelled from Gezer until the time of Solomon 
(I Kings 9:16; cf. Judg. 1:29; against Jos. 12:12). Beth-shan 
remained in the hands of the Philistines until the time of David 
(I Sam. 31:10; cf. Judg. 1:27). Taanach and Megiddo were still 
Canaanite in the time of Deborah (Judg. 5:19; cf. 1:27; against 

1 For literature an this subject see my article “Canaanites” in Hastings’ Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and Eikics. 
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Jos. 12:21; 21:25). Shechem was still a Canaanite city in the 
time of Abimelech (Judg. 9:28; cf. Gen. 34:2). The older his¬ 
tories agree that the Canaanites were not exterminated, as D and P 
in Joshua record, but that they continued to dwell in the midst of 
Israel, as narrated by J in Joshua (cf. Judg. 3:1-6; II Sam. 24:7; 
I Kings, 9:20-21). The prohibitions of marriage with the Canaan¬ 
ites that continue down to Deuteronomy (Exod. 23:32 f.; 34:11-16; 
Deut. 7:1-4) show that they lived in the land long after the Hebrew 
invasion. 

Another conception of the conquest is found in Judg., chap. 1. 
This agrees with the JE sections in Joshua that the Canaanites 
were not exterminated (Judg. 1:19, 21, 27-36). It differs from 
JE in representing the tribes as conquering their territories sepa¬ 
rately, or at most in pairs, not as united under the leadership of 
Joshua. This appears to be the earlier form of the J tradition, 
and to be historically the more trustworthy. There is no trace in 
later history of such a union of the tribes as the JE documents in 
Joshua assume. In the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5), Deborah, 
in the face of mortal danger, is able to get volunteers only from the 
northern tribes who were directly menaced by Sisera. Through¬ 
out the Book of Judges, apart from editorial passages, the Judges 
appear as tribal leaders only, and the tribes are often at war with 
one another (Judg. 3:27; 6:34^; 8:1; 9:6; 11:8; 12:4-6; 
15:11 f.). 

Still another tradition of the conquest is found in Num. 14:44 f.; 
21:1-3. Here the Israelites invade the south of Canaan and 
capture the district subsequently known as Hormah. This is a 
duplicate to Judg. 1:16 f., but differs from it in bringing some of 
the tribes into Canaan from Kadesh on the south, while Judg., 
chap. 1, represents them as all entering from the east (Judg. 1:16; 
2:1). 

There is much in favor of the correctness of the narrative of 
Numbers. If Judah and Simeon conquered their territories inde¬ 
pendently, as Judg., chap. 1, relates, it is improbable that they 
were united with the other tribes as far as Gilgal. If such a union 
had existed, it would not have been dissolved on the border of 
Canaan, when the hardest fighting remained still to be done. The 
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account of Numbers which makes part of Israel invade Canaan 
from Kadesh furnishes a much more natural introduction to the 
separate conquests by Judah, Simeon, Caleb, Othniel, and the 
Kenites in Judg., chap. 1, than does the present context in J. 
Sephath is only about 40 miles distant from Kadesh. It is more 
probable that it was conquered directly from Kadesh, as Numbers 
relates, than by the circuitous route around the land of Edom, by 
way of Gilgal, Jericho, and Jerusalem, as Judg., chap. 1, assumes. 
The separation of Judah from the northern tribes down to the 
period of the monarchy by Jerusalem and a belt of Canaanite towns 
in the center of the land is more easily explained, if the two main 
divisions of Israel invaded Canaan from opposite sides and failed 
to make connection, than if they entered the land together. 

This form of the tradition is confirmed further by the inability 
of the Hexateuchal documents to combine the stay at Kadesh with 
the stay at Sinai. In Num. 10:33; 11:35; 12:16 J represents the 
Israelites as journeying directly from Sinai to Kadesh. Deut. 1:19, 
which depends on J, makes Kadesh follow Sinai (cf. 33:2), and 
Deuteronomy knows no earlier visit to Kadesh. E, on the other 
hand, seems to have placed Kadesh immediately after the crossing 
of the Red Sea (Exod. 15:256; cf. 17:7; Deut. 33:8; Num. 20: 
1-13). E and D make the forty years’ wandering follow Kadesh 
(Num. 14:25; Deut. 1:46—2:1), but P omits Kadesh from the 
list of stations (Num. 33:17; cf. Num. 12:16 J; Deut. 33:2), and 
does not insert it until the end of the forty years’ wandering (Num. 
33:36, 37; cf. v. 38). J mentions no wandering in the desert, but 
makes the tribes stay at Kadesh until the generation that had come 
out of Egypt had perished (Num. 14:31). This uncertainty of 
tradition is probably due to the fact that the Hebrew tribes were 
divided before the conquest into two great groups. The Leah 
tribes that entered the land from the south were settled at Kadesh, 
the Rachel tribes that entered it from the east were settled at Sinai; 
and these two sojourns may have been widely separated in point 
of time, just as the two conquests of Canaan. 

The evidence of archaeology on the whole favors the view that 
the Israelites entered Canaan, partly under the Eighteenth Egyp¬ 
tian Dynasty, and partly under the Nineteenth. Jacob-el and 
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probably Joseph-el appear in the list of Thutmose III (1500 b.c). 
The 0abiru of the Tell el-Amama Letters (1400 b.c.) are certainly 
some sort of Hebrews. The personal name Afoi-yawi in the letter 
from Taanach looks like a Yahweh compound. The Shasu, or 
Bedawin, who were attacked by Seti I are evidently the same as 
the JJabiru; and in the inscriptions of Seti I and Ramses II we 
probably meet the name Asher. Finally Memeptah in his tri¬ 
umphal stele speaks of Israel as settled somewhere in central Pales¬ 
tine. On the other hand, the mention of the store-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses in Exod. 1:11 (J) indicates, in the light of Naville’s 
discoveries, that Ramses II was the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
and that the Exodus cannot have occurred earlier than the reign 
of Memeptah. The only way apparently in which these facts 
can be explained is by the hypothesis that Israel entered Canaan 
in two divisions, one under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the other 
under the Nineteenth Dynasty. The first division was probably 
the Leah tribes of Judg. 1:1-20, the second division was the Rachel 
tribes of Judg. 1:21-29. 

The older sources show, accordingly, that the conquest of 
Canaan by Israel was a process that extended over several cen¬ 
turies. The aborigines were not exterminated, but certain Hebrew 
clans forced their way into the land, and occupied the rural dis¬ 
tricts, while the walled cities remained, for the most part, in the 
hands of the Canaanites. For a long while there was hostility 
between the two races; but gradually this ceased, and a process 
of amalgamation began. Cities that could not be conquered were 
eventually united to Israel by treaties that gave them full political 
rights. Whole tribes that made peace and accepted the worship 
of Yahweh were incorporated into the nation and counted as 
“sons of Israel.” In process of time, through conquest, treaty, 
or inter-marriage, Canaanites and Hebrews were fused into one 
people and dwelt in the same cities, as was the case, for instance, 
in Shechem in the days of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9). The 
Israel of David’s day was not the lineal descendant of the 
nation that entered Canaan under Moses and Joshua, but was 
a hybrid race composed partly of Israelites and partly of Canaan¬ 
ites. This mixing of races could not occur without appropriation 
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by the Hebrews of some elements at least of the religion of their 
predecessors. 

2. Canaanite influence on the religion of Israel is probable also 
from the adoption of Canaanite civilization by the Hebrews. 
When the Hebrews entered Canaan they were rude nomads of the 
desert, while the Canaanites had attained a high civilization. 
From the Canaanites they received the forms of city life and the 
institutions of city government. From them they learned agri¬ 
culture and all the other industries of settled society. This is 
frankly acknowledged by Deuteronomy, e.g., 6:iof.: “Yahweh 
thy God shall give thee great and goodly cities which thou buildedst 
not, and houses full of good things which thou filledst not, and 
cisterns hewn out which thou hewedst not, vineyards and olive 
trees which thou plantedst not” (cf. 19:1). It is confirmed also 
by archaeology. No break in the civilization of Canaan is caused 
by the advent of the Hebrews. The ancient manners and customs 
were gradually adopted by Israel as it passed from the nomadic 
to the agricultural form of life. It is probable even that the new¬ 
comers adopted the language of the Canaanites instead of the 
Aramaic dialect that they spoke originally. The language that 
we call Hebrew is the language of the glosses to the Tell el-Amama 
Letters, and Isa. 19:18 calls it “the tongue of Canaan.” With 
this adoption of the civilization of Canaan there must have come 
adoption of the gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not be carried 
on without observing the ceremonies that accompanied the plant¬ 
ing of the seed and the reaping of the harvest. The forms of city 
government could not be maintained except with recognition of 
the local divinities. 

3. The warnings against Canaanite religion that continue in 
Hebrew legislation down to the Exile show that it was a real menace. 
The primitive Mosaic commandment, “Thou shalt worship no 
other god than Yahweh,” is enlarged already in J’s Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 34:11-16) with prohibitions of treaties and mar¬ 
riages with the Canaanites, worship of their gods, and use of their 
religious emblems. E’s Book of the Covenant (Exod. 23:24, 32 f.) 
contains the same prohibitions, and these are repeated by Deu¬ 
teronomy (7:1-5, 25). Even the late Holiness Code (Lev. 18:3) 
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reiterates the ancient commandment: “After the doings of the 
land of Canaan, whither I bring you, ye shall not do; neither shall 
ye walk in their statutes.” 

4. The Old Testament histories and the prophets inform us 
that Israel served the gods of the Canaanites. This apostasy is 
asserted by J (Judg. 3:5 f.) and by E (Judg. 2:10, 13), as well as 
by the late Deuteronomic editors of Judges and Samuel (Judg. 
2:7, 11, 12; 3:7; 6:25-32; 8:33; 10:6,10; I Sam. 7:3 f.; 12:10). 
It is confirmed by the testimony of Hosea (2:8,13, 17; 11:2; 
13:1) and of Jeremiah (2:8, 23; 7:9; 9:14; etc.). If these 
Canaanite divinities were worshiped, it is incredible that their cults 
should not have exerted some influence upon the religion of Yahweh. 

n. SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CANAANITE INFLUENCE ON THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

i. Canaanite gods .—All the great celestial powers were wor¬ 
shiped by the Canaanites. Among these were Shemesh, “ the sun,” 
whose cult is attested by such place-names as Beth-Shemesh, 
‘Ir-Shemesh, ‘En-Shemesh; Yargah, “the moon,” which appears 
probably in Yfirehd, Jericho; Addu, or Hadad, the storm-god, 
often mentioned in the Amama Letters; Resheph, “the lightning,” 
often mentioned in Egyptian texts of the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasties; Uru, “light,” in Uru-salim, Jerusalem, and the 
personal name Uru-milki in the Amama Letters. 

These divinities had marked individuality, and could not easily 
be identified with Yahweh. Accordingly in early Hebrew theology 
they were subordinated to him as servants who waited upon him. 
They were “the host of heaven,” or the “sons of God,” i.e., beings 
of a divine nature but inferior to Yahweh. They were worshiped 
by some of the Hebrews down to the Exile, but this was felt to be 
deliberate apostasy from Yahweh (Deut. 4:19; 17:3; II Kings 
23:5; Jer. 8:2; Job 31:26). Still it is possible that attributes 
even of these deities were transferred to him . Particularly is this 
true of Hadad, the storm-god, who bears a striking resemblance 
to the early Hebrew theophanies of Yahweh in the thunderstorm 
(e.g., Judg. 5:4-5; Ps. 18). 
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Most of the Canaanite nature-gods possessed no such indi¬ 
viduality as those that have just been mentioned. They had no 
personal names, but were known merely as the il, “power,” or 
ba‘al, “owner,” of this or that place or object. The title il occurs 
frequently in Amorite personal names of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. In Palestine it is found as early as 1500 b.c. in place- 
names in the list of Thutmose IQ. Personal names in the Amaroa 
Letters are often formed with it. Sixteen place-names com¬ 
pounded with it are found in the Old Testament. These are 
probably all survivals of Canaanite nomenclature. 

When the Hebrews settled in Canaan the UShtm were at first 
felt to be foreign deities, and worship of them was conscious defec¬ 
tion from Yahweh; but as the two races blended, these gods were 
gradually regarded as identical with Yahweh. El was the generic 
name for “god” in Hebrew, and was used as a synonym of Yahweh. 
It was easy to think that the Hdhtm of Canaan were only his local 
manifestations. This process of syncretism has left interesting 
traces in the Book of Genesis. In Gen. 16:13 (J) El-roi, the numen 
of the spring at Beer-lahai-roi, preserves his identity, and appears 
to Hagar as the “messenger of Yahweh”; in Gen. 31:11, 13 (E) 
the il of the standing stone at Beth-el is also the “messenger of 
God”; but in other passages the messenger and Yahweh are 
identified (e.g., Gen. r6:r3; 29:19; 48:16; Exod. 3:4). In these 
cases the old local il is completely absorbed by Yahweh. So far 
did this process go that the plural ildhtm eventually became a 
singular in the Hebrew consciousness and was used like ilas a syno¬ 
nym of Yahweh. This identification of Yahweh with the local 
gods of Canaan must have introduced many new elements into the 
Hebrew conception of his character. 

Another title of deities who presided over physical objects or 
places was ba'al, “proprietor.” 1 Amorite personal names com¬ 
pounded with ba'al are common in the Obelisk of Manishtusu and 
in tablets of the First Dynasty of Babylon. The name is frequent 
in Egyptian texts of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. 
It appears also in the Amama Letters and in one of the letters 
discovered by Sellin at Taanach. The numerous place-names 

1 See my article “Baal” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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compounded with ba‘al in the Old Testament are doubtless all of 
Canaanite origin. They bear witness to a general diffusion of the 
Jo‘o/-cult throughout the land. There must have been innumerable 
other bPdltm whose places of worship are not recorded, since, 
according to Jer. 2:28; 3:6, they were as numerous as the towns, 
and were worshiped on every high hill and under every green tree. 
The bPaltm of the fertile region where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, vines, and fig 
trees (Hos. 2:5, 9, 12); but, as the place-names show, there were 
also b&dlim of springs, trees, mountains, and cities who did not 
necessarily possess an agricultural character. 

These local divinities of Canaan exerted a peculiar fascination 
upon the Hebrews. As the Book of Judges and the early prophets 
repeatedly inform us, “Israel served the be‘Sltm.” At first they 
were regarded as different gods from Yahweh; but ba‘al, “pro¬ 
prietor,” was a generic name that might also be applied to him, 
and little by little they were identified with him. This process 
has left an interesting monument in personal names of the period 
of the Judges and of the early monarchy. In such names as 
Jerub-ba'al, “the ba‘al contends”; Ish-ba‘al, “man of ba'al”; 
Ba‘al-yada‘, “the ba‘al knows”; Ba'al-hanan, “the ba'al is gra¬ 
cious,” ba‘al is certainly a title of Yahweh. In one case, Ba‘al-Yah, 
“Yahweh is the ba'al,” the identity of the ba‘al with Yahweh is 
asserted. In popular conception in the time of Hosea the bttilim 
were not foreign gods but local Yahwehs (Hos. 2:11, 13, 16). 
Thus the idea of Yahweh was corrupted with all sorts of foreign 
notions, and the prophets from Amos onward faced the problem, 
how to purge the religion of Israel from the heathen elements that 
had entered it. Hosea (2:16) insisted that Yahweh should no 
longer be called ba‘al, and that the worship of the bPdltm should 
be given up, but his words and those of the other prophets made 
little impression. The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation 
of Josiah had for their chief aim the destruction of the bFdltm by 
the abolition of the high places and the centralization of worship 
at Jerusalem; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess that their 
efforts were unsuccessful. The Exile, which removed Israel from 
the holy places and the old religious associations of Canaan, eradi- 
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cated this cult nominally from orthodox Judaism, but even after 
the Exile, it lingered in the rural districts, where it was gradually 
transformed into saint-worship, as in modem Islam; and many 
rites were retained in the national ritual that owed their origin to 
Israel’s predecessors. 

Besides the bi'dltm who were the proprietors of particular places 
or physical objects, the Canaanites recognized other Hdhtm who 
presided over their clans and over the manifold happenings of 
human life. Such were ‘Ashtart, the 'Ashtoreth of the Old Tes¬ 
tament and the Astarte of the Greeks, the goddess of sexual love 
and of reproduction, whose worship in the pre-Israelite period is 
attested in a variety of ways; 1 ‘Anath, the goddess of war, who is 
found in the place-names Beth-'Anath and ‘Anathoth; Gad, 
“fortune,” who survives in the place-names Gad and Migdal-Gad; 
Shalem, “peace,” who appears in Jeru-salem and in compounds 
with Shalman in Amorite names in Babylonia; Edom, “maker,” 
who is called the wife of Resheph in an Egyptian magical text 
(Muller, Asien, p. 315), but who is usually masculine and is found 
in various place-names and in the personal name ‘ Obed-Edom. 

The worship of 'Ashtart by the Hebrews is certain from numer¬ 
ous passages that state that Israel served the bPaltm and the 
‘osht&rdth. The recognition of the other gods of this class is proved 
by personal names and by occasional explicit statements. These 
gods, particularly the feminine ones, were too individual to be fused 
easily with Yahweh. They remained his rivals, and their worship 
was forbidden. The only influence that they can have exerted on 
the religion of Israel was through borrowing of their sacred objects 
or ceremonies. In the case of ‘Ashtart, as we shall see later, this 
influence seems to have been considerable. 

Another class of tribal gods consisted of those whose names 
were the imperfect third person singular of verbs, like the Arabian 
god, Yaghuth, “he helps,” or Yahweh, “he causes to live” (?), 
which described the god in question as the agent in a particular 
sort of activity. From these were formed tribal names such as 
Yisrd-el (Israel), “the striver is god,” Yishma‘-Sl (Ishmael), “the 
hearer is god,” and YirahnU-el (Jerahmeel), “the pitier is god,” 

* See my article “Ashtart” in Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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which asserted that these deities were the chief gods of these clans. 
These tribal names imply that there were once gods called YisrS. 
Yishma 1 , and Yfirahem, whose names were formed like Yaghuth 
and Yahweh. In the Babylonian inscriptions and in the place-list 
of Thutmose III (1500 b.c.) we meet the Amorite tribal and per¬ 
sonal names Jacob-el and Joseph-el, which suggest that Jacob, “ the 
supplanter,” and Joseph “the adder,” were originally names of 
gods. Such place-names as Jabne-el, Jezre-el, Jiphtah-el, Jekabze- 
el, Jokthe-el, Jirpe-el, which are probably survivals in the Old 
Testament from Canaanite times, seem also to contain the names 
of departmental deities that are formed in a s imila r m ann er. 

These patron-gods of ancient clans were not identified by the 
Hebrews with Yahweh, and their names did not become his epithets; 
but they were degraded to the rank of human ancestors of the clans 
that were named after them. Their ancient shrines were trans¬ 
formed into graves, and the homage that was still paid them was 
regarded as reverence for forefathers; e.g., the grave of Jacob at 
Abel-mizraim (Gen. 50:11) and of Joseph at Shechem. Such 
names as Jabne-el, Jezre-el, etc., are properly names of persons. 
Their use as place-names can be explained only by elipsis of beth, 
“house of,” as in Ba‘al-ma‘6n over against B6th-ba‘al-ma‘6n. 
All of these names, accordingly, point to a cult of assumed ancestors 
at their supposed places of burial. 

Most of the Canaanite tribal gods, like the nature-gods, had no 
proper personal names. They were called by titles of kinship or 
authority, like the human heads of families. Some of these titles 
that are attested by the Amama Letters and by the Babylonian 
and Egyptian inscriptions are: Ab, “father,” in Abi-shua in the 
fresco of Khnumhotep, and Abimilki, king of Tyre in the Amama 
Letters; ‘Amm, “paternal uncle,” in ‘Ammi-anshi in the tale of 
Sinuhe, and ‘Ammu-nira, king of Beirut in the Amama Letters; 
Dad, or D6d, “uncle,” in Dada-waqar, in the Obelisk of Manish- 
tusu and Dudu, the Egyptian commissioner in the Amama Letters; 
Ah, “brother,” in many Amorite names of the Obelisk of Manish- 
tusu and of tablets of the First Dynasty of Babylon; Melek, “king,” 
in Abi-milki, ‘Abdi-milki, Ili-milki, and Milk-uru in the Amama 
Letters; Ad6n, “master,” in Adunu, king of ‘Arqa in the Amama 
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Letters; Dan, “judge” in Addu-Dan in the Amama Letters and 
in the place-names Dan and Mahaneh-Dan; Shem, “name,” in 
Shumu-Addu in the Amama Letters; ‘ Ely6n, “high,” the god of 
the Canaanite king Melchizedek (Gen. 14:18 ff.) and a god of the 
Phoenicians according to Philo Byblius. 

All these Canaanite titles of divinity were gradually applied 
to Yahweh by the Hebrews. Thus Ab, “father,” appears in the 
personal names Abi-el, Abi-jah, and Abi-nadab; 'Amin, “uncle,” 
in ‘ Ammi-el, Eli'am, and Ithre-‘am; D6d, “uncle,” in D6d-Yahu; 
Ah, “brother,” in Ahi-jah, and Ahi-tub; Melek (Molech), “king,” 
in Ahi-melek, Malki-shua', and Malki-jah; Adon (Adonis), “lord,” 
in Adoni-jah, and Adoni-ram; Dan, “judge,” in Dani-el; and 
Shem, “name,” in Shemu-el (Samuel). In all these cases it is 
certain that these titles do not designate primitive Semitic, or 
Canaanite departmental gods, but have become epithets of Yahweh. 
With the application of these titles to Yahweh attributes of the 
Canaanite divinities must have been transferred to the conception 
of his character. 

2. Revelation .—The Canaanites believed that the gods mani¬ 
fested themselves in all sorts of physical phenomena. In one of 
the cuneiform letters from Tell Ta'annek we read: “If the finger 
of the goddess Ashera shall indicate, let one observe and obey.” 
The existence of oracles is further established by such place-names 
as Akshaph, “divination”; ‘En-mishpat, “spring of decision,” at 
Kadesh, “ the sanctuary ”; the terebinth of Moreh, or “ the oracle ”; 
the terebinth of Me'onenim, or “the diviners”; Gibe'ath ham- 
moreh “hill of the oracle.” The gods could also manifest them¬ 
selves by taking possession of men and using them as mouthpieces. 
The report of the Egyptian commissioner Wenamon (co. 1100 
b.c.) relates of the king of Gebal: “Now while he sacrificed to his 
gods, the god seized one of the noble youths, making him frenzied, 
so that he said, Bring the god hither! Bring the messenger of 
Amon!” This shows that the ecstatic prophets of Ba'al and 
Ashera that we meet in later Hebrew history (I Kings 18:19) were 
no new thing among the Canaanites. 

All these forms of revelation were recognized by the Hebrews 
as used by Yahweh. In the period of the early monarchy he was 
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believed to show himself in earthquake, fire, and storm; in sacred 
springs, trees, mountains, and stones, and in the lot of Urim and 
Thummim. He also took possession of seers, compelling them to 
utter his message. It seems probable that many of these media 
of revelation were indigenous in Canaan, and were simply trans¬ 
ferred to the service of Yahweh after he had absorbed the gods of 
Canaan. 

3. Holy places .—In every place where a god was believed to 
manifest himself in a special way the Canaanites established a 
sanctuary, usually consisting of a space surrounded with a wall and 
open to the sky. Over a hundred places in Canaan are attested 
as holy by the meaning of their names, by the rites that were 
practiced there, or by the evidence of archaeology. A number of 
these are mentioned already in the Amama Letters and in the 
Egyptian records. The others appear first in the Old Testament, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the names are ancient. When 
Yahweh triumphed over the b&dlim and other Sldhtm of Canaan 
these holy places were appropriated by him. They were the 
“high places” in which Israel worshiped Yahweh without oppo¬ 
sition until the period of the great prophets. Then the growing 
opposition to the identification of Yahweh with the b&alim led to 
a dislike of the high places that culminated in the Deuteronomic 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem and the prohibition of 
these ancient sanctuaries. Deuteronomy was unable, however, to 
destroy the reverence for these places. Their sanctity has lasted 
without interruption down to modem times. In spite of all the 
efforts of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, one may 
still say with the author of Kings, “Nevertheless the high places 
are not taken away, the people still sacrifice and bum incense in 
the high places.” 

An essential part of the equipment of a high place was a masslbha 
or “standing stone,” which constituted the beth-el, or “abode of 
deity,” and served in primitive times at once as temple, image, and 
altar. In the list of Thutmose III (No. n) we meet Kirjath-ne§ib, 
“town of the standing stone.” The excavations have revealed 
such stones in the high places of all the cities in the Canaanite level. 
Many of them are mentioned in the earlier writings of the Old Testa- 
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ment: e.g., at Gilgal (Jos. 4:3, 20), Beth-Shemesh (I Sam. 6:18), 
Zorah (Judg. 13:19), Bethlehem (Gen. 35:20), Bohan (Jos. 15:6; 
18:17), Zoheleth (I Kings 1:9), Mizpah (I Sam. 7:12), Gibeah 
(I Sam. 20:19), Bethel (Gen. 28:18-22; 31:13; 35:14); Ophra 
(Judg. 6:20), Shechem (Jos. 24:27; Judg. 9:6), Ebal (Deut. 27:4), 
Gilead (Gen. 31:45-52). Some of these may have been set up by 
the Hebrews after the conquest, but most of them were probably 
inherited from the Canaanites. That Yahweh was believed act¬ 
ually to inhabit them is shown by the facts that the one set up by 
Jacob was called Beth-el, “dwelling of God,” or El-bfith-el, “God 
of the dwelling of God” (Gen. 35:7); and the one at Shechem 
(read “pillar” instead of “altar”) was called El-€ 16 h 6 -Isr& 6 l, 
“God, the God of Israel” (Gen. 33:20). In Jos. 24:27 it is said 
of this stone: “It hath heard all the words of Yahweh which he 
spake unto us.” In later times the massebhSth were forbidden as 
connected with the gods of Canaan, and therefore improper in the 
service of Yahweh (Exod. 23:24; 34:13; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 
r2:3). Of this opposition no trace can be discovered in the pre- 
prophetic period. 

The ishird, or sacred post, was also an indispensable accessory 
of Canaanite high places. At an early date ‘Ashtart was confused 
with her symbol, so that AshSrS. becomes a proper name in tablets 
of the Hammurabi Dynasty and in the Amama Letters. The 
Canaanite AshSrtm were also appropriated by Yahweh after the 
conquest of the land. Both in Samaria and in Jerusalem they 
stood in his temples (II Kings 13:6; 18:4; 21:7; 23:6, 15). 
They were unchallenged in the cult of Yahweh down to the Deutero- 
nomic reformation. After that time an effort was made to 
destroy them (Exod. 34:13; Deut. 7:5; 12:13). 

Altars were not found in the most ancient Canaanite high places. 
The massebhd served originally both as idol and as altar. Subse¬ 
quently a separate stone, or mound of earth, was set apart for pur¬ 
poses of sacrifice. Many such altars have been discovered in the 
Canaanite level in the mounds of Palestine (Exod. 34:13; Deut. 
7:5; r2:3; Judg. 2:2). They were appropriated by the Hebrews 
along with the high places. The Sa^ra, or sacred rock, on which 
the altar of Solomon’s temple stood, has all the characteristics 
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of the rock-cut Canaanite altars discovered at Taanach and 
Megiddo. 

4. Sacred traditions. —If, as we have seen, the Hebrews mingled 
with the Canaanites, identified the bPsltm with Yahweh, and 
adopted their high places as his sanctuaries, it is highly probable 
that they accepted some at least of the myths and legends that 
were connected with the holy places of Canaan. If such traditions 
exist in the Old Testament, they are to be sought in the hetero¬ 
geneous mass of material that has found a place in the Book of 
Genesis. Here are traditions of Babylonian, early Hebrew, and 
late Hebrew origin. May not Canaanite traditions also have 
found their way into the record ? 

That such is actually the case is shown by the following con¬ 
siderations. Many of the patriarchal stories of Genesis are con¬ 
nected with places in Canaan. The terebinth of Moreh or “the 
oracle” is said in Gen. 12:6 to have been the place where Abram 
first pitched his tent in the land of Canaan. The terebinths of 
Mamre (13:18; 14:13; 18:1) also owed their sanctity to Abram. 
The tamarisk tree in Beersheba was planted by him (21:33). 
Machpelah, Shechem, Ephrath, and Bethel were holy as burial 
places of the patriarchs and their families. The venerable altar 
at Shechem owed its origin to Abram (12:7). The altar east of 
Bethel, according to 12:8; 13:4, was built by Abram, but accord- 
ing to 35:7, by Jacob. The altar at Hebron was reared by Abram 
(13:18). The sacred stones at Bethel, Mizpah, and Shechem were 
set up by Jacob (28:11-22; 35:14; 31:46ff.; 33:20). Even if 
the lineal forefathers of Israel lived in Canaan, memory of the 
trees that they planted, altars that they built, and stones that they 
set up could not have been preserved by their descendants during 
the four hundred years that are assigned to the sojourn in Egypt. 
Such stories cannot be of primitive Hebrew origin, but must have 
belonged originally to the Canaanites, as explanations of their 
local sanctuaries. 

Moreover, in the Book of Genesis there are two divergent views 
concerning nearly every feature of patriarchal history. This 
points to a blending of two independent strands of tradition, a 
Hebrew and a Canaanite. 
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a) There are two ideas as to the time when the patriarchs 
lived. According to one, they formed part of the Aramaean migra¬ 
tion (Gen. 31:20,47 E; 29:10 J; 25:20?; Deut. 26:5). Through 
recent archaeological discoveries it is now known that the Aram¬ 
aeans first moved out of Arabia in the thirteenth century B.c. 
Before this time we find no trace of them in the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, or the Assyrian monuments. 

With this tradition another conception in the Book of Genesis 
is an irreconcilable conflict, according to which the patriarchs 
belonged to the twentieth century b.c. In Gen. 14:1 Abram is 
represented as a contemporary of Amraphel (Hammurabi), the 
sixth king of the First Dynasty of Babylon (1958-1916 B.c.). 
The same conception is found when we compute the dates of the 
patriarchs from the figures that are given in the Old Testament. 

The same difficulty emerges when we study the proper names 
in Genesis. Several of these occur as tribal or geographical 
designations in Egyptian inscriptions of a time long prior to the 
Aramaean migration. Lot occurs in Egyptian texts as early as the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2000 b . c .). Jacob and Joseph are found in the 
list of conquered races in the annals of Thutmose III (ca. 1500 
B.c.). From these names it appears that three hundred years 
before the Exodus and one hundred years before the Aramaean 
migration Jacob and Joseph, the assumed ancestors of the Hebrews, 
were present in Canaan. The only solution of this difficulty is the 
recognition that these diverse conceptions come from independent 
sources. The belief that the patriarchs were Aramaeans is derived 
from an old Hebrew tradition that was brought in from the desert, 
while the belief that they lived in the third millennium B.c. was 
indigenous in the land of Canaan. 

b) There are two conceptions of the region from which the 
patriarchs migrated. According to J, it was Haran in Mesopo¬ 
tamia; according to P, possibly following E, it was Ur of the 
Chaldees in Babylonia (Gen. 11:31). These two conceptions cor¬ 
respond with the two that we have noted already of the age to 
which the patriarchs belonged. Haran was a chief center of the 
Aramaeans, while Babylonia was conquered by the Amorites about 
2500 b.c. That some clans of this latter race, after settling in the 
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neighborhood of Ur in southern Babylonia, should migrate westward 
and join their kindred in Palestine is not at all improbable. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that, while the tradition which makes the patri¬ 
archs come from Haran is probably of Israelite origin, that which 
makes them come from Ur must be regarded as of Canaanite origin. 

c) There are two conceptions of the region in which the patri¬ 
archs dwelt. One places them in the desert, the other, in the land 
of Canaan. The only way to account for this diversity is by the 
theory that the traditions were derived from different sources. 
The conception that locates the forefathers and their families in the 
desert is of old Hebrew origin, while the one that places them in 
Canaan is of Canaanite origin. 

d) The two names that are given to most of the patriarchs are 
evidence that the traditions concerning them have come from two 
sources. Abram bears also the name Abraham. The names 
sound similar, but they have no etymological connection. Jacob 
is identified with Israel; Esau, with Edom; Joseph never appears 
as a Hebrew tribe, but is always represented by Ephraim and 
Manasseh; and in like manner Lot is represented by Moab and 
Ammon. The only natural explanation of these phenomena is 
that the two sets of names represent independent traditions, one 
derived from the Canaanites, the other from Israel; and that the 
assignment of two names to one person is a result of a fusing of the 
Canaanite with the Hebrew tradition. In support of this view 
the fact may be noted that the names of one set are of Canaanite 
formation, while those of the other set are of Aramaean formation. 
Abram, Jacob, Joseph, Esau, Lot occur as Amorite names in Baby¬ 
lonian and Egyptian inscriptions as early as 2000 B.c. On the 
other hand, Abraham, Isaac, Israel, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
Edom, Moab and Ammon, which are identified with the names 
just enumerated, are never found in monuments before the four¬ 
teenth century B.c., and are evidently derived from an Aramaean 
tradition that was brought into Canaan by the Israelites. 

It appears, accordingly, that it is highly probable that a large 
number of the patriarchal traditions of Genesis are ultimately of 
Canaanite origin, and that they are the sacred sagas that were 
connected with the ancient sanctuaries of the land. 
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The same conclusion holds good for the Hebrew traditions and 
laws that have Babylonian counterparts. These cannot have been 
borrowed by the Babylonians from the Hebrews because they can 
be traced in Babylonia long before their appearance in Israel. 
The theory of a common primitive Semitic origin is precluded 
by the pronounced Babylonian character of the material. The 
theories that the Hebrews learned these traditions from the As¬ 
syrians at the time of the Assyrian supremacy, or from the 
Babylonians at the time of the Exile, are impossible because these 
Babylonian elements appear in the earliest Hebrew records. The 
theory that they were learned by Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees 
is unlikely, for the Bedawin have never adopted the civilization of 
the lands on whose borders they have wandered; and moreover, as 
we have just seen, it is doubtful whether the connection of Abraham 
with Babylonia is a genuine Hebrew tradition. The only theory 
that remains is that these Babylonian traditions migrated to Canaan 
long before the Hebrew conquest, and were learned by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites after their settlement in the land. The Baby¬ 
lonian records testify that for nearly 2000 years prior to 1700 b.c. 
Canaan stood under the influence of Babylonian civilization, and 
this testimony is confirmed by the discovery at Taanach of a 
seal of Canaanite workmanship with a Babylonian inscription, 
and at Gezer of the so-called Zodiacal Tablet. The fact that 
the kings of Canaan used Babylonian in their correspondence with 
the Pharaohs in the Amama Letters (ca. 1400 b.c.) bears witness 
to deep and long-continued Babylonian influence in that land. 
Accordingly, the Babylonian elements in the Old Testament are 
to be regarded as also Canaanite elements. Along with many of 
the stories of the patriarchs they were part of the body of sacred 
traditions that clustered around the sanctuaries of Canaan. 

5. Sacrifices .—The cult that went on at the high places of 
Canaan remained unchanged after their appropriation by Israel, 
only now it was rendered to Yahweh instead of to the bPdltm and 
the ‘ashtdrdth . The few accounts that are given of early Hebrew 
ritual show that the forms of animal sacrifice were practically 
identical with those of the Canaanites and other early Semites. 

Traces of infant-sacrifice are numerous among the Canaanites. 
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In all the high places multitudes of jars have been found contain¬ 
ing the bones of new-born infants. The Old Testament contains 
frequent allusions to this custom among the Hebrews. The origi¬ 
nal form of the Book of the Covenant, preserved in Exod. 22:29, 
contains the command, “The first bom of thy sons thou shalt give 
unto me,” without any provision for redemption. That this was 
understood of sacrifice is shown by the statement of Ezekiel that 
Yahweh gave Israel this commandment in wrath in order that he 
might make them desolate (Ezek. 20:24-26, 31). In prophetic 
circles, opposition to this rite arose at an early date (Gen. 22:11 J). 

In spite of this, however, these sacrifices continued to be offered 
(II Kings 16:3; II Chron. 28:3; Mic. 6:7; Jer. 7:31; 19:5; 
32:35). Melek (Molech), “king,” was one of the titles of Yahweh, 
and the child-sacrifices offered to “the king” were understood by 
the people as offered to Yahweh (Lev. 18:21; 20:2-5; II Kings 
23:10; Jer. 32:35). Archaeology also shows that the sacrifice of 
infants lasted among the Hebrews down to the Exile. 

Sacrifice of adults is known to have been practiced by the 
Canaanites. Similar sacrifices among the Hebrews, such as 
Jephthah’s daughter (Judg. 11:31, 39), or the sons of Hiel the 
Bethelite (I Kings 16:34), may have been due to Canaanite 
influence. 

The agricultural offerings of the Hebrew ritual, such as first . 
fruits, libations of wine, anointing the sacred stones with oil, and 
presentation of cakes of unleavened bread, must all have been 
derived from the Canaanites, since none of these could have been 
brought to Yahweh in the desert. Their foreign origin is shown 
by Gen. 4:5 f., where Cain’s offering of fruits is regarded as less 
acceptable to Yahweh than Abel’s sacrifice of the flocks. 

It is known from the Egyptian inscriptions that incense was 
burned for the Pharaoh (Mttller, Asien, p. 305), and there is no 
doubt that it was also presented to the gods. In the annals of 
Thutmose HI it is often mentioned as part of the tribute of Canaan 
(Breasted, Ancient Records, Index, s.v. “Incense”). Incense- 
burners also have been found in the mounds. Incense can hardly 
have been used by the nomadic Hebrews in the desert. Its pres¬ 
ence in the later ritual, accordingly, points to Canaanite influence. 
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6. Holy days .—The holy days of ancient Israel originated, for 
the most part, in the period before the conquest, but they were all 
transformed after the settlement in Canaan to adapt them to the 
conditions of agricultural life. The New Moon was a primitive 
Semitic festival, but among the later Hebrews it was connected 
with agriculture. On it the buying and selling of grain were pro¬ 
hibited (Amos 8:5), and field work was not done (II Kings 4:23). 
In like manner the Sabbath, which is habitually connected with the 
New Moon in the phrase “New Moons and Sabbaths,” and which 
apparently was originally connected with the four phases of the 
moon, was changed after the occupation of Canaan into a day of 
rest from agricultural labor. In J’s recension of the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 34:21) we read: “Six days thou shalt work 
[ c dbad, used of tilling the ground], but on the seventh day thou shalt 
keep a Sabbath: in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt keep 
a Sabbath.” The Sabbath may have been known to the Canaan- 
ites, and this change in its character from an astronomical to an 
agricultural holy day may have been made already by them. 

The Passover was undoubtedly a primitive Semitic spring- 
festival accompanied with sacrifice of the first-born lambs, but its 
celebration with unleavened bread in the legislation of D and P 
(Deut., chap. 16; Exod., chap 12) discloses Canaanite influence. 

Three pilgrimage feasts yearly seem to have been a feature of 
the primitive Mosaic religion (Exod. 23:14, 17; 34:23), but after 
the occupation of Canaan these were transformed into agricultural 
festivals, the “days of the b&alim,” as Hosea calls them (2:13). 
The Feast of Unleavened Bread celebrated the early barley-harvest. 
J, E, and D say that it consists in eating cakes of unleavened bread 
for seven days in the month Abib (Exod. 34:18 J; 23:15 E; Deut. 
16:3 f.). The Holiness Code (Lev. 23:10 f.) adds that it comes at 
the time when the harvest is reaped, and prescribes that a sheaf 
of first fruits shall be waved before Yahweh. This is also why 
unleavened cakes are eaten. People are so impatient to taste the 
new crop that they do not want to wait for the process of leavening. 
A feast of this sort evidently cannot have originated in the desert; 
it is part of the agricultural ritual of the land of Canaan. 

The Feast of Weeks, according to J (Exod. 34:22), marked the 
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beginning of the reaping of the wheat-harvest. E (Exod. 23:16) 
calls it “ the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labors.” D and 
H say that it was celebrated seven weeks from the time when the 
sickle was first put into the grain, i.e., from the beginning of Unleav¬ 
ened Bread (Deut. 16:9 f.; Lev. 23:15!.); fyence its name, the 
Feast of Weeks. According to H it was observed with the pres¬ 
entation of two wave-loaves of leavened bread before Yahweh. 
The agricultural character of this festival is obvious: it must have 
been of Canaanite rather than of primitive Hebrew origin. 

The Feast of the Ingathering, according to J (Exod. 34:22), 
came at “the year’s turn,” i.e., at the end of the agricultural cycle. 
E (Exod. 23:6) says that it comes “when thou gatherest in thy 
labors out of the field.” Deut. 16:13-15 and H (Lev. 23:39-42) 
call it the Feast of Booths, because during that week the popula¬ 
tion lived in huts of boughs. It is customary in Palestine today 
for the people who are picking the fruit to live in such huts. This 
feast in its present form is evidently of Canaanite origin. 

As a result, accordingly, of our investigation we reach the con¬ 
clusion that the religion of Yahweh was deeply affected by Israel’s 
conquest of Canaan. Yahweh triumphed over the btdltm and the 
other gods of the land by absorbing them. All their attributes, 
activities, sacred objects, holy places, altars, sacred traditions, 
ritual, and feasts were appropriated by him; and the result was that 
his religion was mixed with all sorts of alien elements, just as Chris¬ 
tianity in its first centuries was mixed with Greco-Roman ideas. 
When the battle was won and the rivals had disappeared, it became 
apparent that Yahwism must be purged of much contamination 
that it had contracted in its career of conquest. Just as the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation was necessary to cleanse the Church of the 
heathenism that it had absorbed in fifteen centuries, so it was 
necessary that Amos and his successors should appear to remove 
the taint of Canaan from the religion of Moses. 
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It is hardly too much to say that the study of the Gospels has 
been revolutionized in recent years by the new emphasis laid on 
the apocalyptic factor. At the close of last century, New Testa¬ 
ment scholars, in spite of their numberless differences on points 
of detail, were agreed on the general interpretation of the life and 
work of Jesus. He was the prophet of a new righteousness, based 
on a new conception of the nature of God and of man’s relation to 
God. In the proclamation of his message he availed himself of 
the current expectation of a kingdom of God, which would be 
ushered in by the promised Messiah; but while acquiescing in the 
traditional ideas he had recognized their insufficiency, and had 
tacitly revised them and filled them with a new content. The 
Kingdom, as he conceived it, was not a visible transformation, 
effected by a sudden crisis, but a spiritual fulfilment. For the world 
at large it would come about by the gradual diffusion of a truer 
knowledge of God, and the molding to his will of all human interests 
and institutions. For the individual it would be realized in a life 
of inward communion with God and perfect obedience to him. 
In like manner, while Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, he impressed 
a meaning of his own oil the traditional title. He was the Messiah 
in the sense that he delivered men from spiritual bondage by open¬ 
ing up to them the true way of life. The sovereignty to which he 
felt himself called by God was ethical in its nature and rested 
wholly on moral sanctions. It was the tragedy of his career that 
this higher conception of messiahship, which he himself cherished, 
was in conflict with the popular hope. The apocalyptic language 
in which he was obliged to express himself was understood liter¬ 
ally, and even his disciples could not shake off their dreams of a tri¬ 
umphant deliverer, coming in the clouds of heaven to establish the 
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Kingdom of God. By the silent influence of his companionship— 
occasionally by direct teaching—he tried to win them over to his 
own conception of the character and work of the Messiah; but 
they remained without understanding to the end. Such, in brief 
outline, was the reading of the gospel history in which nearly all 
scholars concurred until a few years ago. The apocalyptic element 
in the thought of Jesus was recognized, but it was held to be merely 
formal and peripheral. It belonged to the contemporary language 
which he found to his hand and which he employed with reluctance 
and misgiving. His teaching throughout was at cross-purposes 
with the vehicle in which he was compelled to deliver it. The 
conclusion was therefore drawn that in interpreting Jesus for our 
own day we need not trouble ourselves about his eschatology. 
His real intention was only warped and obscured by those inade¬ 
quate categories imposed on him by the thought of his time. 

A closer study of the Gospels, in the light of that great mass of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature which is now accessible, has entirely 
changed these generally accepted views of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. The element which it seemed necessary to neglect or 
explain away is coming to be regarded as nothing less than central. 
Jesus did not employ the contemporary hopes as imagery, or under¬ 
stand them in some new esoteric sense, but embraced them with a 
full conviction. He looked for a literal kingdom, which was 
presently to manifest itself in the manner anticipated by the 
popular hope. He thought of himself as destined to exercise the 
messianic office, and to this office he attached its traditional import. 
His purely religious message was only the other side of his eschatol¬ 
ogy, and was everywhere determined by it. Only a few years have 
passed since this new interpretation of the life of Jesus challenged 
a serious attention, and scholars have been occupied thus far in 
testing its validity, and adjusting it in detail to the given facts. 
This preliminary work has not yet by any means been completed; 
but at least the outline of a new picture of Jesus has begun to emerge 
from the investigation. To what extent is it likely to modify our 
whole conception of Christianity ? It is vain to imagine that any 
question affecting the life of Jesus can ever be regarded as of merely 
historical interest. Our estimate of what he did and thought, and 
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of the meaning he attributed to his message cannot but reflect itself 
in our religious attitude today. 

In one sense the new reading of the gospel history may be said 
to mark a reaction. The church was founded on the belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah of prophecy, who would return in glory to 
bring in the Kingdom; and in spite of all attempts to spiritualize 
this conception it has never ceased to hold its own in popular 
Christianity. There are millions in our churches today who have 
never thought of doubting that the apocalyptic statements in the 
Gospels are to be taken literally. They anticipate a great crisis 
in which the present world will come to an end, and a second advent 
of Christ, in his character of Judge and King. It is not a little 
curious that the apocalyptic view of the Gospels has found its most 
active opponents among professedly conservative scholars. They 
seem to forget that the position they defend is the recent conquest 
of a rationalizing theology, and has never been really accepted by 
the general mind of the church. 

But between the modem view and that of popular Christianity 
there are two all-important differences: (1) The eschatology of 
Jesus, as understood by the church, has been tempered with later 
theological elements. It is assumed that when Jesus spoke of the 
Messiah and the approaching Kingdom he meant to suggest far 
more than he actually said. His utterances have to be so construed 
as to allow room for the ideas of Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, 
and the teaching of the creeds. The modem interpretation, how¬ 
ever, forbids this reading of subsequent doctrine into the thought 
of Jesus. He shared in the apocalyptic outlook of his own time; 
and we must not shrink from taking his conceptions in all their 
apparent crudeness and realism. (2) The eschatology of Jesus was 
formerly accepted as part of his revelation. It was believed that 
in virtue of his divine endowment he knew the mysteries of the 
future, and in some partial measure disclosed them. To the 
modem view, however, these apocalyptic sayings, which might 
seem to demonstrate his higher knowledge, are evidence of his 
limitation. The ideas expressed in them were not drawn from any 
supernatural source but from a tradition which had formed itself 
in the course of Jewish history. Jesus lived and thought in that 
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world of apocalyptic belief. What we now perceive to have been 
mere imaginations, possible only in an unscientific age, appealed 
to his mind as realities, and gave direction to his message. 

According to the new interpretation, then, Jesus took up that 
apocalyptic hope which had long been cherished in Israel and 
which had lately received a fresh impulse from the preaching of 
John the Baptist. Like John he believed that the Kingdom of 
God—the new age in which God would assert his sovereignty— 
was presently to set in. The old order of things would disappear 
and give place to another, which would be subject to entirely 
different laws. Possessed with this conviction he made it his task 
to prepare men for the Kingdom and to gather around him the 
nucleus of a new community that should inherit it. At the outset 
he appears to have come forward merely as the prophet of the 
Kingdom; but in the process of his mission there grew up in him a 
new consciousness of his vocation. He learned to realize that the 
coming of the Kingdom was bound up with his own personality— 
that he was himself the destined Messiah who would inaugurate it. 
More than ever, as his death at the hands of his enemies became 
certain, his conception of himself as the Messiah took definite shape 
in his mind. He looked to a day in the future when he would be 
clothed with the attributes of the Son of Man who was to descend 
from heaven to judge the world. By the death which threatened 
to crush him utterly he would be exalted to a higher state of being, 
and would assume his throne as Messiah. 

Such, in a few words, are the conclusions to which we are led 
by the new reading of the life of Jesus. Those who accept it are 
in substantial agreement on the main points; but in matters of 
detail there is still, and perhaps will always be, a wide diversity of 
opinion. Three questions in particular are much debated, and it 
is important to note them in view of our present inquiry: (i) 
Did Jesus conceive of the Kingdom as coming by a gradual process 
or by a sudden catastrophe ? For the most part, undoubtedly, he 
indorses the current apocalyptic idea of a great crisis, followed at 
once by the breaking-in of the Kingdom; but occasionally, as 
in the parable of the Leaven and the various parables of the spring¬ 
ing seed, he appears to contemplate a development. He may have 
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hesitated between these two views, but in any case the main char¬ 
acter of his teaching remains the same. The Kingdom is that of 
the apocalyptic hope, whether its coming is envisaged as a sudden 
glory or as an unfolding dawn. (2) Did he regard the Kingdom 
as wholly in the future, or as already in some manner present ? 
Here again he speaks, for the most part, of a future kingdom; yet 
the future and the present are blended together in his mind. The 
Kingdom is still to come, but it is so near at hand that it can already 
be discerned and apprehended. Its powers and influences have 
projected themselves into the present age: men can order their lives 
even now as children of the Kingdom. (3) Did he think of himself 
as already Messiah, or only as destined to messiahship after he had 
finished his work by death ? His references to the coming of the 
Son of Man seem clearly to indicate that he distinguished between 
what he was now and what he would be hereafter. He read his 
claim to the messiahship in terms of the apocalyptic hope, which 
looked for an angelic being, sent down from heaven. Neverthe¬ 
less, he is conscious of a supreme authority bestowed on him in the 
present. In a latent and potential sense, if not actually, he is 
already the promised Messiah. 

From the ambiguous nature of these and many other questions 
with which we are confronted in the gospel history, we at least learn 
the danger of enforcing a too consistent eschatology. It may be 
granted that Jesus acquiesced in the traditional hope and made 
it the basis of his message; but he adopted it as a whole, without 
binding himself down to every detail. To class him with the purely 
apocalyptic thinkers is to misunderstand him altogether. More¬ 
over, we have to allow for elements in his thought which had nothing 
to do with his eschatology and continually clashed with it. Even 
a professed apocalyptist like the author of IV Esdras will ever and 
again break away from his rigid scheme when he is overpowered 
by high feeling or moral conviction; and we cannot expect to find 
in eschatology the exclusive key to the thinking of Jesus. His inter¬ 
ests were too large and many sided to adjust themselves at every 
point to certain prescribed beliefs. Whatever may have been his 
relation to the apocalyptists, he was much more nearly akin to the 
prophets. No sober investigator who weighs the whole evidence 
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of the Gospels will fail to allow for the freedom and independence 
of Jesus. He accepted the Jewish eschatology as he did the Law; 
but in his treatment of both of them he relied on his own insight 
and not on mere tradition. 

The teaching of Jesus cannot be resolved into mere eschatology; 
but we have still to admit that at least its framework is eschatologi¬ 
cal. An attempt has been made to escape from this conclusion 
by the road of literary criticism. The apocalyptic element, it is 
argued, was imported into our Gospels after the hope of the parousia 
had become dominant in the church. Jesus’ own teaching was 
revised in the interest of this later eschatology, and a wrong impres¬ 
sion was thus given of its nature. Some color is lent to this theory 
by the presence in the Gospels of certain passages—such as the 
“little apocalypse” of Mark—which bear evident traces of later 
elaboration; but as a whole it has failed to justify itself. The 
apocalyptic strain in Jesus’ teaching is not confined to isolated 
passages which a little ingenuity can explain away. It is all- 
pervasive; and the Sermon on the Mount and the parables bear 
witness to it as well as do the definitely apocalyptic chapters. 
For that part, the prevalence of the hope in the early church is 
itself proof that it was recognized from the beginning as essential 
to the Christian message. This, then, is the new situation with 
which the religious thinking of our time has to reckon. For the 
last generation theology has taken for its watchword “Back to 
Christ”; and this reversion from the later doctrinal constructions 
to the simple teaching of Jesus has been welcomed as the first 
movement toward a more rational faith. Now we are discovering 
that the return to Christ is also beset with difficulties. The original 
teaching, on which we are asked to build as on a sure foundation, 
is involved in presuppositions which are far more alien to the modem 
mind than those of the old theology. It can hardly be wondered 
at that the new interpretation is viewed with suspicion, even by 
many who have felt themselves constrained on critical grounds to 
accept it. 

The difficulty most commonly urged is not, when rightly con¬ 
sidered, a very serious one. It is maintained that if we think of 
Jesus as sharing in the apocalyptic hope we must regard him as 
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mistaken in his outlook on the future. His death was followed by 
no supreme crisis; the Kingdom, so far from coming “within this 
generation,” has not yet appeared after two thousand years. If 
his message thus rested on a misconception, we can ascribe to it 
no validity or meaning. Behind most of the attempts to construe 
the Kingdom as something inward and spiritual we can trace the 
desire to acquit Jesus of the imputation of error. Even when the 
apocalyptic character of many of the sayings is granted, some effort 
is usually made to refer them to a far-distant future. The sugges¬ 
tion is that we must hold to those predictions of Jesus until the end 
of time has proved whether they were right or wrong. One may 
question the ingenuousness of this procedure; but in any case it 
defends the literal accuracy of the forecasts by emptying them of 
all purpose. The mere coming of the Kingdom, long ages hence, 
was of no concern to Jesus. What he insisted on was the fact of 
its imminence. In the knowledge that it was even now at the 
door, men were to find the decisive motive for repentance and 
moral renewal. If we grant that his outlook was apocalyptic, we 
have no choice but to admit that he was mistaken; and there is 
no reason that our faith in him should in any way be impaired 
by this admission. The time has gone by when it was deemed 
necessary to claim for him an infallible judgment in all matters of 
human knowledge. Even a conservative theology is willing to 
concede that his ideas on history, science, criticism, were subject 
to the limitations of his age. And this may safely be granted, too, 
with regard to his anticipations of the future. He framed them in 
accordance with that apocalyptic scheme which lay to his hand; and 
the event proved that they were delusive. But they cannot affect 
our attitude to him unless they belong to the substance of his 
religious message. 

Here, however, we are thrown back on a much graver difficulty. 
The eschatological ideas of Jesus were not external to his message, 
like his judgments on history and criticism, but were closely related 
to it. His conceptions of the divine purpose, of man’s duty and 
destiny, of his own nature and mission, were all expressed in terms 
of the apocalyptic hope. Does it not follow that his work was so 
conditioned by obsolete modes of thinking that we must cease to 
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claim for it any permanent significance ? The criticism of a former 
age might occasionally suggest that Jesus was mistaken in his 
forecast of the Kingdom, or in his own title to be the Messiah. 
But we now have to reckon with doubts of a more radical nature. 
The conceptions of Kingdom and Messiah, as viewed in the light 
of modem investigation, were wholly imaginary. Their origin can 
be traced in the accidents of Jewish history, in primitive mythology 
and speculation. Since the message of Jesus was entangled with 
these conceptions, which were the product of mere fantasy, must 
we not conclude that it was itself unreal? It rested on presup¬ 
positions which had no validity except for the age he lived in. 
Schweitzer expresses what seems to be the inevitable inference from 
the new reading of the Gospels when he declares, at the end of his 
well-known book: “Jesus belonged to his own time, and cannot be 
transported into ours.” Bound up as it is with the ancient apoca¬ 
lyptic, the teaching of Jesus has no significance for modem men. 

Now before attempting an answer to this difficulty, there is 
one caution which we shall do well to bear in mind. Undoubtedly 
we owe much to the historical method, as applied to the study 
of religion; and it has nowhere yielded more fruitful results than 
in the tracing of that long development which issued in the Chris¬ 
tian eschatology. But there is a natural fallacy which the one¬ 
sided application of the historical method has done much to 
encourage. We are apt to take for granted that when we have 
ascertained the genesis of a religious idea, and have related it to 
the conditions of a given time, we have finally disposed of it. As 
a mere historical phenomenon it can have no further relevance to 
our living thought and belief. But the truer attitude of mind is 
surely that which allows for something permanent amid the chan¬ 
ging phases of development. The form in which the idea embodied 
itself from time to time was determined by historical accident; 
but the idea itself was independent of the form. Its truth and 
value cannot be assayed by any analysis of the process whereby 
it struggled toward an ever-fuller expression. It is from this 
point of view that we need to arrive at our judgment of apocalyptic. 
That hope of the Kingdom on which it centered was indeed shaped 
by contemporary conditions, and was rooted in myth and fantasy. 
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But it does not follow that it was mere illusion, and that the mes¬ 
sage connected with it had meaning only for a particular age. 
We can see, rather, that the hope was fundamentally the same 
as that which has ever sustained the higher life of humanity. The 
form was peculiar to the time, and we can now perceive its inade¬ 
quacies; but it gave expression—and in many ways magnificent 
expression—to a lasting reality. 

Nevertheless, if Jesus moved wholly within the limits of Jewish 
apocalyptic thinking , we should have to confess that his work has 
now almost lost its value. The anticipation of a coming reign 
of God was indeed a noble one, and it cannot be said even of IV 
Esdras and the Psalms of Solomon that they have nothing to offer 
to our religious life today. Yet we cannot but feel that in these 
and the other apocalyptic writings the vital idea is entirely depend¬ 
ent on the perishable form. If Jesus looked merely for the tradi¬ 
tional Kingdom, his work was for the age which found meaning in 
that conception, and can make no appeal to modem men. But was 
the thought of Jesus thus identified with the apocalyptic scheme ? 
Is it not apparent, rather, that he employed the scheme only as a 
vehicle whereby he communicated a purely spiritual message ? 

One fact must here be clearly emphasized. It was commonly 
maintained by the older criticism that Jesus adopted the current 
eschatology by way of imagery—aware of its insufficiency, yet 
forcing it into the service of his own higher teaching. The modem 
interpretation cannot accept this view of the attitude of Jesus. 
It recognizes that he himself participated in the hopes and con¬ 
ceptions of his time. He believed that the world of nature and of 
human society would presently undergo a complete transformation, 
and all his teaching was determined by the thought of this coming 
change. But between the outlook of Jesus and that of the ordinary 
apocalyptic there was one all-important difference. Hitherto, 
while assuming that the Kingdom would be reserved for the right¬ 
eous, men had been content to think of it externally. They cheered 
themselves, amid the miseries of the present, with glowing visions 
of the renovation of nature, the removal of disease and sorrow, the 
deliverance and exaltation of Israel. Jesus conceived of the King¬ 
dom on its inward side. He no doubt assumed that it would bear 
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those material aspects on which the apocalyptic writers had 
delighted to dwell, but he allows them to fall out of sight. The 
Kingdom, as it presents itself to his mind, is the new age in which 
the will of God will be all in all—the better order in which men 
will enter into fellowship with God and offer him a service that 
grows spontaneously out of trust and love. To demonstrate that 
he so regarded the Kingdom, we do not need to resort to any arti¬ 
ficial process of allegorizing and interpreting the statements of the 
Gospels. It is manifest everywhere that he was solely occupied 
with the moral and spiritual attributes of the coming age. The 
conventional apocalyptic picture has become for him merely the 
background and setting of his own conception of a reign of God, 
in which men will be brought into inward harmony with God’s 
wiU. 

Thus the permanent significance of Jesus’ message is in no way 
impaired by its external dependence on the apocalyptic tradition. 
While he proclaimed the Kingdom it still remains true that what 
he taught was the new relation to God—the new obedience to him. 
It remains true, also, that what he gave to the world was a revela¬ 
tion, out of the depths of his own inward life. The scheme he had 
borrowed was nothing but the framework for those higher con¬ 
ceptions which had come to him immediately, in his personal com¬ 
munion with God. We may go yet farther and claim that the 
contemporary forms, so far from limiting him, were necessary to 
the fulness and purity of his revelation. They enabled him to 
escape from the horizons of his time and deliver a message that 
should have a lasting validity. This may be illustrated by the 
method adopted by various great thinkers who have endeavored 
to fix the absolute principles of the moral law. They have begun 
by imagining for themselves an ideal world—a Republic, or Utopia, 
or Kingdom of Ends—in which the disturbing influences that warp 
all human action under the makeshift conditions of the present 
have ceased to be operative. Only in this manner could they con¬ 
ceive of an absolutely binding law. The Utopia into which Jesus 
projected himself was that new age wherein the will of God would 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. He had no need to 
imagine it, for it loomed before the mind of his time as an immi- 
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nent reality; yet, as we see it now, it was only a fantasy, bom of a 
mood of thought which has altogether passed away. None the 
less it was the background against which he was able to body forth 
his ideal of an ultimate law of righteousness; and the ideal remains 
valid, although the vision of the Kingdom has long since dissolved. 

It has been argued, however, by many who hold the apocalyptic 
view of the Gospels, that Jesus intended nothing more than to 
impose a relative and provisional rule of life. He looked for a 
kingdom in which all existing evils would be done away, and in 
which there would be no further need of patience, forgiveness, 
self-sacrifice. Since he was ever insisting on these and similar 
virtues we must conclude that his aim was a restricted one. The 
principles he laid down were to hold good only for the critical inter¬ 
val, while men were preparing themselves for the Kingdom, and 
would finally be superseded. But it would not be difficult to prove 
in detail that this theory of an “interim morality” which has found 
favor with not a few recent writers is based on a narrow, pedantic 
view of the nature of Jesus’ teaching. It fails to recognize that 
the precepts he enunciated were not meant as definite rules but 
as examples of how the new spirit would manifest itself. The 
heirs of the Kingdom were to live as children of God. Amid the 
imperfect conditions of the present they were to exercise that 
higher will which would be required of them hereafter. Thus the 
morality of Jesus was nothing less than the righteousness of the 
Kingdom. He held up to men an absolute moral law, to which they 
were to conform their lives even now. For that part, the perma¬ 
nent validity of his teaching would not fall to the ground even if 
it could be proved that what he inculcated was an “interim moral¬ 
ity.” We should still have to conceive of him as looking toward 
an ultimate ideal, and molding the lives of men that they might 
attain to it. The “interim” for which his teaching is valid would 
be nothing else than the whole period of waiting and struggle that 
divides humanity from its goal. 

The message of Jesus, therefore, loses none of its significance 
although we interpret it from the apocalyptic point of view. But 
what of his person ? He claimed to be the Messiah, and in virtue 
of this claim the church has believed in him, and made him the 
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object of faith and worship. As we now perceive, however, the 
messianic category was itself a fanciful one, belonging to that apoca¬ 
lyptic world of thought which has grown meaningless. Must it 
not follow that we can no longer attach the old si gnifican ce to the 
person of Christ? Those attributes which are ascribed to him 
in our prayers and hymns—the attributes of Judge, Intercessor, 
Savior, Lord of Glory—are all bound up with the messianic con¬ 
ception. If it is once discarded, must not the whole foundation 
of Christian piety crumble away ? 

It would be futile to argue that the acceptance of the modem 
view has made no difference. The doctrine of Christ, as formulated 
in the ancient creeds of the church, grew out of a given eschatology, 
and cannot be separated from it. Terms which were formerly 
accepted as literally descriptive of the nature and office of Christ 
have now a merely figurative value; and it is doubtful whether 
the church can long afford to insist upon them. As time goes on, 
and the ideas associated with them become ever less tenable, their 
only effect can be to obscure the real import of the life of Jesus. 
So far as the belief in his messiahship implies an eschatological 
scheme, in which he was called on to enact a definite part, we can¬ 
not allow that it had any correspondence with fact. But here 
again it is necessary to make a distinction between the form and 
the essential idea conveyed by it. We may acknowledge that the 
form was an inadequate, and even an illusory one, and still discern 
that it expressed for the mind of a particular age the true signifi¬ 
cance of Jesus. In the apocalyptic figure of the Messiah the Jewish 
people had gathered up their highest religious ideals. They con¬ 
ceived of the Kingdom as coming in through a deliverer, a repre¬ 
sentative of the divine justice and holiness, a revealer and dispenser 
of the eternal life. Jesus could define the vocation of which he was 
conscious by no other category than that of messiahship. For 
him, as for his contemporaries, it was involved with the data of 
eschatology, but these do not affect its ultimate meaning. It 
can be detached from them and embodied in other forms which 
correspond more truly with our own impression of the worth of 
Jesus. As a matter of fact, the faith of the church ceased to be 
satisfied, even wi thin the first generation, with the original messianic 
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idea. Jesus became the Lord, the Savior, the Incarnate Word, the 
Son of God. The believers who had come in from the great gentile 
world did not hesitate to pierce the Jewish apocalyptic forms, and 
to describe, in their own language, what they had found in Jesus. 
There is no reason why our faith today should not exercise a 
similar liberty. The significance of Jesus is inherent in his own 
personality; and we apprehend it no less truly when the con¬ 
ception of messiahship is merged in some other, to which our 
modem thought can respond. 

Jesus and his message do not lose their meaning for us when we 
read the Gospels in the light of the new interpretation. Indeed 
we may go still farther, and claim that by means of it the way has 
been opened for a truer and more vital understanding of the 
Christian message. Allusion has just been made to that restate¬ 
ment of the gospel which was begun in the early church and was 
carried out more and more fully in the course of the next three 
centuries. The apocalyptic categories which Jesus himself had 
used were gradually replaced by others, of a more abstract and 
philosophical nature, to which the gentile mind could respond more 
easily. From this later modification of Jesus’ teaching, rather 
than from the teaching itself, the Christian theology has taken its 
departure. It represents the attempt to translate an eschatological 
message into terms borrowed from Greek speculation, and in this 
manner to express more fully its inner purport. Now it is a posi¬ 
tive advantage that by the new reading of the Gospels we have 
been enabled to get behind the traditional church theology. 
The feeling has long been prevalent, within the church as well as 
outside of it, that the accepted creeds were inadequate and had 
ceased to make any real appeal. Yet they claimed to embody the 
faith as it had been once for all committed to the saints. Any 
endeavor to revise them, or even to look too narrowly into their 
historical development, was regarded as a veiled attack on the 
Christian revelation. But now we are in a position to distinguish 
between the original message and the theology that grew out of it. 
We can estimate the later doctrines at their true worth as inter¬ 
pretations, which are not necessarily binding on a new age, express¬ 
ing its thought in different language. It is much that at this 
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critical time, when some readjustment of doctrine has become so 
urgent, we are finding our way back to the starting-point. Since 
we can reconstruct the message as Jesus himself delivered it, we 
are no longer dependent on the versions which have come down to 
us through the creeds. We can set to work, freely and intelli¬ 
gently, on that new presentation of Christianity which is required 
by the needs of our own time. 

It may be objected that a new statement of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity has been rendered more difficult by the recovery of those 
forms which Jesus himself employed. Whatever may be lacking 
in the traditional doctrines, they are richer in themselves, and are 
more in keeping with our modem ways of thought than the fancies 
of apocalyptic. The idea of the Logos, grounded though it is in 
Greek speculation, affords a deeper basis for Christology than the 
original messianic conception. The belief in a cause of God, estab¬ 
lishing itself gradually by the action of moral forces, is far truer 
and grander than the belief in a kingdom which will be introduced 
suddenly and miraculously. If we need a new interpretation of 
Christianity, is it not better to start from the later doctrines than 
from the eschatology set before us in the Gospels ? Certainly the 
doctrines have still their meaning for us. It would be foolish to 
throw away as worthless all the results that have been patiently 
accumulated by nineteen centuries of Christian reflection. None 
the less the apocalyptic categories are in some ways better fitted 
than the theological to convey the essential message of Jesus. 
Their superiority consists in the very fact that we cannot construe 
them literally. In the theological doctrines the gospel is set forth 
in reasoned terms, and we are bound down to this one interpretation 
of it and no other. But apocalyptic makes its appeal to feeling 
and imagination. The reason is left unfettered, and can apprehend 
the underlying message, and formulate it anew. The vitality of 
our religion during all these ages has been due in no small measure 
to this, that Jesus never sought to express his meaning in abstract 
theological form. If he had spoken in the language of the creeds, 
his message would long ago have become obsolete, beyond hope 
of revival. But he availed himself of the plastic forms of the 
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current eschatology; and these have never ceased to retain their 
place alongside of the theological doctrines. Each new generation 
has felt itself free to associate its own deepest thoughts and longings 
with that hope of the Kingdom of God which had been given by 
Jesus. To one age it has meant an inward realization of the divine 
life, to another the union of all mankind in a spiritual common¬ 
wealth, to another the perfecting of the social order on a basis of 
justice and liberty. These ideals, and others like them, were all 
implicit in the conception of Jesus; and by clothing his message 
in the apocalyptic imagery he imparted it in all its richness and 
comprehensiveness. However we remold it, in accordance with 
our own needs and our own outlook on the world, we can still give 
effect to his purpose. 

It has been maintained by Father Tyrrell in his last book, 
Christianity at the Cross Roads, that a positive place must be assigned 
to apocalyptic in the modem reconstruction of theology. He con¬ 
tends that in ordinary Protestantism the tendency has been to 
resolve religion into a mere rule of conduct or an intellectual 
scheme of doctrine. Apocalyptic, though belonging in all its 
details to a bygone tradition, assumes the existence of a super¬ 
natural order, with which our earthly life is meant to relate itself. 
It falls in with that mystical and sacramental conception of religion 
which has found its home within the Catholic church. One cannot 
but feel that Tyrrell entirely misapprehends the place of apoca¬ 
lyptic in the teaching of Jesus. It has no affinities with Catholic 
mysticism and sacramentalism. It serves, not to reduce the ethical 
demands to a subordinate or collateral position, but to enforce and 
exalt them. The coming of the Kingdom is nothing else than the 
ultimate fulfilment of righteousness. Yet in one sense there is 
truth in the argument that those apocalyptic forms in which it was 
originally delivered have still their place and function in Chris¬ 
tianity. Our modem thought cannot accept them literally, and 
regards them as a shell that must be penetrated before we can 
apprehend the substance of the teaching of Jesus. But a religious 
message loses half its power unless it can speak to men in the 
language of the imagination. Ever since the days of the primitive 
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church the apocalyptic hopes have continued to hold their own, 
in spite of all efforts to supplant them by abstract doctrine. Chris¬ 
tian piety has attached itself to them, much more than to the 
doctrines, even when it recognized most clearly that their value was 
only symbolical. And in this we may discern the working of a 
profound instinct. Men have never ceased to feel that there was 
something in the gospel of Christ which eluded all the formulae 
of theology, and could be expressed only in symbol. By means of 
the apocalyptic conceptions they have been able to realize, in some 
dim measure, this larger meaning of the Christian faith. The 
conceptions might resolve themselves, under the light of criticism, 
into little more than poetic fancies, but they had the wealth and 
suggestiveness of poetry. They reflected, as in a glass darkly, 
the higher spiritual realities. We can hardly doubt that in the 
future, as in the past, the message of Jesus will make its appeal 
to men through those consecrated forms in which he himself 
imparted it. They will only gain a larger significance when men 
have learned to understand them in their true character, as the 
imaginative vesture of the new revelation. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO PROPHECY 


D. E. THOMAS 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


The psychology of religion is no longer a new field of research. 
Within the last two decades, it has been pursued from various points 
of approach, and no one who has followed its development can 
question its contribution to the clearer understanding and deeper 
appreciation of religion in its relation to the whole mental life. 

During these years both psychology and religion have been sub¬ 
jected to new scrutiny; a psychological method of dealing with 
religion has added zest in both fields of inquiry, and has produced 
interesting and stimulating results. These researches and their 
results have been of great practical value, especially in the province 
of child and adolescent religion. 

But comparatively little has been done in the way of a scientific 
analysis and an attempted explanation of the special and higher 
forms of religious experience, as exhibited by the prophet or the 
mystic. The literature in this field is still scanty. Professor 
Ames* in his recent volume devotes a chapter to the psychology of 
religious genius. A. B. Davidson 3 has dealt specifically, though 
briefly, with some of the phases of this topic. George Adam Smith 3 
in his commentaries on the prophets drops interesting hints of the 
possibilities in this line of research. Two more recent small 
volumes by Kaplan 4 and Joyce* show the tendency of the times. 
These books are in the nature of essays on the subject of prophetic 
psychology, rather than systematic and exhaustive treatments. 
Among the Germans even less has been done from the truly psy¬ 
chological point of approach. Giesebrecht 6 and Kurtz 7 have 

1 The Psychology of Religious Experience. 

*Old Testament Prophecy , and articles on (i) “Prophecy and Prophets,” (2) 
“Jeremiah” in HBD. 

3 Expositor's Bible . * The Inspiration of Prophecy. 

4 The Psychology of Prophecy. 6 Berufsbegabung der Propheten. 

7 Psychologic der vorexilische Prophetic. 
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written monographs on prophetic psychology, and Duhm 1 and 
Comill 2 in their commentaries have shown something of what 
might be accomplished by a thorough working of this field . 3 

But it remains for this interesting, not to say tantalizing, subject 
to receive the attention it deserves and it will not be strange if the 
next wave of interest in both the Old Testament and the New 
centers along this line, for in many ways it furnishes a more engross¬ 
ing and productive angle of approach to the literature than does the 
purely historical. Historical criticism has by no means completed 
its task, but it may be that it has now come to such a stage of 
maturity that it is willing to take to itself an ally that will help it to 
achieve more positive results. For such a position psychological 
analysis and explanation is a contender. 

This paper is an attempt to present a method of approach to the 
religion of the prophet. The method purports to be psychological 
and to distinguish between those materials which may be entered 
and considered in a scientific evaluation of so elevated a type of 
religious experience, and those which may not. At our basis lies the 
historical method and we must heed well all its findings; but on this 
basis we make a new evaluation—the psychological—which is even 
more exacting in its demands for accuracy and balance of judgment. 

It goes without saying that such a program as is here presented 
is not merely theoretical. It could not be put forth at all without 
considerable concrete study in the field of both psychology and 
prophecy. In testing out our method two ways of dealing with the 
prophetic materials are open. One way is to draw illustrations for 
any particular thesis in the process of development of the program 
from the whole range of prophetic literature. Naturally this is the 
easier, for it furnishes a much wider choice of concrete illustrations, 
and by their use the method can be rounded out much more satis¬ 
factorily in its practical application. The other and harder method 
of application is to take the whole life of a single prophet, so far as 
the sources furnish us the materials, and work it out in a more 
human and intelligible picture. In such a study lies the particular 
value of this program of prophetic experience, if it turns out to have 

1 Commentaries on the Prophets, 2 Co mmentary on Jeremiah. 

* Hdlscher’s Profelen (1914) appeared too late for use here. 
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a particular value. It is an ambitious program and is not content 
to give up the pursuit of so high a form of religion until scientific 
research has done its work and the laws of cause and effect in the 
religious realm have been applied. It is not necessarily an attempt 
to prove that all forms and degrees of religious genius can be 
analyzed and defined in terms of modem psychology, but rather 
a willingness to go as far as facts carry us and then to make proper 
and valid inferences on the basis of such facts. If there remain 
an unexplained residuum, we have the assured belief that psy¬ 
chology will not be discredited, just as we are led to believe that 
religion will not suffer if psychological science is able to give a 
reasonable explanation of some of the phenomena that formerly 
were considered too sacred to be scrutinized. 

Two preliminary tasks arise for one who applies this or any 
similar program—tasks arising from the nature of the prophetic 
materials. The first pertains to the interpretation of the literary 
form in which the prophet gives expression to his experience. A 
casual perusal of the prophetic books will show that all the prophets 
were conscious of what they interpreted to be a divine compulsion; 
the most common form of the manifestation of this extra-human 
influence is visions and voices. The question raised here is not one 
as to the reality of the experience, but one as to whether the form 
in which it is found is literal or figurative. Manifestly, we cannot 
settle the question a priori, nor even by appeal to the facts in the 
case of one or two prophets. It is a question which must be raised 
afresh as we approach the record of each individual prophet. All 
that can be done here, then, is to indicate what would seem to be a 
scientific procedure in addressing ourselves to the problem. 

The problem, then, is: Are vision and voice a convenient 
literary form inherited from the past or developed for the exigency 
by means of which to give vivid, outward expression to the inner 
experience, or are they a genuine and real part of the experience ? 
Unless we recognize this problem, all sorts of complications may 
arise in attempting a reasonable exegesis. From this point of view, 
each seer presents his own problem. They cannot all be treated 
according to one criterion. Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel present, each 
his own peculiarity of vision form, and in each case a faithful effort 
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must be made to distinguish between that part which is mere figure 
or framework, consciously so used, and that which for the prophet 
was an integral and real part of his experience. This will require 
the most subtle literary and psychological criteria, but the attempt 
is worth making if we are to get at the core of the matter. 

The second preliminary consideration, viz., the question of the 
sources, may be passed with a word. We have fallen upon perilous 
times in matters of historical criticism, and in the m£ 16 e none has 
suffered more than some of our most endeared Old Testament 
prophets. In the present status of criticism, it is impossible to be 
exact in the use of literary materials. The only safe plan to pursue 
is to take the minimum of authenticated sources as our basis of pro¬ 
cedure, and even then we are not sure that some of these will not be 
discredited tomorrow. Yet there is some comfort in the fact that 
the psychological reconstruction suffers less in these uncertain days 
than the historical; for history has to do with exact facts and with¬ 
out them it cannot proceed far, while the psychological method gets 
its chief value in the study of the bold outlines of a life. This is not 
to say, however, that it is not closely conditioned by historical fact, 
at every step. 

We undertake now a plan for the genetic study of the prophet’s 
experience and distinguish four principal topics, as follows: (i) 
antecedents and inheritances; (2) environment; (3) temperament; 
(4) the prophetic experience. 

I. THE PROPHET’S ANTECEDENTS AND INHERITANCES 

In the light of biological and psychological science, it is becom¬ 
ing ever more certain that the roots of our lives, our beliefs and 
practices, are deeply imbedded in the past; that the average 
individual is what he is largely because of what he has lived through 
in racial history, however narrowly or widely those terms may be 
interpreted; and that even the most extraordinary person is not 
wholly free from this enslavement to the past. There are ever 
fewer and fewer geniuses, in the sense that they transcend and defy 
explanation in terms that can be accounted for. Therefore, it will 
not be strange if we find some of the prophet’s peculiarities in these 
inheritances. He may have passively accepted them and been 
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unconsciously guided by them, or, he may have analyzed their 
influence upon his times and reacted against them. A study of 
these antecedents will have to do with both the form and the content 
of the prophet’s message. What, then, has the previous age con¬ 
tributed to the form of prophecy in its golden age? This will 
require a complete study of the earlier forms of prophecy in Israel, 
as well as of the form of prophetic messages among other and earlier 
peoples; in other words, a genetic study of the form of prophecy, 
for rudiments of form are likely to persist even after the content has 
completely changed. It is well to note that here we are dealing 
with a different question from the one raised in the preliminary 
study. There we asked: Was the form in which the prophet 
couched his message a true facsimile of that message as it came to 
him or was he consciously using literary form as the vehicle of his 
thought? Here we ask the still more ultimate question: What 
influence had the form of earlier prophecy on the form in which the 
prophet felt bound to receive his message in order that it might be 
authentic ? Did his inheritance along this line dictate to him the 
psychological condition in which his mind must be placed, in order 
that he might be receptive to the divine message, or did he strike 
out rather boldly and independently, and largely disregard the form 
dictated by tradition; in short, was he able to distinguish between 
form and essence; e.g., did trance and ecstasy so persist in the time 
of Amos and Isaiah that they were sought by these men as genuine 
prophetic experiences, as forms that were considered a necessary 
and integral part of the message; or, on the other hand, has the 
prophet here supervened his inheritance, and developed a new con¬ 
ception of prophecy in which the essential element is not, in any 
degree, linked to form, but consists entirely in its ethical and 
religious content, regardless of the way in which it may have been 
intuited; or, in the third place, does he fall somewhere between 
these two extremes, showing considerable progress toward an 
ethical religion inwardly conditioned, but not being able entirely to 
free himself from inherited and conventional forms ? 

Then what have inherited ideas had to do with conditioning the 
prophet’s mind for his work, either by hindering or by helping ? 
Here we must take into survey the religious conceptions of the 
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pre-prophetic age and scrutinize them as carefully as possible. It is 
not difficult to see that there was great progress in the purification 
and clarification of religious ideas in the two centuries preceding 
the great prophets, and, although Amos comes upon us suddenly 
and seemingly without proper introduction, with his independent 
social and ethical ideas, yet we may find, on closer analysis, that in 
him and his successors many ideas that were already in process of 
crystallization have come out into the clear light, fostered by their 
vigor and insight, and have entered more or less fully into the 
currents of their common thoughts. This fact could no doubt be 
much more completely shown than is commonly thought, if our 
authentic sources for this period were not so few. It is reasonable 
to believe that there were currents of ethical thought preceding 
Amos, of which we have scarcely any direct hint. It may be 
possible to trace these out more clearly than has yet been done, 
even with the meager sources at our disposal. Such a study would 
scarcely have warrant were it not for the fact that we have a 
growing appreciation of the debt each generation owes to its 
predecessors. Such a study, if in any degree successful, will not 
detract one whit from the greatness of these great men. They will 
still retain a sufficient meed of praise; they stand out on the basis 
of what they were and what they did, but it will help us to under¬ 
stand them better and thus to appreciate them the more. An 
examination of these inherited views would include such topics as 
the pre-prophetic or (in the case of later prophets) the earlier 
prophetic views of God; the cultus; the ethical element in religion 
in this period; the prophet and his work, his relation to politics and 
government, his attitude toward the innovations of advancing 
civilization, etc. 


n. the prophet’s environment 

Here, at the outset, it is necessary to define terms, so as to make 
a clear distinction between the matter treated in the foregoing topic 
and that which is to be included here. In the above section, we 
attempt to deal with influences which persist from a former age. 
Here, we desire to classify those influences which are new, which 
take origin in the prophet’s own time, owing to political and social 
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changes and exigencies. Here again it is not incumbent upon us to 
find the prophet entirely a child of his own times, else he would not 
be worthy of special study; but when we do study the conditions 
with which he was surrounded and find him in part influenced by 
them, in part withstanding them, we understand him the better for 
so doing. And this juxtaposition of his own views to those current 
among his people may be one of the secrets of the development of 
his character. If great men are the product of great times, then 
the inference is clear, if we would learn the secret of the men them¬ 
selves. Was the prophet a nationalist, and, if so, was he one for the 
same reason that his fellow-Israelites were, or did his insight into 
conditions drive him to a new interpretation of the political signifi¬ 
cance of his nation ? Was it the political influence or was it the 
social that bulked largest in the making of Amos and the content of 
his scathing sermons? What were the peculiar circumstances, 
within and without, that gave Hosea his hot, tender message of 
divine love ? What do the messages of Isaiah and Jeremiah owe to 
the political and religious background of their day? Do their 
differing environments throw any light upon the fact that Micah 
prophesied with no uncertain tone the fall of Jerusalem, while 
Isaiah repeatedly held to the inviolability of the Holy City, even 
though he was convinced that the surrounding country districts 
would be devastated ? In a word, to what extent do the confines 
of time and place and circumstance limit the horizon of the seer 
and prescribe the materials which shall furnish content and coloring 
for his message ? In a study of this character, not only do we learn 
what contribution an age makes to a man’s thinking and doing, but, 
what is more important, we get here, in the clash between ideals and 
actual conditions which must be faced, the breeding-ground of per¬ 
sistence, vigor, character, and message, by means of which the man 
makes his contribution to his age and all subsequent ages. The 
environment of home, church, school, society, and country are not 
a negligible factor in any life, however extraordinary or peculiar. 

m. the prophet’s temperament 

Temperament is rather an elusive term when its analysis is 
attempted, but unless we can deal with it in more or less satisfactory 
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fashion, some secret of prophetic greatness may escape us; under¬ 
standing it, we may see clearly some of the factors that have 
hitherto been indistinct. First of all there is a temperament of 
youth and of rising manhood, becoming conscious of itself, as 
distinguished from that of the mature man who has settled down to 
face the hard facts of life. Did the prophets receive their calls in 
young manhood just as they were emerging from the enchanted 
land of adolescence ? If so, much light is thrown upon their experi¬ 
ence by modem studies in the later adolescent period. Does it 
make any difference whether Isaiah was twenty or forty years of age 
when he saw the Holy One, high and lifted up, his train filling the 
temple ? Can age have anything to do with the peculiar sternness 
and severity of Amos’ messages ? 

While temperament is admitted to be largely hereditary—pos¬ 
sibly because we know so little about it—yet it may be much more 
a product of training, and especially of very early impressions, than 
we are wont to believe. While evidence on this point is almost 
entirely lacking in the case of the prophets, yet we must not neglect 
any of it that lies at hand, if it will help to explain peculiarities of 
individuals. City-breeding gives a certain bent to one’s concep¬ 
tions; pastoral life, another, and agricultural pursuits, yet another. 
Acquaintance with the best science of an age gives a type of thinking 
very different from that found among those who think naively. 

But more important than these is that peculiar, inborn, mental 
composition which distinguishes individuals and which seems so 
deep rooted as to defy all attempts to classify it under a norm or 
type. Though all external stimuli may seem to be similar if not 
identical, mental reactions are found to be very different from each 
other in different individuals. You cannot run the thinking of 
mentally active people into the same mold, but under the most 
favorable conditions, it is by no means a rarity to get the most 
diverse types of mental process and product. What is the explana¬ 
tion? One man is a rationalist; another is highly emotional. 
Either may become a mystic and have inexplicable experiences, but 
they arrive at them by very different routes. One man is active and 
aggressive in temperament; another is passive and retiring. 
Infilled with a divine passion, one of these men experiences the over- 
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powering influence of a great Spirit or Personality, in whose hands 
he is passive and helpless; the other is conscious of his own 
heightened power of activity, under the inspiration of the same 
Spirit. They may be equally vigorous and fiery in carrying out the 
mission intrusted to them. Will these and other observations by 
modem psychology, when applied to the prophet, help us the better 
to understand the man and his message ? 

IV. THE PROPHET’S EXPERIENCE 

We come now to the crux of the whole matter, an attempt to 
explain, or at least to interpret, that peculiar experience which 
makes a prophet a prophet, which distinguishes him from any other 
class of religionist and lifts him to a table-land of insight and outlook 
which intensifies his religious energy many fold and charges his whole 
life and being with a new purpose and opens up larger capacities. 
If we cannot, to some extent, enter into this holy of holies, all our 
preliminary drawings-nigh will be largely of no avail, for the only 
excuse one may give for undertaking this overweening task of 
psychological analysis is that he may get near to the heart of the 
experience of men who had a peculiar consciousness of the immediate 
presence of God in their lives, and a special sensitiveness to his 
revelation, both of himself and of his message to them. We are not 
here concerned with mere description; we must go deeper; an effort 
must be made to interpret the experience and its meaning for our 
time, as well as for the prophet and his day. The most rigid and 
critical tests of modern research in the psychological field must be 
applied. If the prophet was self-deceived and a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation in subjective terms can be made of his experience, this does 
not, in the least, detract from what he was and what he accom¬ 
plished, but it makes it practically impossible for his experience 
and his type of character to be duplicated in our more scientific age, 
at least among those who understand the viewpoint of psychology. 
But if we must conclude that there is more than the subjective, that 
his experience is the result of a divine personal energy working 
upon, and co-operating with, an intense human spirit, we get a 
religious state devoutly to be wished and sought by men of every 
time. 
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Professor Ames, in his chapter on “ Psychology and Religious 
Genius,” says: 

[It has often been assumed that genius, including religious genius] desig¬ 
nated an assumed irreducible and imanalyzable factor in human nature, a kind 
of given endowment which the science of psychology cannot legitimately adopt. 
It is a part of the scientific attitude to insist upon the application of analysis 
and interpretation to all factors and functions of the mental life. It is too 
much to expect that psychological explanations will not be undertaken simply 
because the phenomena involved are complex or obscure, or because some people 
insist that they are wholly inscrutable. The results of the investigation may 
be negative or meager or only partially sustained, but no phenomena of human 
experience can lay claim to immunity from at least the attempt to understand 
them. Therefore any statement of genius which assumes it to involve factors 
radically different from those of ordinary experience is vitiated at the outset by 
that assumption. 

Professor Leuba goes even farther and gives the distinct impres¬ 
sion that psychology has the legitimate right to preempt to itself the 
entire field of religion and to declare that there is no phenomenon in 
this field that psychology cannot grapple with and explain. 

Psychology, on its side, claims the right to submit every content of con¬ 
sciousness to scientific study, whether it be dubbed “inner,” “spiritual,” or 
otherwise; moreover, it has begun to make good that claim . 1 .... Religious 
experience (“inner experience”) belongs entirely to psychology—“entirely” 
being used in the same sense as when it is claimed that the non-religious por¬ 
tions of conscious life belong entirely to science . 2 .... I trust that it has 
become dear that the hope to lift a theology based on inner experience out of 
the sphere of science is preposterous; since whatever appears in consdousness 
is material for psychology. Religious knowledge may be said to be immediate 
and independent of science only in the sense in which this can be stated of any 
experience. Any bit of conscious life is in itself, as a fact of consdousness, 
unassailable. But a theology that should remain within a domain inaccessible 
to science would be limited to a mere description of man’s religious conscious¬ 
ness and would be deprived of the right to any opinion on the objective reality 
of its objects and on the universal validity of its propositions.If super¬ 

human factors are at work within human experience, there are no ways of dis¬ 
covering them except the ways of science . 3 

On the other hand, Professor Pratt is much less sanguine as to 
the ability of psychology to solve all problems in the province of 
religion: 

1 Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, p. azz. 

2 Ibid., p. 2i2. 3 Ibid., p. 242. 
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Equally misleading does it seem to me to suppose, as some leading “func¬ 
tional” psychologists seem to do, that the psychology of religion can ever so 
develop as to be in any sense a substitute for philosophy or theology. In the 
opinion of this school, ethics, aesthetics, logic, epistemology, and metaphysics 
are ultimately nothing but functional psychology . 1 .... The psychology of 
religion must .... content itself with a description of human experience, 
while recognizing that there may well be spheres of reality to which these 
experiences refer and with which they are possibly connected, yet which cannot 
be investigated by science.* 

These quotations from leading scholars in this field show that 
the psychology of religion is yet in process of finding itself and that 
there is no consensus of opinion even among these experts them¬ 
selves as to its proper province. The theory of Professor Leuba 
which allows no objective validity to the content of “ value judg¬ 
ments” is not likely to be very generally accepted and will need 
further elucidation and buttressing. On the other hand, Professor 
Pratt seems rather too modest in his claims for the new science. 
However, for his side of the case it may reasonably be said that the 
psychology of religion is scarcely likely to be so successful in reveal¬ 
ing and explaining the content and meaning of our religious selves 
that men will cease to philosophize and theologize; i.e., to transcend 
the boundaries of pure scientific observation and induction and to 
move out into the realm of speculation and “ faith.” The criterion 
set forth in Professor Ames’s statement of the case seems sound, and 
there is little danger that a thoroughgoing psychology will go too far. 
If we persist in creating for ourselves, or if there is already created 
for us, an extra-scientific world, a “ faith ” realm, then it is clear that 
psychology can have no dealings with it, either to prove or to dis¬ 
prove its existence. Philosophical assumptions are not material for 
psychological analysis; while psychology may satisfy itself in the 
explanation of religious genius, without the assumption of an extra¬ 
human, divine element, and while in some cases its analysis may be 
true to the facts, yet it can never prove that it has the truth in all 
cases, nor yet can it even prove in what specific cases it has the 
whole truth in the matter. So long as we admit a realm, the objec¬ 
tive reality of which is not subject to psychological scrutiny, religion 

* Pratt, article “Psychology of Religion,” in Journal of Religious Psychology . V, 

391 - 

•Ibid., p. 393. 
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will present phenomena which do not lie within the realm of scientific 
proof, and whether we assume divine afflatus, or whether we rule it 
out, either assumption is a postulate of the mind and not a proved 
fact. Furthermore, the term “ordinary experience,” used by Pro¬ 
fessor Ames in the last sentence of his quotation, does not claim that 
some degree of a personal knowledge of God is not a part of normal 
religious experience; thus we may not assume at the outset that the 
genius is a man of peculiar endowments, different in kind rather 
than in degree from those of his fellows. But if, in the course of our 
investigations and analyses of any specific character, we find ele¬ 
ments which cannot be separated out and classified according to 
the accepted norms, if there is found the unanalyzable residuum, it 
is the part of the scientific attitude to recognize it, even if we must 
hold judgment temporarily in suspense, or plead the cause of a yet 
undeveloped science. 

The theory that greatness is constituted not so much of entirely 
new and strange elements as of a proper and symmetrical blending 
of the common qualities and graces unmistakably has some 
startling illustrations in its favor. If it be true, then the Hebrew 
prophet may not be such a psychological enigma as a more super¬ 
ficial view would indicate. 

As has already been pointed out, it is safe to assume that in 
many ways the prophet was a child of his times. Mentally, his 
stock of ideas is very largely that in common circulation. The 
different currents of ideas may combine in varying proportions. In 
his case, the ideas of the prophetic party, which is essentially, though 
not nominally, the religious party, have the predominance, while the 
formalistic side of religion represented by the cultus does not appeal 
to him. Furthermore, the prophet is not an apathetic thinker; his 
mental life is enkindled and intense. He has a peculiar ability to 
rearrange ideas, so that new truths present themselves clearly. 
The prophet is not a traditionalist; he does not live in the past; on 
the other hand, he is willing to take from the past beliefs which are 
conserving elements in the present religious and social crisis. 
Again, he was no mere dreamer of dreams who looked sanguinely 
for the “far-off divine event” which would usher in a glorious age. 
He lived in and for his own day; and he was the greatest man of his 
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day, simply because his mental vision took in the whole range of 
facts, however disquieting some of them might be. He was not a 
false optimist nor was he a false pessimist, but he saw the truth as it 
was, not simply as a closed revelation, but also as based on facts 
interpreted in harmony with universal law. 

This mental alertness made the prophet a student of his times. 
The question whether or not he was an educated man in any 
technical or academic sense is not of so great importance. He was 
awake and new truth was constantly coming to him; his education 
was never declared “finished.” Thus it was easy for new revela¬ 
tions to be received by him; he could neither resist nor reject them. 
Mental alertness and breadth, ethical depth, and religious exaltation 
which in its purest form expresses itself in a consciousness of fellow¬ 
ship with God form together an equilateral triangle, or better, a 
closed circle of experience. They are all of a piece; they produce 
the symmetrical person. It may be quite impossible to say in 
which of these three compartments of the individual’s mental life 
the enkindling begins, or what may have been the specific cause 
which served to fan the smoldering spirit into flame, but if these 
three elements are combined in proper proportions, the one reacts 
upon the others until in turn all three are raised to a white heat, and 
then “who can but prophesy” ? 

It may be well to note that for the prophet there seemed to be 
no well-defined differentiation of national, social, and religious con¬ 
sciousness from each other, and we may even go farther and say 
that, at times at least, he was scarcely able to detect a personal 
consciousness as distinct from these three. The age of clear 
individualism was yet in the future and the prophet was not, 
consciously at least, a psychologist. So far as he analyzed his 
mental states at all, he was interested largely in their religious 
meaning. But, if the foregoing analysis contains any truth, it 
throws light upon the attitude of the prophet; it explains why he 
was so zealous in matters of politics and government; it opens up a 
reason for his proclivities toward social reform; it helps to explain 
his ardent love for his people, even in their sin and wickedness. 
They were an undifferentiated part of himself and of his God. 
Furthermore, this analysis may go far in explaining his religious 
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nature, for, if he was so intimately associated with his people—the 
nation—on one hand, and his God on the other, so that his own 
consciousness was both a social- and a God-consciousness, he could 
have been but a mouthpiece of God to the nation, feeling himself a 
passive agent in God’s hand, even when he had been most active, 
mentally and morally, in preparing himself for his mission. As his 
social message grew upon him, it assumed proportions which made 
it appeal to him as superhuman and hence as divinely originated. 
This idea as a principle of interpretation would, of course, require to 
be worked out in detail in accordance with ascertainable facts, in 
the case of each separate prophet. 

One set of interpreters of the psychology of the prophet makes 
the original element in his experience to be a “premonition” 1 that 
the nation is to be destroyed. His ideas follow this order : first, he 
has a premonition of this event; then, he looks about for that which 
is to be the cause of destruction, and finds it in the sin of the nation; 
then, more gradually he is led to predict the agent of the destruction. 

But whence the premonition ? It must be manufactured out of 
thin air. What data in the mind of the prophet serve to give this 
premonition ballast and content? Would it not be much more 
natural, as well as scientific, to suppose that the prophet received 
his impetus either from a study of the social and political conditions, 
or from so real and compelling a fact as a new and higher con¬ 
ception of the nature of God, based on study and observation—i.e., 
real mental activity—and that then, as a natural consequence of his 
observations, he concluded that the downfall of the nation, if the 
nation persisted in its present way, was but a matter of time ? 

Finally an attempt must be made to interpret not only the 
larger and more general experience of the prophet, but also that 
more specific experience which may be called religious, through 
which he became conscious of his call from God and his mission to 
the people. After a careful study of the narrative in order to dis¬ 
cover and set aside any literary device that may have been used to 
convey the fact of his experience to his hearers or readers, we have 
next to determine if possible whether he is relating a single out¬ 
standing experience which was epoch-making in his career, or 

1 Kaplan, The Psychology of Religion, 
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whether these experiences came to him periodically, due to excessive 
mental strain and possibly some temperamental abnormality, or 
whether his religious messages came to him intuitively, in the more 
or less even tenor of his way and without special excitation or 
ecstasy. Psychologically all these are possible modes or grades of 
inspiration. To critical thinking, they are of varying value; so are 
they also to naive thinking, but in inverse ratio. We are prone to 
think that in just the proportion in which ecstatic and trance states 
were absent or suppressed was the prophet’s experience valid and 
his utterance valuable; hence we have a tendency in the case of the 
greater prophets to reduce this element to the minimum; but this 
somewhat dogmatic view may err in the wrong direction. It is too 
easy to assume that certain types of experience are authentic and 
therefore that opposite types must be weak, if not even vicious. 
By their fruits must they be known. If one man gets his vision of 
truth mystically, it is not for the scientifically minded to declare his 
experience invalid, in the nature of things, and vice versa. But it 
would not be surprising if we found that, as the ethical element in 
the prophet’s message comes to the fore, the more or less irrational 
and subnormal forms of inspiration recede, for rational and ethical 
truth are discerned by the more sober and logical mental processes. 

Thus it is not difficult to see that in the pre-prophetic period, the 
ecstatic and trance states were considered quite a requisite prepara¬ 
tion for, and hence a necessary and essential part of, the prophet’s 
experience. In the period of the greater prophets, however, this 
ecstatic possession, as a state, was at the minimum, and a conscious 
intuition of truth, with little or no excessive excitation, took its 
place. Of this even Davidson is quite certain, for he uses as the 
closest analogy to the prophetic experience “the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion, or rapt spiritual communion 
with God.” 1 If we could reduce the prophetic experiences thus to 
one type, it would greatly simplify our problem, but when one reads 
the prophets it is quite reasonable to believe that these abnormal 
states of ecstasy, trance, vision, and audition did, to some extent, 
persist and insinuate themselves into prophetic times. Whether 
they did or not, and, if so, to what extent they did is the real 

1 Davidson, HBD, IV, 115, article on “Prophecy and Prophets.” 
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problem, for modem psychology undertakes to explain all these 
states as self-induced, and not necessarily due to a supernatural 
cause. In fact, there is a growing certainty that the supernatural 
does not work in such capricious ways; but again, we must remem¬ 
ber that the prophet is not a modem, in spite of all his points of 
superiority, and that even we modems may not have the whole 
truth as yet. The point is that we must not discredit the prophet, 
if it can be reasonably shown that he did perceive truth while in 
these so-called abnormal states. 

But for those who take a religious view of the world, there is no 
question as to the essence, the kernel of the prophet’s experience and 
message. We believe that, not only at the heart of things, but in 
the van as well, “our God is marching on”; he makes progressive 
revelation of himself and of eternal truth, but he speaks clearly only 
to the sincere and inquiring mind. The prophet was passionate to 
know truth and righteousness. He lived in a time \Vhen new truth 
and new inspiration for right living were sorely needed. He went 
to what he believed to be the fountain-head of wisdom and goodness 
and he received them. That is probably as much as we can say. 
A quotation from Davidson applies just here: 

It is vain to speculate how the Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to 
ask at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some have argued that the 
operation was dynamical; i.e., an intensification of the faculties of the mind, 
enabling it thus to reach higher truth. Others regard the Divine operation as 
of the nature of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be held, at all 
events, is that revelation was not the communication of general or abstract 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole religious mind was engaged. 
He entered into the fellowship of God, his mind occupied with all his own 
religious interests and all those of the people of God; and his mind thus 
operating, he reached the practical truth relevant to all occasions.* 

* Davidson, HBD t IV, 116, article on “Prophecy and Prophets.” 
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I 

Most Christian churches today are fairly hospitable, and accept 
for membership anybody of respectable character, with few ques¬ 
tions asked. Nevertheless it remains true that in joining, a man 
is universally supposed to give tacit assent to certain theological 
and historical beliefs. In many churches the Apostles’ Creed, 
so called, is recited weekly. Most have printed statements of 
belief which are published as representing the convictions of the 
members. A frank statement of doubt or disbelief in—say—the 
resurrection of Christ, or the inspiration of the Bible, or the incar¬ 
nation, or the atonement, is regarded as treason and as warranting 
the charge of hypocrisy if the member remains within the church. 
The church stands in the eyes of the world for such doctrines; and 
those who do not believe them stay for the most part outside, 
however much they acknowledge the value of her work, and how¬ 
ever wistfully they may realize the inspiration her fellowship and 
counsel might give. 

The contention of this paper is that the churches should frankly 
cease to be groups of believers in certain creeds; that they should 
widen their invitation, not winking at the heresies of their more 
liberal members, but making it plain that there is no such thing as 
heresy for them, that a member is free to believe or disbelieve 
according as his own reason and experience lead him. The church, 
that is, should put as her one requirement the wish and earnest 
endeavor to live the Christian life. Are you willing, she should 
ask, to enrol yourself publicly as a follower of Christ, to live the 
sort of life he taught, at whatever needful personal sacrifice? If 
so, you have a perfect right to the name Christian and to the fellow¬ 
ship of the church, whatever your doctrinal views may be. In this 
way the church might come to include all those who hate evil and 
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would learn to do well, attention would be focused on conduct 
rather than on beliefs, and free discussion of the latter would be 
encouraged. Each individual would formulate his own creed, 
brief or elaborate, but there would be no church-creed. 

How largely such a procedure would add to the membership 
of the church it would be precarious to predict. Certainly many 
would, as now, stand without because they are not ready to take 
up their cross and follow Christ. The lure of the world and 
its illicit pleasures—the transitory sweetness of sense-indulgence, 
the pride of unscrupulous personal success—are a steady counter- 
agent to the Christian preaching of purity and service. But as 
certainly there are many others today who remain without the 
church because they do not feel welcome and at home within her 
portals. Thousands there are, religious at heart, essentially Chris¬ 
tian in spirit, hating sin and selfishness, personal impurity and 
social injustice, who are repelled from the church by her, unob¬ 
trusive perhaps but none the less real, barrier of theoretic dog¬ 
matism. Is the maintenance of this barrier worth the cost ? 

H 

|The cause of the retention of church-creeds is not merely the 
inertia of tradition. It is a passionate loyalty to what we believe 
to be true and know to be precious. We would not tamper with 
the heritage that has been handed down to us and leave an emas¬ 
culated Christianity for the future. To be true to the faith com¬ 
mitted unto us is our duty and our deep desire. We fear that a 
creedless Christianity would degenerate into a mere society for 
ethical culture or social service—excellent ends, but not inclusive 
of all that we mean by Christianity. There are specifically Chris¬ 
tian experiences, there is a specifically Christian life, for the expo¬ 
sition and explanation of which the dogmas exist, and the realization 
of which by each generation is too vital a matter for us to relegate 
those dogmas to the background. 

But will a profession of belief in these dogmas insure a real¬ 
ization of the spiritual truths they enshrine? Or will a lack of 
such profession debar a man therefrom ? The fact of it seems to 
be that these doctrines, once so throbbing with meaning, are now 
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mere husks to the average Christian, retaining a vague halo of 
holiness, arousing a humble sense of reverence and allegiance, but 
almost meaningless in terms of life. It may even be questioned 
whether the creeds are not often veils between us and the insights 
they once crystallized; their antique language gives a semblance 
of unreality and remoteness to truths which, if they were to enter 
into our own experience, would be personally significant, burningly 
real, cataclysmic. To bow before a creed, which represents others’ 
experience and insight, may be to choke off the development of one’s 
own religious experience, to make religion a second-hand affair 
rather than a personal aspiration, struggle, and victory. Were it 
not better done to leave to the preacher the function of making 
real to his flock the insights that lie behind the creeds and of lead¬ 
ing them on to the re-enactment in their lives of the experiences 
that gave them birth? Should we not be actually fostering a 
deeper religious life if, instead of thrusting a stereotyped and half- 
comprehended creed upon everyone, we were to let creeds become 
again—as they were in the greatest days of the church—elastic, 
fluid, responsive to the insight of the individual soul ? Would it 
not be better to run the risk of inaccuracy and crudity of expres¬ 
sion in a man’s professions for the sake of having those professions 
represent his own growing experience ? 

The practical situation is that many of those who are capable 
of comprehending the real meaning of the creeds will not attend 
a church where they feel that they are supposed to believe what 
they as yet see no reason for believing. Were the church to make 
it plain that all belong to her who love, believe in, and are trying 
to live by the Christian way of life, no matter how they describe 
and formulate it, or how imperfectly they understand it, these men 
and women would far oftener come to her for inspiration and com¬ 
fort. In time, in the atmosphere of Christian traditions, they 
might ripen into a fuller religious experience. So it seems that 
the very end for which the conservatives aim would be better 
attained by reversing their methods—that we should lose our 
creeds if we would truly find them. 

But supposing that full freedom of belief within the church 
would make for a certain loss; supposing that the contemporary 
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creed of a given church is absolutely true and ultimate, and 
that the relegating of it to the background would weaken belief 
therein; supposing, further, that the attainment of a full Chris¬ 
tian experience is dependent upon the grasp of these truths—would 
even this justify us in insisting upon them? It is a pity that 
every man should not have the full-rounded Christian experience; 
but this is no time to stickle for spiritual completeness, when the 
very rudiments of the Christian life are thereby hid from many. 
While we haggle over salvation by faith, or the atonement, or per¬ 
chance the proper way to baptize or govern the church, the forces 
that make for sensuality and worldliness are busily at work. After 
all, however precious they are, the dogmas are of secondary impor¬ 
tance; and if they stand in the way of what is of first importance, 
if they are stumbling-blocks in our brothers’ way, keeping them 
from that conversance with Christianity which even without the 
dogmas could mean so much for their stimulus and consolation, 
they should be ruthlessly set aside. Efficiency always implies 
sacrifice; and we must offer our spiritual teaching in terms that 
all can accept, even if it is less than we would wish to give. 

A phrase commonly repeated by conservatives is that conduct 
is the fruit of belief—the meaning being that the proper way to 
produce a noble life is to teach correct opinions. In this idea 
there is some truth; certain beliefs naturally stimulate certain 
types of conduct, and a man’s opinions are by no means unimpor¬ 
tant. But the least observation would show that a noble char¬ 
acter is by no manner of means the exclusive possession of the 
orthodox. Right living is far oftener and more easily attained 
through the contagion of example, or through the direct perception 
of its worth, than indirectly, as a corollary of one’s world-view. 
Indeed, the desirability of the Christian life is much more obvious 
and generally admitted than the truth of Christian dogma. A 
man does not need a creed to supply him with motives for living 
in what is so evidently the best way. Does the youth need to 
understand the theory of morals to be led to love honor, chivalry, 
generosity ? I question whether the study of ethics has ever had 
any appreciable bearing upon a man’s allegiance to an ethical code. 
In nearly all matters, truths of practice are far surer and more 
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convincing than truths of theory. And just as we do not need 
to teach the psychology of morality to the lad whom we wish to 
guide into the path of honor and integrity, just as we do not need 
to start a practical electrician upon the study of that utterly 
dubious realm, the theory of electricity, so we do not need to induct 
our tyro in Christianity into the mysteries of theology. Such a 
procedure inverts the natural sequence of interest and intelligibility. 
Certainly there is a reason why, behind every practical precept of 
morals and religion; the comprehension of these reasons is a legiti¬ 
mate aim for mature minds. But quite without such insight, and 
usually prior to it, the practical ideals make their own appeal and 
prove themselves right in daily experience. 

m 

If the main arguments for the retention of church-creeds are 
thus answerable, let us see what positive advantages may be 
expected to follow their abolition. 

The first advantage we may mention is that it will restore the 
right emphasis to Christianity—showing it to be not primarily 
a theory about the universe, but a way to live. The church has 
been so much afraid of “heresy,” so little afraid of sin, that the 
world has largely mistaken its mission—if it has not mistaken it 
itself. It is indeed to our common shame—for these matters could 
be quickly mended if the general conscience of Christians were 
quickened—that men who have, for example, amassed fortunes 
by ruining competitors or paying starvation wages to employees, 
should remain unrebuked in our midst, while other men, who 
would scorn to make money at such a cost, men of honor and 
principle, men of the true Christian spirit, should be practically 
kept out of the church by their beliefs or lack of belief about 
matters of fact. Freedom from mammon-worship and the spirit 
of brotherhood in business are by no means all of Christianity; 
but they are, to my mind, a far more essential aspect of it than 
assent to any doctrines. If we should substitute a covenant for 
a creed, a vow of allegiance to unselfish and pure living, of personal 
loyalty to Christ and his ideals of conduct, we should not only be 
doing something far more important than the winning of assent to 
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any cosmological or historical beliefs, but we should be directly 
appealing to the very widespread hunger for goodness and indig¬ 
nation at evil and greatly increasing the prestige and importance 
of the church in the eyes of the world. 

Scarcely less important a result would follow in that we should 
cease alienating the intellectually scrupulous. Dogmatism has 
been the great vice of the church, embittering against her men 
of the true scientific, the open-minded, non-partisan spirit, and 
arousing a perpetual distrust of her among those who feel that free 
thought is essential to progress. The utterances of the preacher 
will always be discounted by the world so long as he is known to 
be committed to certain conclusions, and a theology will always 
be received with suspicion which is artificially protected from criti¬ 
cism and alteration. It is bad enough in itself that we accept 
from immature converts a profession of belief in matters about 
which they cannot possibly judge—a belief which must be largely 
based on a lack of any ideas to the contrary. But when we find 
that we are repelling thousands of the more alert, who are not so 
ready to commit themselves to an assertion of belief in matters 
beyond their ken, it becomes a matter, not only of fine scrupulous¬ 
ness, but of serious practical importance. 

The “conflict of science and religion”—perhaps we should 
better call it now a deadlock, since it has lapsed from the forefront 
of attention—has consisted not so much in a dispute about par¬ 
ticular facts as in a fundamental divergence of ideal. The true 
scientist welcomes criticism, free inquiry, new ideas; hopes for 
continual progress from old theories to truer ones; is ready to 
discard his creed whenever he gets fresh light; teaches his disciples 
to experiment for themselves and work out so far as possible their 
own conclusions. The church, on the other hand, came somehow 
during the early centuries to be a body of people who—though for 
the most part very ill qualified to judge of such matters—had com¬ 
mitted themselves to a certain set of beliefs, and wished, not a free 
and candid investigation of them, but an unquestioning acceptance. 
This attitude may have been advisable in the early period of the 
life of the church; but today it is, as a mere matter of tactics, the 
worst possible attitude. The modern world distrusts any insti- 
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tution that takes a partisan attitude toward truth. And the appar¬ 
ent dread of free thought makes it a position of weakness. As a 
matter of fact, the essential truths of Christianity are in no need 
of such timorous safeguarding; they are not only defensible, they 
are verifiable; they ought to be a part of the body of universally 
accepted truth, and they will be—but not until they are taken on 
their merits instead of because they are the traditional beliefs of a 
certain church. The physicist is free to accept or reject any physi¬ 
cal theory, according to the evidence as he sees it; if the Christian 
were equally free to believe or doubt the doctrines worked out 
by earlier generations, thousands would heartily join the church 
who at present look upon her as the enemy of candor and open- 
mindedness. 

An incidental gain of no small moment would be that the min¬ 
istry would attract a much more alert and intellectually gifted set 
of men than it does at present. On the whole, and with many 
exceptions, the theological schools are getting, not the pick of our 
youths, but third-rate, fourth-rate men. And one great reason 
is that the man of fineness and intellectual conscience dislikes 
intensely to put himself in a position where he will be practically 
bribed to profess just such and such beliefs and no others. Many 
ministers today are uncomfortable in the secret knowledge of 
their own heresy, many would be made uncomfortable were they 
to acknowledge their real convictions. That such a situation 
should be forced upon the spiritual leaders of the nation is as intol¬ 
erable as it is unnecessary. Were these men free to speak out, 
they would not tear down the Christian structure; on the contrary, 
they would the better buttress it, for the weakness of the church 
has been her clinging to indefensible positions. And they would 
breathe deeper, preach with a truer note, speak out of their hearts 
rather than in time-honored phrases. 

Still another advantage lies in the possibility which this attitude 
will alone open up of union among Christians. It is chimerical 
to hope that any one church can convince the others and win their 
acceptance of its distinctive doctrines. Union must come in 
another way. Differ as we do, and shall for any visible future, in 
creed, we agree in seeking to repeat the same universal Christian 
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experience, we agree to common duties and common ideals, we 
agree in a common loyalty to Christ and a common zeal to work 
under his leadership for the bringing in of the Kingdom. We know 
that the coming of that Kingdom would be greatly hastened, and 
our personal Christian life vastly quickened, by a closer co¬ 
operation and the enthusiasm that a sense of union would bring. 
And yet we block the way to this consummation by internecine dis¬ 
agreements upon what is secondary. There is no essential reason 
why a great body of men each of whom is free to formulate his own 
creed should not form one church, fired with a common hatred of 
sin, a common belief in and dedication to Christian living. Such 
a church could, and would, regenerate the world. And the true 
creed, whichever that may be, would win general acceptance much 
more rapidly than it ever will while each church has its particular 
creed which it feels a duty to support. 

But the imperious reason for the letting-down of the creed- 
barrier is that the men without need the church and the church 
has need of them. There are souls to be saved, there are milli ons 
who are spiritually starved. What right have we to offer them 
spiritual food only in terms which many of them cannot accept? 
Many such eager souls, finding one sort of barrier at the Methodist 
door, another at the Presbyterian door, and so down the line, end 
by putting their idealism and courage and energy into socialism or 
anarchism (witness, for example, the passionate idealism and soul- 
hunger in Giovannitti’s poem “The Cage,” in the June Atlantic), 
or some other of the non-Christian movements which are pushing 
in so many different directions and scattering that human power 
which ought to be brought into one concerted movement for the 
uplift of humanity. The church ought to be the great brotherhood 
of those who are battling against evil, the universal director and 
organizer of the world’s good-will. In this long and not always 
winning battle it is a grave fault to let minor considerations weaken 
and divide the forces of good, the army of God. The times call 
for a large tolerance in unessentials. 

Christianity once had and lost the opportunity of breaking 
down all barriers between men and ushering in a real human 
brotherhood. She broke down indeed the old barriers, but she 
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erected new ones. It is not too late, however, for her to realize 
her opportunity. In so doing she will be returning to the spirit 
of Christ and the noblest of the prophets. Christ never demanded 
orthodoxy of belief; his invitation was: “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” The question he asked was: 
“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of?”—the cup of self- 
renunciation. The test he pictured at the Judgment Day was that 
of practical service. His daily concern was not with right opinion 
but with right living and the coming of his Father’s kingdom—the 
reign of righteousness and peace on earth. Why should we not 
accept his valuations? Why not preach Christianity as it was 
originally preached, not as an aggregate of (to many) difficult 
beliefs, but as an ideal of difficult practice; convinced that he who 
does the will of the Father shall know enough of the doctrine, and 
that, in any case, the doing of the will is more important ? Why 
complicate what will always be a difficulty for the will with an 
unnecessary, and almost irrelevant, difficulty for the intellect? 
Why not sincerely repeat the prophets’ invitation, which Christ 
made his: “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Why not 
frame the church’s invitation in those glorious words which are 
the last words of the Bible to us: “The Spirit and the Bride [that 
is, the church] say, Cornel And let him that is athirst cornel 
Whosoever will, let him come and drink of the water of life 
freely 1” 
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11 ax for xap* | e/c for dxd 12 omit a food | otjjuop tm^rjrti for fi/Tct 
orjptiov | omit \iyoy | ou for ei | tr. to Tavrrj rrj ytvta 13 tv( 3 as ets to 
xXoto? for lp/ 3 ds 14 axeXflot'res for dxeX&fopro: add ot paJBrjrai avrou 
after it | tv a povov txovrts apnrov for icai ei pi) tva tprov ofo tlxov 
15 4 >apiotoyp for $apuraioyp | add axo before rrjs? | royp rjpoySuivayv for 
'Hpydoo 16 ot 5 e for Kal 17 add o t rjaous before Xlyet | add tv taurois 
oXt7oxurTot after Sia'Koyl^todt 18 tx*rt /cat ou ( 3 \tTcov<nv for txovrts 06 
jSX&rere | e%€Tat /ecu for txovrts 2 1 omit /cat 2 19 xe^raicurxtXioos 1st hand: 
e added after x by 2d | tr. to xXi7pets kkaoparoyv 20 add 5e after 6re | 
f for dxTd: add aprovs after it | (nrupiSoyp for <r<f>uplSoyv | omit KKaopLroyv | 
ot St tncav for icai \iyownv afo$ | f for *Exrd 21 Xe7et for Zktytv | add 
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tcu )s before Oirrea 22 ( 3 rflai 6 av for Bi70<rat5d? 23 avrov for rod ru^XoD | 
e^rjyayep for l^rjpeyKep | epmvaas for rrrboas I add *at before briBels I add 
err before aI rjpeara for Iwrjpeara | ct jSXcirct for E 2 rt ffXbreis 24 o 5 c 
for *al | Xeyet for 2 Xeyc? | omit 6rt | omit 6p& 25 erredrjKep for WrjKep | 
add avrov after x € *P a * I areKareoraBrj for irreKartorrj | a?€0Xc7rc? for 
£?^SXcirc? 1st hand: € added above a by 2d hand | xapra rrjKauyeas for 
rrjXavyeas tirapra 26 add to? before obco? I prj for 27 tr. to 

rous paBrjras avrov ewrjpeora 28 arreKpiBrjoap for ctira? abrq> | ot pep for 
Art 1 1 aXXot 5 c for icai &XXot 1 17X10? for ’HXcia? | c?a for Art ds 29 Xeyct 
aurots for Kal airris brrjpdrra airrobs | omit cl?at | add 5 c after dxo/cpt- 
Oels | add o iiios rov Oeov rov fapros after \pvo t6s 30 Xcy ovolp for X£yo>- 
ot? 31 add a to rore before Ijpi-aro | arro first written for inrd: changed 
by 1st hand to vto | omit reap 3 | T17 rpirrj rjpepa for peri. rpcts fjpipas 
32 waprjoea for rrapprjolq. | tr. to avrop o werpos 33 Ideas for I5d>? | add 
rev before Jlirpe# | Xeycvp for Kal Xdyct 34 omit abrols | oicoXorfct? for 
OSelp | apas for dpdreo | omit abrov Kal 35 op for Up | \pvxyv avrov for 
iavrov 4 n)xfiP | arroXeorj for diroX&rct 9 1 eavrov ifoxw for ^vx^p abrov 
36 add top before &P 0 pearrop | eap KepSrjorj for KepSrjoeu | {rjpuoOrj for 
^rjpmaBrjpax | eavrov \pvxv v for ipvxfo airrov 37 Soxret for Sol 38 a? 
for Up I omit \6yovs | omit rainy | kox for perd 

9:1 tr. to reap eaSe I omit A v 2 ped for perd | add to? before 
’lea&prjp | koB for Kar 1 | add c? rea rrpooevxeobae avrovs before pcrc- 
pop<t>iArj | add o irjoovs after pjerepopetfaBrj 3 eas for ola | omit (Areas 
4 add ’iSov before SxfArj | avros for abrols | qXtas for ’HXclas | peavorj 
for Mawaet 5 cure? rerpos for 6 IUrpos Xdyct | tr. to a> 5 c rjpas | 0 cXct$ 
rcoirjoea eaSe for rroiijoeapep | tr. to OKrjpas rpts | peavorj for Meavoel | 17X1 a 
for ’HXclp 6 XaXct for ircoKpiBy | rjoap yap €K<t>ofioi for &^o/ 3 ot yip 
tyipopro 7 add t5oi> after ical 1 | avrovs for abrols | omit iyipero* | add 
\eyovoa after peef>£krjs 8 ircptj 3 Xciropc?ot for ircptj 3 Xc^dpc?ot | oXXa rop 
irjoovp popop ped eavreap for ped f iavreap el pij rip *1 170*08? pipop 
9 Karafiaepopreap 5 c for Kal Karafiaipipreap | air o for he 1 | e^rjyrjooprax 
for Sirjyrjoeaprae 10 ot 5 c for Kal | orap for ri | avaorrj for ipaorrjpeu 

11 errrjpearrjoap for bcrjp&yreap | rt ovp for *Ort x | 17X10? for ’HXcia? 

12 awoKptBeis ctirc? for ief>rj | r/Xtas for ’HXclas ] omit pip | rrpearos for 
it pear op | airojca 0 tora?t for irroKareoripex | efavdeprjdrj for l%ovSeprjOjj 

13 17517 for /cal 1 | qXtas for ’HXclas | rjXBep for {XrjXvOefl | rjOekrjoap for 
fjdeXop | avrea for airrip 14 t 5 o? for cl 5 a? | omit iroX 5 ? 16 eavrovs for 
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a brobs 2 17 awoKpideis e k tov oxkov cts Hirer avrco for bireKplBrj airrq els 
itc tov 6 xAov 18 av for | omit airrbv 2 1 rjSwrjdrjoav etcfiakeLV avro for 
Xaywrav 19 kol for b A£ | add 0 trioovs before XAyci | axiorc for 
Hit lotos: add kox bLeorpappevi) after it | avefapax for bvi^opax 20 omit 
icai before ISojv | evdecos to Tvevpa for t6 irvevpa eWbs | eoirapa^ev for 
ow€orb.pa£ev airrbv 21 tr. to avrov tov rrarepa | add \eycov before 
IIAoes | c{ ov for tbs | iraxbddev for rraibLbdev 22 omit Kal* | tr. to avrov 
hs icvp | oXXa for dXX’ 23 tovto for T6 24 kol evdecos for ebdvs | to 
irvevpa for 6 xa r/jp | xatAaptou for tolSIov | etxep for IXe yev | fhrjOrjoov 
for (iofflei 25 owrpex^L for hrurwTpix^ I add o before AxXos | omit 
T(p bucaB&pTcp 26 omit tovs 27 omit airrov | omit Kal bvioTrj 28 add 
TpoorjkOov axrrca after oXkdv | omit airrov 2 | kol emjpaynjoav for kw rjpi)- 
TO)v | add keyovres before ''On 29 add kol vtjotul after vpooevxS 

30 kol €K€i0ev for K&KeWev | irapewopevovro lor bropebovro | yvo) for yvoZ 

31 \eyn for Zkeyev | ttj rptrry rjpepa eyeiperai for pcrA rpels fipipas 
ivaorboeroL 32 epomjoai for bireparrijoaL 33 £1 ekexBrjre xpos eavrovs 
for SLekoyl^eode 34 add axrrcov after rls | ptfop €177 for pelfav 35 omit 
*al x | ij8 for AcbAcxa 36 omit a£rA & | evavKcCkxoapevos for tvayKakurb.- 
pevos 37 c#c for | iraxSiov for raxSlwv | cy for brl | Se^rjraL for bixyrai 
38 kol axo*pt0ets for *E0i7 | add eiirev after ’loo&vrjs | eiSopev for 
elbapiv | os ovk rjKokovdeL rjpiv /cat eimkvoapev avrov for *al hmkbopev 
airrbv, Stl ovk JjkoXoWu iiplv 39 omit ’Ii^roOs | ev for Axl | dwrjoovraL 
for bw^oerai | omit raxv | tr. to pe KaKokoyrjoaL 41 tr. to av yap | add 
pov after bvbpan | xP^tos carat for Xpiorov tori 42 pov for roirrcov | 
add eis epe after TLorevbvrcov | omit airr<p | xcptcicetro for xcpbcctrat | 
paW ovlkdv for p6Xos &aicAs | ePkrfirj for filfSkyrai 43 aot carty for 
Arrli' a*c | tr. to cts rrjv (coijv eurekOew icvXkov | omit cis rijv yiewav 
45 OKavbakxorj for oKavbaki£v | tcorpov for irbianpov \ ool eorw for iorlv 
oe | awekdew for fikrfirjvaL 47 ct for Hlv | OKavbakunj for oKavbaklfy | 
omit oi 2 1 omit fSkrfirjva 1 | add rrjv before ylewav 48 ofievwerai for 
cfUwvTOL 49 akioyrfirjoeTaL for d.\uTdrjoeTai 50 aXa for AXas twice | 
pupavdrj for &vakov yivyrax | aprvoyrox for A prboere | vpeLs ow ev 
eaxrroLs cxcrat for 2x €re iavroZs 

10:1 omit icai before x^pa? | ovmcopeverai for owsropebovra 1 | omit 
xAXij/ 1 | oxXos for AxXot 2 ot Ac for Kal | tr. to (papuraxoL rpooekdovres | 
eirrjpamjoav for bjcrjp&yrcov | aurou first written for avrov 1 and changed 
by 1st hand to avrov 4 tr. to pwvorjs eirerpeype 5 kol airoKptdeis 
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o for b Si | omit bpip 6 o Oeos for abrobs ^ add /cat eiirep before 
tpeicep | e/cooros for ApOpwros | add kox irpoaKoXXrjOrjaerai irpos rrjp 
ywauca avrov after prjripa 8 owe for obnin | tr. to <rap{ pta 9 efevfap 
for avpi^evfap 10 ev rrj ot/ceta for els rrjp oIkIop | eirrjpomjaap 04 
paBrjrai avrov for ol paOrjral wepl robrov bwrjpimop abrbp n, 12 ear 
avoXvarj yvprj top avSpa avrrjs kox yaprjarj aXXop poixo-rai /cat 
tap avrjp airoXvarj rrjp yvpauca poixarai for “Os fly AiroXbajj . . . 
AXXop poixarai 13 tr. to a^T/rat aura)!' | ereriptap for Areri- 
prjaap | rots wpoa<f>epovaip for atrots 14 add emreiprjaas after 
icai | tr. to avrots eiirep | epe for pe | reap ovpapcop for rod Oeov 16 epap- 
KaXeiaapepos for ipaytcaXia&pepos | eirinBei for KarevXbyei ridels | add 
koi evXoye t avra after abri . 2 17 add iSov ns irXovaios before irpoabpa- 
pwp | omit els | omit abrbp 1 | add Xeyoop before AttAo/caXc 19 tr. to prj 
poix^varjs prj <jx)pevarjs | omit M ij &Toarepijajjs | add aov after prjripa 
20 awoKptffeis eiirep for fyrj | add rt varepco en after pov 21 omit 6 Sh | 
epfiXeyf/as for ipfiXtyas | add ei OeXeis reXios eipai before *E p | omit 
rots | ovpapois for obpapy | add apas top crravpop <rov before bevpo 
22 a to rov Xoyov for birl rep Xbycp | add air avrov after AirrjXdep 24 omit 
xAXt p | add irXovaiop after elaeXOeip 25 rpwpaXias for rpvpaXias | 
et aeXBeip for SieXOeip | tr. to ets rrjp fiaaCXeiap rov Oeov irXovaiop 
26 eavrovs for abrbp | bvprjaera 1 for bbvarai 27 add be after ipfiXtyas | 
add pep after Ilapd 1 | add rovro before &bbvarop | aXXa for dXX* | add 
too before 0 ecJ 5 x | omit xapd 3 28 tr. to avreo Xeyeip o irerpos | omit 
*I 5 ot fjpeis | tr. to irapra a<f>rjKapep 29 axo/cpt 0 ets 0 irjaovs eiirep for 
&t>T] 6 ’Irjaovs 30 omit /cal &beX<f)obs | prjrepa for prjripas 31 omit ol 
32 omit oi bh | avreo for t 4 >ofiovpTo | ifi for baybeica 33 omit rots* | 
omit abrbv 2 34 epiretpvavp for ipiralfavaip | paanyooaovaip avrop /cat 
epirrvaoxnp avroo for ipirrbaovaw abr$ Kal paany&aovaip abrbp | add 
avrop after AwoKrepovaip | rrj rpirrj rjpepa for pera rpe ts fjpipas 
35 wpoaeXBopres 1st hand for irpoaropebopra1: changed (by 3d hand?) 
to irpoarjXOop | omit bbo | omit abry | OeXapep for OiXopep | a v for Hlp | 
<re airrjaupeOa for airrjoupiv ae 36 add pe after OlXere 2d hand | 
woirjaai for iroirjao) 37 eiirop for elirap | tr. to e/c be£ut)P aov | exxowpoop 
for Apiarep&p | ( 3 aaiXeia rrjs Sofas for Sbfa <rov 38 add airoKpiOeis after 
’Irjaovs I avru) for a trots | ro ainaOai for rl alreiaOe 39 omit abrep | 
omit b bh ’Irjaovs eiirep a trots | add pep after Tt x 42 o be for icai | omit 
abrobs b 9 Irjaovs | ov for oi* | omit abr&p* 43 omit Si | oans for Ss | tr. 
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to tv vfuv ptyas ytvtodai 44 vpu,ov for iv vptv | add vpuav before t6lvtcov 
45 kovrpov for \irrpov 46 tepixu for ’ltptix& (-X&) twice | omit Baprl- 
paios | omit wpoaolrys | add wpoaoircov after 6 S6v 47 o vcos for T Ik 
48 omit icai hrtTLpoov . . . {kiyabv jit 49 avrov efnavydyvax for 
<rart avrbv | omit avrcp | Oappoov for Gdpoei 50 avaoras for &vairri&fi<Tas 
51 add Xeyei after iwoKpiBtls | omit thrtv | tr. to dikes Tonjaco <rot | 
pafifiowi for "Pafipowtl 52 o St for icai A 'IiyooOs | tvdtcos for eAWs 
11:1 tvye^ownv for iyyl^ouaev | eXeco? for 'EX< u&v 2 ktycov for icai 
kiyte | Kartvavn Kcopyv for K&pyv r/jv Karivavn bpJSov | tvdtcos for tbObs | 
co for hf> 9 Sv | tr. to ovttco ovStts | tTiKtKadtiKtv for Ik6Buj€v | Xi Kravrts 
for kboart | ayaytrt for Kal <j>iptrt 3 omit iroetirt roOro | add ort 
after ihrart | tvdtcos for eWAs | airooreXet for dxoor&Xet | omit xdXut 
4 airykdov St for icai tirijkdov 5 rtm 5e for icai ripes | tarcorcov for 
hrrrjK&rcov 6 euro? for clxa? | add aorots after elxe? 7 ayoxxnv for 
<f>lpov<nv | omit airr&v | KoBi^tt, for hcbdurtv | avrco for abrbv 8 xoXXot 
St for Kal xoXXoi | omit abrcov | toTpcowvov for lorpcocav | omit ftXXot 
Si onfibSas Kbnf/avrts he rcov iypcov 9 add ktyovrts after hepafov | 
omit 'Qaawi. 10 tipyvy for 'Qaavvi 11 o^etas for 6 \f/i tjSij | tjS for 
S&StKa 12 avpiov for brabpiov | cis ( 3 rjdaviav for dxA B^apias 13 tr. 
to axo pa*.pod tv ovktjv | add eis avryv after JjkBtv | eis avnjv for iv 
airy | add povov after <f>bXka | ov yap yv o Kaipos for A ydp Kcupds obx 
Ijv 14 add o irjoovs after abry | tr. to Kaprov prjbtis | <f>ayy for <f>kyoi | 
TjKovaav for Iikovov 15 omit icai robs iyop&fovras | v rco Itp of iv to) 
Itpep 1st hand, in an erasure (of is ra itpa ?) | add tfcxctv after 
KoXkufiujTcbv 17 ktyov avrois for icai Iktytv | twoeyaart for xexoi^- 
Kart 19 tytivtro for iyivtro | tr. to efw ttjs wokteos t^tiroptvovro 
20 t^rjpavptvrjv for ^rjpappivrjv 21 tiSt for ISt 22 omit icai | add tov 
before dtov 23 add yap after d pfiv | omit An 1 | apdyvai for "Apdqrt | 
fJkrflrjvcu. for fSktflyT t | wurTtvarj for Tixrrtby | a Xe7€i for A XaXei 
24 irpoatvxoptvot, for icpootbxtodt icai 25 OTrjKTjTai for <ni\KtTt | avy 
for d <^5 28 icat for ^ | tr. to ravryv ryv tfavoiav tScoKtv | omit &a ravra 
iroiys 29 add airoKpiStis after 'Iryaous | tirtpcorco for | add 

ica7oi after &/*as | omit icai 1 | rtn for xoi^ 30 omit rA 3 1 ax for 
31 aurovs for iavrobs | add on after \iyovrts | add rjpcv after ipil | 
omit oiv 32 aXX tav for dXXd | efoofiovptda for hfnfhdvro | \aov for 
Sxkov | Tcavrts for fixates | ySurav for elxoi' | tr. to on oi^rws 33 otAo- 
ptv for olSaptv 1st hand, changed by 3d to oiSaptv | add aTOKptBtis 
after ’Ii^roSs 
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12:1 avdpcowos ns e^vrevaev apweXcova for ’ApreXSbva tvOporwos 
i4>brevaev | add avra) after wepitdrjxev | e£copv£ev for Kal &pv£ev | efeforo 
for H-ibero 2 omit irpbs robs yeeopyobs | rov xapwov for rcbv xapwebv 
3 01 5 e for xal 1 | add xax awexrivav after t&eipav 4 omit wdXev | 
K&t>a\e<ixravT€s aweortXav rjripaopevov for ixe<t>aXLo}aav Kal firlpaaav 
5 add waXiv before tXXov | omit xtKelvov twiicrecvav | tovs be for o&s 
plv | robs for oOs* | awotcnvovres for twoKriwvpre s 6 varepov be for 2 n | 
ww €“xp3v top for elxev, vldp | add avrov after tyawrjrdv | omit abrbv | tr. 
to irpos avrovs €0‘x ar °P I omit Sn 8 tr. to a utop awetcnvav | omit abrbv* 
9 add oup after rl 10 aveyvcoxare Ibr iviyveore 12 omit Kal iutf>ivres 
abrdp iwrjXOav 14 ot be for Kal 1 | rjp^avro epcorav avrop tv boXo) for 
Xiyovoiv aurcjS | omit ob 1 | add eewov ow rjpiv after bib&0K€is | omit 
icrjvoov 1st hand: supplied by 2d hand 15 add vwoxpiraL after xetpd- 
fere | eibco for Uko 16 omit abr$ 17 kox awoxpddeis for 6 & *It/<toOs | 
add avrots after eliTe? | edavpaoav for l£edabpd$ov 18 ewrjpoyrrjaav for 
brrjp&rcov 19 ex*7 for xaraXlwy | tr. to t€kpop prj a<t>rj | omit abrov 1 
20 awedavev kox for bwoOvijoiujov 2i omit Kal 1 ' 3 | ovbe avros acfrrjxev for 
iwfflavev pij xaraXiwcov 22 tr. to ot f (for&rrd) xax | omit Kal 2 23 add 
ovp after ipaar&aex | tr. to avreov rxvos | f for kw rd 24 awoxpiOexs be 
o xrjaovs eiwev avrois for tyrj abroxs 6 *Irjaovs 25 yapxaxovre for yapl- 
foprcu | add ot before AyyeXox 26 ex for Stl | aveyvcoxare for &viypare | 
rrjs for rod | cos for webs | tr. to o Oeos Xeycov avreo | omit 6* 28 wpoeXOcov 
for wpoaeXdosv | aicovcov for ixobaas | xbcov for eibcbs | tr. to wpcorrj evroXrj | 
omit wkvrcov 29 o be eiwev avreo for iwexplOrj 6 *\rjaovs &ri | wavreop 
wpcorrj for Upiorrj larlv | 'iorparjX’ for ’loparjX | omit els 30 add rrjs 
before xapblas | add avrrj wpcorrj after laxbos aov 31 add kox before 
bevripa | add opoxcos before aXrrrj 32 add kox before Eiwev | euras for 
elwes | add Oeos after els 33 add rrjs before xapblas | xa ro for xal 2 1 add 
(Too after wXrjalov | aeavrov for iavrdv | wXiov for wepiaa&repbv | omit rcbv 
34 omit abrbv | add ort after abrep | tr. to eroXpa avrov ovxerx | ewepcorav 
for brepcorrjaax 35 omit & 'Irjaovs | Xeyei for &eyev | omit 6* | tr. to 
earxv baveib 36 omit nj 1 ’ 2 | add o before Kuptos | exxOpovs for IxPpobs 
37 wcos for w66ev | tr. to vios avrov earxv | omit 6 before wo\bs 38 tr. to 
eXeyev ev rrj bxbaxv avrov | add raxs before oroXats 40 xareodcovres for 
KarioQovres | omit rds | omit rcbv | add xax op4>avcov after XVP&V I oinves 
for o 5 rot | wepuraov for wepiaa&repov 41 ear cos o xrjaovs for xaBlaas | 
add TOJ^-as after We&pei | add rov before xaXjcdp 43 omit abrov | Xeyet 
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for tlrtp | omit &n | fiefiXrjKev for ZfiaXtp | omit rS>v ftaKkbvr cop 
44 repoaaevparos for repoaaebovros | avrcov for airroos | omit rbvra 6aa 
tlx*v 

13:1 omit lie 2 aroKpoOtos for 6 ’Irjaovs | cujxdrj ovdt docLkudijaercu 
for KaTakvOjj: add after it kcu doa rpocov rjpepwv aXXos avaanjaerao aptv 
X«t pcov 3 KaJdrjpevov dt for K al KaJBrjpipov | ekecov for ’TSkaocbv 4 omit 
t ivra 5 add kcu aroKpiStos avroos before 6 | omit di | omit airrois 
6 add o xpuJTos after dpo 8 omit yip | eiri for hr 9 | omit hxoprax 2 1 
add rapaxat after \ipol | omit ipx?l (bdlrcov ravra 9 omit fikirtrt di 
bpets iavrobs | kcu doxrovaop for irapad&crownv 10 add be after rpQrop 
11 ora v de for Kal Stop | op for Up | eKeoPO for tovto 12 rapaboxru dt 
for Kal rapab&creo | apaxrr^aovrau for trapaxnitaovTau 13 omit oCros 
14 todifrcu for tdrjre | arrjKOP for ionjK&ra 15 add de after A 1 | add €ts 
rrjv ooKtoap after Karafiirco | eoaekBerco for elaekOiroo | tr. to apt tK rrjs 
ooKtoas avrov to 16 add cov after typbv | ra oparoa for rd Ipiroop 
17 omit rats 3 19 0Xi^cts for 0Xi^is | omit ktUtccos 117s for Ijp 20 omit 
K6ptos 21 eodov for 15 c twice | Kvpios for xpwb* 22 add xoXXot 
before ^/evdbxpoaroo | rXapav for irorXavqp | add kcu before rovs 
25 omit kroPTCu \ reaowrt for rlrrovres | omit al 2 | too ovpapco ist 
hand for rots obpapoos: changed to rots ovpapoos by 2d hand 26 pt<f>t\ri 
for pe^Xats 27 troavpcrrpe^ovaop for &rtovj'&£€t | omit abrov | add 
ri7s before yfjs | cucpoov ovpapcov for Sxpov obpapov 28 omit ^77 | tr. to 
aurrjs o tckabos 29 tr. to ravra tidrjrt 30 add dt after bpifp | «»>s for 
M^XPts 08 | tr. to ravra ravra 31 rapekevatre for rapekebcovrao | prj 
rapekdooaov for raptkehaovTou 32 kcu for rj | add ot before ip 33 add 
dt after (Jk&rere | add kcu rpoaevx&rOcu after bypxncvtlrt | add €t prj o 
rarrjp Kao o ifios after yip | omit iarop 34 ooartp yap for cbs | add kcu 
before before# 35 omit fj 1 | ptaapvKroov for ptaopbicroov 37 a for 8 | 
omit 

14:1 <t>apurcuoo for ypappartos | omit Ip | Kparrjaovrts for Kparij- 
aavres 2 dt for yip | tr. to Oopvpos tarcu 3 yvprj rpoarjkOep for 
tjkdev yvpij | rokvropov for rokvrekovs | add kcu before avprpbf'aaa | to 
for rifv 4 add roov paJBrjrcov after roves | add kcu ktyovrts after iavrobs | 
omit rov pbpov 5 tdvvaro for ifibvaro | omit tovto | tr. to rpaBrjvcu to 
pvpov | r for rpoaicoaocov | evefipopowro for iptfipopcovro 6 add a wots 
after tlrtp | Karov for k&jcovs | add yap after Kakbv 7 vpcov for iavraov | 
omit riproTt 2 8 toxtv for lcrx* v I tr. to pov to acopa 9 omit di | add 
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on before Sirov | av for Olv 10 add iSov after Ka 1 1 add o before ' 1 06- 
das | o laKapuonis for ’Io/tapuM | omit 6 1 1/3 for S<bStKa | tr. to irapaSoi 
avrov | omit airrots 13 airoortXas for diroor&Xct | tr. to rcov paBrjrwv 
avrov Svo | omit ical 2 | add turtXBovrcov vptav before irravriiati 14 omit 
icai | av for Ulv | <f>ayopax for <f>by<a 15 avayiov for &v6yaxov | omit 
koI* 16 add troipaaai after HjfikBov | add avrov after paByrai 17 tjS 
for S&StKa 18 tr. to tiirev o irjoovs | vpca for vp&v | tr. to pt wapaSwoti 
19 add ot 5 c before fipfavro | koB for icard 20 add airoKpiBtis before thrtv | 
tjS for 5 & 5 c*a | tvBairroptvos for IpBairrbptvos I omit b> 21 omit Sri | add 
to paiiSort before vrbyti 22 omit airrQv | eSiSov for tScoKtv | add allots 
after thrtv | omit ianv 23 add to before irorrjpiov | rots paBrjrais for 
airrois 24 add to before rrjs | tr. to vrep iroXXcov tKxvwoptvov: add 
cts axf>€(HP apapnwv after it 25 omit obniri 26 iXtcov for 'EXatcov 
27 <TKav6ahurdri<TovT€ first written, then changed to OKavSaKicrOTjatadai 
by 1 st hand: add tv epoi tv rrj wkti ravrri after it | OKopTurBrjotrai 
for SiaaKopmcrO^aovrai 28 add tK vticpcov after pt 29 airoKpiBtis 
\tyti for t<f)rj | a\ f for dXX’ 1st hand, changed to aXX* by 2d hand 

30 omit aoi | tr. to ttj wkti ravrrj | omit fj Sis | apvrjorj for birapvrjaji 

31 add Ttrpos after 6 Si | paXXov irtpurous for iKirtpiaaots | t\tytv on 
for &dXet | tr. to pc Strj 32 t^tpxovrax for tpxovrai | ytccrjpavw for 
TtBatfpavtl 35 eireoev for hrnrrtv | rrjv yrjv for rrjs yrjs | tr. to ti 
Swarov tariv iva 36 add pov after irarijp | add tanv after <rot | aXXa 
for dXX' 38 turtNSyra1 for IXBrjrt 40 vroorptfas tvptv avrovs iraXiv 
for irbXiv iXffcbv tSptv abrovs | tr. to ot ot/BdXpoi avrwv | Karafiapovptvoi 
for Karafiapwbptvoi | tr. to aura? airoKptBoxnv 41 omit tA* | add to tcXos 
after birixti | tr. to ISov rjXBtv r\ copa: add kox after it 43 omit tbdvs | 
omit 6 | tjS for S&StKa | add iroXvs after 8%Xos | omit r&v 3,4 44 (nxnjpov 
for abaorjpov | tr. to \tycov avrois | ay ay trax for iirbyert 45 tvdtcos for 
tbdvs | add x aL P e before 'PajSjScl 46 circ/faXo? for brifiakav | aura?!' for 
abru | tKparow for iKpinjoav 47 kox tis for els Si | iraptorwrcw for irapc- 
(tttjk&tcov I omit rfjv | tirtatv for Siraurtv | curio? for irrbpiov 48 ow- 
Xa/fei? for avKkafitiv 49 add rwv irpo^rjrcov after al ypaxf>al 50 rort 
ot paBrirai avrov for Kal ] tr. to iravrts t<j>vyov 51 add cts after Eai | 
tr. to ns vtavurioos | rjiooXovd t for owrjKoXoWti | omit farl yvpvov | ot St 
vtavurxoi tKparrjaav for Kal Kparovaiv 52 add air avnav after fyvytv 
S3 add Kaia(f>av after bpx^pia | owroptvovrai for trwipxovra t | o for 
oi a first written, then changed to ot by 1st hand 54 rjKoXovbti for ^ico- 
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\oWrjoep | omit icai 3 56, 57 omit icai Xaax at bpaprlai obK Ijoap. koI 
rtpes &vaari.vr€s hf/evbopaprbpovp tear 9 a brov 59 tr. to qv eurrj 60 omit 
ObK Air oKplvjj obbip; | ort for ri 61 omit obK | tr. to ovbep aveKpiparo | 
add icat before xdXu/ | omit 6 bpxupebs | add ac bevrepov after abrbp | 
evXoyripepou for ebkoyffrov 62 add axo/cpcflcis after 9 hj<rovs | add aura/ 
after elvep | rrjs bvpapews for tu>p pe<f>eX£jp 63 add evdvs before hap^as 
64 add xoj/tcs after ^Koboare | rrjp ( 3 \a<r<t>ripiap for rrjs P\ao<l>rjplas: add 
rov oroparos avrov after it | tr. to (fxuperai vpip | /cat for ol bi | tr. to eipai 
evoxop 65 tPTTTVtip for Ipicrbeip | tr. to to xpoao/xop avrov | omit a brfr | 
add pvp xpurre rts eortp o xccras <re after Upoffrifrevoop | e\apfiapop for 
fkafiop 66 omit rod 1 | tr. to ep rri av\rj Karo) 67 irjoov rjs for fjoBa 
rod 9 Irj<rov 68 eis rr)p c£o/ ouXip/ for Ijja) els rd TpoabXiop 69 omit 
itAXip | TrapeorriKooip for TapeorSxnp 70 rjpprjoaro for ffppeiro | xept- 
eorrjKores for vapeorSnes | omit icai 7&p raXtXatos cl 71 oppveip for 
bppbpoi 72 evBecJS for efttos | apapprfoBeis for bpepprjoBrj | rou prjparos 
ov for rd frrjpa a/s | omit Sis | omit icai 3 

15:1 6u0ca/s for efttos | add cxi ro before xpa/i | add ran/ before 
ypappar&ap | arrjyayop for bT^peyKOP \ a vtop to/ xtXara/ for Ilct- 
Xdrcp 2 add \eycjp after IlctXaros | encep for a brtp \tyei 3 add 
auros be ovbep axacpiuaro after xoXXd 4 eibe for ISe | tr. to <rov wooa 
6 CojBei o riyepup aTo\veip for birlKvep | 1 jtovpto for irapyrodpro 7 add 
rore after bl | fiappafJas for BapojSjftis 8 apafiorjoas for bpafibs 10 i^ct 
for iylpwoKep | vapebvKOP for Tapabeb&Keurop n fJappafiap for Bapa/ 3 - 
j8ay 12 omit xaXi? | axe? for €Keyep | omit bp \byere 13-38 a [oi bb 
tt6lKlp . . . ioxhriri els 5 do] lost with the leaf that followed f. 185 
39 xapeorws aura/ for b TrapeorriK&s ipaprlas abrod | /cpa£as for 
o&ra/s | tr. to o arfpa/xos ovros | tr. to r\p Oeov 40 rjp for icai 2 1 uxnj 1st 
hand for ’laxrijros: changed to town; by 2d hand 41 kol for at | birjKQ- 
povoap for bujKbpoup | omit ai 43 ioxrqs for 'la urb<t> | add 0 before axo: 
later dotted by 1st hand for deletion | apipaBeias for 'kpipoBaias 
44 reOprjKep for iv&apep 45 xapa for 4 xd | <rwpa for xra/pa | ioxrr) 
for la46 add evBetos rjpeyKep kol before KaJde\6)p | eis rrjp <npbopa 
for r{j oipbbpi | pprjpuo for pprjpan | add rris before vtrpas 47 ioxrrj 
prjnjp for lo/crijros | nfferai for rffleirai 

16:1 omit b 1 I omit rou 2 | ica for icai 3 | eureSBov oat for & 0 ov <rai 
2 omit icai Tdap | omit ry | pprjpa for pprjpelop | add en before bparel- 
\apros 3 a tokvXutt] for dxoicuXhrct | axo for Ik 4 axoiccicuXurrat for 
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ivaiceid)\uTT<u | tr. to otfnbpa peyas 5 decopovoip for etSov 6 fofcurdcu, 
for iKdapfleiode | add ot 5 a yap ort before ’Irjoovp | tr. to top pafaprjpop 
(rfriTca | 6(5676 6ic6t for tie | add aurov cotip after rbiros 7 add iccu 
before etirare | tiov icpoayc0 for Ilpo&yet 8 aKovoaoai efak&op kol for 
i£e}J 9 ov<rai | eox*v for elx*p | 0oj8os for rpbpos | eirov for ehcap 9 omit 
wpSrrop 10 omit koI Kkalovoip 12 e<t>apepcod[rj e]v 13 aicrffyekop for 
MffyeCkap 14 omit 54 | omit airrois | tj8 for bheKa | omit Ik peKp&p 
15 KOKeiPOi avekoyoupre keyopres on o axcop ovtos rrjs apopuis kcu rrjs 
amonas inco top oa topop eon p 0 prj eop ra inco top Tpevparcop axaBapra 
ttjp akrfieiap tov Oeov KarakafieoBai hwapip 5 ta tovto airoKakinf/op oov 
ttjp Slkocoovptjp rfirj eKeiPd ekeyop rco xpurru /cat 0 xP 4<rr °5 eKeiPois 
vpooekeyep on ireirXi/pa/rat o opos tup e tojp ttjs efcwnas too oarapa aXXa 
eyyi£ei 9 aXXa Sipa kol xnrep cop eyco apapTTjoaprop TrapeSoOrjv eis Oopotop 
ipa VTOorpeyf/cooLV eis ttjp akrfieiap /ecu prjKen apaprrjocooip m ipa ttjp ep 
too ovpapco TcvevpanKrjp /cat atftiaprop ttjs Sikoioovptjs bofap Kkrjpopoprj - 
ocooip aXXa for /cal elvep airrois 16 KaraKpudeis 00 oddrjoerox for 
KaraKpiBrjoerai 17 ravra TrapaKokovOrjoei for incokox^ijoei ravra | add 
Koxpes after kakrjoovoip 18 omit /cal ip rats x € P^^ 19 omit oiv | 

irjoovs xpurro* for Tiyaovs 20 add aprjp after orjpeiwp. — Omit AAAQ 2 
and the Shorter Conclusion. 

evayyekuop Kara 
papKop 

Below, in a semicursive hand not later than the fifth century: 
t XPurr* ayie ov pera too 5 ovXlov oov npodeouB t 
/cat iraprcop top aurov f 

A different name originally stood at the end of the first line, where 
ov oov npoBeov is written over an erasure. Professor Gregory ascribes 
the second line of the subscription to this second hand; but of this I am 
not sure. npoBeov is not quite certain: is it possibly oipoOeov (for 
'LevovOiov) ? If so, the original prayer was perhaps for the scribe, and 
was later changed to one for the local convent and its inmates. At the 
top of this last page a rude late hand has written [pey ?]aXou pcucos. 

The manuscript’s omissions of ^-movable are Matt.: koiovoi 5:15, 
eon 14:2, efeort 22:17, John: e£e<m 5:10, npcooi 5:23 (cf. npcooei for 
np&oi 9 ibid.), eopaxe 6:46, Luke: opcode 1:3 (cf. eon for tarai 1:34), 
wcurt 2:38, etire 9:50, vpooe^xaPTjoe 23:20, Mark: etx«, apereCke 4:5, 
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amvaoxn 4:16, wvrvvyown 4:19, akvaeci 5:4, eKparrjce 6:17, TjvayKcure 
6:45, i^eXe 7:24, ejSoXe 7:33, €T€Tt,iir)<re 9:25, &f>u)vri<re 9:35, €irerp€^« 
10:4, €7 pa\f/€ 10:5, (jxavovfTi 10:49, t&dtourice, icaai, e$ve<n 11:17, aypeu- 
oxixn 12:13, Tpo<T€icv\€ure is:46. x 

In type of text W is curiously heterogeneous, showing three some¬ 
what distinct strata, neutral, Western, and Syrian. Matthew and Luke, 
chaps. 8-24, are decidedly Syrian in type. John and the early part of 
Luke (chaps. 1-7) which follows it are neutral, with some interesting 
Western readings interspersed; e.g., the omission of the Lucan genealogy. 
The primitive subscription Kara iwawrpr is a further hint of the neutral 
ancestry of this part of the manuscript. Mark is decidedly Western 
throughout, and while its readings are often not those of D they are 
usually of the same general kind as they, and so illustrate Hort’s feeling 
that the Western is as much a textual tendency as a definite textual type. 

The paragraph divisions of the manuscript present a good deal of 
variety. There are first those marked by the paragraphus or by an 
initial, usually slightly enlarged, projecting into the margin; second, 
those marked by leaving the line ends vacant; third, those marked 
by leaving a space of 1 to 2 cm. within the line between paragraphs. 
Closely related to these are the shorter intervals of from 1 to 3 letters 1 

1 The excellent facsimile edition makes it possible to supplement Professor 
Sanders’ collation and conclusions in this as well as in some other particulars. To 
his record of 16 omissions of ^-movable (Washington Manuscript of the Gospels, 
p. 25) the above list adds 14 others. The statement that “the article never has the 
breathing,” p. 18, should be modified to admit the following exceptions: Matt. 2:5; 
10:22; 11:23; 12:11. Luke8:io; 10:37; x 4 : 9i 23:29. Mark 10:20; perhaps also 
John 1:15, 26; 3:36; 4:46 (these latter in the intrusive quire). The paragraphs 
marked by blank line-ends ought to have been noted as well as those marked by 
marginal initials or the paragraphus. 

In Matt. 1:2 muc|g^F s should be ia|*c»/ 3 ’ x : k is quite plain and begins the line. 
In 1:17 it is for the second and third uses of 8e*rarAr<rop« that W has *8. In 4:13 
xa^apmot/p’ was first written, and later changed to jravcpraov/t’ by the 1st hand. 
Tapa$aKaff<raw should of course be wapa $a\cunraw t cf. op . cii., p. 53. In 6:14 for 
avrvw the 1st hand first wrote vpuw: vtww is improbable, oipoia is written for 
6pola 20:1. In 20:26 ytPtoOai is a correction (4th hand?) probably from cu. 
The mark over 1 in 22:20, is probably a rough breathing intended for 9 just 
before. In 24:32 it is a r from the 2d hand, not a breathing, that has been erased above 
o. The first 17 of 17817, 24:32, seems to have been deleted by a point so as to read 817. 
The corrections credited to the manuscript in Matt. 15:8 and 16:25 are not confirmed 
by the facsimile. In 26:54 Xei for 8e? should be added. In 27 : 17 17 was first omitted, 
or written 1, then supplied, or changed from 1 to 17, by the 1st hand. The super¬ 
scription of John is in the hand that wrote the whole (8th) quire, but was written after 
the quire was finished, not when it was begun. In John 1:37 xyxovca* should be *, 
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space, left in the text, usually with the force of the colon or comma. The 
freedom and variety of this system is its most outstanding feature. 

The simple pen and ink ornaments which mark the close of each 
gospel are less pretentious even than those of Vaticanus, and are 
most like those of Sinaiticus, but are without its use of red. On the 
other hand, the ornaments in W, except the one at the end of Mark, have 
as their central feature a neatly drawn little bird which recalls the stiff 
little bird-ornament (paragraphus ?) in the Abusir Timotheus. The 
impression made by these ornaments as by the reserve in the use of 
letters even slightly larger than the text is one of great antiquity, that 
is, of the best period of Greek codices. 

The superscriptions of the gospels which ate probably from the first 
hand are in the secondary form cvayyc Xxov Kara papKov like the 
superscriptions in Alexandrinus and the subscriptions in Sinaiticus. The 
subscriptions to Matthew, Luke, and Mark are in the same form, but the 
subscription to John is in the archaic form *am ItoawTjv, like the super¬ 
scriptions of 2KB and the subscriptions of B. This fact interestingly 
accords with the substantial neutrality of the preceding (John) and 
following bodies (Luke, chaps. 1-7) of text. The extreme rarity of this 
form of subscription, which is otherwise confined to B, gives its occur¬ 
rence in W a high degree of interest. The superscription of John is in 
the hand which wrote the intrusive quire in which it stands. Its differ- 

(i.e. xcu) vjxowraw. A large capital in the text marks the beginning of a paragraph at 
5:1. Ko\vrpit$paw is written for ico\vpfHj$paw t 9:7. On 21:4 the note should read 
Mf<rou* pro, instead of the sign of omission. 

In Luke 4:19 it is unlikely that reBpwfuvovt was first written and then changed 
to reOpav/uvovt : the first writing was doubtless reBpappmvi, influenced by avartdpaLpr 
fiMPot a few lines above. In 5:37 aroWvmu was first written. In 8:2 ex/ 9 e/ 9 Xi?x«( 
was first written for efceXijXvflei. In 9:10 exotijw for brolyaaw should be added. In 
9:38 it is above the first cu of Seuopcu that c has been added, wpa, 10:20, should be 
read wwevpa, not wpevpa ra (rrra); cf. Matt. 8:16, where the 1st hand started to 
write irra but at once corrected himself and wrote wrra, \i 0 ot of 21:6 has been cor¬ 
rected from X* $ow f probably by the 1st hand. 

In Mark 5:13 W has Wfa (wwevpa) for Tyrfpara. In 5:31 ra pov has been altered 
to rc <rov by the (possibly accidental) erasure of p. In 7:22 v\eore(icu was first 
written, then changed by erasure to *Xc0Fe|«a. W’s reading in 7:26 should be printed 
ovpa <poiwur<ra t not ffvpa<f>oiwia<ra. In 8:18 W has exenu, not «x eT< » for the second 
cxoxrcf. In 9:49 W’s reading should be a\i<ryrj$rf<reTcu (shall be polluted), not oXtr 
y^&rfaerai. In 13:37 it is the second Xryw that is omitted. 

There are a few other misprints: vtj John 20:19; wxv« (for erxv«) Luke 2:5; 
cfijXff cxcu Mark 1:35; Kapfawaovp 2:1; ftedwxa (for ftwftexa) 3:14; dte<TTapK€*a « 5:4; 
axractpci’ovs 7:26; etcwcudodew (for ex wcudoOtr) 9:21; avofMKpoOtv (for euro pjoucpoOtv) 

11:13- 
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ent appearance is due to its having been written, naturally enough, after 
the quire was finished. If the writing of the quire was slowly and 
irregularly done or the quire lay about unprotected for a time before 
being finished or at least entitled and put into the gap in W it was made 
to fill, the rubbing and defacing of the first recto would be explained. 
The title shows the same strong offprint as the last line of the 
last verso, immediately after which it was probably written. The 
relative lateness of this intrusive quire, so strongly suggested by its 
hand and position, is further confirmed by the large capitals that occasion¬ 
ally appear in its margin and once even in the text (John 5:1); and the 
evidence of the rulings, which are too wide for the column of writing 
by 1, 2, or even 3 cm., points in the same direction. There are no 
running titles in the manuscript. 

The Freer Gospels, by reason of its age, importantly reinforces ancient 
testimony for the various types of text its reflects. In its Syrian parts 
it stands with Alexandrinus as a second and hardly inferior Greek wit¬ 
ness. In its neutral parts, while less pure than B, it has sustained 
probably no more adulteration than K, with which it shows certain 
external affinities; and in antiquity it ranks next after these codices 
among uncial witnesses. In its Western portion it is certainly no less free 
than D, and with its greater probable age it promises to play an important 
part in further studies of the Western text. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University of Chicago 


WILL INDIA BECOME CHRISTIAN? 

Seize upon truth where’er it is found, 

Among your friends, among your foes 
On Christian or on heathen ground, 

The flower’s divine where’er it grows, 

Neglect the prickles and assume the rose. 2 

There are many reasons why India is peculiarly interesting to 
everybody. It is a historic land. It boasts of the oldest philosophy, 
outranking Greece and Germany. It is a land rich in varied mythology, 

1 This article is published for the purpose of giving to the readers of the American 
Journal of Theology an example of the conception of Christianity, as compared with 
their own religion, which is held by many non-Christians in non-Christian lands. The 
editors conceive its value to lie, not in the correctness of the author’s views, but in the 
information which it gives as to the impression which Christianity has made on the 
minds of many in Eastern lands. From this point of view we believe it deserves 
consideration.— Editors. 

3 Sir Isaac Watts, as quoted by Mr. W. H. Boyer, Canton, Illinois. 
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having the best poets, writers, and philosophers—a land having an 
“Emerson” at every five miles. It has a race embracing everybody 
like brothers and sisters, and it has given birth to three of the greatest 
religions of the world—a race worshiping one God and whose religion, 
Hinduism, has created a new epoch in the history of the world’s religions. 
It has captivated the hearts of Paul Deussen, Victor Cousin, Huxley, 
Sir M. Monier Williams, Max Mueller, and others who have tried to 
bring before the Western eyes the correct interpretation of Hinduism. 

Despite all these things, it is frequently assumed by speakers and 
writers o' the present day that the Hindus are “idolatrous,” that the 
Hindu religion teaches “pantheism,” that the Hindus are “heathen,” 
that “India will become a Christian country,” etc. All such statements 
can be refuted by one who has made a careful and intelligent study of 
the religious situation both of “heathen” and Christian lands. 

First, let us see if Hinduism teaches idolatry. Many of you have 
heard from the Christian missionaries that the Hindus worship “ 10,000 
gods and goddesses,” that the Hindus use external symbols in offering 
prayer. About eighteen years ago the late Swami Vivekananda said 
at the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago: “If you ask the very 
Hindu, who is praying before the so-called idol, if he believes in many 
gods, his answer will be, ‘There is but one God.’” Every Hindu knows 
this, however ignorant or superstitious he may appear. He may not 
be able to explain to you why he feels the need of a symbol before which 
to pray. These external symbols help to keep undeveloped minds fixed 
on the Being to whom he prays. The idolatry of India is in no way 
worse than the idolatry of Christendom. You have temples which 
you call cathedrals, you have images in churches which are very huge 
and hideous to our eyes. Why are there so many statues in Catholic 
churches? Why do you bow down to the statue of the Virgin Mary? 
Why does a Roman Catholic priest change his vestments three or four 
times at the time of divine service ? Why does he sprinkle holy water on 
the candle-bearers? Why does he teach “drill” by asking his congre¬ 
gation to stand up and kneel down during the time of service ? Why does 
he count beads? Why do so many images come before the minds of 
Protestants when they pray? Why do you Christians kneel down 
before Christ’s statue or picture? Why are there so many crosses 
hanging on the jackets of the women ? Why do so many of you kiss 
the cross? Why do the people think church to be the best place to 
eat bread and wine? When a missionary attempts to persuade an 
ignorant Hindu to accept this sort of Christianity, he answers: “Why 
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should I give up my religion and accept your bigoted christolatry ? Is 
your worship in any way better than mine?” All such idol-worshipings, 
both by the Hindus and Christians, are short cuts of undeveloped minds 
to grasp the highest spiritual truth. In the broader sense of the term, 
both such Hindus and Christians may be called idolatrous. 

Hinduism in its deeper meaning does not teach idolatry. Those 
who have read either the Vedas, Upanishads, or Gita have come to know 
that these religious books are in no way inferior to the world’s best 
scriptures. All these books contain “the accumulated treasury of 
spiritual laws discovered by different persons in different times.” The 
discoverers have formulated rules in worshiping one Almighty Supreme 
Brahma. We have learned from these books to pray with the greatest 
concentration of mind. Our prayer is divided into three parts, first 
meditation, second destruction of self or loss of self, third communion 
with the Unseen or God. Many of you remember that Christ said: “I 
and my father are the same.” None but a typical Oriental can give its 
true interpretation. Christ used to meditate; when he was absorbed 
in thought, he lost himself, and felt God immediately within him; then 
communication was going on between him and the all-pervading God. 
Then he said: “I and my father are the same.” If you were to go to 
India you would find many people meditating hour after hour, and 
feeling God at the same time; this method of praying has become 
now the spiritual instinct of the Orient. 

How does your prayer strike us? You do not meditate so long. 
You do not concentrate. You finish your prayer within five or ten 
minutes, no matter whether you are in a church or at your home. You 
learn the Lord’s Prayer and repeat it like a parrot at an unusual time. 
In one of her lectures a missionary returned from India said: “Not one 
of every fifteen of the ‘Christians’ of this country prays earnestly to the 
Lord and has faith in him and in his prayers.” 1 Christ said: “And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” There is no 
Savior in the world except the truth. Where will that truth be found ? 
It will be found in the depth of our own hearts. Let us seek within; let 
us pray without ceasing, and we will get Him. He reigneth in us. 

Second, let us see if our religion teaches pantheism. Before pro¬ 
ceeding farther the writer wishes to depict the Hindu conception of God. 
Our God has no form, no shape. He is infinite in his power, glory, and 
manifestation. He is all-pervading, Almighty God. He can reveal 
himself at any time and at any place. He was in the past age, he is in the 

z Evening Mercury , Guelph, Ontario, June 28, 1909. 
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present age, and he will be in the future age. He can be worshiped not 
only as the Divine Mother but also as a friend, as a child, as a husband. 
In this way we bring him closer and closer, and make him the closest and 
dearest to our hearts. He exists in the greatest depth of the ocean as well 
as in the innermost heart of mankind. He is in me and in you. He is 
in all knowledge and religion. Perhaps many of you may say: “Is 
not this pantheism?” We answer: “No, not in any real sense of the 
word.” The Divine Spirit permeates every pore of matter and of human¬ 
ity and yet is absolutely different from both. There is no death of 
sparrow or lamb without notice of God. 

There is no flight of birds to the evening home that is not directed by 
the unerring hand of Divine Love. There is no rose in the garden whose bloom 
and fragrance do not come from the breath of Infinite Beauty. There is no 
beauty, no wisdom, no faithfulness, no morality and self-sacrifice that is not 
inspired by Him, the goodness of all the good is a ray of reflection from Him, 
the greatness of all the great points to His throne on high.* 

If this be pantheism the Hindus are not ashamed of it, because it has 
been the faith and religious teachings of the most prominent men of the 
world. 

Let us see if we really deserve to be called “heathen.” The word 
“heathen” is generally used by the ministers and missionaries. During 
the summer of 1910 the writer was attending the Illinois State Methodist 
Missionary Conference at Havana. There was a very large colored map 
hanging in the Administration Building in which large parts of India, 
China, Japan, Africa, and South America were indicated as “heathen 
lands” with a peculiar color. We have been thus abused and insulted 
many times by “beef-eating barbarians” who generally confine them¬ 
selves to their own religion and are not willing to see the good in anything 
outside of their own Bible. We do not need to defend ourselves against 
the charge that we are heathen and not civilized. It is sufficient to 
quote some of your countrymen here: 

We English-speaking people [says the Fra, January, 1910] are a race of 
smootheimers, and acknowledge it. But at times it might be well if we would 
stop and take our spiritual longitude and latitude, and make a record of our 
surroundings. As a people we much prefer to teach than to study. For a 
hundred years and more we have sent missionaries to India, China, Japan, and 

the South Sea Islands.We have assumed that we were right, and the 

yellow, brown, and black brothers dead wrong. 

* P. C. Mozoomdar, The Oriental Christ • 
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Had we sent men to India, Japan, and China to learn, and then come 
back and report all the possible good that they found, we would today be 
infinitely better off than we are. But the arrogance and cock-sureness of our 
attitude has in degree closed the gates of good will against us. 

The very word “missionary” is an insult wherever the missionary goes, 
since it is an assumption of superiority which the man is seldom able to make 
good. Let us all go to school. Big men are learners to the last. 

One of your missionaries, Rev. J. P. Jones, writes in the Biblical 
World (October, 1910, p. 237) from Madura, India: 

No people on earth have engaged more, and for a longer time, in religious 
speculation, or have thought out more patiently and devoutly the relations 
between God and man than have the people of India; and no one is worthy 
to be a teacher of those people in divine things who is not familiar with the 
thoughts of God a& they have been revealed in past ages to the sages of that 

land.It is necessary to know that India has produced some of the 

highest religious speculations, the profoundest philosophies, and the most 
remarkable systems of ontology that the world has known. These have been 
the thought-pabulum and the spiritual nourishment of this great people for 
millenniums. One should not deal harshly or unsympathetically with these 
spiritual aspirations and yearnings of that people. 

In his book on The Spirti of the Orient Professor G. W. Knox (p. 24) 
says: 

But India, China, and Japan were civilized empires when our fathers were 
barbarians. They have produced all the elements of civilization, highly 
developed religions and ethical teachings, complex systems of laws, refined 
philosophies, magnificent architecture and art and literature. Long, long ago 
they reached the stage our ancestors slowly and laboriously attained millen¬ 
niums after, in part through the aid of the ancient civilization of the East. 

Mr. M. E. Stone, the General Manager of the Associated Press, 
writes in the National Geographic Magazine (December, 1910): 

One cannot have forgotten that the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran are 
all of Arabian origin. The inhabitants of Central Arabia have today the oldest 
liberal government—practically a republic—on earth. And if you go farther 
afield, to India, and China, and Japan, you shall find a civilization older than 
history and marvelous in its character. One cannot read that great library 
of Eastern Sacred writings, edited by Dr. Max Mueller, without being tre¬ 
mendously impressed. 

Dr. Max Mueller in his book What India Can Teach Us says 

If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country most richly 
endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty that nature can bestow—in 
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some parts a very paradise on earth—I should point to India. If I were asked 
under what sky the human mind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions of some of them which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant—I should point to India. And if I were to ask 
myself from what literature we here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks and Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more uni¬ 
versal, in fact more truly human, a life not for this life only, but a transfigured 
and eternal life—again I should point to India. 

The above are all well-chosen quotations and the men who are 
quoted can be taken as authorities. There is no exaggeration in their 
statements. 

Will India, then, become a Christian country? There are two 
principal clhsses of missionaries, the Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
in India. Both find the greatest difficulty in converting the high-caste 
and educated Hindus. The two classes are very hostile to one another. 
The relation between them in India is somewhat like that between a man 
and a tiger. The two preach entirely different doctrines. And on hear¬ 
ing we wonder that the religion of Christ which comes from heaven above 
has so many divisions, dogmas, and doctrines. “There must be some¬ 
thing wrong in the whole story of the Bible. Let me stay in my own 
Hindu religion.” These missionaries teach us to believe in special crea¬ 
tion within six days as described in Genesis. We, like distinguished 
biologists and scientists, maintain the theory of gradual evolution. 
We “were Spinozites more than two thousand years before the existence 
of Spinoza; and Darwinians many centuries before Darwin; and evolu¬ 
tionists many centuries before the doctrine of evolution had been adopted 
by the scientists.”* 

We cannot believe that a newly bom baby is a progeny of deadly 
sin. We cannot believe that Eve came out of a rib of Adam or that the 
ass of the prophet Balaam spoke in human language, or that the sun stood 
still at the command of Joshua. We do not understand how the Virgin 
Mary gave birth to Christ. Can any science prove it? We do not 
understand how the doctrines of “eternal punishment” and “remission 
of sins” agree. Such religious theories as the Fall of Man and his 
Redemption will hardly meet with general acceptance, but we should 
think that Christianity could proceed without them. The learned 

1 M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism . 
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Hindus read the Bible as well as other religious books of the twin worlds 
with great care, and do not find anything new to be taken from the 
Bible. How can a Christian venture to advise the burning of our logical 
Scriptures and placing faith in his Bible which contains strange, illogical, 
and irrational statements ? 

What do we find the religious belief of the American students ? We 
have found that many of them agree with our religious teachings, many 
of them have the same intellectual difficulty in believing the statements 
of the Bible. The American college girls 1 say that, “in reality, the 
shouting of halleluiahs and hosannas to God in the Highest is idolatrous: 
it is the modem school of Demetrius chorusing, ‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. 9 99 At the University of Chicago it is held that “our sublime 
theological egotism must be supplanted by a profounder and more 
inspired faith in humanity. 99 

College girls accept the teaching that to believe the Bible to be the literal 
and inspired word of a Deity is to convict the Infinite of ignorance of classic 
languages, to make him out an uninformed historian and a stranger to scientific 
truth. They are taught, and they believe, and in turn they teach, that Chris¬ 
tianity, as set forth by the orthodox, is a record of colossal and even criminal 
blundering, for if only a chosen few reach a heaven of happiness, while the 
untold majority are doomed to an eternity of torment, the creation of the race 
was more than waste and a stupendous folly. . ... . 

Once a Christian minister said to me: “Why can’t you make Chris¬ 
tianity your personal religion? 99 I answered: “Brother, ours is the 
universal religion—a religion that embraces everybody, a religion that is 
free from superstition and bigotry—a religion for the intellectual people, 
and I have intellectual difficulty in taking Christianity as my personal 
religion.” A Christian lady once said to me: “Did you ever think that 
Christ is the only Savior of your soul?" After a long discussion she 
said further: “If you become a Christian we can help you with money, 
as you say you won’t get help from your folks, should you become 
converted.” When I said further that if I became a Christian I would 
have trouble in getting a Hindu girl for my wife, she said that she could 
get a girl for me from her home town. Now, just think of her ignorance. 
There are several such missionaries who entice others and try to convert 
to Christianity. Oh, how mean is such occupation! 

Then there is another side of Christianity—we mean the everyday 
life of Christians in India and Christendom. Before the Europeans 

x H. Bolce, Contemporary Salvation , pp. 102-4. 
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came there was very little drinking in India. Now the country is becom¬ 
ing full of drunkards and smokers. There are thousands and thousands 
of English men and women who cannot pass a single day without a glass 
of beer or whiskey. Even on steamers going back and forth from Cal¬ 
cutta to London we have noticed them drink. Bishop Hurst quotes the 
Archdeacon of Bombay as saying: “For every Christian we have made 
in India, we have made one hundred drunkards.” One prominent 
Swami of New York Vedanta Society writes: “Wherever a Christian 
missionary has gone a bottle of whiskey or champagne has followed 
him.” Mr. Satsumahyra said in part of his address at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in 1893 at Chicago: “But there is another side, 
and that is the goddess of civilization with a bottle of rum in her hand. 
Oh, that the English had never set foot in Indial Oh, that we had never 
seen a single European face! Oh, that we had never tasted the bitter 
sweets of your civilization rather than it should make us a nation of 
drunkards and brutes!” 1 

An Englishman has said that English missions are but an attempt 
to convert Hindus into second-class Englishmen. • If by Christian mis¬ 
sions we mean an attempt to make Malays and Hindus and Negroes 
and Indians into second-class Puritans, the less we have of such missions 
the better. 2 

Now what did we notice after living in this Christendom? We 
noticed more than we expected. How often we have seen in the cities 
of New York and Chicago thousands of men, yes, and women too, 
walking, walking, walking, all night long, all because of drink. In 
many cases these too have had good homes and loved ones, but drink 
has robbed them of all this. In a paper read before the Congregational 
Club of New York City, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell said: “ ‘The bitter 
cry of outcast London’ which has reached us across the sea, telling of 
hundreds of thousands in that most Christian of cities living in such filth, 
misery, ignorance, nameless vice, and unspeakable degradation that all 
heathendom has not the like of it, shows the condition toward which 
our own poor folks are daily sinking.” On the last Labor Union Day 
the writer heard one minister make the following statement in the 
auditorium of the University of Illinois: “Every year 65,000 girb 
are sent abroad for white slave trade from Chicago.” We do not need 
to speak further about all such evils. Is it not horrible that we should 

1 See Ecumenical Missionary Conference , p. 281, 1900. 

3 Modem Eloquence , VII, 9. 
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receive the gospel from such a Christian race ? When we see such degra¬ 
dation of Christian men and women both in and out of this Christendom, 
we say: “See what a bad fruit their religion bears.” Thank God that 
living among such men and women, struggling with so many trials and 
temptations, the writer is still a temperate man and hopes to leave behind 
him an ideal example. 

All such quotations and illustrations are sufficient to make clear why 
an intelligent Hindu cannot give up his powerful, venerable, and strongly 
organized religion and accept the religion of the Western nations. In 
his lecture on “East and West,” Lord Curzon, the ex-Viceroy of India, 
said: 

I concur, indeed, in the view that the East is unlikely to accept Christianity, 
for two main reasons. First, the religions of Asia give to it what the pagan 
mythologies did not give to Europe—namely a definite and intelligible theory 
of the relations of God to man, which satisfies the spiritual aspirations as well 
as the day-to-day requirements of the Oriental; and,secondly,the latter sees in 
the teachings of Christianity hostility to that revived self-consciousness of which 
I have spoken, and to which he clings as his dearest possession. Even if he 
had no objection to the dogmatic teaching of Christianity, he would not con¬ 
sent to become a Christian at the cost of ceasing to be an Asiatic.* 

But why shall we not live as typical Orientals or Asiatics instead 
of Christians? Is not the founder of Christianity an “Oriental”? 
Is not his native land nearer to India than England and America ? Is 
not his method of living, dressing, praying, fasting, etc., more akin 
to our nationality than yours? Was not his prominent thought the 
struggle toward an ideal moral life ? Surely, he lived as an ideal man 
of moral character. Surely, India, every country, will worship him as a 
“God-man.” Surely, India will worship one God in the very same way 
as he did. Will your missionaries volunteer themselves to preach 
such a gospel ? Then India will gladly receive it, and it will appeal 
to the deepest ideals of our oriental character. 

Satyasaran Sinha 

Calcutta, India 

1 London Times , January 26,1911. 
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THE EZRA-APOCALYPSE 1 

Jewish apocalyptic literature is of itself a fascinating study. From 
the literary standpoint its features are of genuine interest to the one who 
reads its pages, while the clear light which it throws on many obscure 
places in Jewish story has invited the notice of the student. These, 
however, are not the features which have brought this literature to the 
place of importance which it occupies today. It has of recent years 
become a matter of more certain knowledge that no adequate interpre¬ 
tation of the major portion of the New Testament can be attempted with 
any likelihood of success apart from a consideration of the ideas and 
influence of this phase of Jewish thought. So the attention of scholars 
has been compelled, and once compelled has been held. 

Among the very excellent work which has been done upon the docu¬ 
ments which record this type of thought that of British scholars has 
taken high place. Much careful and laborious toil must have been 
given by these men to render possible the production of the two massive 
volumes on The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament which 
have recently appeared under the editorship of Canon R. H. Charles. 

The book under review is a contribution of English scholarship to 
our knowledge of this field. It deals with chaps. 3-14 of the work now 
generally known as Fourth Esdras. It was an important task to set 
before English readers a treatment of this work which could take its 
place beside that on The Apocalypse of Baruch by Mr. Charles, for these 
two apocalypses represent Jewish thought on these matters at or soon 
after the time of the writing of some of the most important books of the 
New Testament. Mr. Box has supplied a rather pressing need. 

The attempt is a thoroughgoing one and is marked throughout by 
careful scholarship. The somewhat confused nomenclature of the 
various documents bearing the name of Ezra or Esdras receives clear and 
succinct treatment. A discussion of the various versions in which the 
Apocalypse is extant follows. These have been made, with the possible 
exception of the Armenian, from a Greek version which is lost. It is 
highly probable that the original was composed in Hebrew. 

1 The Ezro-Apocalypse. By Rev G. H. Box. London: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
1912. lxxvii-l-387 pages. 10 s. 6 d. net. 
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An interesting part of the author’s treatment is that which deals with 
the sources of the Apocalypse. With due deference to work which has 
been done by others on this problem, yet in a thoroughly independent 
and critical spirit, Mr. Box re-examines the data and finds the following 
sources used wholly or in part: (1) a Salathiel Apocalypse, (2) an Ezra 
Apocalypse, (3) the Eagle Vision, (4) a Son of Man Vision, (5) an Ezra 
piece appearing in the fourteenth chapter. The person (R) who com¬ 
piled the present chapters 3-14 fitted these different elements together 
and added portions of his own, so that he is a sixth source. It is in con¬ 
nection with R that one wonders if Mr. Box is not attempting too rigid 
a scheme with his sources. Either R is most catholic and elastic in his 
eschatological beliefs or he is sadly lacking in ordinary consistency of 
thought. It is, of course, quite possible that he is either or both. The 
author evidently feels the need of a word on this point, for he writes: 
“Such is the scheme of the national eschatology as it was combined in 
the mind of R. How essentially incompatible the diverse elements of 
which it is composed really are needs no further demonstration. But 
R was not a profound thinker, like S, and there is no necessity to try to 
force his system up to a standard of logical consistency which he neither 
thought necessary nor strove to attain” (p. lv). We recognize the need 
of care lest we judge such a one as R by modem standards, and one need 
not insist on any high degree of consistency, but here more than elsewhere 
Mr. Box relies on the subjective. This may have been necessary, and in 
any case the work of the author in this matter of redaction is attractive. 

A rather detailed discussion of the eschatology and theology of the 
book and its sources has been presented by the author. This is assuredly 
the most important phase of the work for us and it is a pleasure to note 
the thoroughness and fairness with which Mr. Box has prosecuted his 
task. The gamut of the types of Jewish eschatology seems almost to 
be run in these sources—from the predominantly political to the other- 
wordly and transcendental. The striking similarity of idea between 
this apocalypse and Paul in more than one case is pointed out,‘while 
its relationship to the New Testament in general and its affinities with 
other apocalyptic literature receive consideration. Of real interest is 
that part of the treatment which discusses the relation of the ideas of the 
book to those of rabbinic Judaism. Mr. Box is well qualified to deal 
with this aspect of the problem, and his readers will be grateful that 
throughout the book he has presented it to them. 

Dr. Sanday writes a prefatory note which merits some consider¬ 
ation. It is written in a spirit so mellow as almost to disarm criticism. 
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He dissents from the author’s dissection of the book and prefers to regard 
it as proceeding from one writer. The reviewer is not able to agree with 
this, and is of the opinion that Mr. Box and the others who hold similar 
views have given us the only clue by which to thread the confusing 
labyrinth of ideas which meets us in the book. The theory of sources 
seems to be argued convincingly. The most vulnerable point which 
Dr. Sanday attacks is that of date. The author makes the date of the 
Salathiel Apocalypse 100 a.d. and that of the final compilation 120 a.d. 
Professor Sanday’s comment is: “These two dates really coalesce; 
there is no clear indication that would fit the one and not also fit the 
other.” Twenty years does seem a short time, but apocalyptic thought 
was very sensitive to circumstances and responded rapidly. 

The style and arrangement of the book are to be commended, and 
the inclusion of the Latin text in the same volume with introduction, 
translation, and commentary is a convenience. 

The author is well acquainted with the work that has previously 
been done on Fourth Esdras and recognizes its value. He maintains 
an attitude of independent investigation and does not hesitate to criticize 
his forerunners nor to advance a different opinion. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that he will carry his readers with him in every detail, 
but the work is a worthy one and will take its place beside the fine vol¬ 
umes with which Mr. Charles has enriched us from time to time. Mr. 
Box has removed a negligence with regard to this apocalypse which 
could not have endured much longer without reproach. 

Ernest W. Parsons 

Pacific Theological Seminary 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE VULGATE: 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 1 

It is thirty-five years since the late Bishop of Salisbury planned out 
his great work on the Vulgate. In the original prospectus Dr. Words¬ 
worth said: “The first and main object of this edition is naturally to 
restore the text of St. Jerome’s version as far as possible and to give 
students the means of controlling the editor’s judgment by an exhibition 
of the variations of the best MSS.” At first the editors were content 

1 Nouum tcslamentum Domini noslri Iesu Christi latine, secundum editionem sancti 
Hieronymi, ad codicum MSS fidem recensuit + Iohannes Wordsworth , 5 . T. P., Epis- 
copus Sarisburiensisy in operis societatem adsumpto H. I. White, AM. S. T. P. Partis 
secundae fasciculus primus , Epis tula ad Romanos. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913* 
1 os. 6 d. net. 
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with giving the text of Cod. Brixianus below, and the various readings of 
the twenty-five or thirty representative Vulgate MSS they had selected 
for the purpose. But as time went on, they found it necessary to include 
the readings of the Old Latin versions extant, and subsequently the 
quotations from the principal Latin Fathers. So now we have a most 
valuable apparatus crUicus , in which is set out before us all the evidence 
of the most representative Vulgate MSS, the earlier Latin versions on 
which St. Jerome’s revision was based, and the evidence of the Latin 
Fathers as to the text in their time, compared with the readings of the 
great Greek MSS. All this material is necessary to form a correct 
judgment of the true Hieronymian text. 

The present section containing St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is 
more valuable than any of its predecessors. We know less about the 
Old Latin text of St. Paul’s Epistles than that of the Gospels. We are 
mainly dependent on four bilinguals. Of these one (Codex Sangermanen- 
sis) is a copy of another (Codex Claromontanus); and a third (Codex 
Augiensis) is really a Vulgate text. Imagine what our knowledge of the 
Gospels would be, if we only had Codex Bezae and Codex Sangallensis. 
Happily we have numerous quotations in the Fathers from which we 
can reconstruct the text they used. There is scarcely a verse in the 
Epistle to the Romans which is not quoted, often many times, by St. 
Augustine. There are also the commentaries of Ambrosiaster and 
Sedulius. The Gottweig and Freisingen fragments are consistently like 
St. Augustine, and the Book of Armagh contains a text similar to 
Ambrosiaster. There is a distinct difference in rendering between the 
African and European Fathers, as in the Gospels. 

The Vulgate MSS contain a large amount of prefatory matter, which 
is of very great interest. There are three prefaces which are found in 
most MSS: “Primum quaeritur,” “Romani qui ex Judaeis gentibusque 
crediderant,” and “Romani sunt in partibus Italiae.” The first two 
are combined in a preface beginning “Primum intellegere” in Brit. Mus. 
Add. 11852 (Cod. Ulmiensis), Cod. Colbertinus, and three other MSS. 
The “Primum quaeritur” is attributed to St. Jerome in the Spanish and 
the Theodulphian MSS which seem connected with Spain; but in the 
Book of Armagh this and the “Romani qui ex Judaeis” are ascribed to 
Pelagius. It should be noticed, however, that the Book of Armagh 
attributes the third preface, “Romani sunt in partibus Italiae,” also to 
Pelagius, though it is proved by Dom Donatien de Bruyne to be the work 
of Marcion. 1 M. Berger says that the preface in question (“Primum 

1 “ Prologues bibliques d’Origine Mardonite,” Revue Benedictine , 1907. 
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quaeritur”) commences with nearly the same words as the Commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Paul attributed to Pelagius, 1 but that is almost all 
that the two works have in common. The arguments about the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews in this preface are very similar 
to those used by St. Jerome in the extract from his De viris illustribus 
which forms the preface in the Vulgate MS Codex Sangermanensis (G). 

Besides these three prefaces which are found in most MSS, the 
Book of Armagh contains another which it calls “ Prologus Hilarii in 
Apostolum.” This is really the beginning of the commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles which we call Ambrosiaster. Though in later times it 
was included among the writings of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine quotes 
it as the work of Hilary. Professor Souter ascribes it to Hilary the 
Layman. 9 

The Spanish and Theodulphian MSS contain also a set of ninety 
Canons, in which the doctrines of St. Paul’s Epistles are tabulated, 
derived from a Priscillianist source. These are preceded by a “Proe- 
mium Peregrini Episcopi,” who is identified by M. Berger with Bachia- 
rius, but Bachiarius was apparently a monk and not a bishop. In this 
preface he says the heretical teaching of Prisdllian has been emended 
in the Canons. The numbers in the Canons correspond to the sections 
in Cod. Cavensis (125 in the Epistle to the Romans). In the Canons 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians come before Colossians, an order found 
in many MSS of various types (e.g., Wordsworth’s KORZ), but not in 
those which contain the Priscillianist Canons. The Canons also include 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Theodulphian MSS also contain a 
preface by Bishop Isidore in which the Epistle to the Colossians comes 
after Ephesians, the same order as in the Vaudois MS of Zurich and 
Monza 1}. 

Another set of prefaces on the order of St. Paul’s Epistles appears 
in various forms in the Theodulphian and Alcuinian recensions. In the 
former the Epistle to the Hebrews is omitted, in the latter it definitely 
states “haec in canone non habetur.” The Book of Armagh contains 
the preface but omits the word non. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
placed before the Pastoral Epistles, the order of the best Greek MSS. 
In one MS (K) these prefaces are ascribed to St. Jerome. 

Lastly in the earliest and best MSS (AFM) there is a “Concordia 
Epistolarum” by some unknown writer. Like the Priscillianist Canons 
it gives a series of headings with the references to the different epistles. 

1 Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate. Paris, 1893. 

* “Texts and Studies”: A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster. Cambridge, 1905. 
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For some reason or other it omits the Epistle to the Romans except in 
the last; perhaps the earlier headings which contained subjects touched 
on in that epistle have been lost. It contains no references to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The references correspond to the earliest 
chapter divisions, that of Amiatinus and Fuldensis. 

Several fresh Vulgate MSS are used for the Pauline Epistles. Codex 
Langobardus (L) is an eighth-century MS, in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris (Lat. 335), written in Lombardic characters. The text is akin 
to Cod. Fuldensis and the Book of Armagh. Codex Monacensis (M), 
an eighth-century MS formerly at Freisingen, now at Munich (Lat. 
6229), is the most valuble of any of the new MSS. The preliminary 
matter is the same as that contained in Cod. Amiatinus and the text is 
similar. Codex Oxoniensis (O) is a ninth-century MS written in Saxon 
characters, now in the Bodleian (Laud. Lat. 108). Codex Reginensis 
(R) comes from the Vatican (Reg. Lat. 9). It is one of the oldest MSS 
used, belonging to the seventh century; the text is good and resembles 
Amiatinus and Sangermanensis. Codex Ulmiensis (U) is one of the 
Hartmut MSS from St. Gall. It was written in the ninth century; it is 
now in the British Museum (Add. 11852). Like several other St. Gall 
MSS, it contains the New Testament without the Gospels. The division 
into chapters is like the Spanish and Theodulphian MSS but the text is 
more like the Alcuinian recension. Codex Harleianus (Z) was one of 
the MSS stolen by Aymont from the Royal Library in Paris, and is 
now numbered 1772 in the Harleian collection in the British Museum. 
The writing resembles the MSS of the north of France, and M. Berger 
supposes that it was written at Corbey or Saint-Vaast. The initial 
letters and illuminations are by an Irish scribe. Like many other MSS 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, it is a composite text. In Hebrews it is 
quite different from the ordinary Vulgate, and in the Catholic Epistles 
it contains a Spanish text. In the Epistle to the Romans it has been 
corrected according to the Alcuinian recension. 

One more thing is of interest. What light does this edition of the 
Vulgate throw on the last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the concluding doxologies ? First, all the Old Latin (d y e,f, g, gue, m, 
r, t) and Vulgate MSS contain the last two chapters. Cod. Boemerianus 
leaves a space at the end of chap. 14, just as in the Gospels the same 
MS leaves a space at St. John 7:52, before the woman taken in adultery. 
Both the earliest divisions into chapters (F 23 chapters; AMOZ and the 
Alcuinian MSS 51), however, seem to show indirectly that at one time 
the Epistle ended with chap. 14. The last chapter (23) in F corresponds 
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to Rom., chap. 14. In the other case chapter 50 corresponds to Rom. 
14:14-23, and chap. 51 to the concluding doxology (Rom. 16:25-27), 
though the number LI is put in the margin of Rom. 15:4 in ALMZ. 
This final doxology is contained in the Latin of the bilinguals except 
Codex Boemerianus at the end of the Epistle, but it is omitted in the 
Greek of Codex Augiensis and perhaps by the corrector of Codex 
Claromontanus. Two Milanese Vulgate MSS mentioned by M. Berger, 
Mil E 26 inf Monza if, also omit it. It was probably inserted at the end 
of chap. 14 in Codex Guelpherbytanus. A leaf is missing between Rom. 
14:20 and 15:3; but there would have been room for these three verses. 
Lastly there is no further MS evidence for the omission of Romac in 
Rom. 1:7 beyond Codex Boemerianus. 

G. Mallows Youngman 

Porton, Salisbury 
England 


STUDIES IN GREEK RELIGION 1 

In an earlier work, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Miss 
Harrison gained a reputation for brilliant combinations and clever 
hypotheses. An idea when it once possesses her mind has no limit to 
its ramifications and leads to conclusions which are interesting, if not 
always convincing. Two pregnant concepts underlie the present work. 
They are the theory of “collective representations,” representations col¬ 
lectives, promulgated by Durkheim and his associates of the French 
school of social anthropology, and the idea of dur&e, which she takes 
from the philosophy of Bergson. The theory of “collective representa¬ 
tions,” as interpreted by Miss Harrison, calls attention to three essential 
phases of primitive religion: it is social rather than individual; it is 
emotional rather than intellectual; it is dynamic rather than static. 
Religion is a social phenomenon and has its origin in a stage of human 
development in which man has not become clearly conscious of his own 
individuality and as yet fails to separate himself sharply from his group. 

x Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion . By Jane Ellen Harri¬ 
son. With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy by Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games by Mr. 
F. M. Comford. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. xxxii-l-559 pages. 

Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies Based on a Course of Lectures Delivered in 
April , 1912 , at Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1912. 223 pages. 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion . (The Hibbert Lectures, Second Series.) 
By L. R. Famell. London: Williams and Norgate, 1912. 153 pages. 
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In totemistic societies this “ solidarity, or lack of differentiation, ” extends 
to certain classes of material objects. “This relation between the 
human and the non-human group is so close as to be best figured by 
kinship, unity of blood, and is expressed in terms of actual identity.” 
At this stage there exists neither worship nor concept of deity. “Wor¬ 
ship involves conscious segregation of god and worshipper. The very 
idea of god belongs to a later stage of epistemology, a stage in which a 
man stands off from his own imagination, looks at it, takes an attitude 
toward it, sees it as an object” According to Miss Harrison the Greeks 
very early outgrew this totemistic habit of thought, but survivals of it 
persisted in their ritual and myths. In the second place, primitive 
religion may be described as emotional rather than intellectual, inas¬ 
much as the mental life in which it arises seems to be “as yet mainly 
emotional, one of felt relations,” and to lack the ability of making dis¬ 
tinctions, a power which we associate with knowledge. The idea that 
religion is dynamic rather than static is expressed most clearly in the 
last chapter in a discussion of Themis, who stands for morality both 
in its cruder and in its more highly developed forms. “Themis is herd- 
instinct, custom, convention slowly crystallized into Law and abstract 
Right. She is not religion, but she is the stuff of which religion is made. 
.... It is not herd-instinct, not the collective conscience, not the social 
imperative that constitutes religion; it is the emphasis and representa¬ 
tion of this collective conscience, this social imperative.” The common 
form of “representation” is the ritual act, called by the Greeks bpufuvov, 
“thing done.” “The dromenon in its sacral sense is not merely a thing 
done, but a thing re-done, or prer done with magical intent.” The Hymn 
of the Kouretes furnishes an example in the magical dance which com¬ 
memorates the birth of Zeus and “anticipates, in order to magically 
induce,” a new birth in crops and flocks. 

The idea of durie, “that life which is one, indivisible, and yet cease¬ 
lessly changing,” is exemplified in the life-history of Demeter and in the 
cults of a large number of divinities that reflect the growth and decay 
of plant and animal life. According to Miss Harrison this element of 
durie is essential in religious thought and differentiates Dionysus and 
other mystery gods from the “non-religious” and artificial Olympians. 
In a totemistic society this concept may take the form of a belief in 
reincarnation. “When a man dies he goes back to his totem. He does 
not cease to be, but he ceases functionally for a time, goes out of sight, 
by and by to reappear as a new tribesman.” How far this concept 
of durie has affected Miss Harrison’s thought may be seen from her 
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personal testimony in the introduction: “I have come to see in religious 
impulse a new value. It is, I believe, an attempt, instinctive and 
unconscious, to do what Professor Bergson bids modem philosophy do 
consciously and with the whole apparatus or science behind it; namely, 
to apprehend life as one, as indivisible, yet as perennial movement and 
change.” 1 

The book covers a wide range of topics somewhat loosely connected. 
Among these are thunder-rites, mana, taboo, magic, totemism, sacra¬ 
ment and sacrifice, heroes and daimons. Professor Murray contributes 
an excursus on “Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy”; and Mr. 
F. M. Comford, a chapter on “The Origin of the Olympic Games.” 
Miss Harrison sometimes allows her enthusiasm for her theory to warp 
her interpretation of material; and like many other investigators in this 
and allied fields, she is inclined to make a principle, which is sound in 
itself, explain too much. 

Professor Murray’s book is made up of four essays corresponding to 
the four chief periods of Greek religion. He has been closely associated 
with Miss Harrison and in a large measure shares her theories. The 
book is valuable chiefly for purposes of orientation. The essays taken 
together present the main movements in Greek religion in their histori¬ 
cal setting. The first essay, “ Satumia Regna,” deals with the primitive 
period, “to which our anthropologists and explorers have found parallels 
in every part of the world.” The second essay, “The Olympian Con¬ 
quest,” discusses the origin and religious value of the Olympian gods. 
Professor Murray finds that the introduction of this new system of 
deities resulted in three important advances: (1) a moral expurgation 
which eliminated much that was cruel or obscene in the old tribal rites; 

(2) the removal in some measure of intellectual confusion by systematiz¬ 
ing the old chaos of local divinities into a more orderly pantheon; and 

(3) the adaptation of religion to the needs of a new social order based 
upon the city-state instead of the tribe. None of these measures was 
carried to completion. The third essay, “The Failure of Nerve,” out¬ 
lines the chief features of religious thought during the Hellenistic period. 
With the failure of the Olympian gods to satisfy the needs of the religious 
mind, there grew up a belief in Fortune and Fate as controlling powers. 
Fate became localized in the stars, and escape from their malignant 
influence was sought in such cults as Orphism and Mithraism. The 
fourth essay, “The Last Protest,” contains “a brief glance at the Pagan 
reaction of the fourth century, when the old religion .... raised itself 
for a last indignant stand against the all-prevailing deniers of the gods.” 
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A large part of the essay is devoted to the discussion of the treatise of 
Sallutius, About the Gods and the World , which is appended in translation. 

Dr. Famell discusses a phase of Greek religion that has received less 
attention since the coming of the anthropologists; namely, the practical, 
or rather the potential, value of this religion as a social and moral force. 
After his introductory sketch, in which he gives a discriminating account 
of “the general features and origins of Greek religion,” he directs his 
attention mainly to the historical period. His work is characterized 
by a commendable caution in statement and a fine sense of the difference 
between fact and theory. The center of family religion, he tells us, was 
the hearth, round which the family was bound together by a system of 
duties and morals. Marriage was a religious ceremony consecrated to 
Zeus and Hera and “in some sense a sacrament or mystery.” “For the 
protection of other sides of family life the Greek polytheism was richly 
equipped, and no other religion was ever more deeply concerned with the 
consecration of family duties.” The religious life of the larger groups 
was concerned with the cults of heroes and ancestors, real or imaginary, 
and with the preservation of “the purity of civic blood from alien 
admixture.” In a number of instances a temple seems to have formed 
the nucleus of a growing community and to have furnished a religious 
bond for the life of the city. No department of political life was closed 
to religion. “The law-courts and the market-places, the council cham¬ 
ber and the town hall were consecrated places and under the charge of 
certain deities. Important acts of state were accompanied by sacrifice; 
the religious oath was administered to magistrates, jurymen, and other 
officials; the admission of the youth into the ranks of citizens was a 
solemn religious ceremony.” While the power of religion was felt most 
strongly within the confines of the family, the tribe, and the city-state, 
its influence extended beyond these limits. This is seen in the sanctity 
of treaties and of pledges given to aliens, in the sanctity of the person 
of heralds and ambassadors, in the protection of aliens, and in the recog¬ 
nition of the duty of hospitality. A fully developed personal religion 
in distinction from the common participation in the cults of the family 
and state arises only where the religious life is free from the fetters of 
clan and tribe. Such freedom was found in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which were open to initiates from the whole Hellenic world and in the 
Orphic brotherhoods, which offered their communion to Greek and bar¬ 
barian alike. 

Ralph Hermon Tukey 

William Jewell College 
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A NEW MONOGRAPH ON THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 

Peculiar interest attaches to the wisdom of Solomon both because of 
its value as a source of information regarding Hellenistic Judaism and 
because of the influence which the book is supposed to have exerted upon 
Paul. A wide range of questions connected with the origin and interpre¬ 
tation of this document has been discussed in a recent monograph by 
Focke. 1 After surveying the literature of the subject, he deals at length 
with the problem of literary origins. The book is found to consist of two 
originally independent sections: (i) chaps. 1-5 and (2) chaps. 6-19. 
This division is supported by various data. Part I has no interest in 
oo^ca, while this is one of the chief topics in Part II; in the former God 
distinguishes only the pious and the godless, in the latter his interest is 
in Israelites versus non-Israelites; one section looks to the life beyond for 
blessings, the other is more concerned with the problems of this life; the 
two parts are distinguished by different types of eschatology, the former 
being realistic and the latter spiritualistic; the internal evidence of the 
first section shows its provenance to have been Palestine, while that 
of the second is Egypt (Alexandria); in the first Hebrew parallelism 
prevails, in the second there is some attempt at the outset to maintain 
this literary form, but it almost entirely disappears toward the close; 
there is also a contrast in the formulas and names applied to the 
Deity, as well as in general vocabulary; syntactical and rhetorical 
differences are also observed. Yet the two parts have so much in 
common linguistically that the present Greek text is held to be the work 
of a single hand. The difficulty of the situation is solved by positing 
an original Hebrew for Part I and making its translator the author of 
Part II. The argument for a Hebrew original is not worked out 
so completely as one could wish. Three instances of alleged mis¬ 
translation—none of them strictly new—are noted. In 5:7 lv€w\y<rOri- 
fxev rpifto is kt\ is declared to be impossible Greek and to be due to 
the translator’s mistaking *flfc*bpp for W'Kbp (from *"Jfctb). Again, 
i\cyxOyo-€Tai in 1:5 is due to a misreading of rSPi F) for the correct 
JTpiF), which ought to have been rendered &cy£a. Lastly, the a>s 
vtforyri of 2:6 is traced to an original the first letter of which 

the translator wrongly read as 5 . In addition to these instances of 
mistranslation, chaps. 1-5 are said to contain many Hebraisms, but 
the evidences are not given. The reader is referred to Siegfried’s 

1 Die Entstehung der Weisheit Salamos: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des jiidischen 
Hcllenismus. Von Friedrich Focke. GCttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. 
132 pages. M. 4.80. 
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translation (in Kautzsch’s edition) for the data. Part I, on the basis 
of the sharp controversy it betrays between Sadducees and Pharisees, 
is dated in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, more specifically in the 
years 88-86 b.c. The translation of this document, and the compo¬ 
sition of Part II followed almost immediately. The occasion was a 
severe persecution of the Jews such as took place under Ptolemy 
Lathyrus in 88-87 b.c. 

Our author thinks the Hellenistic elements in the book have been 
greatly overrated. It owed no such extensive debt to Greek philosophy 
as E. Pfleiderer, Moriz Friedlander, and others have imagined. The 
common opinion that the author of wisdom was a precursor of Philo in 
a school of Judaeo-Alexandrian philosophy of religion is emphatically 
denied. On the most essential points the two had nothing in common, 
and Philo had no forerunner as he had no successor. The writer of 
Wisdom did, however, have many points of close contact with the world 
of his day. While his conception of ao^Ca is not derived from Greek 
philosophy, it may be colored by a similar usage in the popular Egyptian 
Mysteries. And in this work—as also often in Philo—these heathen cults 
were tacitly or openly condemned (e.g., Wisd. 14:23 ff.; cf. 12:4 ff.). 
So also the style of address known as the Cynic-Stoic Diatribe is some¬ 
times employed, after the custom of the time, in polemic against orgiastic 
cults of the heathen religions. On the other hand, Solomon is made to 
play a part not dissimilar to that of the hierophant in the Mysteries. 

As for Paul’s debt to Wisdom, so generally believed to have been 
firmly established by Grafe, Focke finds no substantial basis for such an 
opinion. He considers Grafe’s positions point by point only to reject 
them almost in ioto. 

On the whole Focke’s contribution is very suggestive, if not always 
convincing. It opens up some interesting and important problems par¬ 
ticularly in respect to the historical and religious background. A more 
thoroughgoing discussion of several of these questions would have been 
in order. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 

A PRAGMATIC VINDICATION OF CHRISTIANITY 1 

The six discourses here published were delivered in 1912 as the 
eighth series of Angus Lectures before the Baptist Theological College 
at Regent’s Park, London. His main thesis Mr. Glover thus formulates: 

* The Christian Tradition and Its Verification. By T. R. Glover. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. jriv+229 pages. $1.25 net. 
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“In all modem study the emphasis falls on verification—on insistent 
reference to fact that can be tested and relied on. No other method is 
going to show the significance and value of the Christian religion—that 
greatest of all our traditions. Experience alone will tell us what it 
means.” 

The first lecture sets forth the “Challenge to Verification.” In 
these days the trail of the pragmatic is over all thinking, and conditions 
the approach to every science, natural, social, economic, historical, reli¬ 
gious. “O taste and see!” is the challenge issued by every thesis we 
would verify, even “ that the Lord is good.” How else are men to assure 
themselves concerning the claims of the Christian society, whose eccle¬ 
siastical fiat has become inoperative ? The church of today exists as the 
hither end of an age-long historic tradition, and has no meaning save as 
related to the continuity of its past; this Christian tradition itself, in the 
second lecture, is set forth in its relation, successively, to the non-Christian 
world, where it becomes manifest by contrast, to the Christian church 
where the tradition actually operates, and to the historical Jesus, its 
source and moving power. In lecture three the church itself takes the 
stand, and the significance of its witness is estimated. Here it is, the 
greatest organization in human history, past or present, weak, fallible, 
often in error, sometimes criminally so, and the greater for these very 
defects, since it triumphs so signally over them. The church holds its 
main doctrines on the experience of men and on the observed sequences of 
life. It has been the subject of every attack of the intellect and of 
brute violence and has but stood the firmer. Philosophies, foes or 
friends of the church, have come and gone, and the church has not been 
finally committed to any one, because, with Aristotle, she “sets the fact 
before the explanation.” The church has stood consistently for the 
serious nature of moral evil, the inexorability of law, and the supreme 
value of the human soul. These, along with their culmination in Jesus 
as the revealing of God in man, are for Mr. Glover the church’s main 
doctrines, and she has held them because they have responded in all ages 
to the test of experience. In view of these convictions, the church “is 
the one body in all the world incapable of despair”; it has emancipated 
the will, it has given a strange and unconquerable joy, it has been a 
power second to no other in shaping human life. 

The early church comes to expression in the fourth lecture. Its 
very literature is a phenomenon which requires explanation, being quite 
obviously the overflow of a notable experience. Critics of Christianity 
too often pass unreflectingly over this problem; the letters of Paul, for 
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example, cry aloud that something had happened in the life of the man 
that wrote them. What was it ? And why ? Only as we try to enter into 
his experience can we know. So is the rest of early Christian writing sim¬ 
ply the precipitate of experience, and this experience needs examination. 
“Before we decide as to the final truth of what they said, we must know 
to the full, and from within, the evidence from which they spoke, and 
the experience which gave them their premisses.” Lectures five and 
six deal with the person of Jesus, as it has dominated Christian history 
and presents itself for our estimation today. The purifying power of 
that great personality wherever it has touched human life even indi¬ 
rectly is of itself of compelling significance. In his name veritable 
demons have been cast out, and the old obsessions of occultism and 
cruelty and uncleanness no longer oppress men's souls in the guise of 
religious observance. Moreover, since “Christ died for every man,” 
the life of every man has been given a sacredness no other historic influ¬ 
ence has been able to bestow. Jesus is the bulwark of democracy; 
Channing’s “one sublime idea” of the dignity and worth of the human 
soul is fundamental in the Christian gospel. Women, children, slaves 
are given by Jesus and his church a human status nowhere else afforded 
them in the ancient world. Devotion to him has been the mainspring 
of the noblest living and the most self-sacrificing service of others; it 
has induced soundness of mind, it has glorified suffering and been a 
ceaseless fountain of joy and hope. He who said, “By their fruits shall 
ye know them,” need not shrink from meeting his own test. Critics 
who deny his historic existence or the originality of his teachings only 
enhance the wonder of his name. “If the sublime ethic, the altruism, 
and so forth, are all in Judaism, then the real value is somewhere else.” 
Jesus’ personality “is the force that historically has transformed the 
thoughts of men, their standards, and their life. The old world to which 
he came has become new; the Lamb of God has taken away already 
much of the sin of the world.” Let us become acquainted with the 
actual Jesus of the Gospels, let us come with some historical imagination 
and genuine sympathy with religion and its sense of the infinite to sit 
in judgment on this man. If we do this, it is likely to be true “that 
where we started as critics, we end as disciples—and are glad of it.” 

Thus closes the last of these lectures, which can be more fairly 
reviewed by this brief r£sum6 than by criticism. They are good to read; 
they must have been better to hear. Their form is that of the spoken 
word, and there is some natural iteration; their appeal is enhanced by a 
felicity of diction and a wealth of singularly apt illustrative quotation 
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and anecdote. Since the book deals with tradition and not with dogma, 
it is no fault that it does not contribute to dogmatic finality. That it is 
rarely suggestive and stimulating every reader will gratefully attest. 

Clayton R. Bowen 

Meadville Theological School 


ISLAM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION 1 

Writers on Islam are usually so busy pointing out the defects in the 
character and teachings of Mohammed and in predicting the downfall 
of his religion that they fail to ask themselves why it is that Moham¬ 
medanism has spread over so many lands and among so many races. 
If this question happens to be raised by them, the ready answer is that 
Islam was spread by the sword. But the serious student of history and 
of missions knows that Islam has spread and is spreading rapidly today, 
far beyond the utmost limits ever reached by Moslem arms. Professor 
Arnold has given us a new edition of his book on Moslem missions. A 
few sentences from the introduction will indicate what the author regarded 
as his task. 

And at the outset the reader should clearly understand that this work is 
not intended to be a history of Muhammadan persecutions but of Muham¬ 
madan missions—it does not aim at chronicling the instances of forced conver¬ 
sions which may be found scattered up and down the pages of Muhammadan 
histories. European writers have taken such care to accentuate these, that 
there is no fear of their being forgotten, and they do not strictly come within 
the province of a history of missions. In a history of Christian missions we 
should naturally expect to hear more of the labors of St. Liudger and St. 
Willehad among the pagan Saxons than of the baptisms that Charlemagne 

forced them to undergo at the point of the sword.Both in Christianity 

and Islam there have been at all times earnest souls to whom their religion 
has been the supreme reality of their lives, and this absorbing interest in 
matters of the spirit has found expression in that zeal for the communication 
of cherished truths and for the domination of doctrines and systems they have 
deemed perfect, which constitutes the vivifying force of missionary move¬ 
ments—and there have likewise been those without the pale, who have 
responded to their appeal and have embraced the new faith with a like fervor. 

In a word, Islam was carried, and is being carried, to the Mongols 
and Tartars of Asia, to the numerous races of India and the Farther 
East, to the tribes of the Malay Archipelago, to the Negroes of Africa, 

* The Preaching of Islam , a History of the Propagation of the Muslim Faith (ad ed.). 
By T. W. Arnold. New York: Scribner, 1913. xvi+467 pages. $3.75. 
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not by the bearers of the sword, but by the bearers of merchandise, who, 
while exchanging their wares, have found time, seven days in the week, 
to invite those who are not of the faith to accept the one God and his 
prophet. Of course, these men are labeled bigots and fanatics. But 
let us remember that while they were spreading their faith, the traders 
from Christian lands were spreading rum and disease among the back¬ 
ward races of the globe. 

A reading of this book is bound to raise the question whether Chris¬ 
tian missionaries would not profit enormously by a careful study of the 
spread of Islam. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


RECENT POPULAR DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 

Apparently all the problems of apologetics are not yet solved, or 
if they have been solved to the satisfaction of the apologists, there is a 
large body of thoughtful people who are either unenlightened or else 
unconvinced. Readers who keep abreast of this literature recognize 
an undiminished activity in this field. It is not so much that old material 
is threshed over—although this is true—as that rapid advances in 
science and philosophy force the apologist to take account of these and 
to show their bearing on the fundamental realities of the Christian 
faith. The approach to this task may be along the line of science, or 
philosophy, or theology. Professor Simpson 1 has in mind those who 
find it difficult to reconcile the inherent spirituality of nature with some 
of the results of modem thought. All the topics treated occupy just 
now the focus of attention and interest—principles of biology, evolution, 
natural selection, variation, heredity, environment, and evolution as 
related to a directive factor, to creation, mentality, morality, evil, and 
immortality. Upon the matters which are purely scientific, one feels 
that he speaks with authentic knowledge. On the other hand, where 
he touches ethics or questions distinctively theological, if he appears to 
draw more upon others for his material, he is to be congratulated on 
the choice of those on whom he relies. The chapter on “The Influence 
of Science upon Religious Thought” is of special value; the same may 
be said of the two chapters on the principles of biology as describing 
the characteristics of living things. One who could take his view of 
miracles would be relieved of the general objections raised against 

x The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By J. Y. Simpson. New York and 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. xv+383 pages. $1.50 net. 
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them. Conditional immortality is suggested as the outcome of the 
ethical process of life. 

In The Philosophy of Faith 1 such fundamental subjects are presented 
as truth, virtue, freedom, optimism, beauty, and highest good. Truth 
which reports itself in knowledge is resolved into what is generally 
accepted and obviously indispensable to everyone. Virtue is dis¬ 
interested goodness which conduces to the greatest amount of general 
happiness—the final and efficient cause of the world’s existence. Free¬ 
dom is defined as the determinations of all volitions by one’s own motives 
and preferences. From the text that “Beauty is the creator of the 
world” we have a profound and glowing presentation of the idea which 
is traced back to God, the source of all. The final essay treats of the 
reasons for our belief in God as the principle of unity in nature, the 
source of truth and beauty, and of the ideal good in personality. In 
these pages both Plato and Aristotle live again. The author outlines 
a philosophy -of voluntary belief, critical and also constructive in the 
formation and development of convictions. He maintains that we have 
a right to assume that the world from first cause to last end is essentially 
congruous, that in the process of inquiry and conviction we verify this 
assumption not by pure reason but by experience in which beliefs are 
subservient to moral aims, and that in this task character is rightfully 
determinative. 

Theology is always more dependent upon science than science is 
upon theology. The term “natural theology,” which appeared to have 
been dissolved in apologetics or the philosophy of religion, has returned 
under the auspices of Dr. Newman Smyth who is convinced that in 
reaching a reasonable religious faith we cannot dispense with some 
theology of nature. 2 His material is all the ascertained facts of science; 
he seeks the meaning of things through every ascertained fact of nature. 
His method is to extend thought out into the unknown in the lines which 
have been already found valid in experience. Fundamental to this is 
the basis provided by physical science, general biology, and modern 
psychology. In the light of Christ as the final fact of nature we may 
interpret the psycho-physical preparation for his advent, the potentials 
of matter, life, animal intelligence, and humanity—the ideational energy 
immanent in personal beings—the secret of divinity at the heart of the 

1 The Philosophy of Faith: An Enquiry. By Bertram Brewster. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 201 pages. $1.20 net. 

* Constructive Natural Theology. By Newman Smyth. New York: Scribner, 
1913. ix+123 pages. $1.00 net. 
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world. This issues in a scientific type of spiritual mindedness. The 
lectures are a sort of John the Baptist in anticipation of a larger work 
on personality as a fact in nature. While the material here treated 
is confessedly fragmentary, the fundamental thesis is valid, viz., that 
generally received working theories of science shall be provisionally 
recognized in theology. Professor Simpson’s book noticed above 
illustrates the contention for which Dr. Smyth stands. His suggestion 
that students in preparation for the Christian ministry should include 
at least general biology in their training is well taken. 

Leaving apologetics, we come to a fresh statement of Christian 
theology 1 intended primarily for classes in colleges, Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Associations, Sunday schools, and similar groups. The point of 
view is that of advanced scholarship and pragmatism. Two tests of 
faith are proposed—reasonableness, and tendency to make men right¬ 
eous. Much is assumed, and many positions are simply stated with few 
or no reasons assigned, as would have to be the case in a book where 
but two hundred and twenty pages are allotted for the direct presenta¬ 
tion. If the final proof of faith lies in its value, then it is enough to 
show that value. As long as the use of the book is restricted to those 
for whom it was written, it should prove helpful. Those who are for 
the first time asking what they may believe, or who are perplexed by 
the many voices with contradictory or incoherent messages, or who 
cannot be expected to make an extended study of the essential truth of 
historic Christianity, will find here a simple and intelligible answer to 
the need. Others who seek for a mature and adequate discussion of 
the questions involved will come upon many helpful suggestions, but will 
have to look elsewhere for the light they require. 

Mr. de Bury* advocates a conception of worship which shall bring 
about a reunion of Christendom. He believes this may be secured by a 
revival of primitive Christianity, i.e., by one living and continuous act 
of communion in the present person of the living Savior. This involves 
faith or the submission of the understanding to Christ, conversion or 
surrender of the will to Christ, and worship, by which understanding 
and will, and even the guilt-laden bodily substratum of the self, are 
brought into communion with the person of the risen Christ. The 

1 Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. A. Cook. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. xiii+260 pages. $1.25 net. 

* The Mystical Personality of the Church. A Study in the Original Realism of 
Christ’s Religion. By Richard de Bury. London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1913. xxiii+88 pages. 2s. 6 d. 
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essential reality in Christ’s life, death, and resurrection was worship 
or the rendering of the being of man to God. Since souls have a capa¬ 
city for an interlocking relation with one another, when Christ’s disciples 
render their lives to God in union with him, there is created a collective 
spiritual or “mystical” personality—the extension of Christ’s personal 
life, in which his disciples share with him the eternal life. This is a 
study in realism; the meaning of the church’s relation to Christ is 
translated into terms of substance, the meaning of the Christian life is 
gathered up into worship, and worship is conceived of as culminating 
in the Eucharist. The book will appeal to those who delight to find 
cryptic references in religious words, those who are trying to revive an 
outworn realism, and those who seek through liturgy to realize the 
Christian ideal. It is, however, becoming ever more clear that the 
unity of Christendom is to be reached, if at all, by the ethical path, 
that is, by social service. 

Among the many recent books on immortality spanning the stretch 
from primitive faiths to theistic and Christian belief and even agnosti¬ 
cism, Mr. Haynes’s vigorous and somewhat unconventional work deserves 
recognition. 1 He first offers a sketch of the soul in savage religions, 
largely based on Tylor and Crawley, the beliefs of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, Christian conceptions of immortality till the time of Kant, and 
philosophical and religious views of the nineteenth century. He then 
turns to science, psychical research, and spiritualism to ascertain their 
attitude toward this question, and closes with a discussion of the current 
arguments and ethical considerations by which the customary beliefs, 
are supported. He confesses that he has himself lost belief and even 
hope of personal immortality. Arguments which have been long unques¬ 
tioned, taken for granted, or presented with emotional fluency by 
preachers and religious writers are here sharply challenged for their 
credentials, and the sufficiency of one after another is placed in doubt. 
Many readers will feel that the author is unduly pessimistic, that he is 
unsympathetic and unnecessarily rough in handling cherished Chris¬ 
tian convictions, and they will not accept all his criticism of the reasons 
for their faith, or his estimate of such writers as Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning concerning their advocacy of immortality. If, however, 
his readers are as frank as Mr. Haynes is, they will be forced to admit 
that, if belief in personal survival after death is to endure, unless they 
can adduce more cogent arguments than those on which they have 

* The Belief in Personal Immortality . By E. S. P. Haynes. New York: Putnam, 
1913. ix+184 pp. $1.25. 
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been accustomed to rely, they will have to take refuge in something 
other than a rational basis for their faith. This is a live book and will 
provoke thought. 

Clarence A. Beckwith 

Chicago Theological Seminary 


RECENT SUGGESTIONS AS TO MODERN RELIGIOUS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

It is becoming evident to an increasing number of thoughtful men 
in our day that modem civilization is facing a profound crisis. The 
religious ideas and the moral theories which for centuries have ruled 
men with almost axiomatic acceptance have begun to be subject to 
such serious questionings that they are losing their power; while as yet 
no strong spiritual interpretation corresponding to the modem demands 
of thought has come to take the place of the older sanctions. Three 
recent books are inspired by this general problem, and offer three differ¬ 
ent solutions. The first is devoted to the situation in the Lutheran 
church in Germany, 1 and asks what present-day theology ought to do 
to help solve the present confusing problem. The second is the utter¬ 
ance of a German philosopher,* who keenly feels the spiritual power of 
the older religious ideals, and who would fain make possible something 
similar in terms of our modem psychological thinking. The third pro¬ 
gram is put forth by an American, 3 who is fluently conversant with the 
results of recent studies in the history of religion, and who portrays 
the problem of the present in terms of the conflict between two different 
“spirits”—the Aryan and the Semitic. 

Professor Herrmann addresses himself to the crisis which is apparent 
in the Lutheran church in Germany, and which is felt more or less acutely 
in every Protestant country. That crisis is due to the tension brought 
about by a feeling of hostility between conservative evangelical faith 
and thoroughgoing scientific investigation. Herrmann feels that both 
sides in the controversy have real interests at stake. On the one hand, 

z Die mil der Theologie verknUpftc Not der evangelischen Kir eke und ihre Ueber- 
windung. Von Wilhelm Herrmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. 44 pages. M. 0.50. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUcher. IV Reihe, 21 Heft.) 

a Ethics and Modem Thought: A Theory of Their Relations . The Deems Lec¬ 
tures delivered in 1913 at New York University. By Rudolf Eucken. New York: 
Putnam, 1913. 127 pages. $1.00. 

1 The Christian Reconstruction of Life . By Charles Henry Dickinson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. ix+327 pages. $1.50. 
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evangelical faith is right in its insistence that it would be disastrous to 
substitute mere science for religion. But on the other hand, scholar¬ 
ship is right in insisting that a faith which fears rigorous criticism is 
really on an insecure foundation. How is the theology of the present 
day to do justice to both interests? It must grant complete freedom 
to scientific investigation. To attempt to prescribe to scholars the 
theological conclusions which they must reach is both aggravating and 
futile. Conclusions must be judged by their scientific value, not by 
their doctrinal content. But while thus leaving scientific endeavors 
entirely free, Herrmann would insist that Christian faith is kindled and 
maintained only by a direct contact of the believing soul with the inner 
life of the historical Jesus, in which one finds the revelation of God’s 
redeeming love. In answer to the query whether recent historical 
investigation does not make us entirely uncertain as to the exact con¬ 
tent of the inner life of Jesus, Herrmann replies that the historian can¬ 
not forbid the Christian to make the experiment of trying to attain a 
sympathetic appreciation of the New Testament picture of Jesus. 
Such an experiment, he believes, will give to one an inner experience of 
being touched so convincingly by divine power, that one cares little what 
the historian may say. One is thus delivered both from the orthodox 
demand that one shall affirm certain specific doctrines, and from the 
rationalistic demand that one shall affirm only what has been intellec¬ 
tually demonstrated. It is the task of theology thus to vindicate the 
autonomy and the positive creative dynamic of Christian faith. 

Eucken’s lectures, delivered at New York University last winter, 
reiterate the ever-recurring central message of this baffling, but stimu¬ 
lating, prophet-philosopher. He calls attention to the disintegration 
of our modem life because the older religious and moral ideals have come 
to seem unreal, while the newer ideals are too utilitarian and too devoid 
of a profound spiritual meaning to give satisfaction. In spite of the 
difficulties which are inevitable in the older faith in a transcendent God, 
that faith had a vigor and a carrying power which the morality of mere 
work or of social endeavor lacks. The primary task of ethics today is 
to vindicate the dignity of the spiritual life of man in the face of an 
apparently indifferent natural order. The incontrovertible fact that 
the cosmic order, when interpreted without the aid of religion, appears 
to be indifferent to man’s ideals makes it certain that a merely “natu¬ 
ral” morality will be contending against too great odds to be able to 
prevail. We must first of all establish the fact of an “independent 
spiritual life,” which can be attained only by a radical negation of natu- 
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ralism, and a psychological crisis which brings a sort of regeneration of 
the soul. It may then be discovered that the heroic affirmation of a 
spiritual life for which mere naturalism made no place leads to the 
certainty that an “absolute spiritual life” is working in and through the 
aspiring soul. The dignity of man is thus established and new courage 
is furnished for the moral tasks of life. Religion is thus the indispen¬ 
sable ally of genuine morality. The reader of Eucken’s argument will, 
as usual, be left with very general phrases in which to express the con¬ 
tent of this spiritual philosophy; but it is sufficiently in harmony with 
the traditional Christian conception of a religiously grounded ethics 
to win wide approval from those who already appreciate the power of 
religion. Whether it can be made concrete enough to do service in the 
actual solution of our problems is another question. At any rate it is 
refreshing to have this idealistic prophetic voice furnish a balance over 
against the present somewhat prosaic methods of investigating spiritual 
problems. 

Mr. Dickinson’s book bears an attractive title, and attempts a 
somewhat ambitious, but alluring, task. To furnish a program for the 
“Christian reconstruction of modem life” requires one to know both 
what Christianity is and what modem life is. As to the latter, Mr. 
Dickinson disposes of the matter with a theory which is made to bear 
the weight of a vast amount of Emersonian rhetoric throughout the 
book. He contends that our present culture is not a homogeneous civili¬ 
zation, but that it represents the results of centuries of warfare between 
two hostile principles—the Aryan spirit of world-conquest and the 
Semitic spirit of world-transcendence. Our present age with its sciences 
and its inventions is peculiarly enamored of the Aryan ideal of world- 
conquest; but the Semitic and Christian ideal of the transcendent 
value of the soul will not allow men to rest in ease and comfort, sur¬ 
rounded by mere earthly blessings. The central message of the book 
is in the author’s attempt to give to Jesus an interpretation which will 
fit him to be the object of a world-transcending faith for men of today. 
He recognizes that the older categories of superaaturalism are dis¬ 
credited by our modem world-view. Jesus cannot be interpreted in 
terms of the Nicene Christology. We find his true nature in his devo¬ 
tion to his task, in which he lived subject to all the limitations of any 
concrete individual of his age. Nevertheless, in his fidelity to his task 
he constantly realized the power of God to lift up men and to give them 
the victory over the world. In his faith we may find the means of 
initiation into a similar faith of our own, in which God will become a 
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triumphant force. God thus realized is not the mere immanent cosmic 
energy, as the Hellenic-Ary an spirit would make him. He is rather 
“the spiritual God in whom spiritual manhood lives and moves and 
attains its being.” “God is the God of the task. This ascription is 
ultimate in its unlimited elasticity. God is apprehended as incip- 
iently as we apprehend our spiritual being, which is our spiritual 
conquest” (p. 283). “To ask what God is as outside of the task, 
before it or beyond it, is a question without meaning, for we find nothing 
outside the task. Our knowledge of God advances as our accomplish¬ 
ment of the task advances” (p. 284). The somewhat oracular style 
of the discussion prevents the reader from getting into very close quarters 
with the ideas, and makes the task of criticism difficult. But it is inter¬ 
esting to find that the Ritschlian basis of faith, which has usually 
stopped with a Kantian dualism, is here shown to be capable of expan¬ 
sion into a Fichtean ethical mysticism. That there is more religious 
dynamic in the ethico-religious appreciation of the human Jesus than 
has usually been assumed is evident from the discussions of Herrmann 
and of Dickinson. The three books here noticed indicate that the 
religious spirit which has animated Christianity is far from being deca¬ 
dent. They even suggest that we may be on the eve of a new revelation 
of its inexhaustible vigor. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University of Chicago 


HOFFDING’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 1 

Starting nearly three decades ago with the translation of Dr. Hoff¬ 
ding’s psychology which had a wide circulation, and adding as we come 
along the translations of his Ethics y his Philosophy of Religion , his His¬ 
tory of Modern Philosophy , and his Philosophic Problems , one is probably 
safe in saying that the author has had a larger circle of readers than any 
other living continental writer on philosophy, and the present volume is 
sure to extend the circle. It possesses, in characteristic degree, the order¬ 
liness of exposition, the clearness of style, and the way of driving directly 
at the center of problems with which Professor Hoffding’s readers are 
familiar. 

In the introduction we get the author's conception of the subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy: “It consists in the efforts which 
individual thinkers have made to explain or perchance to solve the ulti- 

1 Brief History of Modem Philosophy . By Harold Hdffding. Translation by 
Charles F. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1912. x+324 pages. $1.50 net. 
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mate problems of knowledge and being.” Modem philosophy has been 
especially concerned with four great problems: the psychological prob¬ 
lem; the problem of knowledge; the problem of evaluation—ethical 
and religious; and the problem of cosmology or metaphysics. 

Some readers may possibly take this introduction as a promise that 
these problems will be kept pretty consistently to the fore, constituting 
a frame on which the material of the volume is to be organized. In this 
they will be disappointed, and perhaps any attempt at such a presenta¬ 
tion would have difficulty in avoiding what our neo-realist friends call 
“ the fallacy of pseudo-simplicity.” On the other hand, it is equally diffi¬ 
cult to cover as much ground and to present individually so many 
writers in a volume of this compass and avoid being “fragmentary.” 

Criticism of comparative emphasis in a history of philosophy is likely 
to be futile. However, by this time and especially from Dr. Hoff ding 
who was a speaker at the St. Louis Congress, one might expect less 
provincialism than Continental writers on philosophy have hitherto 
exhibited. It is surprising, not to say disappointing, therefore, to find 
that, except for the appearance of the name of Pierce as the author of 
the term “pragmatism,” James is the only American writer who is 
noticed. Such names as Royce, Dewey, and Watson are not even men¬ 
tioned. And a pretense to even the most fleeting paragraph on prag¬ 
matism with no reference to the contributions of Dewey in America and 
Schiller in England only shows how apparently incurable is the myopia 
which afflicts most Continental writers on philosophy. I say “writers 
on philosophy,” for in the fields of science and politics such continued 
indifference to the disease would soon prove fatal; while in the more 
speculative field where the necessity for checking up results is not so 
immediate the malady may linger indefinitely. 

The work of the translator is well done, and despite an n for an m 
in the page-heading (p. 297) the publishers have made an attractive 
volume. 

A. W. Moore 

University of Chicago 


SOCIAL RELIGION AS A HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

Mr. Nearing’s book, Social Religion / will perhaps be one of the 
“sources” used by future critical scholarship in support of the thesis 
that the first half of the twentieth century was one of those great, 

1 Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life . By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xx+227 pages. $1.00 net. 
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creative epochs in which vast multitudes graduate from one set of ideas 
to another cycle of conceptions without really knowing how they do it. 
Aside from its practical religious and educational value—which is 
not inconsiderable—the book would have no other interest for scien¬ 
tific theologians. 

Mr. Nearing says that he has “studied the New Testament with 
great care”; and he comes before us to give “the result of that study” 
(p. xiii). His conclusion is, virtually, that the gospel is a program for 
the reform of specific abuses in today’s life. There is nothing mysteri¬ 
ous, recondite, or indirect in the way in which his mind operates: here 
are certain social problems all around us; and the New Testament 
is a chart for the solution of the problems. It is apparently in this 
sense that he holds the New Testament to be “one of the most valuable 
books within the reach of the social scientist.” Valuable, not because 
it puts materials before the scientist which it is his duty to envisage in 
relation to a historical process, but because it gives us absolute criteria 
for sitting in judgment on the process. 

If we accept the author’s own definition of the terms in which he 
describes his research, there can be no question that Mr. Nearing has 
studied the New Testament with great care. The only way to treat the 
large and growing literature of this kind is to treat it seriously. It is 
pervaded by real earnestness and ethical passion. The book before us 
is written with a desire to be helpful. Nevertheless, all works of which 
this is a type must be judged by the canons of criticism which have been 
slowly reached by modem scholarship. The book is really a treatise 
on contemporary social problems. The author has studied the New 
Testament in its English dress, not in view of the fact that it is a transla¬ 
tion of a series of ancient Greek documents which must be examined with 
reference to the age when they were written, and with reference to the 
more ancient Hebrew documents to which they so frequently allude. 
In other words, he does not reckon with the process of higher criticism 
now going on in the realms of Old and New Testament research. 

Having entered this caveat , we make haste to say that the volume 
is decidedly worth while. The tendency which it represents has now 
become so powerful in Protestantism, and is breaking forth in so many 
unexpected places, that the future may well belong to it. The chapters 
entitled “The Haggard Man,” “The Motherless Girl,” “The Factory 
Child,” “Devouring Widows’ Houses,” “The Curse of Enforced Idle¬ 
ness,” etc., are luminous presentations of facts which we all ought to 
know. 

Louis Wallis 

Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Some years ago the works on Psychology of Religion were written 
on the basis of introspective accounts by modem Christians of their 
own religious experience. Such data having manifest limitations, 
further attempts were made to deal with the subject genetically, the 
significance of religion being found in its beginnings. So we have a 
number of works from the standpoint of anthropology using the data of 
the most recent investigations among the less civilized peoples. Stratton* 
has attempted a different approach from either of these in his recent 
volume in the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. He discusses some of 
the more significant features of religion as they have appeared anywhere 
among men without much concern about the historical process. It is 
enough that they are manifestations of the religious spirit and so help 
toward an understanding of what religion really is. He makes use of 
the more primitive religions as they are presented in the older works of 
Tylor and Frazer, lays particularly under contribution the canonical 
writings of the great religions of the world, ancient and modem, and 
includes the historical manifestations of those religions in individual 
thought and conduct. 

As soon as one studies religion in this broad way the most divergent 
results are, of course, attained. A significant principle is found, which 
seems of the essence of the religious attitude, but straightway in some 
other religion its opposite appears. Some feeling seems to be central in 
religion but elsewhere is the very contrary feeling. Certain modes of 
action seem very important, but another religion has none of them. 
A specific thought element seems to belong to the religious conscious¬ 
ness, as, for instance, the idea of God, but some great people reject it 
altogether. Stratton considers this contradiction the most character¬ 
istic fact in religion, and the very means by which we may best under¬ 
stand those attitudes of men which have come to have that collective 
name. He devotes three out of the four parts of his book to an elaborate 
presentation of these conflicts, dividing them conveniently into those of 
Feeling, Conduct, and Thought. This discussion is in the main descrip¬ 
tive and is carried out with excellent discrimination. 

The main interest for the student of the psychology of religion is in 
the constructive work of the brief fourth part of this book. What 
is the essence of the religion that has appeared in such contradictory 

x Psychology of the Religious Life. By George Malcolm Stratton. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. ix+376 pages. $2.75 net. 
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manifestations? Stratton finds it in the Idealizing Act. Man as an 
idealizing being has cravings and appreciations which “ include sensuous 
pleasure and the love of action, together with the curiosity for causes, 
the need of logical sufficiency, the delight in beauty, the sense of the 
importance of the family, of larger human unions and the lordship and 
magistracy which accompany these, and finally of the golden gifts of 
friendship.” Out of these, or some of them, grows his sense of the Best. 
And religion may be defined as “man’s whole bearing toward what seems 
to hinj the Best or Greatest—where ‘best’ is used in a sense neither in nor 
out of morality, and ‘greatest’ is confined to no particular region.” 
If this might seem too large for primitive religion, Stratton would say 
that in primitive man we have not religion proper, but rather attitudes 
(e.g., animism) from which religion develops. Indeed religion only 
appears when man has come to some appreciation of “a complemental 
world of conscious beings.” And if here we have the contradiction 
of non-theistic Buddhism and of philosophical rejection of the idea of 
divine personality, Stratton would still find in these an “objectless 
reverence” with all of human character at the back of the rejection. 

This foundation of religion in the idealizing act enables Stratton to 
take issue with the theory that religion is essentially a phase of social 
consciousness. It derives so largely from the primitive impulses of 
curiosity, desire to see the cause of change, and interest in change itself, 
that to identify it definitely with social feeling is only confusing. 

Stratton is especially interesting when he drops the rdle of psycholo¬ 
gist to take that of advocate and sketches a standard religion. It is 
practically the resolution of all the antagonisms by conserving the best 
in each, for “religious motives like muscles work best in opposition.” 
When he carries this to the extent that Triune monotheism preserves the 
better elements in polytheism one wonders whether he has become a 
special pleader. 

In the final discussion on the search for reality Stratton ably main¬ 
tains that truth is not to be derived alone from philosophy and science 
but that religion itself may have a part in the discovery, the fundamental 
affirmations of the religious consciousness being as valid as those of 
scientific thought. And he adds, what should always dose an essay in the 
psychology of religion, that we may believe “that something correspond¬ 
ing to our idea of the Best has an interest in the gradual awakening of its 
own image and desire in men.” 

It may be said that some religious psychology seems to be discussing 
antiquated aspects of human consciousness that may once have had an 
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existence, while this book at least seems to be concerned with experiences 
which a religions man recognizes as akin to his own. 

Theodore Gerald Soares 

University or Chicago 


BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Gunkel, H. Reden und AufstUze. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913. viii+192 pages. M. 4.80. 

This is a collection of addresses and articles that have already been seen in various 
journals, where they were widely scattered and inaccessible to the public as a whole. 
They were well worth republication in this form. The eleven topics treated are: 

(I) Bernhard Stade, (2) The Aim and Method of Old Testament Interpretation, 
(3) The Fundamental Problem of Israelitish Literary History, (4) Samson, (5) Ruth, 
(6) The Psalms, (7) The Final Hope of the Psalmists, (8) Egyptian Parallels to the 
Old Testament, (9) Egyptian Songs of Thanksgiving, (10) Jensen’s Gilgamesh-Epic, 

(II) The Odes of Solomon. The range of interest is thus very wide; but there is no unity 
binding the essays together. The discussions are semi-popular in style and are 
calculated to make clear to the public at large the attitude of Gunkel toward the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. The paper on Stade, his teacher, is a discrimi¬ 
nating eulogy doing credit alike to teacher and scholar. The second essay states 
the methodology of the religionsgtschichtiiekc school of which Gunkel is a leader, and 
the remaining discussions supply illustrations of the methods as they work out. 

Die Misckna: Text, Uebersetzung und ausfdhrliche Erkl&rung. Giessen, 
Ttfpelmann, 1913. 

Windfuhr, Walter. IV Seder. Nezikin: 1 Traktat. Baba qamma (“Erste 
Pforte” des Civilrechts). viii+96 pages. M. 4.80. 

Meinhold, Johannes. II Seder. MM: 5 Traktat. Joma (Der Versbhnungs- 
tag). iv+83 pages. M. 4.30. 

Albrecht, Karl. I Seder. Zeraim: 9 Traktat. Challa (Teighebe). iv+48 
pages. M. 2.40. 

Holtzmann, Oscar. V Seder. Qodaschim: 10 Traktat. Middot (von den 
Massen des Tempels). viii+112 pages. M. 6. 

In Christian circles the chief interest of the Mishna lies in its theological features. 
Now and then there are tracts which are valuable for cultural purposes, and others 
which appeal to jurists. The first tract in the series published this year is chiefly of 
juridical value. The author has followed the methods described in this Journal 
(January, 1913, pp. 119 ff.), and has employed, as the basis of his work, Goldschmidt’s 
edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1906), the Hamburg MS, No. 165, Lowe’s Cam¬ 
bridge text (1883) of the Mishna upon which the Palestinian Talmud rests, and 
Strack’s photolithographic reproduction (1912) of the Munich MS of the Talmud, 
No. 95. The name of the tract, “Nezikin” (“damages”) covers three “gates,” this 
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being only the first of the three. As a whole the main divisions of the tract presuppose 
the provisions of the Torah and the enforcement of those provisions. The notes 
reveal careful investigation on the part of the author, of the minute specifications of 
rabbinic law and the history of their application down through Jewish literature. 

The Mishnic “day of atonement” is specified in detail in Meinhold’s contribution 
to the series. The sources of this theme in the Old Testament in P are recited and 
briefly discussed, as a comparison or contrast or basis of the material supplied in the 
tract on the “day.” His conclusion is that the day of atonement was born out of 
the earnest penitence of the post-exilic church. Cult-cleanliness, which the prophet 
Ezekiel had so highly prized, was to that body just as important as moral cleanliness. 
Out of the desire to enforce such regulations, each new year was opened with a funda¬ 
mental cleansing of the temple and the church. As a means to this end there were 
enforced a fast and cessation from work, and thereafter the complete ceremony of the 
Levitical law. Now the tract Joma (“Day”) specifies in wearisome detail the whole 
process of observance of the day of atonement down to the time of the destruction of 
the temple and the dty. The tract dates certainly from not later than 200 a.d. and 
most likely quite soon after the destruction of the temple in 70 a.d. 

The basis of the text printed in this tract is the Naples edition of the Mishna 
(1492), and that of Venice (1606); also the MSS: Codices Berlin Orient. 567 4 to , 
Berlin Orient. 567 fol., Hamburg 18 fol., Munich No. 95 (Strack’s edition of 1912), 
Cambridge (Lowe’s edition, 1883), and the Kaufmann codex. Such variations as are 
noteworthy are found in the Textkritiscken Anhang to the tract. The printed text 
is not simply one but rather a combination of several of the sources above mentioned. 
The fuller information given in the combined form fully justifies the author’s method. 

Albrecht’s ChaUa is based on the Kaufmann text, Lowe’s Cambridge text, Ham¬ 
burg MS No. 18, Goldschmidt’s edition of the Bamberg text (Venice, 1520-23), Codex 
Hebr. Bibl. Monacensis No. 95, the Naples edition of 1492, and the parallel texts in 
the Tosephta. The notes are full and complete, going so far as to quote similar words 
and customs current in Arabic and in Greek life. For a study of the rights and duties 
of the temple officials in the period of the composition of this tract—somewhere about 
170-190 a.d. —this little document is indispensable. 

The Middot is an exception to the usual character of these tracts. It has to do 
with the measurements of the temple at Jerusalem. It is rather haggadic than halachic 
in its main features. Its author was probably a scribe, who drew his picture of the 
temple mainly from the Bible. He maintained as did the scribes in general that the 
biblical representation of the tabernacle, of Solomon’s temple, and the temple of 
Ezekiel, practically united to form one homogeneous plan. Even Herod’s temple 
was in the main a realization of the biblical requirements. 

The author devotes about thirty pages of the introduction to an examination of 
the passages of Josephus which mention the temple of his day. He points out the 
agreements and disagreements between Ezekiel, the Mishna, and Josephus, and dis¬ 
covers in the end that the figures of the last remain an unsolved riddle. 

As the basis of the text printed here the author used the Berlin MS Or. qu. 570 
as printed by J. Fromer (Breslau, 1898), Lowe’s Cambridge text (1883), the Kauf¬ 
mann codex in Budapest, Strack’s edition (1912) of the Munich MS, and the editio 
princeps of the Mishna (Naples, 1492). 

The notes are particularly rich in terms that explain the architectural and ritual 
character of the temple, drawn from every available source. The text-critical supple- 
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ment dtes the most important variations found in the texts used as the bases of that 
printed in the tract. Every future discussion of the measurements of the temple 
must take account of Holtzmann’s contribution in this tract. 

Naumann, Weigand. Untersuchungen fiber den apokryphen Jeremiasbrief. 

(Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenchaft, XXV.) 

Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1913. 53 pages. M. 2.20. 

The pseudepigraphical letter of Jeremiah, although brief, is brimful of difficulties 
for the interpreter. Naumann’s investigation covers its relation to Babylonian 
images of the gods, to priests, to cult, and to the weakness of these divinities. He 
takes splendid advantage of recent researches in the Babylonian field, and concludes 
that the letter does not contain a polemic either against Greek or Egyptian or poly¬ 
theistic reverence for the gods in general but is aimed wholly against Babylonian idol 
worship; that the author of it knew exactly the Babylonian cult of the gods, the reli¬ 
gious conceptions of the Babylonians, and Babylonian culture in general. There are 
evidences that the letter was translated, but such evidence is not strong enough to 
prove that the letter was originally written in Hebrew or a Semitic tongue. This 
treatment would be much more satisfactory to the reader if it contained the Greek 
text of the old letter which it discusses. 

Johns, C. H. W. Ancient Babylonia. (Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature, No. 51.) Cambridge: The University Press; New York: 

Putnam, 1913. vii+148 pages. 40 cents net. 

Ancient Babylonia was a small country, an island, as it were, between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. Its great cities were located there and from these centers it 
extended its sway far and wide. Its early population was either a mixture or a con¬ 
glomerate of Sumerian and Semite. Johns’s volume is packed with information, 
bristles with bits of early history, and is understandable to one who is well acquainted 
with the periods covered. But the book is too bony, too much mer6 outlines, for the 
man who does not know ancient history. To present NAr-adad, Sin-idinnam, and 
Kudur-Mabug and their reigns, on one page (p. 67) of a work designed for a layman 
in the subject is enough to discourage any reader and to drive him to works that are 
really written for a layman. It is a serious mistake to publish a work so condensed 
as this, when it could be expanded so as to present a most fascinating and attractive 
history of those ancient times. 

Schlatter, A. Die hebrdischen Namen bei Josephus. (Beitr&ge zur Fdrder- 

ung christlicher Theologie. 17 Jahrgang, Heft 3 and 4.) Giitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1913. 132 pages. M. 3.60. 

The variations between the personal-names of Josephus and the Old Testament, 
give us an instructive insight into linguistic equivalents of Hebrew and Greek in the 
first century. Schlatter confines his study to personal-names as more faithful expo¬ 
nents, on the whole, of the methods of transliteration in vogue at that day than place- 
names could be. The editions upon which he bases his investigations are those of 
Niese and Destinon. The fact that the transmission of the text of Josephus has 
introduced some alterations increases the complexity of Schlatter’s problem. In 
dealing with the variant forms of the texts he laid down two rules: (1) if two forms of 
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a name appear, one the Hebrew and the other the Septuagint, the Hebrew is attributed 
to Josephus and the Septuagint is cut out; (2) if the names are not inflected they have 
been adopted or worked over. The application of the rules is interrupted by the 
fact that Josephus himself, from the time of the Judges on, has made an increasing 
use of the Septuagint and its forms of the personal-names. An examination of the 
123 pages of Hebrew personal-names with their Greek equivalents in Josephus and 
the Septuagint is a fascinating linguistic study which reveals some considerable 
irregularity in the methods of transliteration of that day. 

Mercer, Samuel A. B. Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History . 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. xiv+210 pages. $1.50 net. 

The importance of the Egyptian, Babylonian-Assyrian, and other “extra-Biblical” 
documents for any adequate understanding of Hebrew history is becoming universally 
recognized and almost every year brings forth another sourcebook. To the materials 
usually found in such works Professor Mercer has added extensive selections from 
Greek and Latin writers. These will make the study of the Jewish period less tedious. 
The notes and explanatory introductions to the different groups of sources are suffi¬ 
ciently full to make it clear to the reader wherein the given sources are supposed to 
augment or throw light upon the biblical records. This cannot be said of some 
sourcebooks. The work should prove a very useful handbook to the student of Hebrew 
and Jewish history. _ 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 

Jacquier, E. La Cridibiliti des Evangiles. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1913. 
91 pages. Fr. 1. 

Here are printed two lectures, given in February and March of 1913, before the 
Catholic faculty of theology in Lyons, by the Abb6 Jacquier, Professor of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture in that institution. They are simple and clear statements of the faith of the 
church, by a scholar familiar with the questionings of the “adversaries of Christianity, 
Jews and pagans of old, rationalists of today. 1 ’ These rationalistic critics are the 
chief objects of the writer’s apologetic, though the vagaries of Drews come in for brief 
comment. The Gospels (also Acts and Paul’s letters, in their degree) reproduce 
without alteration the apostolic catechesis t which, being formed in the period imme¬ 
diately succeeding Jesus’ resurrection, reports faithfully the details of his life and 
teaching. The gospel narratives, critically examined, bear all the marks of credi¬ 
bility. The text of the Gospels is now fixed in its integrity; “moreover, the Vulgate, 
declared authentic by the Council of Trent, furnishes us the text of the Gospels approved 
by the church. We can affirm, then, that we possess the Gospels in the form in which 
they left the hands of their authors.” 

These positions are clearly argued, and points are often well taken. The lectures 
were doubtless helpful to Catholic hearers who wished a reaffirmation of the church’s 
position, even if they make no contribution to the needs of a wider public or to the better 
understanding of the Gospels. 

Bacon, B. W. The Making of the New Testament. (Home University Library 
No. 50.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. vi+256 pages. $0.50. 

Professor Bacon has produced a compact sketch of New Testament canonization 
and introduction. The latter subject is treated under three heads: the literature of 
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the apostle, of the catechist and prophet, and of the theologian. To the first of these 
are referred the letters of Paul and some of the catholic epistles. To the second belong 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Apocalypse. The third deals mainly with the Fourth 
Gospel. Professor Bacon’s views on these matters are well known, and have already 
been given in more elaborate works. He presents them here freed as far as possible 
from technical detail and wrought into a systematic and readable sketch. Professor 
Bacon’s historical studies are at once learned and brilliant. But it is not quite accurate 
to say that the Oxyrhynchus Logia papyrus “discovered in 1897” was “superscribed 
* These are the .... words which Jesus the living Lord spoke’”; it is the fragment 
found in 1903 that is thus entitled. Something like a chart of the development of 
New Testament literature might have been a helpful addition to the work. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic G. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 

Testament . 2d ed. With sixteen facsimiles. London: Macmillan, 1912. 

xiii+381 pages. 5 s. net. 

Kenyon’s Handbook , published in 1901, has proved an ideal book to put into the 
hands of students of the New Testament text. It is gratifying to see it appear in 
this second edition, offered at a reduced price, and embodying much of the progress 
made in the study in the course of the past ten years. One could have wished that 
the recent contention as to the late (seventh century) date of the Bohairic version 
had been dealt with, and the new facsimile edition of Codex Boemerianus (1909) might 
well have been mentioned (p. 104). Slight inaccuracies in the first edition have in 
some instances been left uncorrected; the title under which the Logia were published 
was Aoyta lyeov, not Logia Christi (p. 21); the facsimile of Augiensis in the Palaeo- 
graphical Society volumes is i, 127, not i, 80 (p. 103); the second manuscript of the 
Arabic Diatessaron is generally understood to be in the library of the Propaganda, 
not of the Vatican (p. 149); if Sir Frederic means to correct this impression, it should 
be done more explicitly. It is cause for regret that von Soden’s new edition of the 
New Testament text and the recent editions of the Freer Gospels had not appeared 
when this edition was prepared; the author’s views upon these important matters 
would have given added interest to this excellent book. 

Blunt, A. W. F. Faith and the New Testament. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 

1912. viii+116 pages. 25.net. 

This book is composed of lectures which were delivered before a branch of the 
Church Reading Society. They are addressed to such readers as wish to pursue 
introductory study to the New Testament unhampered by technical and scholastic 
discussion. For such a purpose the work is admirably adapted. The problem to 
which it addresses itself is the discovery of a historical basis for Christian belief. To 
this end the processes by which the books of the New Testament came into being and 
later became canonized are traced. The conclusion reached is that there is a suffi¬ 
cient historic quantum for reasonable faith. The greater part of the work is done 
with a frankness and a free play of the historical spirit that is highly creditable. As 
a popular statement of the facts with which it deals it is deserving of commendation. 
The chapter on “ Church and New Testament,” in which the author shifts his ground 
from that of a scientific historian to that of a churchman, is one which will evoke 
criticism and dissent from some readers. But the facts that the author is an Anglican 
vicar and that the chapter was addressed primarily to a society in that communion 
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explain and perhaps justify the attitude assumed. It is an interesting and should be 
a very useful book. 

Beet, J. Agar. The New Testament . 2d ed. London: Chas. H. Kelly, 1912. 

vii+160 pages. 15. 6 d. net. 

The volume under consideration is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which 
appeared first in 1909. It is a popular Introduction to the New Testament and sets 
forth many facts in that field of study in a simple, clear, and straightforward manner. 
In this respect it can render a service of which the more technical works on Intro¬ 
duction are incapable. There are, however, some features which leave much to be 
desired. The tide “The New Testament” is misleading and only the subtitle on the 
fly-leaf conveys any idea of the contents. But a much more serious objection is the 
failure to consider in any adequate way the problems of New Testament Introduction. 
Many of these are the points on which readers of such a volume should have and desire 
the facts. Such are the Synoptic Problem, the Fourth Gospel, the Pastoral Epistles. 
Difficulties are sometimes ignored and at other times the question is begged. It is 
assumed that the ideas of the Fourth Gospel furnish the clue to Paulinism, but the 
possibility of the influence being in the contrary direction receives scant or no con¬ 
sideration from the author. A chapter on “Modem Opinions” is added in which 
respects are paid to Drs. Moffatt, Swete, and Westcott. The discussion is inadequate 
and some may think that it should be more thoroughly done or not undertaken. 
There is room for improvement in sentence structure, notably on pp. 61 and 63 where 
some collocations of words exist without verbs. The work will be of use in the presen¬ 
tation of certain facts, but a greater freedom from presuppositions and a more patient 
consideration of some matters would have aided in the production of a better book. 

Lake, Kirsofp. The Apostolic Fathers . With an English Translation. 

Vol. II. The Shepherd of Hennas, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Epistle to 

Diognetus. (Loeb Library.) New York: Macmillan, 1913. 396 pages. 

$1.50* 

This volume completes Professor Lake’s very convenient and attractive edition 
of the Apostolic Fathers, the first volume of which appeared in 1912 (cf. this Journal, 
XVII, 477). In his text of Hermas, Professor Lake takes full account of the more 
recently discovered papyrus authorities, while his own edition of the Athos manu¬ 
script of Hermas insures the first-hand character of his work on that extensive docu¬ 
ment. Indeed, throughout the work the touch is that of an accomplished scholar. 
There are indeed some slight editorial inconsistencies, such as it is almost impossible 
to avoid. The biblical books are referred to by abbreviations, sometimes English, 
sometimes Latin (Mk., Me., Luk., Lc., Jam., Jac., Jo., Joh.). 0\bf/tr (p. 64) is usually 
0 Xtytw. The Sth rl of Vol. I gives way to the less modem Start. ISoQ (p. 22) once 
replaces the more usual IM. Oxyrhynchus is usually misspelled. It was for Crusius 
(not Crudus) that the earliest known copy of the Strassburg manuscript of Diognetus 
was made, nor is it quite true that Gebhardt’s edition of 1878 contains “the fullest 
account of these manuscripts” (p. 349); the Crusius copy is not mentioned by Geb- 
hardt in that work, and seems to have come to light only after his edition appeared, 
when Neumann reported it to Haraack, sending him a collation of it November 23, 
1879. But in general Professor Lake’s introductions are accurate, condse, and help¬ 
ful. He has done an important and timely service in the preparation of these volumes. 
There are good indices. 
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Goodspeed, Edgar J. Index Apologeticus sive Clovis Justini Martyr is Operum 
Aliorumque Apologetarum Pristinorum . Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. viii+ 
300 pages. M. 7. 

Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago, who has been steadily 
increasing the obligations under which scholarship lies to him, has added to them by 
the publication of an Index to the writings of the Apologists. Six years ago Professor 
Goodspeed published his Index Patristicus , and the present volume addresses itself 
to a similar task for another portion of pre-Catholic literature. The documents 
included are the fragment of Quadratus found in Eusebius, the Greek fragments of 
Aristides, the Apology of Justin with its appendix, better known as the Second Apology , 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, Tatian’s Address to the Greeks , the fragments of Melito 
which Eusebius has preserved, and the Supplicatio pro Christianis of Athenagoras. 
The year 180 a.d. is the date which determines the documents to be considered and 
the writing of Theophilus Ad Autolycum is excluded as coming after that time. Dr. 
Goodspeed was aided in the preparation of the Index by four of his students of whose 
assistance acknowledgment is made. The best available texts have been used and a 
valuable feature of the work is the addition of the variant readings of the chief manu¬ 
scripts. The chapter and paragraph divisions of certain editors have been followed 
for the various documents where such divisions had been made; but for Tatian and 
Athenagoras, where no such assistance was available, divisions of one hundred words 
each have been made for convenience of reference. 

The work has been done with that accuracy, care, and thoroughness which Pro¬ 
fessor Goodspeed has led us to expect from him. It is important for a clearer under¬ 
standing of pre-Catholic days that such tasks should be undertaken. To the phi¬ 
lologist and lexicographer the work is of great value. The convenience of such an 
index in tracing the history of terms is appreciated most by those who have essayed 
the task without such assistance. Of no less value is the aid it offers in the discovery, 
and the verification of such discovery, of the chief ideas with which the Apologists 
dealt. The writer ventures to suggest that an interesting comparison of these ideas 
might be made with those of the New Testament and patristic literature on the one 
hand and those of early Catholic literature on the other. Unfortunately no index 
of the latter is yet available. 

It is gratifying to have the author’s promise of a critical text of the Apologists 
in the near future. This is a work the need of which has been felt for a considerable 
time. In the hands of Dr. Goodspeed it will receive the attention it merits and 
students of early Christian literature will find surer ground on which to stand while 
pursuing still further the investigation of the problems of that fascinating yet tantali- 
zingly elusive period. _ 

CHURCH HISTORY 

Taylor, H. O. Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 
from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. Vol. I, xi+461; 
Vol. II, v+430 pages. New York: Macmillan, 1913. $5.00 net. 

This second edition is, with a few verbal changes, only a reprint of the first edition 
published in 1896. The volumes aim to make a historical survey of the mental and 
spiritual growth of mankind from earliest times down to the second century aj>. 
The culture of the more ancient civilizations is treated rather briefly. More atten¬ 
tion is given«to the Greek and Roman periods, while Judaism and Christianity are 
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also considered at some length. The main thesis of the work is that all positive and 
valid elements of previous life and thought are comprised in Christianity, which is 
thus a synthesis of all ideals, the ‘‘absolute self-fulfilment along the lines of high 
desire.” Apart from this apologetic interest these volumes make interesting and 
profitable reading for one who has a general interest in the subject. They present 
in popular form much valuable information. 

Koetschau, Paul. Origenes Werke. Ffinfter Band. De Principiis (HEPI 
APXQN) (“Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte”). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. clviii+423 pages. M. 20. 
Like Bidez’s edition of Pkilostorgius, dealt with in the October issue of this 
Journal, this edition of Origen’s most important dogmatic work, IIEPI APXQN, or 
De Principiis in the Latin, is brought out under the auspices of the Prussian Royal 
Academy and constitutes the twenty-second volume in their series of the Greek 
Christian authors. As in the case of Philostorgius, the original of Origen’s work has 
been lost. For its reconstruction, however, the materials are better. In various 
Greek writers, considerable portions have been preserved; this is particularly true of 
the last two books (III, IV) of which approximately the half of each has been preserved. 
Furthermore, there exist small fragments of an accurate translation of the Latin by 
Jerome, and several entire copies of a free and inaccurate Latin translation by Rufinus. 
It is a revised edition of this translation of Rufinus that constitutes the major portion 
of the present text; into the body of this are inserted the fragments of the Greek 
original where such exist. The fragments of Jerome’s translation are given in the 
footnotes. 

The present edition of the HEPI APXQN makes notable advances over that of 
the Benedictine, Delarue, which appeared at Paris in 1773. Delarue was the first 
to publish the Greek fragments and those of Jerome. He did not have the ass i stance, 
however, of one important group of manuscripts. It is chiefly by virtue of his use of 
these that Dr. Koetschau has been enabled to give a considerably fuller and better 
text of Rufinus’ translation. By his own computation he has been enabled to supply 
405 small and 33 large gaps in Delarue’s text of Rufinus. The introduction is largely 
taken up with descriptions of the manuscripts and discussion of their history and 
relationship. 

Fouqueray, Henri. Histoire de la Compagnie de Jisus en France des origines 
d la suppression {1528-1762). Tome II, La Ligue el le banissemenl 
{1575-1604). Paris: Picard, 1913. viii+738 pages. Fr. 12. 

In the preface to this continuation of his detailed treatment of the Jesuits in 
France, M. Fouqueray says that he has nothing of serious importance to say against 
the Jesuits. He has found certain individuals “imprudent,” “unskilful,” “extreme,” 
“carried away by excessive zeal from the paths of their vocation,” “but in thj actions 
to be imputed to the body of the Company, in the official decisions, .... we have 
met neither imprudence, nor an undertaking that was out of place, neither intrigues , 
nor ambition, nor anything of that which calumny has invented.” After reading this 
statement one does not look forward to an informing and impartial treatment, at least 
of the political activities of the Jesuits. That the Jesuit house at Paris was used for 
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the secret meetings of the League, that the “Committee of Catholic Safety” was 
inspired by Pigenat, the provincial of the society, that the aim of the League was to 
prevent the accession of the legitimate heir to the throne, that in general the Jesuits 
took an enthusiastic share in the League’s work, it is needless to say do not in the view 
of our author implicate the Jesuits as a body in intrigue. It is clear to his mind, 
furthermore, that Guignard, rector of the Jesuit College at Paris, in 1594, when Jean 
Chastel attempted'to assassinate Henry IV, was guilty of having written only rertum 
“notes and dissertations” on political matters “which he had examined as moralist as 
had also every theologian of his time.” From this statement one would hardly gather 
that these moralizing dissertations “cast the most violent abuse on Henry and 
demanded his death” as McCabe in his accurate History of the Jesuits says (p. 123). 
After such illustrations the quality of M. Fouqueray’s work needs no further demon¬ 
stration. While it contains considerable information with regard to the educational, 
charitable, and missionary work of the Jesuits in France, it is not the book to which 
one would turn to gain an accurate conception of what the Jesuits stood for in the life 
of France during this period. Far rather would one turn to the briefer account in the 
more general history of McCabe just dted. 

Stoeckius, Hermann. Die Reiseordnung dcr GeseUschaft Jesu im XVI . 
Jahrhundert (“ Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.” Stiftung Heinrich Lanz, Philosophische-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1912. 2. Abhandlung). Eingegangen am 24. Februar 1912. 
Vorgelegt von H. Schubert. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1912. 42 pages. 
M. 1.50. 

In this study the author attempts to sketch in as full a manner as possible the con¬ 
ditions under which various kinds of journeys were undertaken by the Jesuits. From 
the letters of instruction issued to the Jesuits about to travel, from other rules and 
regulations, the author draws a picture of the way in which the Jesuits were supposed 
to travel. He emphasizes the fact, however, that his picture is only an ideal picture, 
and that his materials have not enabled him to discover whether or not the reality 
corresponds to the ideal. 

Stoeckius, Hermann. Parma und die p&psUiche BesUUigung der GeseUschaft 
Jesu 1540. (“Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
achaften.” Stiftung Heinrich Lanz, Philosophische-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1913. 6. Abhandlung). Eingegangen am 19. April 1913. 
Vorgelegt von H. Schubert. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1913. 46 pages. 
M. 1.60. 

This study brings to light a few details in connection with the somewhat extended 
process by which Ignatius and his companions finally won papal recognition of their 
society. It adds a detail or two to what we already know about Guiddicdoni’s 
opposition to the confirmation of the society, but does not succeed in explaining satis¬ 
factorily the reasons for his action as a whole. Its chief contribution consists in the 
numerous details it gives with regard to the interest in the Jesuits displayed by the 
officials of Parma and their efforts at Rome to secure confirmation of the society. 
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Neuman's Apologia pro vita sua — 1864 and 1865 . (Oxford edition.) London: 
Henry Frowde, 1913. xxx+528 pages. 2s. 6 d. 

The Apologia for many reasons is of perennial interest. This edition is preceded 
by Newman’s and Kingsley’s pamphlets and an introduction of 25 pages by Wilfrid 
Ward. It is followed by an appendix of 88 pages containing Newman’s answer in 
detail to Kingsley’s accusations. The correspondence shows the beginning, the 
development, and the climax of the course of events that led to the publication of the 
Apologia . This climax was reached when Kingsley published his pamphlet entitled, 
“What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” It should also be mentioned that the 
differences between the text of 1864 and 1865 are given. It will be remembered that 
the controversy centered about Kingsley’s quotation from Newman’s Sermons on the 
Theory of Religious Belief. “It is not more than a hyperbole to say that, in certain 
cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth.” 

The reader is fortunate in having under one cover about all the material for 
reaching his own conclusions in regard to this interesting and not perfectly easy debate. 

Papers of the American Society of Church History . Second series, Vol. I. 
Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Secretary. New York: Putnam, 

1913- vi+158 pages. $3 00. 

This collection of papers contains a wide range of discussions, from a comparison 
of Basil and Jerome, and the letters of Einhard translated, and annotated, to such a 
modem subject as: “Tendency toward Centralization among American Congrega¬ 
tion alists and Baptists.” The student of church history cannot afford to overlook 
this volume. 

t 

Schubert, Ernst. Die eoangelische Predigt im Revolutionsjahr 1848 . Giessen: 

Tdpelmann, 1913. 180 pages. M. 4.80. 

The year 1848 was a year of revolutions. The revolutionary spirit first broke out 
in France. It went like lightning all over Europe. Nowhere was it more intense or 
insistent than in Germany. There was a vigorous and determined antagonism 
between the people and their rulers. The slogan was German unity. The time was 
at hand for the beginning of constitutional government. There were numerous 
uprisings. Berlin was barricaded, and everywhere the outlook was threatening. 

Now what was the contribution of contemporary German preachers to this move¬ 
ment? It is the purpose of Dr. Schubert to tell us, and to throw some light on the 
problem of the true relation of preaching to its own times. About eighty leading 
preachers expressed themselves on the course of events. Some were extremely 
rationalistic and optimistic, others were extremely orthodox and pessimistic, still others 
took a middle ground. Numerous passages from the sermons are quoted, and from 
these the reader can catch the living moving spirit of this critical and spirited time. 
The volume makes an important collection of sources that have hitherto, so far as the 
present reviewer knows, been neglected, and sources, too, without which it would be 
quite impossible fully to interpret this epoch-making year, in the European struggle 
for civil liberty. 

Taking this as a basis, the author raises the question: Should the preacher discuss 
in the pulpit contemporary political and social issues ? Yes, because if he does not his 
preaching is sure to be wide of the mark. The past had its own problems, but these 
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problems can at best only contribute elements to the problems of the present. It is 
the business or function of the preacher to interpret his age to itself. But he must 
never become a partisan. He must rather in the true spirit of the gospel arise far 
above all parties, and from his vantage ground see the strength and weakness in each 
one, and lead his people to an understanding of, and obedience to, the principles that 
underlie them collectively. 


MODERN ISSUES 

Boenhausen, Karl. Das Stadium der Religion , Theologie und Kirchen 
Nor darnertkas in Deutschland. [Hefte der theologischen Amerika-Bib- 
liothek. Heft 1.]. Giessen: Tbpelmann, 1913. 44 pages. 

This little monograph is the first instalment of a somewhat extended study of 
religious and theological conditions in this country made by the author during a visit 
to the United States in 1911. Impressed with the lack of materials in German uni¬ 
versities for a study of American theology and American religious movements, he has 
established at the University of Marburg a Theologische A merika-Bibliothek, in which 
he is endeavoring to collect as large a number of publications as possible bearing on the 
religious and theological conditions of this country. In the present Heft, he gives a 
brief summary of his observations of American theology, American ecclesiastical 
organization, and American religious ideals. 

As to theology, he finds that there is not much for Germany to learn from us. We 
are still in the process of shaking off the bonds of denominationalism, and have not 
yet gained that sense of scientific freedom which alone can give to theological study 
permanent value. In so far as theology has emancipated itself, it has done so largely 
under the influence of German scholarship. In the realm of ethics, however, a sensi¬ 
tiveness to modem social problems has occasioned more fruitful work dominated by 
distinctively American influences. The daring empirical investigations stimulated by 
the late Professor William James in the realm of the psychology of religion are recog¬ 
nized as constituting an important contribution, although Bomhausen deplores the too 
hasty, superficial way in which the new psychology is often exploited by popular writers. 
It is pre-eminently in the field of comparative religion that American scholarship has 
made its largest contribution, especially in its study of primitive religions and in its 
collection of sources. 

In the realm of church organization, the American genius has worked out results 
of great interest to Germans, because here there is not the dependence on German ideals 
which characterizes the study of theology. “It must be regretfully admitted that our 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical conditions in America is so meager that to some extent 
we conceive utterly grotesque pictures of what we suppose to be ecclesiastical anarchy” 
(p. 25). As a matter of fact, Bomhausen contends that American churches are working 
out the problem of a democratic organization which shall be efficient. In the move¬ 
ment toward church unity he sees the possibility of the development of a genuinely 
national Volkskirchc. This practical movement is more influential than any mere 
theoretical theology in loosening the rigidity of denominational traditions. Incident¬ 
ally Bomhausen deplores the extreme conservatism of American Lutheranism, which 
is preventing it from making any significant contribution to the development of 
typical American religion. 

The religion of the American people presents many interesting characteristics. 
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The frank and positive religious activities in our colleges and universities, the vigorous 
life of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the attachment of students to work in 
settlements, and the student volunteer movement are all evidences of the strong 
religious idealism in institutions of learning. In particular, Bomhausen commends the 
interest in missions as an indication that American Christianity is seriously preparing 
itself for those broader world-wide problems which provincial traditionalism is impotent 
to meet. A pragmatic interpretation of religion enables the American student to 
make an easy transition to the new problems without a violent crisis. In the realm of 
social and industrial problems, the individualism of American life throws greater 
responsibility on the individual than is the case in Germany. Hence the keen agitation 
of social problems, and the eagerness of churches and religious organizations to engage 
in social welfare work. 

This characterization of our religious situation by a sympathetic observer will be 
widely read and pondered. The succeeding contributions from his pen on the subject 
will be awaited with interest. A translation of this essay has been published in the 
Harvard Theological Review (October, 1913) and is thus available for those who do not 
read German. 

Snots, P. Marion. What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? New York: 

Revell, 1913. 324 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this book is a Presbyterian minister in an Iowa town, on whose heart 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of our divided American Protestantism are laid as a 
great burden. With the intensity of strong conviction he reviews in successive chap¬ 
ters the familiar facts which make up what he calls “ the discreditable situation within 
the church”: the weakness of its “unchristian divisions” in the face of the problems 
confronting it at home and abroad; “the appalling situation in the country church”; 
“the absurdity of creed subscription”; “the abuse of ecclesiastical authority”; “the 
continued decline of candidates for the ministry”; and “the inadequacy of ministers’ 
salaries.” He insists that “the unity of Protestantism offers the only solution” for 
these problems; feels that church federation is at best only a helpful, and can never be 
a sufficient, remedy; and considers “the only possible basis for the unity of Protes¬ 
tantism” to be “a basis of loyalty to Jesus Christ and of mutual toleration among 
Christians in all nonessentials, a basis that allows the largest possible room for 
diversity.” The thoughtful student of the problems involved in church unity will find 
little in the book that is new to him, and the hopeful Christian may be inclined to feel 
that the author has set forth simply the church’s liabilities without adequate emphasis 
on its assets; but the average church-member, particularly if he be complacent or 
blindly optimistic, will find the book a sharp and disturbing statement of the more 
fa miliar problems and difficulties of the modem American church, and an earnest 
appeal for their solution by an organically united Protestantism. 

MacFarland, Charles S. (editor). Christian Unity at Work. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in quadrennial session at 
Chicago. New York: Federal Council of the Church of Christ in America, 

1912. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 

This volume of the reports and addresses presented to the last convention of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which met in Chicago in 1912, contains material both for 
satisfaction with the substantial progress toward Christian unity which has been made 
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in the last four years, and for inspiration for its future advance. Among the addresses, 
that of the incoming president of the Council, Professor Shailer Mathews, of Professor 
Rauschenbusch, and especially of Professor Edward A. Steiner on “The Church and 
the Future of Humanity,” stand out notably in the reading as they did in the hearing. 
Most valuable and encouraging of all, however, are the reports on what has actually 
been accomplished thus far in promoting co-operation among the different Christian 
forces. The reports of the committees on home and foreign missions both show how 
rapidly the churches are learning to work together as they advance their lines at home 
and abroad, and how strong is the reflex influence of this missionary co-operation on the 
attitude of the churches themselves toward unity. Perhaps the most notable part of 
the entire volume is the report of the Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
not only in its substantial statement of actual progress, but in its brave direction of 
attention to the next steps in Christianizing the social order, and in its inspiring state¬ 
ment of our Christian purpose and duty to make “the kingdoms of this world—the 
kingdom of our Lord.” 

Le Roy, Edouard. The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson . Translated from 
the French by Vincent Benson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 
x+235 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this interpretation of Bergson’s philosophy has a reputation for 
original philosophical work of his own, but is a great admirer of Bergson. The nucleus 
of this discussion appeared in the Revue des deux mondes in February, 1913. M. Le Roy 
has chosen to set forth the new philosophy under two main heads, “Method” and 
“Teaching,” following the main discussion by eight chapters on special points. It is 
questionable whether one who had not already read Bergson himself would follow 
intelligently the rather discursive treatment. The author is so thoroughly familiar 
himself with Bergson’s works that he fails to realize the need of giving an objectively 
systematic and elementary account of the content of the philosophy which he is dis¬ 
cussing. His comments on the matter really presuppose too much to make them 
valuable to the novice. On the other hand, since he professedly attempts merely an 
exposition and not a critique, his work is of comparatively slight value to those who are 
philosophically initiated. Apart from its pedagogical defect, the book is an interesting 
presentation of the main phases of Bergson’s thought. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

“The Visitation of the Province of Canterbury in 1559” (C. G. Bayne in 
English Historical Review, XXVTH [October, 1913], 636). 

This article is a record of the proceedings of the commissioners who carried out 
the royal visitation in the province of Canterbury in 1559, which was the first step 
toward giving practical effect to the “Alteration of Religion” enacted by the Parlia¬ 
ment of that year. It treats of the personnel of the commission, recording their 
progress through the southwestern, southeastern, midland, western, and eastern 
circuits of the province. It gives a detailed account of their dealings with the various 
cathedral chapters and church wardens of the province and is interesting in showing 
in many instances the actual transformation of churches from Romanism to the 
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church of Elizabeth. A valuable appendix gives a list of the commissioners, accounts 
and inventories of church wardens, and the official records of many of the cases that 
came before the commission. 

“Charles I and Rome” (A. O. Meyer in the American Historical Review, 
XIX [1913], 13-26). 

The author aims to show that the predominance in Charles of Latin racial charac¬ 
teristics gives the clue to the friction between him and his people. His aestheticism, 
his Italianate leanings put him in sympathy with much of the atmosphere of the 
Roman church. He holds that, while Charles “never seriously contemplated becom¬ 
ing a convert or restoring the Church of Rome in any of his kingdoms,” his great idea 
was “reunion with Rome, but on equal terms, not in the way of submission.” 

“Le Cardinal de Noailles et radministration du diocese de Paris (1695-1729)” 
(Marcel Fosseyeaux, in Revue historique [November-December, 1913]). 

A study which gets its importance from the use of documents preserved in the 
archives of Public Assistance, composed of accounts, personal papers, annotations of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the most various fragments, left by Cardinal Noailles, 
which have never before been made the object of any investigation. 

The author has devoted special attention to the interesting epoch and career 
of Noailles, and published during the year 1913, in Bibliograpkie Modern *, an “Inven- 
taire sommaire des papiers du Cardinal de Noailles conserves aux archives de l’assis- 
tance publique.” 

In this first instalment the author deals with matters of minor significance, in 
which only the historical antiquary or the specialist would be interested, such as, 
“The Functions and Titles of the Archbishop of Paris,” “The.Archepiscopal Palace,” 
and “The Discipline of the Clergy.” 

“Influence of the Clergy, and of Religious and Sectarian Forces, on the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution” (C. H. Van Tyne in the American Historical Review , 
XIX, 1 [October, 1913], 44-64). 

This article deals to some extent with the theories underlying the Revolution 
but chiefly with the part played by the preachers of the Calvanistic denominations 
in arousing opposition to absolute authority and in helping to make dear and cogent 
the philosophy of resistance and liberty. “The Bible was raked with a fine Calvinistic 
comb for every quotation seeming to give sanction for resistance to Great Britain.” 
Histories of the period have neglected the preacher and cultivated the politician. 
This study shows how cogent and persuasive might be the eloquence of the preacher. 
The author is not content with the economic sources and causes of the revolutionary 
movement. He finds them inadequate. His discussion is buttressed with quota¬ 
tion and shored up with references at every point and angle, the result of able and 
thoughtful research. “Conflicting political ideas, and not tea or taxes, caused the 
American secession from the British empire, and the Puritan clergy had a large part 
in planting the predominant American political ideas which were antagonistic to 
those dominant in England.” In addition to the part the clergy played in furnishing 
fire and ammunition for the conflict, they added to the heat of the controversy by 
fierce opposition to Catholicism, which in their minds was favored dangerously by the 
Quebec Act. 
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“Miracles and Christianity” (G. W. Wade in the Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 1 

[October, 1913], 162-73). 

The article referred to is in answer to the conservative theologians who contend 
that a non-miraculous Christianity is inconsistent with the belief in a personal spirit 
as the Maker and Absolute Controller of Nature, and that belief in miracles is the 
only safeguard against materialism. The author reviews the considerations which 
tend to show that the only miracles of Christ with historic foundations are the cure 
of mental diseases and such physical maladies as could be effected through the influence 
of mind, and then ventures the answer that in the triumph of the human mind over 
matter and of the human spirit over the animal passions, history affords evidence of 
an agency of a free, intelligent, and moral divine power and that the proof of God’s 
“aliveness” comes also from the influence of great personalities in the sphere of 
morality and religion. Supreme and unique among these as a source of illumination 
and inspiration has been the personality of Jesus. In comparison with the momentous 
factor of his example and teachings, the miracles attributed to him must appear 
secondary in importance. “When the chief objections felt by science are now rein¬ 
forced by doubts arising from criticism, it seems unwise to lay stress on miracles as 
the chief bulwark against materialism.” Belief in the activity of the divine Spirit 
is most effectively defended by pointing to spiritual activities mediated through men, 
the best of whom have ever ascribed all the good in them to a source other than 
themselves. 

“Wider den Pietismus” (Reinhard Liebe in Zeitschrifi filr Theologie und 
Kirche, XXIII [1913], 279~353)- 

The distrust which a normal Lutheran feels toward religious movements with 
exaggerated emotional aspects is a well-known phenomenon. That a German theo¬ 
logical periodical of high scientific standing should devote an entire number to an 
attack against pietism is evidence of great intensity of feeling on the subject. Dr. 
Liebe prefaces his critique by stating that the present reactionary forces in control 
of the state church are counting on the support of pietism. He therefore proceeds 
to expose the weaknesses of this type of religion. By dedaring that many leaden 
of pietism have been only “half-pietists,” he is able to define pietism in terms of the 
most objectionable features of revival theology and practice. Intellectual narrow¬ 
ness, a love for the fantastic in theology, a deliberate and effective use of “mob- 
psychology,” a zeal for propaganda, and a tendency to pathological interpretations 
of religion mark thoroughgoing pietism. Dr. Liebe admits the great religious power 
of the movement; but he feels it to be so dangerous to the spiritual health of Germany 
that he proposes a cessation of the policy of tolerance on the part of liberal theology. 
Not the least interesting aspect of the artide is the passionate feeling of the author, 
emerging in rhetorical passages of singular eloquence. 

“The Peril of a Safe Theology” (Herbert Alden Youtz in the Harvard Theo¬ 
logical Review, VI [1913], 451-60). 

Professor Youtz raises the pertinent question as to the moral consequences of 
safety devices on the persons who trust to such mechanical means rather than to 
their own vigilance. He finds that a “faith” which is not a courageous venture is 
lacking in moral virility. The demand for a “standardized” theology is one which 
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should be resisted by all who care for a vigorous religion. A “safe” theology is 
ineffective in dealing with the problems of modem missionary activity, modem social 
efforts, and modem church life. 

“What Is the Christian Religion?” (Douglas Clyde Macintosh in the Harvard 
Theological Review , VII, No. i [January, 1914], 16-46). 

In reply to an article by Professor B. B. Warfield, in which modem liberalism was 
characterized as “Christless Christianity” and was thus declared to be essentially 
un-Christian, Professor Macintosh undertakes to defend the rights of a “new Chris¬ 
tianity” which shall preserve the “essentials” of the old without its irrationalities. 
He asserts that “essential” Christianity must be historical, must be directed toward 
the true ideal, must be freed from irrationalities, and must possess inherent dynamic to 
persist when irrationalities are removed. Modem critical science pronounces irrational 
the realistic supematuralism to which traditional orthodoxy adheres. If this is essen¬ 
tial Christianity, its essence is bad. But the real core of Christianity is the experience 
of deliverance from sin through the superhuman spiritual power revealed in Christ. 
So long as this experience is a verified fact, the essentials of Christianity will remain, 
no matter what criticism may say concerning the historicity of Jesus or the tenability 
of orthodox doctrine. Faith in a Christlike God, and the living of a Christlike life 
through the power of this faith may be a possession of the New Christianity no less 
than of orthodoxy. For the modem age Christianity must be thus defined, or else 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge that essential Christianity is irrational and 
therefore unworthy to command our allegiance. But when formulated in its “new” 
aspects, it is still found to cherish the figure of Jesus as the real norm of religious faith. 
It is not “Christless.” 

“The Transmission of the Gospel” (D. S. Margoliouth in the Expositor , 

Eighth Series, No. 37 [January, 1914], pp. 61-72). 

The writer’s first conclusion is that the Greek copy of the First Gospel is funda¬ 
mentally a translation of the same Gospel in Syriac preserved in the Lewisian text, 
and that there are to be detected three layers, viz., a Hebrew, a Syriac, and a Greek. 
The evidence for the original Hebrew is found where Matthew has preserved the 
Syriac. For example in Matt. 27:46 the supposed quotation in Greek of the actual 
words of the Savior are only quotations from a Syriac translation of an original Hebrew. 
Again, from the preservation of Syriac words in Mark where the Greek of Matthew does 
not have them the deduction is made that the author of Mark had access to the 
Syriac translation of the earliest Gospel. From a consideration of 7:11 (Greek) and 
its parallel in Matthew, both examined in the light of the Mishnah, the further con¬ 
clusion is drawn that the order for Mark is (1) an original Hebrew Gospel; (2) Semisian 
Syriac; (3) Greek of Matthew; (4) Greek of Mark. 

“Les Buchers et les Auto-da-F6 de PInquisition depuis le Moyen Age” 

(Ch. Moeller in the Revue d*histoire eccUsiastique [October, 1913], 723-51). 

In criticizing Lea’s thesis (History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages , 1888) that 
the inquisition was due to the corruption of the church, the writer takes occasion to 
show that fire as a punishment for heresy had been resorted to in several instances 
prior to the time of the Inquisition. He does not think (vs. Lea) that Frederick H 
in ordaining (1224) fire as the punishment for heresy was making parade of an affected 
zeal for orthodoxy in order to gain favor among his subjects. He shows that a prece- 
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dent for burning had been established by Diocletian in 287 and applied successively 
by Justinian II, Leo the Iconoclast, and Alexis. He notes, moreover, that even in 
Germany the Sachscnspiegd prescribed burning as the penalty for heresy. Nor should 
we fail to notice that Catharism with its extreme asceticism which jeopardized even 
the institution of the family (Lea) ran foul of public sentiment. “ Perhaps it was to 
satisfy the thirst for popular vengeance that Frederick II ordained the burning alive 
of victims in conspectu populi .” 

In discussing the Auto-da-F6 the writer finds himself in almost complete accord 
with Lea, commending especially his conservative and discriminating estimate of the 
comparatively small number of inquisitorial victims. His discussion is valuable 
inasmuch as it gives us considerable information about the Inquisition which Lea’s 
book does not contain. 

“The Sources of Medieval Political Theory and Its Connection with Medieval 
Politics ,, (A. J. Carlyle in the American Historical Review , XIX [1913], 

1-12). 

Mr. Carlyle finds the sources in “the traditional and literary inheritance from the 
philosophical schools of the ancient world” as absorbed and passed on by the Church 
Fathers; in the influence of Christianity; in “the actual temper and concrete facts of 
mediaeval society.” From the last two sources came new and permanently important 
elements of life as well as of theory. In the church was embodied “ the new form of 
the conception of individuality or personality,” “the principle that there are elements 
in human life which .... must forever stand outside of the control of the political 
organization.” Toward the victory of these ideas the church contributed by fighting 
for “the great principle of the freedom of the spiritual society.” From the Middle 
Ages, largely through the agency of feudalism, came the “contractual theory of politi¬ 
cal authority,” “the conception of political liberty as being in its essence nothing else 
than the self-government of the community,” and a permanent form in the method of 
representative government. 

“Archbishop Peckham and Pluralities” (W. T. Waugh in English Historical 

Review [October, 1913], 625). 

This article deals with the administration, by Archbishop Peckham of Canter¬ 
bury, of the Papal decree or Multa, 1215, and the constitution of Ottobon, 1268, 
against the holding of pluralities. Peckham, through the Council of Reading, 1279, 
published the Constitution “ Audistis” for the enforcement in England of the foregoing 
legislation, by which he enacted that any pluralist was to be deprived of all but the 
last benefice he had received, and should he attempt to keep any of the others he should 
lose all and be ineligible for promotion, and, further, whoever in the future should 
obtain two or more benefices without special dispensation should suffer not only the 
loss of all, but excommunication as well. 

A century and a half later William Lyndwood in his Constitution “Provindale” 
characterized Peckham’s constitution as illegal and has left the impression that he was 
influenced to undue mercy at the instance of his suffragans in this zeal for the liberties 
of the English church. 

The object of this writer is to reveal Peckham as an obedient son of the Papacy, 
understanding perfectly the will of Pope Nicholas III, exercising his power in England 
with justifiable discretion, and fulfilling at least the spirit if not the exact letter of the 
“Ius Commune.” 
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“This is a decisive hour for Christian missions.Nothing 

less than the adequacy of Christianity as a world religion is on 
trial.” These words of that well-known statesman-general of 
militant Christianity the world over, John R. Mott, indorsed by 
his nineteen distinguished fellow-commissioners, are to be found in 
the report of Commission Number One, on “Carrying the Gospel 
to All the Non-Christian World,” presented for discussion at the 
remarkable World Missionary Conference which met in Edinburgh 
four years ago. The present article is written to express the con¬ 
viction that the old Christianity, that is, Christianity in its tradi¬ 
tional form, is not adequate, and that only what may be called a 
new Christianity can prove itself adequate to be the religion of the 
world. There has been growing up in our midst what some may 
choose to call a new religion, but what may be less sensationally 
and more correctly styled a new Christianity, which has at least a 
good fighting chance of becoming the religion of the world. The 
world-situation is such, however, that the older Christianity, borne 
down by its traditional impedimenta, no longer has even a fi ghting 
chance. 

It is a considerable fraction of a generation now since the 
Student Volunteer Movement adopted as its watchword “The 
Evangelization of the World in This Generation.” In his little 
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book published during the closing year of the nineteenth century 
and devoted to the exposition and defense of this watchword, Mr. 
Mott is at some pains to distinguish world-evangelization from 
world-conversion and also from world-Christianization. The 
evangelization of the world in this generation means, he says, 

to give all men an adequate opportunity to know Jesus Christ as their Savior, 

and to become his real disciples.It does not mean the conversion of 

the world within the generation. Our part consists in bringing the gospel to 
bear on unsaved men. The results are with the men whom we would reach, 
and with the spirit of God. We have no warrant for believing that all who 

have the gospel preached unto them will accept it.It does not signify 

the Christianization of the world, if by that is meant the permeating of the 
world with Christian ideas and the dominance of the principles of Christian 
civilization in all parts of the world. If one may judge by history, that would 
require centuries. 

To this program and to these distinctions one may very safely 
give a general assent, especially in view of two further points 
explicitly insisted upon in the context. One of these is that the 
program does not involve support of any special eschatological 
theory, as, for example, the premillennial view of the coming of 
Christ. The other point is, in effect, that the evangelization must 
be pedagogical. The Christian religion must be taught; it is not 
always enough simply to “tell the old, old story.” These provisos 
we consider important. One has a right to refuse to be interested 
in what often passes for world-evangelization, viz., the preaching 
of the gospel “for a witness” to all nations, with the idea that with¬ 
out the conversion of any but a comparatively small number of 
individuals, and without any appreciable Christianization of the 
social order at all, “then shall the end come.” There is cause for 
congratulation that it is with no such pessimistic expectation that 
typical and leading Christian propagandists today look forward to 
the results of world-evangelization. Of the thought and spirit of 
those associated with the Student Volunteer Movement in particu¬ 
lar, such an interpretation of the significance of their undertaking 
would be an utter misrepresentation, an unrecognizable caricature. 

But still, we would insist, making due allowance for the reforma¬ 
tion of the conception of world-evangelization, if the Christian 
propaganda is justifiable at all, it is not this world-evangelization 
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that we must chiefly think of, or regard as the end; the end is world- 
Christianization, ultimately, and proximately, world-conversion. 
Except for the sake of world-conversion, world-evangelization is 
meaningless. Except upon the basis of world-conversion, world- 
Christianization is impossible. The fundamental and really prac¬ 
tical question, therefore, is whether, or under what conditions, the 
conversion of the world to Christianity is possible, and an end that 
Christians may rationally work for. It is to this question that we 
shall devote our attention. 

When this question as to the prospects for the conversion of the 
world to Christianity is raised, it will not do for us to fall back upon 
an uncritical optimism. There are obstacles in the way which are 
growing greater rather than less. One of these is emphasized by 
John R. Mott. He says: 

The transition to Christianity is not so natural now as it was formerly. 
The non-Christian religions are recognizing their own inadequacy, are accord¬ 
ingly attempting to adapt themselves to the new conditions, and are manifest¬ 
ing increased activity, enterprise, and aggressiveness. Efforts are being put 
forth to regain and strengthen their influence over classes which have been 
slipping from their grasp and to extend their sway over peoples who have 
hitherto not been reached by them. These efforts are, unfortunately, suc¬ 
ceeding to a great degree, and many are thus being kept away from Chris¬ 
tianity who were open to receive it. 1 

It would be a fairly debatable question, perhaps, whether the 
reformations and revivals within the non-Christian religions are so 
unmixed an evil, even from the standpoint of the interest in world- 
conversion to Christianity, as Mr. Mott seems to think. These 
counter-movements greatly complicate the problem, no doubt; but 
they make it almost inevitable that any Christianity which is to 
win the world must be Christianity refined in the fires of criticism, 
Christianity at its highest and best. But this leads us to speak of 
what seems, from all accounts, to be a more serious handicap to the 
conversion of the world to the older Christianity than the activity 
of non-Christian religions, viz., the irrational and unscientific ele¬ 
ments so intricately involved in the Christian message as it is 
commonly presented by the missionary. Even without this handi¬ 
cap, the case would be problematic enough, for while the Christian 

1 The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions , pp. 49-50. 
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religion in its essence is calculated to meet the deepest needs of 
the human spirit, it makes at the same time the greatest demands 
upon the moral will, so that a whole-hearted Christian decision is 
seldom made without struggle. But when genuine intellectual 
difficulties also stand in the way of conversion, an excuse is fur¬ 
nished for refusal or delay, sufficient in most cases to lead to a final 
rejection of the Christian faith. 

We would, of course, admit that among all peoples there are 
always vast numbers to whom the presence of irrational and unsci¬ 
entific elements in the missionary’s message present no special 
intellectual difficulty. They are those who are low in the scale of 
intellectual ability, or interest, or independence, or education. 
Hitherto on the mission field it has been from this class that con¬ 
versions to Christianity have principally come. Indeed, mission¬ 
aries as a rule soon acquiesce in this state of affairs, regarding it as 
an expression of the will of God, and find solace for themselves, in 
view of their failure to reach the intelligent and educated, in the 
words of the similarly defeated apostle: “Not many wise after the 
flesh are called, but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise, that no flesh should 
glory before God.” Perhaps no one has put the case for submission 
to the prevailing order more strongly than Dr. J. P. Jones, of 
Madura, India, when he says: “It is no disgrace to Christianity, 
indeed it is its glory, that it has, for the last two thousand years, 
first reached and transformed the lower strata of society, and has 
passed on through such to the highest, in its influence and potency .” 1 
But the point is just this, that at the present moment, when Chris¬ 
tianity ought to be beginning to reap great harvests from among the 
cultured, it finds them more alienated and inaccessible than for¬ 
merly, and that on intellectual grounds. The parallel between the 
present situation and the early days of Christianity is perhaps not 
quite so close as Dr. Jones would have us suppose. After Paul, 
Christianity soon came to be interpreted in such accord with the 
best philosophy of the day that it was able, on its merits as a vital 
moral religion, to win its way among the intellectual leaders of the 
day, with comparatively little objection on rational grounds. In 

1 Quoted by Mott, op. eit., p. 116. 
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the history of modem missions we cannot be said to have entered 
as yet upon any corresponding stage, and whether we may reason¬ 
ably expect to do so, or not, is the question which ought to give us 
concern. 

Before proceeding farther, however, it may be well to examine 
more carefully the present situation in comparison with that which 
confronted early Christianity, with a view to gaining suggestions 
for the solution of our modem missionary problem. A comparative 
study reveals numerous and striking similarities of circumstance. 
In comparing antecedents we may go back as far as the time of the 
prophets in the one case and as far as the Protestant Reformation 
in the other. As contact with surrounding peoples of alien faiths 
had tempted the people of Israel and Judah to lapse from their 
more strict but stereotyped traditional religion, and to take up in 
liberal spirit various idolatrous practices, so the Renaissance, open¬ 
ing up to mediaeval Europe through the ancient classics the ideas 
and appreciations of the old pagan culture, led to humanism, with 
its alienation from the traditions, dogmas, and practices of the 
church, even the highest ecclesiastical officers becoming first secret 
doubters, then hypocritical timeservers, and at last openly corrupt 
and the corrupters of the people. In the former crisis the Hebrew 
prophets arose; in the latter, the Protestant reformers. As the 
main results of the prophetic revival were retained, formally at 
least, in the legalistic Judaism which followed, so Protestant ortho¬ 
doxy undertook to preserve what had been produced by the 
Reformation. Then, again, as there appeared two mutually an¬ 
tagonistic movements in Judaism, the one liberal and bringing the 
national religion under the influence of the surrounding Hellenic 
culture, the other conservative, intensifying the national faith and 
hope by means of apocalyptic visions and eschatological predictions, 
so it was in the later instance. Two opposing tendencies were 
manifested, the one in deism and rationalism, the other in pietism 
and the evangelical revival. Moreover, as “it was the narrow 
Jews who insisted on proselytism ,” 1 so it was from the conservative 
but fervently evangelical movement, which had broken down the 

1 F. C. Porter, art. “ Proselyte ” in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible , with reference 
to Josephus, Vita , XXIII, xxxi. 
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rigidity of the old Calvinism, that the modem missionary move¬ 
ment originated . 1 And still the parallelism holds. In their mis¬ 
sionary efforts Jewish proselytism and Judaizing Christianity were 
confronted by an imposing intellectual culture developed under the 
influence of Greek philosophy, in the light of which certain features 
of Judaism and of that primitive Christianity which was still essen¬ 
tially Jewish necessarily appeared barbaric and irrational—“to the 
Greek, foolishness.” In consequence of this, instead of a world- 
conversion to these Jewish forms of religion several unexpected 
results followed. In the first place, certain decadent gentile reli¬ 
gions were galvanized into new life and gained many converts. 
Moreover, there arose, under the influence of current philosophy, 
some vigorous new religions, the most important of which was 
neo-Platonism. And, finally, most unexpectedly and yet not un¬ 
naturally, by some supposed converts the new religion was so over- 
Hellenized, as in Gnosticism, that very little of the original was 
retained in either doctrine or spirit. Now each of these elements 
of the earlier situation has its counterpart in that which confronts 
the Christian missionary today. Corresponding to the Greek 
philosophical culture we have the influence of modem science, in 
the light of which much that has been associated with the older 
Christianity seems hopelessly discredited. For example, a mis¬ 
sionary to Japan tells us that among educated Japanese “the 
impression prevails that the missionary is behind the times with 
his reading and studies, and that the Christianity which he teaches 
is no longer believed in the West.”* ' Corresponding to the revived 
and the new religions of the earlier period we have revivals and 
reformations of Buddhism, Vedantism, Shintoism, and Islam; and 
as new religions, Bahaism, Tenrikyo, new varieties of Hinduism, 
our own Christian Science, Theosophy, and many others. Finally, 
corresponding to Gnosticism we have the over-Brahmanized or 
ultra-pantheistic form into which Christianity has been cast in that 
religious philosophy which claims to be the consummation of what 

1 It is instructive to remember that it was Andrew Fuller, who, after the Wesleyan 
revival, had led the English Baptists out of their hyper-Calvinism, who was also most 
intimately associated with Carey in the inception of the foreign missionary movement. 

2 Report of the World Missionary Conference , xp/o, IV, “The Missionary Message,” 
p. 114. 
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was dimly foreshadowed by historic Christianity, viz., monistic or 
absolute idealism. 

But in the midst of the conflicting forces of the early centuries 
there emerged and developed the new religion, which was vital 
enough, and finally became, for the thought of the time, rational 
enough, to survive in the competitive struggle and to become the 
religion of the known world. The Christianity to which the West¬ 
ern world was converted may be regarded as having been, in a 
sense, a new Judaism, vitalized by the spiritual experience of its 
great prophetic leaders, Jesus above all, and rationalized into uni¬ 
versality for that day by a host of thinkers from Philo the Jew to 
John of Damascus. Our present-day problem, then, is to find the 
equivalent in our own situation to the vital, rationalized Chris¬ 
tianity which triumphed over all competitors in the early centuries 
of our era. It is a problem in the “ rule of three ”: to find a religion 
related to the older Christianity today as the Christianity which 
won the Western world was related to the older Judaism. As 
Hellenized Christianity was a new and universal Judaism, rational 
to the philosophical thought of an earlier day, so the religion which 
is to convert the world today must be, we may surmise, a new and 
universal Christianity, rational to the critical thought of a scien¬ 
tific age. 

We must now pass from generalities to a discussion in more 
specific terms. It has for some time been the fashion for the more 
broad-minded missionaries to make vague admissions as to the 
necessity of modifying Christianity as we have known it, in order 
to adapt it to the needs of the mission field. Commonly it has been 
said that we must not insist upon the “Western” elements in our 
religion. For example, in Volume III of the Edinburgh Conference 
reports, which deals with Christian education, it is maintained that 
“the success of Christian missions will not be achieved by Western¬ 
izing or Europeanizing the East, .... but by contributing to the 
development of an oriental type of Christianity, or as many oriental 
types as the varieties of national life shall demand. ,,x This may 
mean much or little. As Dr. Murray, of Japan, writes: “The 
idea of Christianity perplexing native converts by the Western 

1 Op. cit. f 264 . 
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forms is a good deal overdone by theorists .” 1 And Dr. Imbrie, also 
of Japan, has this to say: “There are those who hold that the 
Christianity of Japan will be quite a different thing from that of 
the West. But, when it comes to definiteness of statement, what 
is said amounts practically to this, that the Christianity of Japan 
will retain the ethical elements and dispense with the super¬ 
natural .” 2 

An examination of the objections most persistently made on 
intellectual grounds by intelligent and well-educated non-Christians 
against the Christian religion as it has been presented to them, 
shows that it is chiefly with the miracles, the older view of the 
atonement, and the orthodox doctrines of the person of Christ and 
of the Trinity that difficulty is felt. Goldwin Smith once made the 
statement that the Old Testament was a millstone about the neck 
of Christianity; but now, thanks to the higher criticism, as mis¬ 
sionaries are themselves at length assuring us, this is no longer the 
case on the mission field. It is not the Old Testament that is the 
millstone about the neck of Christianity, but the old supernatural- 
ism, the old evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy. This has been 
frankly reported by leading missionaries in large numbers. 

First, as to the old Christian supematuralism. In general the 
more primitive and uneducated peoples have no more difficulty with 
stories of the miraculous than children have with fairy tales. The 
one exception is that animists, as Johannes Wameck tells us, cannot 
accept the idea of the resurrection of the body, for the reason that, 
according to their theory, at death the soul enters into other men 
or animals as vital power, while the spirit goes into practical non¬ 
existence as a mere phantom in the lower world; there is nothing 
left, therefore, to reanimate the dead body . 3 The uneducated 
Chinese are commonly devil-worshipers and grossly superstitious. 
Among the educated, however, there is strong skeptical opposition 
to stories of the miraculous. Several leading missionaries report 
that the biblical miracles, particularly the stories of the virgin birth 
and the resurrection of Christ, are obstacles to the acceptance of 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference , ipio, IV, in, 120. 

•Op, cit. t IV, 121. 

*Op. cit., IV, 33-34. 
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Christianity by scholars . 1 Among the educated Japanese, doc¬ 
trines involving the miraculous or supernatural are “denied or 
treated with contempt as mere superstitions.” The impression is 
very widespread that in the West, because of its conflict with 
science, Christianity is quite discredited. Baron Tsuzuki sums up 
the situation in these words: 

That, in spite of the best efforts of missionaries, Christianity does not 
make a marked progress here is simply due to the fact that the higher and 
educated classes are not prone and receptive to the miraculous and super¬ 
natural. How can it be otherwise when Western missionaries preach us blind 
faith in the sanctity of the Bible, and the consequent acceptance of all the 
miracles contained therein, while Western teachers and professors preach us 
the supremacy of reason, the necessity of scrutiny, and disbelief of anything 
supernatural.* 

To the typical educated Hindu, stories of physical miracle are 
not impressive. This is not necessarily because they are felt to be 
incredible, but rather because they can have for him no religious 
value.* As Keshab Chundar Sen said to Dr. R. A. Hume, thirty 
years ago, the Hindus as a whole will never care as to whether or 
not the body of Jesus rose from the dead ; 4 their interest is in the 
eternal reality of the spirit. 

Now it will not do to dismiss this united protest against the 
traditional idea of the supernatural and miraculous as being due 
to mere perversity of heart. It is intellectually honest, and it is 
not unreasonable. Take, for instance, a miracle story that is 
commonly said to be especially well authenticated, the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand. How shall we regard it if we are to 
be reasonable and to retain our intellectual self-respect ? Shall we 
say that barley grew after it was ground into flour and baked into 
bread, and that fishes multiplied after they were not only dead, 
but cooked and broken into fragments ? Or shall we say that per¬ 
haps Jesus and his disciples gave to the hungry multitude all the 
food that they themselves had, and that others, following their 
example, as the baskets were passed around, gave from their own 
provisions what they did not need for themselves, with the result 

1 Ibid., IV, 44, 63. 

1 Op. cit., IV, 86-87; m-12. } Ibid., IV, 188. 

4 Hume, Missions from Ike Modem View, p. 207. 
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that, after all had eaten and had enough, there was still some food 
left over? Then the element of the marvelous and supernatural 
would appear as something that had been introduced through mis¬ 
interpretation or exaggeration in the telling. Or perhaps—to offer 
a second natural explanation as an alternative—the story of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude is a transformation into miracle 
story of what was originally one of the parables of Jesus—the 
parable of the Bread of Life. This view of the narrative would be 
similar to what is now a widely accepted explanation of the legend 
of the apparently so un-“ Christlike” miracle of the cursing of the 
fig-tree, that it arose as a not unnatural transformation of the 
parable of the Fig-Tree, which we also have in the gospel story. 
Which way of explaining the story is the more rational and scien¬ 
tific ? Is it not clear that those who are interested in the propaga¬ 
tion of the essentials of the Christian religion must be reasonable 
if they are to win well-informed and reasonable men ? And does 
not this mean that Christianity must revise its attitude toward the 
miraculous and supernatural, or else resign itself to continuing for 
a time as the religion of some of the unscientific and superstitious 
only, with the prospect of finally disappearing when all classes and 
nations shall have come under the influence of scientific modes of 
thought ? 

But it is not the older supematuralism alone that is criticized; 
there are widespread and persistent objections to the older Christian 
evangelicalism also. Among the uncultured animistic peoples, with 
their childlike credulity and mental confusion, the reaction to the 
story of God’s vicarious punishment of his sinless Son is, as might 
be expected, various. Some accept it without hesitation; others, 
also without hesitation, reject it . 1 Among the Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese there is the usual difficulty with the traditional doctrine of the 
cross.® Mohammedans also have their objections . 3 But it is from 
the Hindus, with their idea of redemption as something to be 
accomplished in and through the individual’s experience of mystical 
union with the Supreme Being, that the strongest protests against 
the older Christian evangelicalism are heard. To begin with, much 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference , 1910, IV, 32. 

* Ibid., IV, 59, 113. J Ibid., IV, 136. 
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opposition to the Christian faith is aroused, we are told, “by the 
insistence on the doctrine of eternal punishment, which was a 
prominent characteristic of the preaching of missionaries a genera¬ 
tion ago, and still characterizes the teaching of a certain number .” 1 
It is not that the Hindus disbelieve in future retribution. On the 
contrary, they “have a keen sense of retributive justice. ,, Indeed, 
it is this which accounts not only for their objection to the tradi¬ 
tional Christian doctrine of future punishment, but also for their 
objection to the “plan of salvation” of the older Christian evan¬ 
gelicalism. They have “great difficulty in believing that the 
death of another, although he be an incarnation of God, can in any 
degree mitigate the consequences of human action.” Several mis¬ 
sionaries, in reporting for the Edinburgh Conference, spoke of the 
“harm done to the Christian cause in India by the crude repre¬ 
sentation of the sacrifice of Christ.” Indeed, the prevailing testi¬ 
mony was to the effect that “forensic views of the atoning death of 
Christ do not attract, but rather repel, the Indian mind, and that 
this repulsion is by no means confined to those whose minds are 
held captive by the Karma system .” 2 But the Hindu objection to 
the older Christian evangelicalism goes deeper still. As the Bishop 
of Lahore writes: “History is of course to the Hindu caviare, and 
a faith presented to him as based on facts of history, out of which 
directly arise its fundamental truths, is at the outset seriously 
handicapped.” Several other missionaries mention the same dif¬ 
ficulty. T. E. Slater writes: 

To the Hindu it seems impossible to find a sure foundation for the eternal 
truths of religion in the accidents or incidents of time. History belongs to the 
realm of the unreal and illusory; and the unreal and the evanescent are not 
worth recording. “Is it possible,” they ask, “that our faith in God should be 
made to depend upon the veracity of a historical fact occurring many cen¬ 
turies ago; and that our salvation should be staked upon it?” 

“The only reality to the Indian mind is spiritual life,” writes 
F. W. Steinthal; “facts are but casual phenomena. A thought 
is of more value than a fact, an illustration as valid as an argument.” 
Another writes: “To seek the foundation of the whole world's 

1 ibid,, IV, 193-94. 

*Op. cil. t IV, 168, 191; cf. p. 315. 
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salvation in a particular fact nineteen hundred years ago, is an 
absurdity and arrogance against the religious life of the world, and 
is looked upon as an expression of the gross and unspiritual way 
in which the materialistic West deals with spiritual matters.” It 
is not Christ as historic fact that impresses the Hindu, but the 
Christ-ideal . 1 

Now what shall we say to these honest criticisms of our tradi¬ 
tional Christian “plan of salvation” ? To refer first to the theory 
of substitutionary atonement, or vicarious punishment, instead 
of insisting, as some missionary boards do, that all candidates for 
the foreign field should assent to that interpretation of the death 
of Christ, would it not be more reasonable if they were to reject as 
disqualified for missionary service any whose intellectual endow¬ 
ments and moral sensibilities were such that they could see no suffi¬ 
cient reason for revising traditional Christianity at this point? 
Was it not made clear enough by the Sodnians—to go no farther 
back—that there can be no just punishment where there is no 
guilt, and that a transfer of guilt from the sinner to the innocent 
is impossible, inconceivable? It is not necessary, in order to 
escape from the poverty of the positive doctrine of the Sodnians, 
that we should close our eyes to the positive value of their negative 
work. 

And even with reference to the depreciation of the religious 
function of the historical, the Hindu is not in unmitigated error. 
To insist that we cannot know God except through the medium of 
historical facts, which facts in turn we also know only mediately, 
is to say that we cannot know God directly at all, and to leave 
religious faith to the tender merdes of historical critidsm. We 
must teach the Hindu to make a religious use of history, and above 
all, of the historic personality of Jesus; but we ourselves must 
learn to use history as not abusing it—to use it as a stepping-stone 
toward, not as a substitute for, direct knowledge of God. 

But it is not only against the older Christian supematuralism 
and the older Christian evangelicalism that wdghty objections are 
encountered on the foreign field; there are objections against what 
we may call the older Christian orthodoxy , in the narrower sense of 

1 Op . cU. t IV, 166-67, 188. 
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the word, i.e., the Trinitarian and christological dogmas as formu¬ 
lated by the “orthodox” Greek church, and accepted in traditional 
fashion by Western Christendom, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
Among the Chinese there is great opposition to the idea of the 
divinity of Christ. This is reported by several missionaries, and a 
Chinese Christian, C. T. Wang, writes: 

The thing that has awakened the greatest opposition is the necessity of 
accepting Christ as divine. I have not met one student who has found, or 
has attempted to find, a fault with Christianity or in the life of Christ, but it 
is an everyday experience to hear students argue that it is unnecessary to 
consider Jesus as divine.” 1 

The Japanese also very commonly object to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ.* The Hindus, on the other hand, are quite pre¬ 
pared to give Christ a place among the gods ; 3 but this, of course, 
is not the Christian idea. Popular, polytheistic Hinduism would 
say Christ is a god among millions of gods; philosophical Hindus, 
Vedantists, would say that the true Self in Christ, like the true Self 
in every man, is the One and Only Supreme Being. Among 
Moslems not only is the divinity, or deity, of Christ utterly repug¬ 
nant to their conception of the unity and transcendence of God; 
even the thought of God as having a begotten Son, crassly as they 
interpret this relationship, is condemned as blasphemy. It is also 
from Mohammedans, of course, that the strongest protests come 
against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Others have felt the 
difficulty, to be sure, some even of the Japanese Christians having 
been led to express doubt as to this dogma . 4 But the Moslem is 
especially insistent that Trinitarianism means tritheism, and hence 
a relapse into that polytheism from which Mohammed rescued his 
followers. Some of the missionaries therefore “desire very cor¬ 
dially a careful restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity, so as to 
throw into prominence the unity of the Godhead, and thus to meet 
this reproach .” 3 Moslems persistently fail to appreciate, or refuse 
to accept as real, the monotheism of Christianity . 6 

1 op. tit., IV, 63; cf. p. 44. 

* Report of the World Missionary Conference , IV, 87. 

>Ibid., IV, 193. * Ibid., IV, 135. 

4 Ibid., IV, 113. 4 Ibid., IV, 242. 
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Now here again it cannot be said that the objections raised by 
non-Christians are altogether unreasonable. The old orthodoxy is 
no more beyond criticism than the old supematuralism or the old 
evangelicalism. So far as the deity of Christ is concerned, while 
reserving the right to express in another connection the heartiest 
agreement with the Christian appreciation of the unique religious 
function and value of the person of Christ, we would unhesitatingly 
pronounce intellectually and religiously absurd the dogma that the 
historic person, Jesus, who worshiped, and recognized his depend¬ 
ence upon, the one and only God, was or is himself God. As for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that is to be understood as an ingenious 
and, on the whole, historically serviceable makeshift. It is best 
appreciated in the light of its origin. As introductory to our 
evaluation of this historic formula we cannot do better than quote 
a paragraph from a recent work by Professor B. W. Bacon : x 

The literature of the New Testament must be understood historically if 
understood at all. It must be understood as the product, we might almost 
say the precipitate, of the greatest period in the history of religion. It repre¬ 
sents the meeting and mutual adjustment of two fundamental and complemen¬ 
tary conceptions of religion. The antithesis is not merely that between the 
particularism of the Jew and the universalism of the Gentile. It is an an¬ 
tithesis of the social ideal of Law and Prophets against the individual ideal of 
personal redemption through union with the divine Spirit , which lay at the heart 
of all vital HeUenistic religious thought in this period of the Empire. Christianity 
as we know it , the religion of humanity as it has come to be, the ultimate world- 
religion as we believe it is destined to be, is a resultant of these two factors , 
Semitic and Aryan , the social and the individual ideal. Its canonized literature 
represents the combination. On the one side the social ideal is predominant. 
It perpetuates the gospel of Jesus in the form of Matthean and Petrine tradition, 
supplemented by apocalypse, which tradition attaches conjecturally to the 
name of John. The goal it seeks is the Kingdom of God, righteousness and 
peace on earth as in heaven. On the other side the individual ideal predomi¬ 
nates. It perpetuates the gospel about Jesus in the form of the Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine of his person, regarded as the norm and type of spiritual 
life. The goal it seeks is personal immortality by moral fellowship with God. 
Its faith is sonship, by participation in the divine nature, without limitation 
in time, without loss of individual identity. Both types of gospel are justified 
in claiming to emanate from Jesus of Nazareth; but neither without the other 
can claim to fully represent the significance of his spirit and life. 

1 The Making of the New Testament , pp. 247-48. The italics, except in the latter 
half of the quotation, are mine. 
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We would make here what is practically the same distinction, 
calling the two types of religion combined in Christianity (the 
Jewish and the Hellenic), after their predominant characteristic, 
practical and mystical religion respectively. We would have it 
remembered, however, that While practical religion may become 
metaphysical, and while mystical religion may become moral, prac¬ 
tical religion, as it develops in rationality through experience, must 
become moral, and mystical religion, as it develops in rationality 
through meditation upon the world of non-mystical experience, 
must become metaphysical. In its beginnings Christianity was 
already highly moral, but only implicitly metaphysical. Its pro¬ 
gressive rational adaptation to a Greek environment made it neces¬ 
sary that its implicit metaphysical basis should be gradually made 
explicit. This task was bravely undertaken by the Greek church, 
with the Trinitarian theology as the final result. Now it is possible 
for us to see, in the perspective of history, that what the Greek 
theologians were really feeling after, religiously, was the undimin¬ 
ished conservation of the values of both the practical and the 
mystical elements of Christianity. But this was a difficult under¬ 
taking. There is, in appearance at least, a flat contradiction 
between the theology demanded by moral, practical religion, and 
that suggested by a highly developed mystical religion. Practical 
religion seeks an almighty, supramundane, personal God; growing 
in rationality and morality, it issues in ethical monotheism. Mys¬ 
ticism has ordinarily claimed to have an intuitive certainty as to 
the immanence, particularly in that mystical experience itself, of 
a seemingly impersonal, or better, superpersonal Divine Being, 
or Absolute. The problem for the early theologians was how to 
retain the belief in the personal transcendent God of providence 
and judgment demanded by moral, practical religion, and at the 
same time hold to the immanence of the seemingly superpersonal 
Divine Substance or Ultimate Reality within human experience— 
above all in the person of Christianity’s Founder, but also in a 
special measure in the religious experience of the Christian. The 
Trinitarian theologians are to be appreciated more unreservedly for 
what they attempted than for what they achieved. What they 
really did was a clumsy enough performance. Their way of syn- 
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thesizing the demands of practical religion with the intuitions of 
mystical religion was little more than to add the two together. 
Practical religion had one transcendent, personal God—the Father 
Almighty, Lord of heaven and earth. Mystical religion had a 
transcendent, superpersonal divine Essence or Substance, a supreme 
manifestation of the Divine in the historic Founder of the religion, 
and a continued manifestation of the Divine in Christian religious 
experience. Now the Divine, according to mystical religion, was 
eternal; and according to practical religion, personal. The Divine 
Presence manifested in Christ was therefore to be regarded as an 
Eternal Person, as was also the Divine Presence manifested in 
Christian religious experience. An inventory of the total assets of 
Christian faith would have contained the following items: a super¬ 
personal Divine Substance or Essence, and three eternal Divine 
Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The first Person 
was the contribution of Jewish religion; the second and third Per¬ 
sons, as well as the superpersonal Absolute, stood in closest affilia¬ 
tion with the Hellenic consciousness. The one Substance and the 
three Persons were taken together as constituting the Godhead, the 
form of monotheism being retained by regarding the Persons as 
hypostases or substances of the one ultimate Substance. By means 
of the Platonic idea of the universal as the ultimately real, there 
was imparted, for the Greek philosopher, an appearance of rational¬ 
ity and even of profundity to this Trinitarian monotheism. But 
when the dogma was imported into Western Christendom, the 
Greek philosophy was left behind; consequently acceptance of the 
now unintelligible formula had to be enforced by external authority 
with threats of eternal punishment for the unbeliever. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Mohammedan fails to see the 
point when we insist that our Trinitarian faith is still monotheistic ? 
Not that we would justify his position as against the faith of the 
Christian. What the Greek fathers attempted, we must attempt, 
viz., to hold together the values of moral, practical religion and 
those of philosophical, mystical religion; but their solution we need 
not accept. The Mohammedan, however, does not even appre¬ 
ciate the problem. His religion is a reversion to Judaism. But 
while Islam, originally Semitic, like Judaism, is fundamentally a 
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practical religion, Hindu religion, Aryan, like the Greek, is funda¬ 
mentally mystical. Christianity, a blend of Semitic and Aryan 
religion, is both practical and mystical. Hinduism and Islam have 
long contended for the possession of India, but each is too one¬ 
sided fully to meet the religious needs of a mystical people in a 
practical age. If Christians did but fully realize where the strength 
of their own religion lies, they would undertake the reconstruction 
of their doctrine of God so as to conserve thereby and mediate to 
the non-Christian world the values of a religion that is both prac¬ 
tical and philosophical, both mystical and moral. 

Our interpretation, then, of the present crisis in Christian mis¬ 
sions, to which Mr. Mott refers in such emphatic language, is 
simply this: Just as in Christian lands multitudes have been or are 
being alienated from the older Christianity on grounds of scientific 
knowledge and rational reflection, so among non-Christian peoples, 
with the progress of science and intellectual independence multi¬ 
tudes have already passed, or in increasing numbers are rapidly 
passing, beyond the possibility of being converted to the older 
Christianity. China and Japan, with their hunger and thirst after 
the results and method of modem science, will never be converted 
to the older Christian supematuralism. India, with her genius for 
rational speculation, will never be converted to the older Christian 
evangelicalism. The followers of Mohammed, with their zeal for 
monotheistic faith, will never as a body, or even in considerable 
numbers, be converted to the older Christian orthodoxy. Nor is 
it rational to work for such conversions. 

It is not that we would justify the rejection of Christianity. 
Those who will have nothing to do with Christianity, simply 
because of certain unscientific and irrational elements that have 
come to be associated with it during the course of its history, are 
themselves acting in a way that is neither scientific nor rational, 
nor for their own true welfare. China and Japan are rapidly 
becoming, not simply agnostic, but atheistic and materialistic; and 
already the inevitable lowering of moral ideals can be noticed. 
India, in rejecting the Christian evangel, is shutting herself off from 
the experience of moral redemption. The followers of Mohammed, 
in rejecting the Christian Trinity have at the same time practically 
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denied themselves the revelation-value of the person of Christ, and 
the normative value of the Christ-ideal for religious experience and 
moral conduct. What the Chinese and Japanese most need in 
Christianity is closely associated with that to which they object 
most strenuously, viz., its supernaturalism. The same thing is 
true of the Hindus with reference to Christian evangelicalism, and 
of the Moslems with reference to Christian orthodoxy. These 
peoples are to blame for their lack of discrimination. If they are 
scientific and rational enough to be able to detect intellectual 
defects in the older Christianity, they ought also to be discerning 
enough to appreciate its essential soundness and inherent strength. 

But still more is the missionary to be blamed when he fails— 
as he often does—to help or encourage the non-Christian or the 
convert to make this discrimination. We read of doctrines as dis¬ 
credited as that of the guilt of original sin, and creeds as antiquated 
as the Thirty-nine Articles, being imposed upon the native Chris¬ 
tians as tests of Christian faith; and there are not a few complaints 
to the effect that independence of thought on the part of converts 
is suppressed rather than encouraged by missionaries in general . 1 
Such ultraconservatism in the present crisis is simply suicidal. 
Learners must be allowed to be honestly radical from the beginning, 
if we would have them truly conservative in the end. 

* Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, II, 260-63; III, *63; IV, 203. 

[To he concluded in October] 
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Neither the word “dogmatics” nor the word “ontology” is 
much in favor in these days. “Dogmatics” suggests the intrusion 
of ecdesiatical authority into the work of determining truth, and 
the making of arbitrary assumptions, which must not be criticized. 
“Ontology” suggests cutting loose from the facts of experience, 
indulging in barren speculation, attempting flights of thought in 
a vacuum. Why consider the relation of two such subjects as 
these ? Must the House of Lords forego heraldry ? Where is the 
progressive of such unnatural feeling as to insist upon that ? Why, 
then, should not dogmatics occupy itself with ontology? Many 
will be inclined to say: By all means, let these two obsolete dis¬ 
ciplines consort together as they will! They are the cast-off cowl 
and wig of human learning. Let them hang together peacefully in 
the same closet! 

But in spite of their unfortunate associations, these terms are 
hard to dispense with. They are still useful as code words, if 
nothing more. They may be taken as economical symbols for 
important intellectual transactions—to be used until some better 
substitutes are provided. Translating these code terms into longer 
expressions, we may state our question as follows: Must the intel¬ 
lectual interpretation of the Christian religion forego all philosoph¬ 
ical theories as to the ultimate nature of existence ? 

Such being the theme upon which the editors of the Journal 
have requested a discussion, it must be recognized to be a vital one, 
growing out of present movements of thought. For there is unmis¬ 
takably a widespread desire for a new intellectual grasp on the 
Christian religion. Criticism has liberated theological thinking, 
history has gathered much new material concerning Christianity, 
the urgent problems of our time cause men to realize afresh their 
need for a vital faith; but many feel that they still lack a firm hold 
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on the essence of Christianity and on its meaning for the present 
day. We have a right to expect that this want will not be left 
entirely unsatisfied, and to look for a new period of vigorously 
constructive theological thinking. 

But we ought also to note that, contemporaneous with this new 
impulse to theology, there is a new impulse to fresh philosophical 
theories about the ultimate nature of existence. The several 
sciences have been so diligently and fruitfully cultivated that old 
points of view are proving inadequate and new schools of scientific 
thought are arising, like neo-vitalism in biology—and even new 
sciences, like physical chemistry—and our conceptions of matter, 
of energy, of life, of mind, and of evolution, biological and cosmic, 
are undergoing radical re-examination and important changes. 
The consequence is a strange perturbation in the field of meta¬ 
physics. The balance of power in metaphysical matters is threat¬ 
ened by the new forces entering the field as the result of revolutions 
and democratic movements in various parts of the intellectual 
world. The triple alliance between absolute idealism, episte¬ 
mology, and logic is menaced. The triple entente between empiri¬ 
cism, agnosticism, and universal parallelism seems to be falling apart. 
All the ultimate questions have been reopened, and metaphysics 
and ontology are commanding such attention as has not been given 
them for two generations. 

Now our question is: Ought these two fresh interests—the 
theological and the speculative—to keep apart ? Should the only 
relation between them be a careful delimitation of boundaries? 
Or might each be stimulated and made more fruitful by being in 
active relation to the other, and by some measure of interchange 
of results ? 

Before proceeding to the discussion of this question, however, 
I wish to guard against a narrowing of its scope. It would not be 
profitable to become involved in debate about the subdivisions of 
theology. One might' say that ontology must be foregone by 
dogmatics, but on the other hand that it must be made use of in 
apologetics or a philosophy of the Christian religion. However 
that may be, let us keep to the broader question of how the task of 
the Christian theologian, taken as a whole, is related to ontology. 
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Should the Christian theologian, in undertaking to give the most 
adequate intellectual interpretation of Christianity to this present 
time, enter the field of ontology, or seek assistance from it ? 

I 

First of all, let us remind ourselves of the situation which gives 
rise to this question. The question has its origin in the influence 
of the Ritschlian theology among us. When Ritschl laid down the 
requirement that metaphysics must be excluded from theology, he 
referred more specifically to ontology, and to a metaphysical cos¬ 
mology which is essentially the same as ontology. Metaphysics 
in the sense of a theory of knowledge he desired to retain, but meta¬ 
physics in the ontological sense he rejected . 1 And the same position 
is held by the thoroughgoing Ritschlian today. Now Ritschlianism 
is the most fruitful movement of our time in the field of systematic 
theology. And on precisely this point of turning aside from 
ontology it has voiced a widespread impulse in modem religious 
thought. The clear-cut declaration that in matters theological 
ontology was irrelevant brought relief and a sense of liberation to 
many. They felt that such a declaration showed how faith might 
throw off much that had been burdensome, and be left free to 
emphasize the vital things in religion. There is probably no 
liberal theology in this country that does not owe some quickening 
influence to Ritschlianism, and in such influence the reaction 
against ontology usually has played a part. Hence the idea that 
dogmatics, or theology in general, should forego ontology has 
become pretty well naturalized among our habits of thought. 

But in order to realize more fully the strength of the contention 
that dogmatics should exclude ontology, we shall do well to recall 
some of the causes which led Ritschl himself to put forth this con¬ 
tention. That Ritschl had a great work to do for theology few 
will be disposed to deny. That work may be characterized as the 
setting forth of the ethical religion which he saw in the historic 
Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the supreme saving 
force for the modem world. But in carrying out this task Ritschl 
found himself in opposition to three great contemporary tendencies 

1 Thedogie und Metaphysik , ist ed. (1881), pp. 7 and 38. 
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in Christianity—confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism. Over 
against these tendencies he emphasized the fact that Christianity 
was a question of personal experience rather than of dogma, that 
the experience was determined by a revelation which could not be 
sublimated into speculative terms, that the revelation was given 
with absolute sufficiency in the historic Christ and could not be 
transcended by mystical experience, and that the appropriation of 
Christ by faith meant a life of moral freedom and loving, self- 
sacrificing service. The three tendencies named, being themselves 
to a large extent diverse, reacted against Ritschl, each in its char¬ 
acteristic way. But one point they had in common. They all 
considered that dogmatics must be in alliance with ontology, and 
they all found Ritschl’s teaching wanting in this important respect. 
Thus to a remarkable degree Ritschl’s defense of the ethical religion 
revealed in the historic Christ appears to have been bound up with 
his rejection of ontology. 

But let us note more particularly why Ritschl found that the 
question of ontology formed the center of the opposition between 
himself and contemporary theological tendencies which in many 
respects were so different in character. First of all we should recall 
that Ritschl used the terms “metaphysics” and “ontology” in a 
very special, though well-authorized, sense. Metaphysics, in so 
far as it is fully equivalent to ontology, he defined in the same way 
as did Aristotle, that is, as the discipline which investigates the 
universal grounds of all being, and which therefore leaves out of 
account the distinction between nature and spirit . 1 (Metaphysics, 
in the other sense in which Ritschl rejected it, namely, as cos¬ 
mology, also ignores the distinction between nature and spirit; 
hence the term “ontology” may be taken as representative of that 
against which Ritschl reacts in metaphysics.) According to these 
definitions, as Ritschl pointed out, ontology is a priori incapable 
of dealing with reality in its concrete fulness, and therefore an 
entirely inadequate form of knowledge, so far as the spiritual world 
is concerned. The higher worth in the realm of spiritual reality, 
he contended, belonged to “psychological and ethical modes of 

1 Op. eit., p. 6. Rccktfertigung uni Versiihnung, Vol. in, 4th ed., p. 16 (Eng. 
trass., p. 16). 
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judgment.” At the same time he observed the tendency of meta¬ 
physics, or ontology, to subordinate all other knowledge to itself, 
because it dealt with reality in general by a priori methods. Hence 
he felt that theology could suffer only by an alliance with ontology. 

Ritschl’s attack upon confessionalism for an unwarranted use 
of ontology, or of a priori metaphysics, was directed first against 
its use of natural theology, and particularly against the employing 
of the traditional arguments for the existence of God. He rejected 
these arguments, because, at best, they could only establish a 
unitary world-ground . 1 But this idea of a world-ground, he insisted, 
falls far short of the all-important distinction between nature and 
spirit. It cannot possibly lead us to the God whom we know in 
Christ. But because these arguments are made the foundation 
of revelation, and because they purport to be an a priori demon¬ 
stration, they actually obscure the true nature of religious knowl¬ 
edge and tend to empty the idea of God of its Christian meaning. 

Further, Ritschl attacked the use which confessionalism made 
of ontology in a series of Christian doctrines. He protested against 
the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, on the ground that it 
directly prevented men from recognizing the divinity of Jesus’ 
actual, historical, human life itself. He likewise set aside the doc¬ 
trine of kenosis, for the reason that it only allowed one to think 
that the historical Jesus partook of deity, instead of enabling one 
to recognize that his historical life itself was divine . 3 The same 
abandonment of the ontology of the confessionalists is implicit in 
his attitude toward the doctrine of the Trinity, when he says that 
the threefold name of God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—is to be 
applied to God’s revelation of himself; and again in the instance of 
the Holy Spirit, when he says that the Spirit is the power of God 
enabling us to appropriate the revelation of the Father through 
his Son.* Finally, the confusions of the doctrine of original sin— 
reducible to the debate as to whether sin pertains to the substance 

* Theologit und Metapkysik, p. n. Rechtferligung und VcrsVhnung, p. 17 (Eng. 
trans., p. 17). 

* Theologic und Metapkysik , p. 57. Rechtfertigung und Verstihnung , pp. 385, 386 
(Eng. trans., pp. 407,408). 

*Op. cit., pp. 260,444 (Eng. trans., pp. 273, 471-2), 
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of man or his qualities (accidents)—are attributed by Ritschl to 
the intrusions of ontology into Christian doctrine . 1 

In addition, then, to natural theology, Ritschl rejected the 
piecemeal use of ontology in the field of Christian revelation. He 
felt that the invoking of ontology to support certain supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition beclouded and curtailed the 
essence of Christian truth. The ethical religion revealed in Jesus 
was hampered and suppressed rather than served by such a process. 
The ontology by which men sought to explain the ethical value of 
Jesus tended to diminish that value. The natural theology 
designed to furnish a foundation for the Christian faith in God 
tended to substitute for that faith an idea of God less than Christian. 
Hence theology must forego ontology in order that the revelation 
of God in the historical Jesus might not suffer obscuration or cur¬ 
tailment. 

Ritschl’s opposition to the Hegelian influence in theology was 
likewise expressed by his rejection of ontology, but his criticism of 
the Hegelian ontology was somewhat different from his criticism 
upon the ontology of confessionalism. Ritschl saw in the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute something that tended to foster a 
type of religious consciousness altogether different from the Chris¬ 
tian. For example, in his Theologie und Metaphysik he bursts 
out: “The Absolute! how elevated that sounds! I still recall, 
though but dimly, that the word occupied me in my youth, when 
the Hegelian terminology threatened to draw me too into its vortex. 
It is long since then, and the word has become strange to me to 
such an extent that I find in it no far-reaching thought whatever .” 1 
And then, citing the equivalent expressions used to explain the 
term “Absolute”—“Being-through-itself, Being-in-itself, Being- 
for-itself ”—he insists that an experience of God nourished by such 
a conception might be that of the Brahmin, or of the mystic in 
Islam and in the Christian Church, but not that of the Christian in 
believing relation to the Heavenly Father revealed in Jesus. The 
conceptions of love and of personality cannot be attached to the 
Absolute, and without these conceptions one cannot have the Chris¬ 
tian type of communion with God. 

1 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 52. 

2 Pp. 15,18. Cf. Rechtfertigung und VersShnung, p. 201 (Eng. trans., p. 211). 
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This very same substitution of another type of religious con¬ 
sciousness for the really Christian was what Ritschl found had 
taken place in the instance of pietism. And here again ontology 
was made instrumental to the damaging result. Often, certainly, 
the special instrument was the idea of the Absolute just indicated. 
But Ritschl also traced the errors of pietism to an ontology of the 
soul. The ontological conception of the soul, he showed, leads 
to the thought that one’s most real and genuine self is something 
apart from, and behind, one’s dominant sentiment, purpose, and 
will. The sentiments and the will belong to the soul’s manifesta¬ 
tions. Its real being lies deeper. It is this deeper and more real 
self which was made by certain theologians the seat of the unto 
mystica between believers and Christ . 1 Thus again it is an onto¬ 
logical doctrine which is brought in to give to mystical experience 
a higher authority and a greater reality than is accorded to the 
moral activities of the soul. But the idea that there is some other 
aspect of the soul which is more real than the moral will was abhor¬ 
rent to Ritschl. And to his mind the redemption and full develop¬ 
ment of the moral will through the revelation of God in the 
historical Jesus was the essence of the Christian experience. Hence 
once more he felt that the defense of ethical religion made necessary 
the rejection of ontology in the work of dogmatics. 

In brief, Ritschl found the ethical religion revealed in Christ 
to be obscured and curtailed by the subordination of revelation to 
the a priori demonstrations of natural theology and by the piece¬ 
meal ontology of confessionalism, through which certain super¬ 
natural elements of the Christian tradition were exalted above its 
historical and ethical content. He also found ethical religion to be 
displaced by philosophy and by mysticism, through the identifi¬ 
cation of God with the Hegelian idea of the Absolute and through 
ontological ideas of the soul. Thus the complete rejection of 
ontology in dogmatics appeared to him indispensable, if the ethical 
content of historic Christianity were to be interpreted in its full 
power. 

But there was a second aspect of the work of Ritschl that must 
receive some emphasis before we turn to consider what his position 
on the points in question means for us today. I have character- 

1 Theologie und Mctaphysik , pp. 22-24. 
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ized his work as that of setting forth the ethical religion which he 
saw in the historic Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the 
supreme saving force for the modem world. The first aspect of 
his work, then, was the recovery of the ethical religion given in 
Jesus, and the second aspect was the interpreting of this religion 
given in Jesus as that by which the needs of the modem world are 
supremely met. We need briefly to recall the means by which 
Ritschl sought to effect this second part of his task. 

Ritschl’s means of setting Christianity in relation to the modem 
world consisted in bringing out its social, empirical, and historical 
character. By interpreting the kingdom of God as the moral 
organization of society, and man’s divine vocation as work and 
service in this divinely purposed society, he put Christianity in 
contact with the social aspiration of the time. By setting forth 
the inward aspect of Christianity as an experience of freedom and 
of mastery over this world of mechanical law—an experience which 
to the one who has it is sufficient evidence of the supreme reality 
of the spiritual world—he brought Christianity to bear upon the 
problem of life created by the modem world of thought. By 
dwelling upon the historical nature of Christianity, and making 
theological thought “Christocentric,” he secured a test for the 
subjective experience of men without appealing to ontological 
reasoning. 

The general effect of this adjustment to the modem world upon 
theology was to range it with the empirical sciences. That is to 
say, theology was no longer “dogmatics” in the strict sense of the 
term, for it no longer dealt in the a priori demonstrations of ontol¬ 
ogy nor in the dictates of absolute supernatural authority, but it 
established its truths by an appeal to inward experience, to facts 
of history, and to moral and social values. This meant that, in a 
general way, theology was brought into accord with the whole 
positivistic spirit of the time, which was turning away from Hege¬ 
lian metaphysics to the study of facts and was becoming preoccupied 
with the special sciences. Ritschl, however, was not one to make 
a full identification between the method of natural science and 
that needed in theology. His distinction between nature and spirit 
was too radical for that. To his thought theology was concerned 
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primarily with the personalities and spiritual processes of Christian 
history, and with interpreting these as founded directly in eternal 
spiritual reality. This was a circle of ideas that was completely 
ruled out from the realm of knowledge by the scheme of sciences 
worked out by positivism. Ritschl therefore had need of some 
principle other than those of external authority and ontological 
speculation which would enable him to define the realm and the 
method belonging to theology, and to determine their relation to 
the realm and method of the natural sciences. This need he met 
by his familiar theory of value-judgments. 

The point of importance for this discussion is the bearing of the 
theory of value-judgments on Ritschl’s rejection of ontology. It 
is here that matters become complicated, and we find that even 
the course of true thought never runs quite smooth. Ritschl 
made theology distinct from the other sciences by the doctrine that 
it was limi ted to the realm of independent value-judgments, in con¬ 
trast to the judgments of causation with which theoretical knowl¬ 
edge is concerned. He set theology again in relation with the other 
sciences by one supreme value-judgment, namely, by the doctrine 
that only the Christian idea of God could comprehend in unity the 
knowledge of nature and that of man’s spirit . 1 By these two doc¬ 
trines—the one formed more under the guidance of Kant, the other 
due more to Lotze—Ritschl seemed to be able, without the aid of 
ontology, to give theology a philosophical status. 

At the same time, however, Ritschl was making use of a theory 
of being—attributed to Lotze in contrast to Kant—according to 
which “a thing” was not to be thought of as something apart from 
its effects upon us, nor as a hidden thing-in-itself, of which we can 
know only the phenomenon, but as the cause, purpose, and law 
actively manifest in these effects themselves. And this conception 
was not confined to the material thing, but was carried over and 
applied to man’s spirit. This becomes evident when we remember 
Ritschl’s insistence that man’s moral disposition and will consti¬ 
tute his real self in the fullest sense of the term . 3 Clearly, without 
this insistence that the moral will is the genuine self, the value- 

1 Rechtfertigung und Vcrs'dknung , pp. 214, 215 (Eng. trans. pp. 225, 226). 

* Theologie und Metaphysik , pp. 23-28. 
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judgments to which the moral experience of this self leads would 
lose the reality and authority which Ritschl claimed for them. In 
other words, Ritschl’s interpretation of theology, by which he 
would relate it to the rest of our world of thought, distinctly rests 
upon an ontology. 

How far, then, shall we take Ritschl as a guide upon the question 
as to what should be the relation of the interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity to ultimate theories of existence ? His rejection of ontology 
has seemed to be an important part of his modern appeal, and to 
have been bound up with his defense of the ethical religion revealed 
in Jesus, and yet not to have been carried through with full con¬ 
sistency. It should aid us in securing a positive answer to the 
question of our theme if we ask to what extent the positions which 
have been reviewed are valid. 


H 

It will be well, in considering the validity of Ritschl’s attitude 
toward ontology for the theology of the present, to deal separately 
with the two aspects of his work already indicated. First, then, 
we should consider his rejection of ontology as he sought—over 
against confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism—to defend the 
ethical religion which he saw revealed in Jesus. 

The conditions by which Ritschl’s opposition to confessionalism 
was determined have been greatly modified by the increasing, and 
now quite general, abandonment of the method of authority in 
theology. The rise of the new scientific positive theology in Ger¬ 
many signalizes this change, and the extending influence of this 
tendency is seen in such writers as Principal Forsyth . 1 The sig¬ 
nificance of this change is that conservative theology as well as the 
liberal type now makes its fundamental appeal to religious expe¬ 
rience—the difference being that the liberal finds that this appeal 
requires a thoroughgoing reconstruction of theology, while the 
conservative holds that the full Christian experience validates the 
principal ideas of traditional theology. As a result we now have 
no natural theology in the older sense of the term. For the older 
natural theology was framed to furnish a general substructure for 

1 Cf. The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
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a theology whose special contents rested on authority. And both 
the natural theology and the claims of authority were supposed 
to be capable of complete establishment in advance of any religious 
experience. Hence the general acceptance of the appeal to expe¬ 
rience as fundamental means a change, in one important respect, 
from the situation which led Ritschl to reject ontology. 

But, under another aspect, the issue which Ritschl defined in 
opposition to confessionalism still continues. There is still a dis¬ 
position to introduce a special ontology for the central supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition. This disposition appears 
frequently in the discussion of miracles, for only the miracles of a 
certain narrow period—those of the gospels—are the objects of 
prime concern. But naturally the most important manifestation 
of this tendency relates to the person of Christ. 

The most significant writers who thus introduce a special 
ontology for Christ are not, it is true, to be called confessionalists. 
They freely criticize the doctrines of the historic creeds in many 
ways. They have set aside the principle of external authority, 
and for their introduction of ontology they seek a basis in expe¬ 
rience. Their attitude has been given clear-cut expression in some 
of the latest theological literature. Thus Professor Mackintosh, 
in The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, holds that we need 
a metaphysic for the interpretation of Christ, but he characterizes 
this as the “implied metaphysic” of the Christian experience, 
a “metaphysic of the conscience.” He says: “There will always 
be a metaphysic in theology, but it is the implicit metaphysic of 
faith, moving ever within the sphere of conscience.” His grounds 
for a special ontology for Christ are the unique, transcendent worth 
which we find in Jesus’ moral character and religious consciousness. 
But he urges: “Between the ethical and the metaphysical view of 
Christ, then, there is no final antagonism.” And he concludes 
that, in our most exalted ethical estimate of Christ, “we have 
affir med his ontological unity with God in a sense generically 
different from that which is predicable of man as man.” 1 

A similar transition from what Christ is for our experience to 
a special ontology of him is to be noted in Principal Garvie’s 

1 Pp. viii, 303-5. 
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Handbook of Christian Apologetics, and here we find ontology 
appealed to in the support of New Testament miracles as well as 
of Christ’s moral and religious uniqueness. This author writes— 
contrasting his own position with that of Haraack: “The denial 
of miracles and the avoidance of metaphysics evidently go together. 
To admit the reality of the miracles would raise a problem about 
the person of Christ which would demand a metaphysical solution. 
To account for the uniqueness of Christ’s filial consciousness the 
inadequacy of any psychology of even the religious consciousness 
would need to be recognized; and the inquirer would be forced into 
a metaphysical path.” The end of this metaphysical path, for 
Principal Garvie, is the recognition of Jesus as a “supernatural 
person,” and a doctrine of the Trinity which is essential as well as 
economic, namely, “ the perfect organic society of Father, Son, and 
Spirit.” (This expression of the idea of Trinity, in the view of Dr. 
Garvie, may be thought of as equivalent to “the perfect social 
personality of the one God.” 1 ) 

Now what is to be said of the application of a special ontology 
to Christ when it is done in this new way, namely, as something 
that grows logically out of our unique estimate of his worth? 
I cannot but feel that it is open to the same objection as that which 
underlay Ritschl’s opposition to the special ontology of Christ in 
the older form. That objection is that such a special ontology 
obscures and impairs the ethical religion revealed in Jesus. This 
result occurs for two reasons. In the first place, a special ontology 
of Christ diminishes the saving significance of Jesus’ moral and 
religious uniqueness. Jesus becomes Savior, not because of the 
influence of his filial consciousness upon us as a spiritual dynamic, 
but because of his separate ontological relation to the Father. 
Jesus’ moral and religious supremacy is not trusted to be by 
itself adequate for bringing men into an experience of salvation. 
The consequence of this is that men are hindered in the recognition 
that salvation is a purely moral and religious experience. The 
thought that salvation is, at least in part, something objectively 
wrought by Christ, remains here as a lingering and hampering idea. 
But while Jesus was on earth it was the influence of his personality 

* Pp. 107,112-13,159-60. 
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and character that made him a Savior, and it is the rediscovery of 
this kind of saviorhood which has proved a new gospel to such wide 
circles in our day. 

The second reason against a special ontology of Christ is that 
it reduces Christianity’s power to establish an ethical interpre¬ 
tation of the universe. If the unique moral and spiritual worth 
of Jesus must be “accounted for” by a special ontology, then the 
significance of that unique moral and spiritual worth as a revelation 
of the spiritual capacity of mankind is enormously diminished. 
And this shrinkage of the spiritual capacity of mankind means in 
turn a vast shrinkage in the evidence for any resident spiritual 
force in the universe. Thus, unless one reverts to the principle of 
an external authority for Christ in respect to the unseen, on the 
ground of the ontological uniqueness ascribed to him, one must 
find that Christianity’s strongest means of giving the universe an 
ethical interpretation has been lost. 

The demand that theology take up the speculative task once 
more, that it should not hold back from metaphysics and ontology, 
is not infrequently heard in these days. But the demand has 
many meanings. And one of its meanings is that an ontology not 
applied elsewhere may be specially invoked to support the main 
supernatural features of the Christian tradition. The injurious 
effect of this use of ontology I believe to have been sufficiently 
shown. Hence our first conclusion should be: Dogmatics must 
forego ontology so far as it consists of the special introduction of 
ontological theories at critical points in favor of traditional super¬ 
naturalism, inasmuch as such a use of ontology is inimical to ethical 
religion. 

Ritschl’s opposition to Hegelianism centered in his conviction 
that Hegel’s idea of the Absolute could not promote the Christian 
type of religious experience, but could sustain only an oriental 
mysticism, inasmuch as the idea of the Absolute is incompatible 
with the thought of God as love and as a personality. Now, in the 
recent work entitled Foundations, written by seven Oxford scholars, 
the closing essay, by W. H. Moberly, is directed toward establish¬ 
ing a position which is just the reverse of Ritschl’s. Hence the 
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central positions of this essay will furnish a convenient means of 
testing the validity of Ritschl’s attitude for present thought. 

Mr. Moberly’s essay treats of “God and the Absolute,” and his 
object is to show that the idea of the Absolute affords the necessary 
philosophical basis for the Christian conception of God and is by 
no means inconsistent with that conception. He begins by reject¬ 
ing “the demonstrative method” of establishing the idea of God, 
and insists that in approaching this idea one must start with expe¬ 
rience. But then he undertakes, by “ the critical method,” to show 
that “the necessary presupposition of all experience” is the Abso¬ 
lute . 1 Now it should be pointed out at once that those character¬ 
istics of ontology against which Ritschl protested are present in 
this procedure. True, instead of being in general we now have 
experience in general, but this experience is primarily the knowing 
process as such, and so does not take definite account of the condi¬ 
tions of moral and religious experience. True, too, instead of the 
demonstrative method we now have the critical analysis of expe¬ 
rience, but the results of this analysis are set up as having a priori 
validity, and hence they work as inexorable limits upon any claims 
from the special realms of ethics and religion. 

But let us note the results reached by Mr. Moberly in the 
philosophical part of his discussion. They are in general the 
results of the absolutist type of philosophy. The Infinite Being 
is an All-inclusive Consciousness in which every item of empirical 
reality must find its place—and apparently this all-inclusiveness 
applies to every item of past and future reality as well, time not 
being thought to pertain to the Absolute as a whole.* Moreover, 
it is argued that goodness must be affirmed of the Absolute, because 
such an affirmation is a postulate of our moral consciousness, just 
as the rationality of the Absolute is a postulate of our intellect. 
This moral postulate Mr. Moberly defends by urging that “pure 
thought is not the best instrument for the apprehension of all kinds 
of truth,” and that our moral and emotional demands must be 
considered in forming a judgment as to whether or not the Absolute 
is good. The goodness of the Absolute, however, has to be squared 
with the timeless all-inclusiveness in which all the evil of the world 

1 Pp. 432-3.478. * Pp. 452-3.478-9- 
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must have an inalienable share. Hence the conclusion is reached 
“that evil is somehow ‘appearance.’ 

But after working out his philosophical results Mr. Moberly 
goes on to show that the Absolute may be conceived of as personal, 
as Christian thought requires. Though this seems to the foremost 
exponents of absolutism an impossible combination of ideas, Mr. 
Moberly urges that the difficulty lies in an undue fixity and exclu¬ 
siveness in our conception of personality, which we allow to be 
formed by our lower ranges of experience. When, on the contrary, 
we consult experience in its higher ranges—for example, self- 
forgetting service and mystical communion—we see how the 
boundaries of selfhood cease to be impervious, and how one life 
becomes inclusive of another. The validity of these considerations 
is maintained by acknowledging “ the claim of moral and religious 
experience to a pre-eminent and determining place in the experience 
of the race as a whole.”* 

Now this principle, which is similar to that used in arguing that 
the Absolute is good, is a most important one, but it is introduced 
too late. Moral and religious experience are to be given a pre¬ 
eminent and determining place in questions about the Absolute, 
but such a place they cannot have, because of the a priori doctrine 
of the Absolute previously worked out. Mr. Moberly has sepa¬ 
rated his discussions of the goodness and of the personality of the 
Absolute and so has brought about an unreal simplification of his 
problem. The problem is to show how the Absolute may be 
thought of as a moral personality, and the problem is made insoluble 
by making the Absolute not only all-inclusive of present reality, 
but also of future reality, inasmuch as time does not pertain to the 
being of the Absolute as such. Now a moral personality which is 
not actively and creatively working out purposes of good is merely 
a fictitious and contradictory idea. If all future reality is present 
to the Absolute, then creative and purposeful activity is eliminated 
from his being. The blow of the sculptured boxer, however strained 
his muscles, has no force in it, because it is eternally struck. The 
purposes of a timeless Absolute have no creative moral force in 
them, because they are eternally realized. 

1 Pp. 472-7. a P. 494 (italics mine). 
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Mr. Moberly’s attempt to give moral and religious experience 
a pre-eminent and determining place in the interpretation of ulti¬ 
mate reality is defeated by the fact that he previously has worked 
out an ontology having a priori validity. This ontology, because 
of its a priori character, gets the pre-eminent and determining place, 
and as a consequence the claims of moral and religious experience 
are unwittingly sacrificed. This failure to re-establish a vital rela¬ 
tion between the conception of the Absolute and the Christian idea 
of God tends to vindicate Ritschl’s opposition to Hegelianism, 
together with the grounds upon which that opposition rested. It 
gives renewed evidence that an a priori ontology is a menace to the 
ethical religion revealed in Jesus. Hence we are led to a second 
conclusion: Dogmatics must forego any ontology which claims 
a priori validity, because such an ontology deprives moral and 
religious experience of even a co-ordinate place with the processes 
of the intellect in solving our ultimate problems. 

Ritschl’s rejection of ontology was due also in part, as we have 
seen, to his opposition to pietism. The unsympathetic attitude 
toward mysticism which this opposition manifested is one of the 
features of Ritschl’s position that is most often and most justly 
criticized. But it should not escape our attention that the new 
appreciation which mysticism is receiving at the present time is 
due more to its pyschological than to its ontological significance. 
The psychology of religion, emphasizing mysticism as one of the 
great types of spiritual functioning, nevertheless leaves the deter¬ 
mining of its relative place in life to the ethical point of view, where¬ 
as the theoretical union of mysticism and ontology always results 
in the view that our highest spiritual experience transcends ethics, 
and leads to such strained historical judgments as that the religious 
experience of Jesus was essentially mystical . 1 The ontology, 
however, with which mysticism is theoretically united, is not so 
much a special ontology of the soul, such as Ritschl finds his 
opponents introducing, as it is simply the doctrine of the Absolute 
itself. Thus the danger to ethical religion which Ritschl saw in an 

x ‘The few points on which we can rely, the few episodes which did certainly occur 
in a determined order, in the historical life of Jesus, are just those which indicate the 
kind of growth, and kind of experience, most characteristic of the mystic life . 1 ’—The 
Mystic Way , by Evelyn Underhill, 1913. 
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alliance between mysticism and ontology is but a special instance 
of the danger just emphasized as lurking in any a priori ontology. 

So far, then, as the first aspect of Ritschl’s work—the recovery 
of the ethical religion revealed in Jesus—is concerned, the changes 
in the approach to theological questions have not altered the 
validity of his rejection of ontology in the sense in which he used 
the term. Dogmatics must still forego the special introduction of 
ontology in support of the chief features of traditional super¬ 
naturalism, and also must forego a priori ontology in general, if it 
is to be the interpreter of the ethical religion which has its source 
in the personality and work of Jesus. 

Ill 

But there remains to be considered the second aspect of RitschPs 
work, in which he sought to set forth the religion of Jesus as the 
supreme saving power for the modem world. We have seen that 
the carrying through of the principles by which he endeavored to 
accomplish this task led him to separate theology from the other 
sciences by means of the theory of value-judgments, and then to 
attempt an adjustment of theology to the rest of knowledge again 
by one supreme value-judgment. And we saw that the theory of 
value-judgments itself was really made to rest on an ontology. 
Are we, then, to approve this reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, 
and ought we to recognize that there is an ontology, different from 
the forms of it just shown to be injurious in theology, which is 
required by our present intellectual situation ? 

The followers of Ritschl have been free to recognize an incon¬ 
sistency in his attitude toward metaphysics, but their efforts 
toward removing this inconsistency have been almost wholly in the 
direction of a more complete ruling-out of anything that pertained 
to the metaphysical realm. This more consistent elimination of 
the metaphysical has been accomplished by various methods. 
With Herrmann the strict Kantian theory of knowledge has been 
the means. Thus we find him maintaining that theology and 
philosophy have only one task in common: “The separation of the 
convictions conditioned on our practical nature, in the domain of 
which lie the genuine theological problems, from the realm of 
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theoretical knowledge .” 1 But those who have been neo-Kantians 
in their theory of knowledge, like Reischle, though emphasizing 
more than Herrmann the need for unity in our life of thought, still 
have dwelt upon the necessary limitation of all theoretical knowl¬ 
edge to phenomena—which means that no theoretical knowledge, 
not to mention metaphysics, can be of service in the interpretation 
of religion . 2 And even Kaftan, who in harmony with his more 
positivistic theory of knowledge makes peace between philosophy 
and theology by showing that philosophy in reality is always a 
product of the practical reason—even Kaftan has no thought that 
there may be an ontology which is serviceable to theology . 3 Indeed, 
we may say that the distinctly Ritschlian school has regarded this 
reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, together with certain fea¬ 
tures of his theory of knowledge, as not only an inconsistency, but 
also a mistake. 

But certain younger theologians, who in varying degrees 
belong to the Ritschlian movement, have taken a different attitude 
on the general question of theology and metaphysics. For example, 
we find Wobbermin insisting upon a “ theological metaphysics,” 
which must be placed in scientific relation to metaphysics in general. 
And with a view to the working out of such a metaphysics he 
transforms the familiar cry “back to Kant” into a new watchword, 
“ from Kant forward.” Indeed, he declares that one who confronts 
the task of defending the Christian faith in God in a scientific and 
philosophical way should not appeal to Kant and his philosophy in 
general; and he finds that in the motives and tendencies under¬ 
lying the traditional proofs of the existence of God there are per¬ 
manently valid elements of truth . 4 So also Troeltsch, who is much 
indebted to the Ritschlians though he has left their ranks, holds 
that dogmatics must be a presentation of the thought-content of 
faith upon the basis of a scientific philosophy of religion; and at 
the same time he maintains that it is necessary for the scientific 

1 Die Religion itn Verktiltnis turn Welterkennen und zur Sittiichkeit , p. ix. 

a Leitsdtze der chrisllichen Glaubenslehre, pp. 15, 16. 

* Cf. his essay, Das Christentum und die Philosophic . 

4 Cf. Wobbermin’s Theologie und Metaphysik , pp. 115-22; and his Der christliche 
Gottesglaube in seinem Verhdltnis zur heutigen Philosophic und Naturwissenschofi, 
pp. 46-47, and throughout. 
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treatment of religion to be given a broad basis through an onto¬ 
logical interpretation of the processes of our soul-life . 1 

Now an ontological interpretation of soul-life is precisely what 
Ritschl, in dependence upon Lotze, actually had, although such 
an interpretation was quite inconsistent with the dualism between 
theoretical knowledge and religious knowledge which he worked 
out under the guidance of Kant. This inconsistency was a radical 
one, and those who feel that Ritschl has revitalized modem theology 
must seek to remove it. The older Ritschlians sought to remove 
the inconsistency by a more thoroughgoing elimination of ontology. 
The younger theologians in the sphere of the Ritschlian influence 
are aiming to remove it by a more extended use of ontology, and 
to this end are changing the Kantian theory of knowledge so far 
as they deem necessary. Which course will prove most fruitful 
for modem theology ? 

We have seen that Ritschl rendered a great service along the 
line of our theme by rejecting on the one hand all special super- 
naturalistic ontology, and on the other all a priori ontology of 
whatever sort. By so doing he liberated the ethical religion of 
Jesus and made it the central theme of theology. But, further, 
I would urge that this ethical religion itself requires an ontology, if 
only it be of an empirical type, and if only it be used not to isolate 
the most transcendent facts of Christian history but to relate them 
to the rest of our experience. Should this contention commend 
itself as valid, we should have to say that Ritschl’s reintroduction 
of ontology was to his credit, even though it was inconsistent, and 
that the younger theologians are right, as contrasted with the older 
Ritchlians, in removing the Kantian embargo from ontology, so 
far as it relates to dogmatics. 

Three considerations are of especial importance in showing that 
dogmatics has need of an ontology of the empirical type. First 
of all, religion is inseparable from the sense of the genuineness of 
its experience as a valid interpretation of reality. It must believe 
that the objects of faith belong in the fullest sense to the realm of 
actuality. Though religion engages so largely the emotional side 

1 Cf. the article “Dogmatik” in Die Religion in Geschichle und Gegenwart; and 
Die AbsoltUhcit der Religion und die Religionsgeschichte y 2d ed., 1912, p. xvi. 
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of man’s nature, it cannot restrict itself, as art can, to a good that 
is merely a matter of subjective appreciation. Though it is most 
intimately bound up with the moral life, it cannot leave its ideals 
to be grounded solely upon the human conscience or to be worked 
out solely by human effort. Rather, religion affirms the unity of 
subjective and objective good, and the interrelation of human and 
superhuman moral forces. And these affirmations it finds to be 
verified in the experience of the religious man. 

This being true, it becomes the function of theology to test the 
conviction of the validity of religious experience and the reality of 
its objects, showing to what forms of thought and life this con¬ 
viction most truly applies, and relating it to the fundamental con¬ 
victions of the other departments of our experience. Now the 
Ritschlian theology has attempted to perform this function by 
insisting upon the intrinsic authority of the religious experience 
itself, and by setting such limits to our scientific knowledge as 
would prevent the intrinsic authority of religious experience from 
being impugned. And doubtless this was the very procedure 
necessary, as over against an a priori ontology. But when the 
authority of religious experience is defended by sharply separating 
it from the rest of knowledge, then reality becomes divided up into 
two realms, each of which has its claim to full reality somewhat im¬ 
paired by the presence of the other; and what is more important, 
religion loses the full right of entering effectively into the world as 
science portrays it, and of bringing its truth to bear upon the facts 
of that world. Thus theology runs the danger of weakening instead 
of strengthening the sense of reality natural to religion. Most 
assuredly this immediate sense of reality which religion has is 
often sufficient unto itself. But if there is need for any reflective 
interpretation of religion at all, such an interpretation should serve 
to vindicate this immediate sense of reality against the attacks 
upon it which inevitably will come. 

But the danger of which 1 speak may be avoided through a 
frankly ontological interpretation of religion, so soon as it is recog¬ 
nized that ontology is not necessarily an a priori discipline, which, 
if taken account of at all, will prove a Procrustean bed for religion. 
Now as a matter of fact the idea of an empirical ontology is well 
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on the way toward good and regular standing in philosophy. In 
the article “Ontology” in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy¬ 
chology Professor Dewey concludes: “Thus ontology is no longer 
the general theory of being, distinct from its special forms; it is 
the theory of the known reality as distinct from the theory of the 
process of knowing.” Clearly, an ontology which takes account of 
the special forms of reality and which seeks to be a theory of known 
reality will be essentially empirical in its nature. Such an ontology, 
then, can accord to religious experience the right of being an inde¬ 
pendent contributor to our understanding of reality as a whole. 
Thus religious facts may be admitted on a level with other facts, 
which is all that should be asked for them, and religious experience 
may be placed in direct relation with other experience, which is the 
very thing that religious faith* should most welcome. On such a 
basis the validity of religious experience may hope for vindication 
in such a manner as not to rob that validity of its practical 
worth. 

The second and third considerations affecting the relation 
between dogmatics and ontology are intimately bound up with the 
first, but they involve certain added elements which must not 
escape special emphasis. The second consideration, then, is that, 
in giving the universe an ethical interpretation, religious faith 
requires verification from the realm of scientific facts. Hence 
theology should not represent its ethical interpretation as some¬ 
thing conferred upon the universe by religion, but should adopt 
as its working hypothesis that much in the realm of scientific fact 
will be found to meet such an interpretation half-way. This can 
be done, however, only upon the bas’s of an ontology such as is 
described above in the phrase, “a theory of the known reality.” 

This need for ontology will become perfectly evident when we 
recall how Ritschl sought to accomplish the ethical interpretation 
of the universe. He first, by.his rejection of ontology, separated 
theoretical knowlege and religious knowledge, so that they were 
in two different planes which would slip by each other. Then he 
insisted that strictly theoretical knowledge never could gain any 
ultimate interpretation of the universe whatsoever, and thus he 
opened the way for the introduction of the ethical interpretation 
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which Christianity affords. But the transition taking place from 
the idea that ontology must be a priori to the idea that it may be 
empirical, indicates that the arguments which were supposed to 
limit theoretical knowledge to phenomena have lost their force. 
Not a few thinkers now are proceeding directly from special sciences 
to ontological theory. It becomes necessary, therefore, for theology 
again to enter the field of ontological theories in the faith that it 
will there gain important support, provided always that the 
principles employed are empirical. 

The third consideration requiring an active relation between 
theology and ontology is that the ethical religion of Jesus seeks 
not only to interpret existing reality, but to shape future reality. 
This motive arises from the place given to personality in our reli¬ 
gion. The Christian religion gives to personality an eternal worth, 
and it does so by providing that each soul shall share in God’s 
eternal life of active, self-giving love. It is not possible to give full 
meaning to the ethical nature of Christianity except as one unites 
the thought of God’s love with the thought of his present creative 
activity, and then interprets the filial life of man as an active 
constructive one, in which man is given the place of a co-worker 
with God in forming a world that shall be really and fully an 
expression of God’s loving will. 

In other words, the deepest motives of Christianity cannot be 
given full expression without an ontological interpretation of expe¬ 
rience in which full reality shall be given to evolution as a cosmic 
process and to human personality, and in which each shall be shown 
to be really contributory to the other. Our personality, in the 
sense of our active moral life, must not be left by our intellectual 
theories as a shadow of some unknowable self, and evolution must 
not be left as a mechanical process, which leads up to personality 
only by accident, and upon which personality can exert no real 
shaping influence. It is the faith of Christianity that our person¬ 
alities have an eternal place in the life of God, and that the pro¬ 
cesses of cosmic evolution are pervaded by God’s purpose and 
power, and theology must be willing to enter upon the work of 
vindicating this faith by taking its place on a level with the other 
sciences and with general philosophy, on the basis of an empirical 
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ontology which is simply a theory of the reality known through the 
different aspects of our experience. 

Our inquiry has been sufficient, I hope, to make evident that 
the Ritschlian insistence upon the abandonment of ontology by 
dogmatics was made in the interests of ethical religion and was a 
real forward step in its development, but that the value of this 
insistence arose from the fact that ethical religion was being limited 
by an a priori ontology, which came in as a higher authority than 
religious experience, and by the invoking of a special ontology to 
give support to certain supernatural elements of Christian tradi¬ 
tion. But beyond this we have seen how certain dangers resulting 
from the rejection of all ontology, and the consequent isolation of 
religious truth, may be overcome. For we have found that by 
turning to empirical ontology three great religious interests may be 
more adequately served: the sense of the reality of religious expe¬ 
rience may be better defended; new support for the ethical inter¬ 
pretation of the universe may be hoped for; and the faith that 
moral personality is a constructive factor in the universe may be 
justified. It therefore will best serve the cause of ethical religion 
if the further development of theology and the present movements 
toward new theories of the ultimate nature of reality can be 
brought into a relation of mutual co-operation. 
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THE FORMULATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES 

OF FAITH 


DAVID S. SCHAFF 
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The articles of the Christian faith, as they appear in formulated 
creedal statements, are the product now of devotion to Christ and 
now of zeal for the church. 1 How far, in the motive of zeal for the 
church, the element of pure piety was active and how far hierarchal 
and partisan ambition, it is not easy if at all possible exactly to 
determine. They have an experimental, a philosophical, and an 
ecclesiastical aspect; now one element predominates, now another. 
At first, articles of faith were the spontaneous expression of an 
inward religious impulse from within the church. They were 
statements of Christian experience. Later, they were the answer 
which councils gave to heretical views, constructed in the heat of 
doctrinal controversy between parties, both calling themselves 
Christians. Later still, after the fall of the Roman Empire, they 
were the assertion of a priestly system, grown strong and dominant 
in Western Europe, whose strength was contemporary with the 
decadence of scriptural study and missionary effort. At a still 
later time, the sixteenth century, they were the protest which the 
Protestant Reformers, strictly brought up in the ritual of the 
church, based on the study of the Scriptures, or the deliverance 
of the Roman communion in the Tridentine and Vatican standards. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the scheme handed down 
by the apostles should be made the subject of codification and also 
of analytic inquiry. A handy compendium of leading Christian 
beliefs would be likely to be an early requirement of the churches 
scattered from Jerusalem to Spain. A pattern for such a compen¬ 
dium was furnished in the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Such a compendium of principles would serve a practical 

1 The substance of this article was presented in a paper read by the writer at the 
Council of the Reformed Churches, held in Aberdeen, Scotland, June 18-27, 1913* 
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purpose in view of the missionary obligation resting upon the 
churches. And, as the age of the apostles receded and the churches 
became scattered over an ever-widening area, such a compendium 
seemed to be a necessity for the very perpetuation of the churches 
as sound parts of the body of Christ, and became a canon of faith. 
As for the analytic inquiry of the teachings and facts of the gospel, 
it followed from the very constitution of the human intellect, which 
strives to systematize according to the law of natural sequence, 
and also from the infinite importance and mysterious nature of 
the themes propounded by Christianity. These themes invited 
discussion and called forth expression in carefully constructed 
statements. In formulating articles, the churches were following 
a method emphasized by Paul. The apostle laid stress upon forms 
of sound words. To the generation next after the apostles, the 
totality of revealed truth presented itself a good deal as does an 
extended landscape offered suddenly to the view. Its beauty 
and sweep are realized at the first glance. Only later are the con¬ 
stituent parts of field and forest, hill and valley, studied in their 
individual extent and their relations one to the other. 

As the formulation of articles of the faith was inevitable, so 
the process was also gradual. As a matter of fact, a formal code 
of creedal articles preceded the authoritative collection of the books 
of the New Testament into a canon. Later, in its conflict with 
paganism and paganizing elements within its own boundaries, the 
church felt the necessity of extending the compass of these funda¬ 
mental statements and defining them with precision. The first 
generation of the second century, including such men as Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, by the circumstances of their 
time and by reason of their continuing expectation of the near 
return of Christ, felt a simple statement of leading facts sufficient. 
Later generations, beginning with Justin Martyr, the first Christian 
philosopher, Origen, and the practical Tertullian, compelled by the 
opposition with which the Rule of Faith was confronted, and in 
view of their own training—by a double necessity from within and 
without—were led on to analysis and definition. But even if 
there had been no doctrinal controversies, there would have been 
Christian creeds. 
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1. Our oldest code of articles, the Apostles’ Creed, dating back 
to the early half of the second century, constitutes the first group. 1 
It is quite probable that it was the Rule of Faith and the Rule 
of Truth on which Irenaeus and Tertullian laid so much stress. 
The baptismal formulas, used by the older churches, are perhaps 
as old as any of the literature of the sub-Apostolic age and these 
formulas seem to have contained not only the essence of the 
Apostles’ Creed but, with a few exceptions, the very articles 
as we now have them. The exceptions do not affect the body 
of the Christian faith. Before the year 400, as we know from 
Rufinus and the Explanatio Ambrosii, this creed was believed to 
have emanated from the apostles. Rufinus even declared that it 
was carried by Peter to Rome. By the seventh century each of 
the clauses had been assigned to one of the apostles. This con¬ 
struction remained the common belief until it was questioned by 
Laurentius Valla, just before the age of the Reformation. The ten 
English Articles— Articles to stably she Christen quietnes and unity, 
1536—still spoke of it “as made by the apostles” and as being 
“the common creed which every man useth.” 

If not all the clauses of this venerable summary of Christian 
belief, certainly most of them can be found in the writings of Paul. 
Adolf Seeberg, in his stimulating treatise, the Catechism of Primitive 
Christianity, gives plausible though not sufficient grounds for the 
opinion that a formulated creed existed in the Apostolic age and 
was used by Paul. Much stress was laid by Paul upon “ his gospel,” 
upon the “form of faith” to which the Roman Christians became 
obedient, and upon “the confession” believers made with their 
mouth, the confession of which Christ, according to the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, is the apostle and high priest. 

The Apostles’ Creed was developed from within by a warm 
impulse of devotion. It was an experience of the heart before it 
was a verbal expression. It was a response to the revelation made 
through Christ. No general council, no ecclesiastical rulers brought 

1 This seems to be the almost unanimous decision of scholars. Haraack says it is 
to be unhesitatingly carried back to 150 or earlier. Loofs, Symbolik , p. 26; Kunze, 
The Apostles 9 Creed and the New Testament , English translation, pp. 72, 78, and others 
are inclined to take it back to 130 or 140. Kattenbusch, II, 8, and Loofs, p. 8, are 
of the opinion that Tertullian regarded it as apostolic, and Kunze, p. 135, ascribes the 
same opinion to Irenaeus. 
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it into being. It was bom under no outward pressure. It was the 
spontaneous confession of the believing soul. “Whom do ye say 
that I am?” This was the question every believer had faced. 
“What think ye of Christ ?” This was the fundamental question 
every inquirer had to answer. The Apostles’ Creed was the 
response to these questions. It is the out-flowering of Peter’s con¬ 
fession: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It 
became a program for the heathen who were thinking of becoming 
Christians. Its clauses formed the pledge which catechumens 
gave on entering the church. It served as a manual for their 
instruction in preparing for that event. But before it became 
a missionary manual it was a formula of individual devotion and, 
for that reason, a bond of union between the churches of Asia 
Minor, Rome, Egypt, Lybia, and Spain, and, as Irenaeus states, in 
localities in Germany to which the Rule of Faith was already 
transmitted in his time. As the fish was a symbol of Christ and his 
salvation, a sign of recognition among Christians, inscribed on 
pavements and house-walls, so the Creed was a pass-word of the 
common faith the churches had in Christ. Had it been intended 
to be a statement of abstract doctrines, it would have begun with 
the clause: “I believe that God is the Father Almighty,” and not 
with the clause: “I believe in God the Father Almighty.” Use 
and antiquity imparted sacredness to its articles. They were not 
to be committed to writing. Augustine treated the Creed as a 
sort of talisman. To him it was the “ regula fidei, brevis et grandis, 
brevis numero verborum, grandis pondere sententiarum.” 

Its threefold division follows the model of the baptismal formula 
and conforms to the order of Paul’s treatment in the first chapter 
of Ephesians and Peter’s treatment in the opening paragraph of his 
first epistle. It is the order of Justin Martyr who, describing the 
Lord’s Supper, said: “The president receives bread and a cup 
with water and wine and offers prayer, glory, and thanks to the 
Father of all, through the name of the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
for these gifts.” It is not unlikely that Tertullian was referring 
to it in his words, “Ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid respondentes 
quam dominus in evangelio determinavit”: “We are immersed 
thrice, using a longer formula than the Lord fixed in the gospel.” 
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In this symbol simplicity is combined with comprehensiveness. 
Its statements are of historic facts without speculative setting. 
They draw from the profoundest mystery of our religion. Yet 
there is nothing polemic about them. The Creed grew up before 
metaphysical speculation and controversy started in the church 
and has no marks of the conflict over Gnosticism and its vagaries. 
“It contains,” as Dr. Philip Schaff in his Creeds of Christendom 
said, “all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith necessary 
to salvation in the form of facts, in simple scriptural language, in 
the most natural order of revelation, from God and the creation 
down to the resurrection and the life everlasting.” But few as 
the articles are, Waterland nevertheless pronounced the Creed 
“peccant in excess.” 

Another feature of this creedal summary is that it contains 
nothing for which Scripture cannot be easily found. On the other 
hand, it is notable by its omissions. It is not an exhaustive sum¬ 
mary of what the church at one time or another has regarded as 
fundamental. It has no reference to the authority of Scripture 
or to justification by faith, although the form of profession—“I 
believe in”—might by an effort be construed as involving justifica¬ 
tion by faith. There is no mention of the sacraments and what 
is called sacramental grace. And there is not the remotest refer¬ 
ence to the priesthood and the papacy, certainly a most radical 
defect in view of the deliverances of Boniface VIII and Pius IX, 
pronouncing submission to the supreme pontiff necessary to salva¬ 
tion for every creature, and the pope the infallible teacher in all 
questions pertaining to faith and morals. McGiffert’s original 
and plausible suggestion that the Creed has an apologetic char¬ 
acter and was in part an answer to Marcion and his heresy is 
accepted by Kruger. But Loofs (p. 14) finds no evidence that its 
articles were affected by the conflict with Gnosticism, and Kunze 
(pp. 84, 88) takes the same position, pronouncing it pre-gnostic 
and not anti-gnostic. Hamack (article in Herzog) defines its 
purpose “as instruction in Christianity as distinguished from 
Judaism and Paganism.” 

2. In passing to the second group of creedal articles, we come 
to the Nicene period, and enter into an atmosphere charged with 
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theological refinement and dialectic subtlety. This period gave 
birth to the precise metaphysical definitions of the deity of Christ 
and of his person after the incarnation. These definitions were 
accepted without question by the Reformers and still belong to 
the fundamental theology of the Christian churches. In the last 
work which proceeded from Dr. Briggs’s pen, that scholar says: 
“A church that does not adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be 
recognized as a Christian church.” 

From Ignatius and Polycarp to 325 is a long stretch. What a 
contrast between the scene described in the words “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,” and the vision of Constantine at the Milvian 
bridge! The age of martydom was passed. The church was 
triumphant, but the church was rent with theological controversy 
and strife. Teachings proceeding from Lucian and the Antiochian 
school and the changing statements of Origen, leaving doubt as 
to whether he believed the Son to be coessential with the Father 
or subordinate to the Father—these prepared the way for the unrest 
and doctrinal strife of the fourth and succeeding centuries. Arius 
was deposed by local Egyptian councils. Hosius, sent out by Con¬ 
stantine, returned with the report that the disturbance in Chris¬ 
tendom was as deep-seated as it was widespread. Three Christian 
centuries had elapsed. What should be the faith of Christendom 
about Christ? To settle this question, the Nicene Council was 
convened by the emperor. In his opening address he pleaded with 
assembled bishops to hasten and define the true doctrine, that 
the Christian churches might have peace, for to him, as he said, 
theological strife was more alarming and painful than any other 
kind of war. 

The Athanasian formula, which prevailed, went far in the 
realm of exposition when it defined Christ to be “the only 
begotten, begotten of the Father before all worlds, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of the same substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made.” The change 
from the method of the early Creed was very great. A statement 
of facts gave way to a definition, cut and polished with philosophi¬ 
cal precision. Language is used which is not in the Scriptures. 
Yet the Trinity is scriptural and to the Scriptures Athanasius made 
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his appeal. 1 As the great Alexandrian confessed, he himself did 
not understand the mystery of the Trinity, but much less could 
he evade it with the Scriptures open before him. 

The Nicene formula fosters a metaphysical mood. It lays 
stress on intellectual assent rather than personal devotion. Its 
metaphysical exactness still awakens admiration and its careful 
definition seemed to be demanded by the controversy in which 
Christendom was involved. It might have been fatal if Christian 
thought had not grappled with the question presented in the fourth 
century and settled it with precision once for all. Indeed, the strife 
over a letter at Nice was not useless. The adoption of the word 
homoousion has kept the church steadfast in its confession of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, who for us men and for our salvation 
became man. The fortunes of Christianity, as the unique revela¬ 
tion from God, was wrapped up in the formula chosen. Had that 
council followed Arms, the church might long ago have ceased to 
exalt Christ as God’s Son and the Savior of men. 

The words of Carlyle, as reported by Mr. Froude, are a notable 
testimony to the importance of the Nicene definition. Froude says: 

He made one remark that is worthy of recording. In earlier years he had 
spoken contemptuously of the Athanasian controversy—of the Christian world 
being torn to pieces over a diphthong—and he would ring the changes in 
broad Annandale on the homoousion and the homoiousion. He now told me 
that he perceived Christianity itself to be at stake. If the Arians had won, 
Christianity would have dwindled away to a legend. 

At the same time, it was most ominous that, together with 
such conscientious theological precision, there was manifested a 
spirit of intolerance out of all accord with the teaching of Him who 
said, “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” To the 
eminent theological leader of the Nicene period, all who differ from 
the Nicene formula were as dogs and wolves and worse, and this 
spirit soon carried the triumphant party far beyond the words of 
Athanasius to deeds of physical violence, even to the burning of 

Gwatkin says: “Athanasius’ works are one continuous appeal to Scripture. 
.... On one side the Arian doctrine was a mass of presumptuous theorizing, sup- 
ported by alternate scraps of obsolete traditionalism and uncritical tertmongering, 
on the other it was a lifeless system of unscriptural pride and hard unlovingness and 
therefore Arianism perished .”—Studies of Arionism , pp. 44, 266. 
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heretics, the Priscillianists, in 385. The history of the old church 
councils is blotted with the combination of orthodoxy in statement 
with qualities of heart the very opposite of Christian love. Some¬ 
times we do not wonder at the condemnation Gregory Nazianzen 
pronounced against all church synods. 

The judgment, pronounced upon the action of the Council 
at Nice, must be repeated with reference to the statement con¬ 
structed at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, only with more 
emphasis. Called together by Mardan as a measure to allay 
theological strife, it formulated the statement which Christendom 
has adopted, that Christ after his incarnation was one person with 
two natures, “cosubstantial with the Father as to his Godhead 
and cosubstantial with us as to his manhood, known in two natures, 
without confusion, without conversion, without severance, and 
without division.” This statement accords with the presentation 
of our Lord’s personality in the New Testament, and the statement, 
as a metaphysical production, is almost unmatched in ecclesiastical 
literature. The church was quick to make the acceptance of these 
two studied formulas of the deity and the person of Christ the test 
of Christian communion. They did splendid service in keeping 
Christendom to the highest view of Christ, but it is tempting to 
ascribe the stagnation of theological thought in the Eastern church 
to the imposition of their exacting terminology. Subscription to 
the very letter of condliar doctrinal decrees continued, for centuries, 
to be the test of orthodoxy and the measure of Christian character. 
It is explidtly demanded by the Athanasian Creed: “He that will 
be saved must thus think of the Trinity.” In this statement, this 
creed made salvation depend upon the acceptance of its very words. 
The time was bound to come when the inconsistency of such 
demands would be felt in the light of Christ’s affirmation concern¬ 
ing his own words: “Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them I will liken him unto a wise man.” 

3. The third group of authoritative Christian articles belongs to 
the Middle Ages. The church then lorded it over Western Europe 
with both swords. The priest was the arbiter of this world and 
the next. By excommunication and the tribunal of the inquisition, 
all who dissented from the dogmas of the church were excluded 
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from the benefits of the spiritual kingdom and, like dippers of coin, 
hurried prematurely out of the world. “Who presumes to doubt,” 
wrote Thomas k Becket to the clergy of England, “that the priests 
of God are the fathers and masters of kings, princes and all the 
faithful!” 

The distinctive articles which we assodate with the mediaeval 
church had their roots far back in Christian antiquity and came 
into authoritative recognition gradually and almost imperceptibly. 
They were taken for granted in the deliverances of popes and the 
discussions of the Schoolmen. Only one of these dogmas was 
perfectly defined at an ecumenical council, the doctrine of trans¬ 
substantiation, at the Fourth Lateran, 1215. They are the author¬ 
ity of the papacy over both realms, the priesthood with prerogative 
to op>en and shut the kingdom of heaven, the efficacy of the sacrifice 
of the mass for living and dead, sacramental grace, according to 
which, sacraments, like medicines, contain and confer grace, and 
the theory of the church as the company of the baptized, presided 
over by a body of teachers in the apostolic succession and monopo¬ 
lizing the deposit of true teaching, outside of which there is no 
salvation. 

This mighty system, by exalting priestcraft, obscured Christ’s 
words, “Come unto me.” It both fostered sincere religious devo¬ 
tion and encouraged superstition. Worldly aims and theocratic 
ambition gained the day in proportion as ignorance prevailed among 
the laity, and the pages of God’s Word were unknown. It made 
little difference whether or not poople knew that there was such a 
book, so only they were passive to the rules of the priest and received 
the sacramental grace he was supposed to have authority to confer. 
Caesar of Heisterbach, in the thirteenth century, was expressing 
the opinion of his age, when he compared the papacy to the sun, 
bishops to the stars, the clergy to the day, and the laity to the 
night. For the mediatorial office of Christ were substituted the 
porson of the priest and the supplication of Mary, who was queen 
of mercy, as Christ was king of justice. 

The church, so pope and Schoolman boldly asserted, was an 
institution of divine appointment, the civil power being the crea¬ 
tion of human ambition and violence. The sacerdotium, appointed 
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to be overlord over princes and nations, had authority to enforce 
its will by anathema and interdict, by deposing princes and stirring 
up popular revolt against them. This claim, finding its baldest 
assertion in the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII, that the two 
swords are in the power of the pope, was reaffirmed as the last 
utterance of the mediaeval papacy, by Leo X, the year the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation broke out. 

In his reply to Boniface VIII, Philip IV of France advanced 
the principle, which was to be emphasized in modem times, that 
the church is composed of laymen as well as clerics. In his Address 
to the German Nobility, Luther set it forth in clear terms. For all 
practical purposes the church was a small body of hierarchs, a 
self-perpetuating aristocracy ruling in Rome. The so-called voice 
of the church was the decree of this body. Against this usurpa¬ 
tion of prerogative, Wyclif used his pen and voice. By Holy 
Church, he said “they understand prelates and priests, monks and 
canons and friars, all that have the tonsure, all that have crowns, 
though they live ever so accursedly in defiance of God’s law.” 
Wicked pontiffs the Oxford Reformer called anti-Christs and, like 
Dante, he consigned them to perdition. Transubstantiation he 
pronounced contrary to Scripture as well as contrary to the observa¬ 
tion of the senses. The church he defined as the body of the elect, 
and preaching the chief function of the priesthood. The Scrip¬ 
tures are the fides Christiana, the book of life; they are the whole 
truth. To withhold them from the laity is the fundamental sin. 
But Wyclif was a heretic and his bones were dug up by the 
order of the Council of Constance and burnt. The mediaeval 
system was reaffirmed by the Council of Ferrara-Florence. 

To the faithful Roman Catholic of today the Middle Ages are 
the seed-plot of theology and genuine piety. The religious rest and 
moral excellence, alleged to have reigned then, Pius X’s encyclicals 
have been holding up as the ideal condition, over against the 
unrest and uncertainty for which the freedom of modem thought 
is charged as being responsible in church and society. But over 
the system of mediaeval theology, as over all systems of theology 
constructed by man, Wyclif’s words stand like a drawn sword: 
“In the end the truth will conquer.” No generation is bound by 
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the doctrinal statements of its predecessors. Church councils 
have erred. Churches have erred. That was a fundamental 
proposition of the Thirty-nine Articles and other confessions of the 
Reformation period as it had been the statement of Luther in 1521. 
Great theologians have erred. The New Testament alone is 
binding—the New Testament as men are guided by the Holy Spirit 
to interpret it. 

4. The fourth group of articles of faith emerged in the sixteenth 
century. The Protestant Reformation was a reproclamation of 
the gospel. Once more men looked away from ordinances and 
drank from the fountain of a free salvation; from the human 
priest and heard the words of Christ: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” To the church’s treasury of merit Luther opposed the 
holy gospel of the glory and grace of God. His assertions he based 
upon the study of the Scriptures and upon inward experience. 

The Scriptures, which had been read without restriction by 
laymen in the first centuries, were again offered to the people. 
Luther’s words at Worms asserted this supreme authority: “Unless 
I am persuaded from the Scriptures and by clear arguments I will 
not recant, for my conscience is bound in the Word of God.” “In 
the Scriptures,” so the Scotch Confession of 1560 runs, “all things 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of mankind is sufficiently 
expressed.” 

Justification by faith, the second principle of the Reformation, 
involving for the soul the right of immediate access to God and also 
the assurance of personal salvation, rendered priestly mediation 
outside of Christ superfluous. To Protestants nothing seems 
more strange than the utter failure of Catholic historians and con¬ 
troversialists to find significance in Luther’s struggle for peace in 
the convent. In cases, they ignore it altogether. Arrived at 
the head of the Scala Sancta, the Augustinian monk heard the still 
small voice saying to him that his devotion and the Pater Nosters 
he had repeated at every step were worthless. 

These two articles, the final authority of the Bible and justifica¬ 
tion by faith, are inwrought into the thinking of the Protestant 
world. They vindicate for the individual the right to think for 
himself and to decide his own destiny by dealing directly with 
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Christ. Modem thought and culture are indebted to the Reforma¬ 
tion for this liberty more than they are always ready to acknowl¬ 
edge. 

5. The fifth group of articles of faith belongs to the official 
statements of the Roman Catholic communion in the last four 
centuries, and more especially as they are found in the Tridentine 
and Vatican standards. 

The Council of Trent, made up almost exclusively of Italian 
and Spanish bishops, defined the Roman belief as against Protes¬ 
tantism, reasserting the dogmas held in the Middle Ages without 
adding to them. The two dogmas it left undefined, the dogmas of 
the immaculate conception and papal infallibility, were solemnly 
fixed by the encyclical of Pius IX in 1854 and by the Vatican 
Council of 1870. These have become an essential part of the dog¬ 
matic teaching of the Roman communion, and all who wilfully 
deny them are heretics, cut off from the body of Christ. 

In defining Mary’s exemption from all taint of original sin, the 
subtle doctor Duns Scotus was honored to the disparagement of 
St. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas. The chief Scripture proofs are 
from the Canticles and Jeremiah—passages which by all principles 
of sound exegesis can have no reference to her whatever—and 
Jerome’s mistranslated passage in the third chapter of Genesis. 
The last three popes agree in adoring Mary. The fulsome predicates 
affirmed of her by Alphonso da Liguori were accepted by Pius IX, 
who made Alphonso a doctor of the church, an act calling forth 
Dollinger’s most vigorous protest. Leo XIII appealed to her 
intercession, as the all-sufficient means of securing the triumph 
of truth over error. Pius X has called her the spouse of the Holy 
Spirit. 1 By the dogma of 1854, all who deny Mary’s sinlessness 
are declared to make shipwreck of the faith. 

1 On the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of the dogma of the immaculate 
conception, 1904, Pius X sent out a circular letter in which he makes the following 
astounding use of Scripture to substantiate Mary’s glory: “Already Adam saw her 
in the distance as the destroyer of the serpent’s head and, at the sight of her, dried 
up his tears over the curse which had struck him. Noah thought of her in the saving 
ark and Abraham when he was stopped from sacrificing his son; Jacob saw her as 
the ladder on which the angels ascended and descended. Moses recognized her in 
the burning bush. David greeted her as he danced and sang at the return of the ark. 
Elijah recognized her in the cloud which arose out of the sea.” 
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As for the doctrine of the papacy, the Tridentine Profession of 
Faith requires the priest “to swear allegiance to the bishop of 
Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles and vicar of 
Jesus Christ.” He is the visible head of the church. In him the 
Vatican dogma concentrates all authority in Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. He is amenable to no tribunal but God hims elf- When he 
speaks in his official capacity of matters of doctrine or morals, he 
speaks as God. A pope may be guilty of almost every crime, like 
Alexander VI, and yet he is infallible. He may establish or sanc¬ 
tion the office of the inquisition, as did Innocent III and Sixtus IV. 
He may preach a crusade against the Waldenses and Hussites and 
solemnly insist upon the flames as a proper punishment for witches, 
and yet he is infallible. He may distinctly declare the burning of 
heretics to be according to the will of the Holy Spirit as did Leo X 
in his bull against Luther. By virtue of the power committed to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, he may declare Magna Charta forever null 
and void; and, by a decree, also perpetually valid, divide the 
western continent between Spain and Portugal, and yet he is 
infallible. He may set himself over kings and princes, and release 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, as did Gregory Vn, Innocent 
III, and Innocent IV, and as did Pius V, when he deposed Eliza¬ 
beth from the English throne, and declared that the pope of Rome 
was the head over all peoples and all kingdoms 1 —and yet he is 
infallible. He may, as did Clement VI, in his bull against Louis 
the Bavarian, All his fulmination with all the curses possible to 
conceive, invoking upon his enemy blindness and madness, the 
wrath of God in this world and the next, and calling upon the earth 
to open and swallow him up—and yet he is infallible. He may 
declare that it was altogether necessary for salvation that every 
soul be subject to the pope, as did Boniface VIII, and yet he is 
infallible. He may pronounce a passage of Scripture genuine, as 
Leo XIII did I John 5:7, and he is infallible, though the critical 
learning of the world declare it ungenuine. Yea, as in these last 
years, Pius X may order in every diocese the establishment of a 
vigilance committee with inquisitorial powers, sitting in secret, 

1 Quoting in full, Jer. 1:9, the passage Gregory VII delighted to quote in justifica¬ 
tion of the enormous claims of the papacy. 
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and charged with the duty to spy out and snuff out all sparks of 
disobedience to the papal utterances, and at the same time oblige 
all bishops every three years on oath to certify that the committees 
have been active and that no spark of heresy exists within the 
bounds of their sees. 

The new crusade now being waged by the papacy for Mediaeval- 
ism against Modernism has called forth strong protest from within 
the Catholic communion, although its volume is insignificant as 
compared with the general submission to papal leadership. The 
opposition of Dollinger and the able body of scholars who joined 
him did not call forth a large following and it is possible that the 
utterances of such scholars as Koch, Schnitzer, and Loisy will not 
secure more than passing notice from Catholics. However, it is 
gratifying that, moved by love of the truth, competent scholars 
dare to face excommunication in speaking out their convictions. 
In his last monograph, Der Modemismus, Schnitzer of Munich, 
resisting the papal charge that the paths of Modernism lead to 
atheism, has represented Catholicism as covered with a mass of 
mediaeval rubbish. He insists upon applying the principles of 
historical criticism to the study of the Bible and church creeds, and 
upon making a clear distinction between the church and the 
hierarchy. He also repudiates the constraint put upon freedom 
of thought by dictation from the church. If Christianity is to 
survive in civilized lands, the Johannine church of the spirit must 
replace the Petrine church of the flesh. 

6. In examining the five groups of formulated articles, with 
reference to the present mind of Western Christendom, it must be 
felt how heartily the vast mass of its constituency can unite in 
repeating the venerable rule of faith once ascribed to the apostles. 
Nevertheless, even the Apostles’ Creed lacks the express statement 
of the element which belongs to life and conduct as distinct from 
a state of mind. The present tendency in Protestant Christendom 
is in the direction of nurturing a disposition of heart rather than of 
insisting on articles stated in a prescriptive form. Valuable and 
necessary as creeds must always be as statements of the church’s 
intellectual belief, the spirit is almost gone among Protestants 
which is expressed in the Ten Articles already quoted, which, 
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speaking of the three ancient creeds, declare that whosoever being 
taught does not accept all their articles “cannot be the very mem¬ 
bers of Christ and his espoused, the church, but be very infidels 
or heretics and members of the devil, with whom they shall per¬ 
petually be damned.” The church’s life depends upon something 
deeper than correct statements of the nature, work, and teachings 
of Christ. It depends upon Christ himself. Precise formulations 
concerning the fundamental matters plainly taught in the Scrip¬ 
tures will unite the church and not divide it. But centuries of 
history prove that it may be possible to give unqualified assent to 
them and yet miss what seems to be the deeper meaning of Christ’s 
words when he said: “Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven.” 

The study of church history also shows that articles, precisely 
formulated, have not sufficed to keep the church from stagnation 
in life, or from spiritual pride and worldly aims. German mysticism 
before the Reformation was a protest against all three. There have 
been bad Calvinists and good popes, proud monks and gentle 
Puritans, haughty churchmen and devout heretics. As among the 
Quakers, where formulated articles have been least insisted upon 
or not at all, piety has flourished and efforts abounded to check 
social evils and promote the goodness and well-being of mankind. 
On the other hand, the assurance of dogmatic rectitude has often 
been combined with unlovely intolerance and bitter controversy. 
So it was in the period of conflict over the deity of Christ and his 
person in the ancient church. So it was in the dreary and unedify¬ 
ing doctrinal discussions in Protestant lands, following the period 
of the Reformers, from Germany, with Colovius as a leading figure, to 
Holland and Great Britain. There is a large and essential element 
which it is diffi cult adequately to inclose within the phraseology 
of a formulated creed. This element is involved in such words as 
•those of our Lord: “Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” It finds expression in the words 
of the apostle when he exclaimed: “It is no longer I that live but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

That which is the surest criterion of a Christian profession must 
be the chief condition of mutual ecclesiastical recognition. And 
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this is devotion to Christ, in spirit and in daily living. Richard 
Baxter was on the right path when he proposed as the basis of 
Christian union the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. These demand agreement in moral obedience, 
in worship, and in doctrinal assent, though it must not be forgotten 
that the Apostles’ Creed was a liturgical act rather than a doctrinal 
composition. The glory of the Apostles’ Creed is that it magnifies 
the person of Christ. It is attachment to him which will fill the 
world with love and carry the kingdom of God everywhere. To 
quote the words of Dr. Philip Schaff, in his address opening the 
series of Pan-Presbyterian Councils in Edinburgh, 1877, “The 
central doctrine around which all others cluster is not justification 
by faith, nor election and reprobation, nor the mode of the eucha- 
ristic presence, but the great mystery of God manifest in the flesh.” 
Devotion to Christ will show itself in, love of man for his fellow- 
man. Christian love is as much an article of faith as is the deity 
of Christ. The New Testament asserts the one as frequently as 
it does the other and Christ, as presented in the Gospel of John, 
makes love central in his requirements. It is quite possible to 
deduce this holy requirement from the expression “ the communion 
of saints,” but the Apostles’ Creed does not expressly state it. 
Neither the Decrees of Trent nor the Augsburg Confession contain 
among their articles any distinctive chapter on the duty of love 
going out in what is now termed “service” and philanthropy and 
tolerance and missionary effort. The Westminster Confession 
in its chapter on the communion of saints comes somewhat nearer 
to it by insisting upon “the union in love .... of those who in 
every place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” But the Con¬ 
fession goes no farther in express terms. That holy passion to 
whose praise Paul devotes a prolonged paragraph in writing to the 
Corinthian church, and “which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,” 
and “thinketh no evil,” has not yet found full and equal expression 
in any creed of Christendom as a requirement of Christian character 
at the side of the intellectual articles of belief. Nor has the con¬ 
suming purpose to relieve the temporal sorrows of men and to 
make known to all the power of the gospel unto salvation. 

Love is the article of articles. It is the most excellent gift. 
When it is confessed as the bond of perfectness it will soften the 
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creedal division of Christendom and break down denominational 
barriers. It will beget the tolerant spirit which Cromwell com¬ 
mended to the Scotch Assembly when he wrote: “I beseech you 
in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
The Christian world is struggling today in the effort to exalt devo¬ 
tion to Christ as the main thing. It need not depart from the 
essential statements of its historic creeds. But it is struggling to 
prove this devotion in life and gracious service. It knows this is 
the chief thing it is called upon to do. That which constituted 
the power and the abiding element in Channing’s influence was 
that he magnified the person of Christ as the friend of sinners and 
the dispenser of miraculous help to the suffering and that he 
demanded a warm devotion of heart to him. Nowhere does this 
appear more attractively than in the catechism in which he 
embodied the “elements of religion and morality.” Channing’s 
renunciation of the venerable formulas of the church we may forget 
and are willing to forgive, for we must love him for his effort to 
start a warm current of Christian feeling in the church for Christ and 
for men. 

Devotion to Christ means communion with the mind of Christ. 
And as we approach him as he is set before us in the pages of the 
New Testament, we shall be filled with his spirit, which was the 
spirit of holiness and doing good. This element the framers of 
our creeds understood. They recognized its supreme importance 
but they failed to give to it concrete expression in their articles. 
Right views on the deity of Christ and his incarnation and death, 
on justification by faith and the last judgment, might well be 
expected to issue in an all-around Christian life, but it has been 
proved that doctrines may be converted into frigid formulas and 
assent to them with the mouth be unaccompanied by warmth of 
heart going out in love and service. As between the two, assent 
to a precise form of articles and a warm devotion to Christ, if a 
choice is to be made, the church today is coming more and more 
to prefer the latter; and in this fact lies the assurance of the growing 
unity of Christendom. 
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III. HNEYMA, *YXH, AND SAPS IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
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Before presenting the testimony of the post-Aristotelian wit¬ 
nesses to the use of wvtvna, \foxv, and <r 4 p£, it will be expedient 
to examine the views of some of their predecessors by whom they 
were in all probability largely influenced, and to present in addition 
to the material bearing upon their use of the words under consid¬ 
eration (American Journal of Theology, October, 1913’) some further 
evidence concerning their fundamental philosophical notions. 

Anaximenes, who wrote about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c., declared that just as our soul which is air controls us (or holds 
us together), so icvfvyuo. k al 6 J)p encompass the whole world. Accord¬ 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, 1 Anaximenes made air and the infinite 
(space) the first principle of things. Plutarch and Stobaeus, 3 com¬ 
menting in almost identical words on the fact that Anaximenes 
uses the words Tvtvua and br/p synonymously, declare that he is 
in error in ascribing all things to one source, since it is necessary 
to assume an active cause as well as a substance, just as we must 
have both silver and a silversmith. 

1 To the names of those who were mentioned in that article as having rendered 
assistance in the assembling and interpreting of the ancient material, it is a pleasure 
now to add that of Mr. Arthur W. Slaten, Fellow in the New Testament Department 
of the University of Chicago. 

* Diog. Laert. ii. i (Diels, Fragmentc der VorsokraUker , p. 17): O&ro* [* kpa^ifuipifs] 
dpx^fP Mpa fixe Kcd t 6 dxeipop. 

3 Stob. Ed. i. 10, 12 (Diels, Doxograpki Graces , p. 278): ' kpaZtfjJprjs Evpvcrrpdrov 
MiXifaioj dpxV rw* 6ptup dipa dxefijparo, 4 k ydp ro&rov t6.pt a ylyptada t Kal els a&rdy 
wd\tp dpa\fc<r9cu. otop if 'I'vxti, 4f peri pa d4jp otora avyeparei if fids, xal S\op t6p 

K&rfiop vpwfia Kal d4fp vepi4x*u \4yerai 54 <nmaw6fuas d4fp Kal tpcv fia. dfiaprdpet 54 4£ 
dw\oC xal popoeiSoDs dipot Kal xpeAparos 5 okQp avpeordpai rd dMparop ydp dp%4fp 

plop [^] r4fp 6X1 jp tC4p 6pto§p inroarijpai, dXXd koI t5 xoiovp alriop xp^l AxorsBipac otop 
dpyvpos 0 5k dpKH xpds r5 (tcxupa yep4<r$ai, 4dp p4f rd toiovp jj, rovriorip 6 dpyvpoK&rot. 
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Cicero* says that Anaximenes made air God. If so, then, since 
Anaximenes used irwOjua and 6 ,-qp synonymously, we are very near, 
even at this early period, to an identification of irvevpa and God. 
Anaximenes, however, is a monist and his one substance is material, 
and Cicero’s testimony, unconfirmed by that of an earlier writer, 
is perhaps an interpretation rather than a quotation. Moreover, 
from a lexicographical point of view it is important to observe 
that we have no testimony that Anaximenes used the predicate 
God of Trvtvpa or irvevua of God. It is the air which Cicero says he 
called God.* 

Empedocles, writing nearly a century later than Anaximenes, 
rejected the monistic interpretation of the universe and referred 
all existence to four “roots,” fire, water, earth, and air (i )ip), the 
latter of endless height. These are continually uniting and separat¬ 
ing again, love being the force that brings them together, and strife 
or hate that which separates them. 3 For air he frequently uses 
the term “aether” (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 244 ff.), 
but not, so far as appears, irvevua. The six elements, fire, water, 
earth, air, love, and hate, are all eternal, yet also all corporeal. 
Empedocles believes in God or in gods (he sometimes uses the 
singular, sometimes the plural); but as he deifies the four material 
elements, as well as love and hate, it is evident that his belief in 
God does not significantly modify the general materialism of his 
view of the world. He does not seem to have employed the word 
irvtvua in reference to the air or to either of the active powers 
love and hate. 

Heraclitus, a contemporary of Empedocles, was like Anaximenes, 
a monist, but found the origin of all things in fire, of which all other 
things are variant forms and to which all return after the Con¬ 
flagration. All things become what they are according to fate or 
necessity (Simplicius, Phys. 23. 33, in Diels, Vorsok., p. 58; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7). According to Aristotle (De an. i. 405a, 25), Heraclitus 

* Cicero De not dear. i. io. 26: post Anaximenes a£ra deum statuit eumque gignl 
esseque immensum et infinitum, etc. 

*Stob. Eel. i. 12 (Diels, Dox., p. 284), says that Xenophanes made earth the 
first principle of all things, quoting him as follows: i* y fit ydp rd wdrra xal «f» 7 fir 
rd wdrra rcXevrJ. But the rd wdrra is possibly to be taken with considerable reserva¬ 
tion. 

3 Diels, Vorsokrat ., p. 177, fr. 17, 1 .15. 
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also said that the origin of all things is soul (ypvxh), from which it 
may be inferred that the primitive fire had in itself the principle of 
intelligence; and with this in turn agrees the doctrine ascribed to 
him by Diogenes Laertius that all things are full of souls and 
demons and that no one can possibly find out the limits of the 
soul (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophic des Heraclit, pp. 192-98). 

Anaxagoras, bom before Empedocles, but writing a little later 
(about 450), found the creative power in the universe in vovs, and 
the passive element in an infinite number of original particles or 
seeds. He thus agreed with Empedocles in rejecting the monistic 
theory, but presented a simpler and more self-consistent view of 
things than his. The term Tvedpa apparently played no part in 
his theories. 1 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, returned to the monism of Anaximenes, maintaining 
that the phenomena of birth and interaction of things cannot be 
explained except on the hypothesis of their ultimate unity. 

In my opinion all things are produced from the same source [by change] 
and are the same. And this is manifest. For of the things that are now in 
this world earth and air [ 4 iJp] and water, and whatever else is visible in the 
world, if of these any one were different from another, that is, different in its 
own nature, instead of undergoing numerous transformations and changes 
while still remaining really the same, they could not be mixed together, nor 
could one either help or harm another, nor could any plant spring out of the 
earth, nor could an animal or anything else be bom, if these were not so con¬ 
stituted as to be the same. But all these things arising by change from the 
same [substance] become now one thing, now another, and return again to the 
same [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 334, B 2]. 

This one substance he maintains is intelligent. 

For without intelligence such a division of things would not be possible 
as to have proper measures of all things, of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain and wind and pleasant weather [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 3]. 

Besides these things, then, are these strong proofs. For men and the other 
animals, breathing, live by the air [di/p]. And this is to them soul [ifrvxn] and 
intelligence [v&pns], as will be shown clearly in this writing, and if this be taken, 
they die and intelligence ceases [Diels, Vorsokrat p. 335, B 4]. 

And it seems to me that that which has the intelligence is that which is 
called by men the air [6 ai;p], and that by it all men are governed and control 

1 Ibid., pp. 293-323. 
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all things. For to me it seems itself to be God, and to go everywhere and 
to dispose all things and to be in everything. And there is nothing whatever 
that does not share in it, and yet nothing that is different from another thing 
shares in it in the same way as that other, but there are many forms both of 
the air itself and of its intelligence. For it has many modes of existence, being 
both warmer and colder, drier and wetter, more stable and with swifter motion, 
and many other differences there are, and boundless variations of taste and 
color. But of ail animals the soul b/rvxnl is the same, air warmer than that 
outside in which we are, yet far colder than that which is near the sun [Diels, 
Vorsokrat ., p. 335, B 5]. 

In the view of Diogenes, therefore, the ultimate principle of 
existence is a substance, air, which we, with our modern definitions 
of things, would consider material, and which he himself so defined, 
describing it as warmer or colder, wetter or drier, and comparing 
it in temperature with the air outside of us; yet, on the other hand, 
he ascribed to this substance intelligence, omnipresence, and 
omnipotence. The human soul he regarded as a portion of the 
total universal substance. His name for it was &.rjp, and apparently 
he never called it 7 rvevpa. 

Democritus, a younger contemporary of Diogenes, was an 
atomist, who affirmed that soul and mind, \fwxv and vovs, were 
identical, and consisted of material atoms, resembling the atoms of 
fire. His doctrine of God is not easy to discover. Cicero says 
that he called the atoms of mind (principia mentis) God, and 
Stobaeus that he found mind, which is God, in the sphere-shaped 
fire. Probably, therefore, as Zeller maintains, he meant by God 
neither a personal being nor a single being at all, but simply the 
ultimate soul-stuff out of which reason eventually arises. 1 

1 See Adam, Religious Teachers , p. 268; Aristotle i. 405a. 9 ff., quoted in Diels, 
Vorsokrat., p. 369; Cicero De not. deor. i. 43. 120. We should scarcely need to refer 
to Democritus, but for the passage ascribed to him by Clement of Alexandria, SUrom . 
vi. 168, quoted in Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 394, 3: Kali Arj/xirpiros ifxolws iron/r^s ii too a 
yJkv tv ypd<pv per ivBownaofwv kc il lepou TveOparot, Ka\k xdpra iorlv : “And Democ¬ 
ritus likewise says that whatever things a poet writes with inspiration and sacred 
spirit, are sure to be beautiful.’* 

From all that we know of Democritus it would seem that he could have no place 
in his philosophy for a Upiv vvevpa. If Clement is not in error in ascribing the words 
to him, one would have to suppose that Democritus is here employing for the moment 
language out of harmony with his general scheme of things, and using the word in a 
popular sense. Even thus, however, the passage would vouch for a use of Upiv 
rvcOfia in the time of Democritus. But the absence of any other evidence for such a 
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So far, then, as the evidence which we have been able to uncover 
shows, in the fifth and sixth centuries b.c., before the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the idea had already been advanced 
that the ultimate source of all things is air, which was conceived 
on the one side as a material something, yet to which, on the other, 
was ascribed intelligence and power. By some this was said to 
be God, and of this the human soul was said to be composed. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that imS/ia was also often 
used in the sense of air, and Xenophanes had said even in the sixth 
century that the yfaxh was irvevpa (American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1913, p. 570); yet none of the pre-Socratic writers seems, 
fairing the next step, to have used Tvevna for the ultimate basis 
of things or to have said distinctly that God was rveOfia or irvtvua 
God. 

Aristotle adopted from the Ionic philosophers the doctrine of 
the four elements (orotx« ia), earth, water, air, and fire, correspond¬ 
ing to the dry and the wet, the cold and the hot. He added, 
however, a fifth, the aether, which fills celestial spheres. 1 But the 
elements were not in Aristotle’s view sufficient to account for the 
universe. They, the four at least, are matter, tX»/, and inert, 
and constitute the passive element. The active power is God, the 
Creator, who acts upon matter according to his own plan and for 

conception or usage in this period and the fact that the language comes to us through 
a Christian author writing centuries later make another explanation more probable. 
A comparison of the language which Plutarch quotes from Epicharmus with that 
which Clement ascribes to him (see American Journal of Theology , October, 1913, p. 
569, where the passages are treated as distinct sayings of Epicharmus) strongly sug¬ 
gests that Clement and Plutarch are quoting the same passage and that Clement’s 
phraseology is in part a Christianizing paraphrase of Epicharmus. It is not improb¬ 
able that a similar thing has happened in his quotation from Democritus. In Dio 
Chrysostom 36.1 (Ilepi 'Op^pov) occurs the statement: 'O pJr ArjpdKpiros wepl '0 pijpov 
(pjffflp o&rwr *Oprjpot <f>6crtwi \a%^r fcafo&n/t briuv xbcpov frejcr^raro warrolw us 
ofa Mr drev Betas kqX iaiportas <pfoeus otrru *a\& k al <ro<pd $rrj ipy&oaoBcu. It is 
possible, not to say highly probable, that Dio and Clement (Strom, vi. 168) are 
quoting from the same passage and that Dio, uninfluenced by Christian ideas, reflects 
the terminology of Democritus more accurately than Clement, and in particular that 
the words teal lepov vredparos are paraphrastic rather than literal. On the basis 
of this passage alone it would be unsafe to conclude that the expression lepdr r rev pa 
was used by Democritus or that it was current in his day. The expression Beior 
t rev pa in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus, will be discussed later. 

1 Arnold, Roman Stoicism , p. 60, who, however, dtes no evidence from Aristotle. 
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the achievement of his own purpose. It is from Aristotle that the 
conception of the inertness, deadness of matter, received its chief 
impulse. 

But Aristotle also had much to say concerning irvevfu i, by which 
he meant, in general, air (irjp) in motion, or breath. But, as we 
have seen {American Journal of Theology , October, 1913, p. 572), 
in one notable passage he says that wvevpa is used of the substance, 
vital and generative (Ipipvxos Kal y6vi,po$), which is in all plants 
and animals, and permeates all things. Just how this statement 
is to be adjusted to his doctrine that the \f/vxv is an entelechy, or, 
as we may very freely translate it, a function, of the body, having 
no existence apart from it, and, on the other hand, to his doctrine 
of the four or five elements, is not clear. Remembering the previous 
use of &rjp and Tvevpa as synonymous terms, and recalling Plato’s 
apparent distinction between d ijp and 7 rvtvpa, the latter denoting 
the former in motion, we might be disposed to think that Aristotle 
meant by Tvevpa one of the four elements, d^p, but &rjp in a special 
form or condition. And recalling that Aristotle ascribed soul, 
^vxfi, to plants and animals, as he here does irvevpa, we should be 
disposed to think that he would agree to Xenophanes’ assertion 
that the ifoxv is irvevpa, meaning by irpevpa, however, not mere 
transitory breath, but vital soul-stuff. Nor in view of the irrecon¬ 
cilable differences in Aristotle’s doctrine of the povs and the \fwxv 
are these discrepancies in his idea of the $ V XV and the Tvevpa too 
great to be ascribed to him. Yet we must also reckon with the 
possibility that in speaking of icvevpa, the universal vital and 
generative substance, he was describing the doctrine of some 
contemporary rather than his own. What we clearly know, then, 
is that in Aristotle’s day wvevpa was used by someone of vital and 
generative soul-stuff; or perhaps we should say life-stuff, since 
it is in all plants and animals, a sort of soul-protoplasm. 

But it must not be overlooked that Aristotle speaks of this 
ttv€ vpa as permeating all things. If this language be taken at its 
face value, then he or the writers whose doctrine he is here reporting 
made irvevpa —vital and generative—the informing principle of all 
things. This is pan-pneumatism, though not, perhaps, pantheism. 
For neither do those whom Aristotle is quoting, if quoting he is, 
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nor Aristotle himself say either that wvevpa is God, or that God is 
irvevpa. 

With this rapid survey of pre-Aristotelian theories of the ulti¬ 
mate substance of things before us, and recalling the exhibit of the 
usage in classical writers of icvevpa, \pvxv, and <rdp£ ( American 
Journal of Theology , October, 1913, pp. 563-98), we may proceed 
to a general classification of the usage of these words in the post- 
Aristotelian Greek writers to the beginning of the first century a.d. 

I. IINEYMA 

1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. 

Polyb. Hist. i. 44. 4: prj <tvp rots ToXepiois bird rrjs /Stas rod 
Tvebparos avy Karev ixOcxiaiv. 

Lest they should be carried along with the enemy by the force of the wind. 

See also Epicurus 1 Epist . ii. 100 (occurring several times), 105, 
106, 115; Polyb. 2 Hist. i. 48. 5, 8; 60. 6; x. 10. 4; Dion. Hal. 2 i. 
I S* 395 52. 54; 72. 53- 

2. Air, tenuity rather than motion being the chief character¬ 
istic thought of. 

Polyb. Hist. xxiv. 8 d: Ob pijv dXXd Kopiaavres abrdv els rdv 
KaXobpevov drjoavp&v, oUrjpa Kar&yeiov obre irvevpa Xapftivov obre <fxbs 
l£ooffev, obre dbpas Ixov .... ivradda Karidevro. 

Bringing him into the so-called treasury, which was a subterranean 
chamber which received neither air nor light from without and which had no 
doors .... there they set him down. [See also Epicur. Epist. i. 63, cited 
below under Epicurus.] 

KLindred with this sense, being rather an extension of applica¬ 
tion than a change of meaning, is the use of wvevpa inclusively to 
denote gas, air, aether in Pseudo-Hippocrates, Hep! &va&v (ed. 
Littre, Vol. VI, p. 94), which perhaps belongs to this period: 
Hvebpara 8k rd pkv ip rotat, ooopaot <f>dcrai KaXiovrai, rd 8 k ££a> rwv 


acopi twv iijp . &wav yip rd pera£b yrjs re Kal obpavob wvebparos 

IpwXebv ionv .’AXXd pijv ijXiov re Kal aeXrjvrjs Kal Harpwv 886s 


81A rod wvevparbs iariv. 

1 Usener, Epicureo (Leipzig, 1887). 

* In Scriptorum Graecorum Bibliotheca (Paris, 1839-85). 
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3. In a distinctly vital sense, signifying breath of life (loss of 
which is death), or life, or, even more generally, the primeval 
principle or basis of life, soul-stuff. 

Polyb. Hist. xiii. 1 a. 2 : droirov ydp tlv at to\€(aovvt as piv ical t 6 
Tvtvpa irpottod ai xhpw rrjs twv riwaiv do<pabias, ffovXevopipovs Si 
prjSipa touutBcll \6yov rod perd rabra xpdvov. 

He said it was absurd to wage war and to yield up their very life-breath 
for the sake of their children’s safety, and yet when taking counsel to take no 
account of the future. 

On a similar passage in Pseudo-Demos. Declatn. fun., see under 
yfoxiu 1, below. Cf. also Plut. De pritno frig . 2. 5: ol 54 'EtwlkoI kol l 
t6 rvtvpa \iyovoip ip rots o&paoi tQv fipe<f>&v rfj irtpupb^ti OTopovodai, 
Kal ptra^dXXov Ik <f>botu)s ylveoOai ipvxfy (cited in Zeller, Stoics , 
Epicureans and Sceptics , p. 213). 

By metonymy, energy, vigor, forcefulness. 

Dion. Hal. (Usener and Rademacher, Dionysii Hal. Opuscula , 
I, 170): i<rTiP 1 ) SidXtKros abrov Kal ob TadrjTiKri irptbparbs 

Tt, ov pdXurra Sti rots ipaycoplois Xfryots, IXaxlorrjp txovoa poipap. 

* Lifeless is his speech and both unimpassioned and almost devoid of 
energy, which is pre-eminently necessary to forensic discourse. 

The parallelism of the two expressions &\pvxos and irptbparos .... 
IKaxurrrjp txovoa poipap seems to imply that in the latter part of 
the first century b . c . ipvxv and irptvpa, both having the meaning 
life, could both be used by metonymy for energy (of speech). It 
does not follow, nor is there evidence to show that t ptvpa was at 
this time used as an individualizing name for the human soul. 

4) A demon. 

Dion. Hal. i. 31. 28: rds pip ydp <pdds koXovoi 'Pcopaioi Kdpptpa, 
rfjv Si yvvaiKa rabrrjp dpoXoyovoi SaipovU# icptbpan Kardox^TOP 
ytpopbrqp rd pIKXopra crvp&alvtiv r<£ TcXrjdti Si’ cpSrjs TpoXtytip. 

The Romans call the odes carmine, and confess that this woman being 
possessed by a demonic spirit foretells to the multitudes by an ode the things 
that are to happen. 

This usage is attested by LXX (I Sam. 16:23; I Kings 22:21, 
etc.) for an earlier period than Dion. Hal., and it is quite possible 
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that it was current among non-Jewish as well as among Jewish 
Greek writers; but the example quoted above is the earliest instance 
that the present investigation has discovered in non-Jewish Greek 
literature. 

n. *YXH 

1 . Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals but 
usually of men. 

Polyb. Hist. v. 34 . 10 : 6 6k Tpoetprjpivos f3a<rtXev$ iXty&pus 
imara tovtup x^P^w 5iA T °v* iirpertis Ipuras Kal ris dXSyovs Kal 
<rw€x& pt8as y tbcdrus iv iciw Ppaxtt xpbv<p rijs ipvxjjs &pa teal rfjs 

&PXVS hnftovXovs evpe Kal rXeiovs. 

The afore-mentioned king, managing each of these neglectfully on account 
of indecent amours and senseless and continual debauches, naturally found 
in a very short time many plots both against his life and against his throne. 

By a double metonymy fox*) is used to denote the source of 
the joy of life, or of what is good in life. 

Ps.-Dem. x Declam. fun. 24 : 6ok€i 6k pot ns &v ebr up is 1) rup6e 
tup ip6pup dperff rfjs 'EXXASos fjp fox*) T&XrjOks eliceiv. &pa yip t& 
re roirrup TPebpar’ dTrfXXdyrj tup obceluv aup&rup, Kal rfjs *EXXA5os 
i£tup’ ipypTjTat. 

It seems to me, indeed, that if one should say that the valor of such men 
was the soul of Greece one would speak truly, for at the same time that the 
breaths of these men departed from their bodies the reputation of Greece was 
destroyed. 

2 . A shade, the soul of man existing after death or departing 
from the body in death. 

At. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cf. Eus. P.E. xv. 20 , Diels, Dox. y p. 471 ): 
Ehat 6k foxty T< $ 8 X^) <f>a<rlp, 6 KaXovatp aWlpa Kal itpa kvkXu wepl 
rfjp yrjp koX O&Xaaaap Kal Ik toOtup ipaJdvfuiatts' ris 6k XoixAs foxis 
TpoGTCtfoKipat rainy] } 6aat re ip fcjSots eUrl Kal 6<rat ip rqJ ireptixoPTt 
6tapip€tp yip iK€t ris tup diroOapdprup foxis. tvtot 6k rt]p pkv rod 
SXov H6top ris 6k Xotirds avpptypvaOat hrl TeXevrjj eis iKelvrjp. tx^ v 
6k iraaa p foxty ftY€] jlopik6p ti tv avry, 6 6i) fa rif Kal aladrjats tart Kal 
ippfi. 

1 Scrip. Gr. Bib. 
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They say there is a soul in the universe, which [universe] they call aether 
and air in a circle 1 round about the earth and the sea, and there are exhala¬ 
tions from these. And the other [individual] souls cling to this [universal soul], 
both such as are in living creatures and such as are in the surrounding region. 
For there the souls of the dead live on. Some hold that the soul of the uni¬ 
verse is eternal and that the others are finally united to it. And every soul, 
they hold, has a ruling part in itself, which is life and perception and impulse. 

Cf. also Diog. Laert. vii. 79. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature; the human 
mind in the larger sense of the word as the seat of emotion, will, 
thought, and character. Sometimes applied with similar force to 
living animals in general, and even to the universe. 

a) Applied to men. 

Epicur. Epist. fr. 200: &4>vau>\6yrjTov prjdkv ijyov Pooxrrjs rfjs 
<ra pk6s &oav r}\v rpvxv 1 '- (rapids 6k (fxjtvrj’ prj xet pt}p, pif 6t\pfjp, prj 
fayovv. Kai ravra ry $vxy X a X€7rdy pkv KwXuo’ot, lTna<f>a\ks 6k 
TrapCLKovaai rrjs TapayyetXiurys <f>b<r€us abry 5iA ttJs Tpoa<f>vov s abry 
avrapKelas ko0’ iyilpav. 

Regard it as nothing inexplicable that the soul cries out when the flesh 
cries. And the voice of the flesh is not to be hungry, not to be thirsty, not 
to be cold. And it is difficult for the soul to prevent these things [i.e., hunger, 
thirst, and cold], and it is perilous for it day after day to disregard the com¬ 
mands of nature through the exercise of that autonomy which is inherent in it 
[the soul]. 

Note the intimate relation of soul and flesh (=body), but also 
the autonomy ascribed to the soul. 

Theocr. xvi. 24: AXXA t 6 ph> \pvxi, rd 6k xal tipi 6ovp(u &6£wp. 

But a part [of your money] to your own desire and a part to one of the 
servants give. 

Polyb. Hist. iii. 81. 3: o6tw XP 1 ) *al rous inckp t&p S\o)p Tcpoea- 
rwras aKQir&p, obx &rou rt rod a&paros yvppbp, dXXa wov rfjs tyxys 
tbxd’Pwbv ti Tcapa4>aiv€Tai rod twp ivavrluv ipftpbvos. 

It behooves commanders to notice, not where some part of the body is 
exposed, but where some part of the mind of the leader of the opposing forces 
appears easy to overcome. 

1 The text is corrupt here. 
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Polyb. Hist. iii. 87. 3: &P€KTrj<raTO Sk rd re acopara Kal ras 
ipvx&s t&p d vbpwv. 

He revived both the bodies and the souls of the men. 

Polyb. Hist. xx. 4. 7: dXX* ipprfaapr^s 7rpds evcoxlap Kal ptdas, ob 
fibvop rots (roopaatp i^eXvOrjaap , dXXd Kal rats \fwxcus. 

But being eager for feasting and carousals they became enfeebled not only 
in body but also in mind. 

See also Epicur. Phys. 314; Sent. 69, 81 (Wotke, Wiener 
Studien, X); Epist. iii. 122, 128 {passim ), 132 (W$); Ethica 417, 
425 (Usener, pp. 59, 62, 161); Theocr. viii. 35; Polyb. Hist. i. 15. 
7; 32- 8; 35- 5; 75- 3; 81. 6, 7; 87. 1; ii. 20. 5; 23. 7; 30. 7; 53. 3; 
iii. 9. 7; 12. 5; 63. 1; 81. 3; 87. 3; 90. 4; iv. 21. 4; 54. 3; vi. 
24. 9; vii. 16. 4; viii. 5. 3; 9. 7; ix. 22. 1, 6; x. 7. 2; 14. 12; 19. 5; 
22. 6; xii. 126. 2; 23. 2, 5; xiii. 2. 1, 2; 3. 3; 5. 5; xiv. 6. 8; 
8. 8; xv. 4. 12; 16. 4; xvi. 5. 7; xx. 4. 6; 7. 4; 10. 9; xxii. 

8. 8; xxv. 9. 2; xxvi. 3. xi; xxvii. 10. 2; xxviii. 17a. 2; xxix. 6. 

9, 13, 14, 15; Fr. Gram. 91. Cf. Plut. Non posse suav. 3, p. 1088 
(Usener, p. 281); Stob. Floril. vi. 50 (Usener, p. 284); Dion. Hal. 
i. i- 13, 335 3 8 - 34; ii- 20. 45; 28. 47; 68. 50; iii. 12. 28; 13. 27; 
19. 34; 21. 44; 21. 8 (p. 145). 

b) Soul is ascribed to the lower animals. 

At. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cited in Eus. P.E. xv. 20; see Diels, 
Dox. } p. 471): rds 8k t&p d <f>p6pu)p Kal tikbycw {(pew rpvxbs cruvairtih- 
XvaOat rots a&fiaatp. 

But the souls of the senseless and irrational animals perish with their 
bodies. 

c) Soul is also ascribed to the universe. See Ar. Did. Fr. 
phys. 39, cited under 2 above. 

4. By metonymy, the vital or conscious element in man stand¬ 
ing for the man himself, ipirxy is used with the meaning “person.” 

Polyb. Hist. vi. 48. 4: iKaripwp 8k tovtcjv dpov (JvpSpaixbvrwv 
eis piav ypvxty fj t6\lp. 

Each of these [virtues] being combined in one person or one city. 
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See also perhaps Epicurus Eth . 488 (Usener, p. 306); Dion. 
Hal. iii. 30. 11. 

m. XAPB 

1. The soft muscular portion of the body. Instances doubtless 
occurred in this period, though the present study has not discovered 
one. 

2. By synechdoche <r&p{ (also in the plural) denotes the body, 
or is qualitatively applied to any part of the body, without distinc¬ 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones. 

Epicur. Sent . iv: ov t rd bXyovp vvptx&s ip rfj crap*!, 

dXXd t 6 nip fiucpop t 6 p kXbxwTov xpbvop xaplan, rb 5k pbpop bxtprtlpop 
t 6 jjSbptPOP Kard. abpKa ov xoXXis ifpipas avpfiaipti. al 5k xoXvxpbptoi 
tS>p ippoxTruap xXtovb^ov kxovvi rd 1 )5bptPOP ip rjj vapid fj xep t 6 
bXyovp. 

Pain does not last continuously in the flesh; but its climax continues a 
very short time, and that degree which only just outweighs the pleasure in 
the flesh exists not many days, and in long-continued illnesses the pleasure 
is more than the pain. 

See also Epicur. Sent . xviii, xx (bis) 1 ; li 2 ; Eth . 408. 

With this general exhibit of the usage of this period before us, 
we may now pass to consider the views of particular schools of 
thought. 

EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREANS 

Epicurus was bom in 341 b.c., and entered upon his work as a 
teacher of philosophy while Aristotle was still living. But he was 
far from being a disciple of Aristotle, or of his great predecessors, 
Socrates and Plato. In the fundamental features of his philoso¬ 
phy he was rather a follower of Democritus. 

The following passages will suffice to show those elements of 
his thought with which we are most concerned: 

Epist . i. 39-41: dXXct prjp icai rd 7 rap Am (a&para ical rbxos) ’ <ra>- 
para pkp yip <bs Amy, avrr} i) alvOrjvis hri x&ptcop paprvpti, lead’ fjp 
ipayicaiop rb tbrjXop r<? XoyivjK^ TtKpaiptvdai, &<rxtp xpotlxop. tAxos 
5 k tl prj fjp 9 5 p k*p 6 p Kal x^pav Kal bpaxfn) <f>\xnp bpofib.lop.tp , ovk Slp tlxt 

1 Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). ■ Wotke, Wiener Studien f X. 
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rd a&para forov fjp ov 8 i 81 1 ov bapetro, KoJdirep <f>bxverai Kivobpeva. 
Tapi. 8 i favra oWip ov 8 ’ iTLPorjOrjpai bbvarai otre TepiXrrjmK&s otrre 
ipaXbycvs rots TepiXiprrois, 8 aa Kad’ 5Xas <f>vaeis Xap/3ipopep Kal pij a>s 
rA rovrcop ovfiTToopara fj ovpPefirjKbra Xtyopev. Kal pijp Kal r&p <rcjp,&- 
twp ri pip Am cnryxpurets, rA 8 * Ssp at ovyKplaeis TeTolrjprax ' ravra 
8 i tori# &ropa Kal iperiffXrjra, strep prj p£XXei. t& pra els t 6 pij 8p 
<f>dapr}<T€<rdaL AXX* laxbeip rt irropipetp tv rots 8 iaKixre<n r&p ovyKplaeup, 
TXrjprj rffp <j>\xrvp 8 pra y ovk txovra 8 ry fj focws SLaXvdfjaercu. Snare ris 
ipxis irbpops ipayKalop elpai acnpircnp <f>\xxe ts [Usener, p. 6]. 

But the universe consists of bodies and place. For that it is bodies 
common-sense itself testifies, and by this it is necessary that whatever is obscure 
should be attested to the reason, as I have said before. But if there were no 
space, which we call also empty, and place and intangible existence, bodies 
would not have where to be, or through which to move, whereas it is evident 
that they do move. And aside from these nothing can be known either by 
apprehension or by analogy with things that can be apprehended. We are 
speaking of things that we receive according to their whole natures and not 
of the essential attributes or accidental qualities of these. And indeed of the 
bodies, some are compounds and some are the things of which the compounds 
are made. And the latter are atoms and are unchangeable, if so be all things 
are not to be turned by destruction into non-existence but have strength to 
continue to be something in the dissolution of the compounds, being full in 
respect to their nature, there being no means or method by which they can 
be dissolved. So that the first beginnings must be indivisible, corporeal 
entities. 1 

Epist . i. 63-65: MerA 8i ravra 8ei awopap A paxfripopra hd ris 
ala$ff<rets Kal ri T&dri (ovrcn yip fj /SenatorAny tIgtis &rrai), Art if 
if/vx^l <t&p A Am Xerropepis 7rd p* SXop rd Sfipourpa Tapeawappipop, Tpoa- 
epjpeptararop 8i wpebpart Oeppov ripa Kpaaip tx optl Kal tjj pip robrcp 
wpoaep/pipes, 8i robrcp, Iwl 8i rod [read: 8i rov] pipovs ToXXffP 
TapaXXayijp liXrj<f>bs rfj Xerropepelq. Kal airr&v roirrcop, avpTaOis 8i 
rovr(p paXXop Kal rql Xoiw& iOpolaparC rovro 8i rap al Swipets rrjs 
ipvxfjs 8ifjyop Kal ri w&Brj Kal al evKLPrjalat Kal al 8tapofi<rei.s Kal &p 
arepbpevoL OpyaKopep. Kal pijp Kal Art ?x €t fl ^ v xfl rfs aiaOfjaews rijp 
TXelarrjp alrlap, Sel Karix*w * ov pijp elXfj<f>et &p rabrrjp, el pfj vrb rod 
Xoltov A Opolaparos lareyi^erb Teas, rb 8i Xolt6p 40 pourpa rapacKev- 
i<rap kelpy rifp alrlap ravrrjp perelXrj<t>e Kal abrb roiobrov avpTr&paros 
\ 

1 Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans , p. 220. 
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Tap’ iK€ivrjs t ov ptvroi t6lpto)p &p hceivri k&ttjtcu* did iwaWayeLarfs 
rrjs oi)K ix*i t^p ataOrpnv. ov yap avrd ip iavrcS raOrrfp £k£kt7jto 

n )v dwapip, & XX' trepop tpa avyyeyeprjpipop avrqi TapecKebafep, 6 &A 
rrjs ovyreXeadeicqs Tepl avrd dvp&pecos /card rffp dprjaip abpwTCopa 
alaOrjrucdp evOvs &tot€\ovp iavr<$ awedldov /card rffp dpovprjaip Kal 
ovpriJBeiap Kal lK€tp<$, koO& Tep ehrov. did Kal ipvrdpxovaa if \pvxd 
obdbcoT€ &XXou tlp6s pipovs &TrjXkaypipov ipaurdrjTriaeC dXX 1 A Blp 
K al raOrris £vpaT6\rjTai tov areyd^opros \v6ipros €i O’ SXov ti re Kal 
pipovs tip6s, Hlp Tep diapbrp H-ei rfjp ataOrjaip' [Usener, p. 19]. 

And it is necessary after these things to take a comprehensive view of 
things that refer to the sensations and the feelings (for thus will the firmest 
confidence arise), because the soul is a body composed of fine particles, scattered 
through the whole organism, most like to air [Trvcvfum], having a certain 
mixture of heat, in some ways resembling this and in some ways that, and in 
one part endowed with extreme mobility by reason of the fineness of the 
particles of which it is composed, and responsive especially to this part, but 
also to the remainder of the organism. And the powers of the soul pervade 
all this organism and so also do the feelings and the emotions and the thoughts, 
and all those things being deprived of which we die. And that it is the soul 
that chiefly has the power of sensation, it is necessary also to hold. Yet it 
would not have obtained this power if it had not been somehow protected by 
the remainder of the organism. But the remainder of the organism having 
given to it [the soul] this power received also itself from it [the soul] a share 
of such property, yet not of all of which it [the soul] is possessed. Therefore 
when the soul departs the organism has no power of sensation. For it did not 
itself possess the power in itself, but another bom with it imparted it to it, 
for this other [the soul] through the power that is generated in its environment 
immediately producing a capacity for sensation by motion, imparted it also 
to the other, as was possible because of their coterminousness and sympathy, 
as I have said. Therefore while the soul exists it will never cease to be sensi¬ 
tive, because some other part is taken away. But whatever of it perishes 
along with the destruction of that which covers it, whether it be the whole 
or some part that is destroyed, if it but remain it will have the power of sensa¬ 
tion.* 

Plut. Epit . i. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 285): 'Ext/cot/pos .... d px&$ 
etpai reap 6ptcop acopara \ 6 ycc OecoprjT&y ipiroxo. Kepov, dyfriyra, &di- 
SupSapra, [rd] o 5 t€ OpavaOrjpax dvpbpepa ovre i\\out)Orjpai. 

Epicurus said that the principles of things are bodies perceptible to reason 
non-spatial, unoriginated, indestructible, incapable either of being broken 
down or of being altered. 

a Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans , p. 264. 
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Hippolyt. PAi/. 22 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): ’ETticoupos 6k ax^bbp 
ivavriav ira<n 56%av fflerOy ipxas ykp r&p 6 \cop uiriBero brbyovs Kal 
Kevbv, Ktvbv yip olop rbwop tSjv iaoyipcop, brbyovs 6k rifp vKrjv, U; fjs ra 
t6ptcl. itc 6k ru>p brbycop <rvpe\6ov<rS)p yepiaOai Kal rbv debp Kal rd 
aroix* I® *ai rd ip avrois ir&pra Kal £coa Kal aXXa, d>$ yrj6kp yijre 

awear&pai, el yif Ik tcjp arbyup etrj .rds 6k \f/vxbs tS)p ipdpanrcap 

\beadai &ya rots <T&ya<7Lv f &<nrep Kal avyyevaadai avrois rider at. 
alya ybp auras elpi it, ov O-eXdbpros rj rpairipros &irbXK\xrdai S\op rbp 
apOpanrop. 

Epicurus, however, lays down an opinion opposed to nearly all others. 
He assumes the principles of all things to be atoms and space; space is the 
place of things that are to exist, and atoms are the matter from which all 
things [are made]. And from the concourse of the atoms come into existence 
both God and the principles, and all the things in them, both living and other¬ 
wise, so that nothing either comes into existence or continues to exist unless 

it be from the atoms.And the souls of men perish along with their 

bodies just as, he holds, they were also born with them. For they are them¬ 
selves blood, which if it departs or is changed the whole man is destroyed. 

These passages bring out the central elements of Epicurus’ 
system of thought. The ultimate realities of existence are atoms, 
space, and motion. Bodies are either these atoms, themselves 
unchangeable and indestructible, or the compounds of these. 
Other than bodies and space there are no existences. And the 
only incorporeal thing is space. 

Epicurus makes frequent mention of the faxt, often in asso¬ 
ciation with, and in distinction from, a&ya; ypvxb and a&ya to¬ 
gether constituting man. But ipvxb is no exception to the general 
principle that everything but space is corporeal; for it also is a 
body composed of fine particles, dispersed all over the organism, 
most closely resembling wind (or air), having a certain admixture 
of heat. 1 Those, therefore, that say that the body is incorporeal 
talk foolishly. 2 What he meant by the predicate a£>ya is apparently 
expressed with essential correctness in the statement of Plutarch that 
Epicurus ascribed to body not only size and shape, as Democritus 

1 Cf. also Agtius iv. 4. 6, p. 390 D (Plut. iv. 4. 3), dted by Usener, p. 217: E tI- 
Kovpos difjLeprj r^w yf/vxty, t 6 pip Xoyucdp ?x ou<rar ^ r V 0<*>paja KadiSpvpdpop , t 6 Bi KXoyow 
ica(P Skyp tV ctiyicpiffi* rod (r&paros Bitarap put pop. 

* hoc. cil. med. 
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did, but also weight. 1 According to Aetius, the Epicureans did not 
ascribe souls to the plants. 3 

TLvtvpa Epicurus seems commonly to have used in the sense of 
“air,” “breath,” or “wind.” 3 Nor does he use the term in any 
specifically different sense when he says that the soul resembles 
breath (or wind) with a certain admixture of heat (twO/luiti 
Otppov riva Kpbtnv txom) , 4 or when, according to Aetius, quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobaeus, 4 he says that “the soul is a mixture of 
four things, one that is of fire-like quality, and one air-like, and one 
wind-like (rv€vpaTuc6s) , and the fourth a certain unnamable some¬ 
thing, in which is the power of sensation, and of these four the 
ttv€ vpa produces motion, and the irjp quiet, and the Otppbv the 
apparent heat of the body, and the unnamable element, the power 
of sensation that is in us, for in none of the named elements is 
there sensation.” 5 By its mention of the fourth unnamed element 
in which is contained the power of perception, this statement might 
seem at first sight to ascribe to the soul an element of immateriality. 
But the unequivocal and repeated assertion that nothing except 
space is incorporeal and that all bodies are atoms or composed of 
atoms compels the conclusion that even the fourth element is 
corporeal, though, no doubt, of the finest and most impalpable 
matter. And this in turn emphasizes the materiality of the ele¬ 
ment wpevpa, for while to the unnamed element, itself corporeal, is 
ascribed perception, to the Tvevpa motion only is imputed. 

1 Usener, p. 196, 11 . iff.; cf. Epist. i. 54. where Epicurus says expressly that the 
atoms have none of the qualities of visible things except shape and weight and size. 
See also Gram. Byz., cited by Usener, p. 222. 

a Plut., dted by Usener, p. 216: 0 1 Xrm/col Si /cal 'Ewuco6p€ioi o8k tfupvx* (“rd 
0 t/rd). ril'd 7dp pvxys 6ppijTucr}t efrai nal irt&vpijTucrji, nrd Si /cal \oyucfjv rd Si 0irrd 
aSropdrus ir«» /ur*t<r$at, 08 did pvxv*- But the latter part of the statement is prob¬ 
ably Stoic rather than Epicurean. 

3 Usener, pp. 44-49, passim. 

< Usener, p. 19, 11 . 18 f. 

3 Usener, p. 218, 11 . 20 ff. Brieger, Epikurs Lehre von der Seek, contends (pp. 9 ff.) 
that Epicurus* fourth element was “Geist.” But he seems to mean by this only 
that to this element Epicurus ascribes the attributes of “spirit.” He adduces, at any 
rate, no linguistic evidence that Epicurus called the fourth element irw/fia. In fact, 
as shown above, Epicurus expressly distinguished the fourth element, which furnishes 
the power of sensation, from the 1nw/ia. 
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The soul, composed of the most impalpable elements, is held 
together by the coarser elements that make up the body, and at 
death perishes as completely as the body, indeed, by its nature is 
more quickly dissipated. 

Zco/za is, as indicated above, used in a broader and a narrower 
sense. As a general philosophic term it signifies that which has 
extension and weight, and is applicable as a predicate to all exist¬ 
ences except space. See Epic. Epist. i. 39-41, in Usener, pp. 6 f.; 
Hicks, p. 220; also Epist . i. 68, in Usener, p. 22. In the narrower 
sense it is a complementary term to pvxy, denoting the tangible 
and visible element of man. See Epist . iii. 127-31, in Usener, 
pp. 62 ff.; Hicks, p. 170. 

Zdp£ is with Epicurus most commonly a synonym for a&fxa in 
the narrower sense, viz., as complementary to the pvxy; though 
for some reason he seemed to prefer to use <rdp£ with Bi&voia and 
vQfjLa with pvxh - 1 The <rdp{ has no ethical significance; for, in 
the first place, the line between good and bad runs not between 
the <rdp$ and the pvxy, but across the experiences of both, and 
between pain and pleasure; and secondly, this distinction itself 
is not ethical but hedonistic. It is true that Epicurus assigned a 
higher value to the pleasures of the mind than to those of the body, 2 
but this was not an antithesis but a gradation, and even thus not 
of things ethical but of pleasures. If the usage of Epicurus con¬ 
tributed in any way to the development of an ethical sense of the 
word <rdp$, it must have been, not because he himself or his fol¬ 
lowers made crdpt the root of evil, but in part because he, first 
apparently of Greek writers, used it as a familiar substitute for 
<rSpa, and in part because his opponents, recoiling from his hedonism 
and ascribing to him not wholly unjustly the doctrine that ulti¬ 
mately all pleasure is a thing of the flesh, recoiled also from this 
term, flesh, as an evil thing. 

tyvxy differs therefore from <rdp£ and crfipa in two respects. 
First, as in Greek writers generally, aSyia and <rdp£ are phenomenal 
terms, pvxy primarily a functional term. The acofia is a visible, 
tangible, ponderable entity. The pvxv is the name, inherited by 

1 Sent, iv, xviii, xx; Usener, pp. 72 ff.; Hicks, pp. 185 ff. 

2 See especially Sent. xx. 
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Epicurus from his predecessors and more or less foreign to his 
philosophy, but too convenient to be altogether dispensed with, 
for that in man by virtue of which he feels, perceives, acts. It is 
true that by ascribing to the body also feeling, and by making the 
ypvx^ also corporeal, the distinction between poxt and <r«pa is made 
less sharp than in previous writers. Yet it remains that ypvxh 
carries with itself, as a part of its definition, the power of percep¬ 
tion—the affirmation of corporeality not being reached by analysis 
of the meaning of the word, but affirmed as a dogma by the Epi¬ 
cureans—while, on the other hand, <rwpa by definition has size, 
shape, and weight, and the ascription of psychical functions to it 
is a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment. The two terms differ, 
in the second place, in that, while the ypvx'h is crcopa, in the sense that 
it is composed of atoms, and has the essential qualities of a a&fxa, 
yet it is composed of finer particles than those that compose the 
a&fxa in the narrower sense, i.e., the <rdp£. 

We find no trace in Epicurus of wed pa as a predicate of God, 
though such an affirmation would really have been less inconsistent 
with the fundamentals of his philosophy than his assertion that the 
gods are imperishable. For while as an atomist he might have 
found room for gods composed of pneumatic atoms, he could not 
consistently explain why they should not, like men, eventually 
perish by dissolution. 

Among the influential followers of Epicurus was Metrodorus 
(330-203). He was perhaps even more unequivocal than Epicurus 
in his assertions that the seat of pleasure was in the flesh, and 
perhaps used <r&p£ as the synonym of a&na more freely. But the 
quotations which we have from his writings are so brief as to indicate 
with certainty no more than that he was in essential agreement in 
doctrine and use of words with Epicurus. Thus while Plutarch (Non 
posse suav. 4,6, pp. 1089 D, 1090 f.) ascribes to Epicurus the doctrine 
that the healthy condition of the flesh (<r& p{) and the firm expecta¬ 
tion of this give the highest and surest joy to those who are able 
to reason, Clement of Alexandria (Strom, ii. 131) imputes to Metro¬ 
dorus the question: What good of the soul (\pvxy) is there other 
than a healthy condition of the flesh and the firm expectation of it ? 
But Plutarch also says (Adv. Colot. 30, p. 1125 B) that Metrodorus 
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says that all the good and wise and excellent devices of the soul 
(rf/vx'fi) exist for the sake of the pleasure that is according to the 
flesh (rrjs icard a&pKa ^Sopfjs bena) and the hope of the same, and 
every work is vain which does not contribute to this end. 

In another passage (. Non posse suav. 3, p. 1087 D) Plutarch 
ascribes the same words to Metrodorus but substitutes belly 
(yapTTjp) for flesh (<rdp{). These differences warn us not too con¬ 
fidently to deduce from later writers exact conclusions as to the 
vocabulary and verbal usage of either Epicurus or Metrodorus. 
See Koerte, “ Metrodori Epicurei Fragmenta” in Jahrbilcher fiir 
Philologie , Suppl. Band 17 (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 531-97; especially 
PP- 540 ff • 

That the Epicureans did not differ widely among themselves 
in usage may be inferred with some degree of confidence from the 
fact that in the first century b.c. Lucretius is still in essential agree¬ 
ment with his master Epicurus. His chief peculiarity is that he 
introduces a distinction between animus and anima f covering by 
these terms what Epicurus expressed by yf/vxh alone. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from the third book of his great poem will sufficiently 
illustrate his view (De rerum natura iii): 

Now I say that mind [animus] and soul [anima] are held in union one with 
the other, and form of themselves a single nature, but that the head, as it were, 
and lord in the whole body is the reason [consilium ], which we call mind 
[animus] or understanding [mens], and it is firmly seated in the middle region 
of the breast. For here it is that fear and terror throb, around these parts 
are soothing joys; here then is the understanding [mens] and the mind [animus]. 
The rest of the soul [anima], spread abroad throughout the body, obeys and 
is moved at the will and inclination of the understanding [mens] . 

This same reasoning shows that the nature of mind and soul is bodily. 
For when it is seen to push on the limbs, to pluck the body from sleep, to change 
the countenance, and to guide and turn the whole man—none of which things 
we see can come to pass without touch, nor touch in its turn without body— 
must we not allow that mind and soul are formed of bodily nature ? More¬ 
over, you see that our mind suffers along with the body, and shares its feelings 
together in the body. If the shuddering shock of a weapon, driven within and 
laying bare bones and sinews, does not reach the life, yet faintness follows, and 
a pleasant swooning to the ground, and a turmoil of mind which comes to pass 
on the ground, and from time to time, as it were, a hesitating will to rise. 
Therefore it must needs be that the nature of the mind is bodily, since it is 
distressed by the blow of bodily weapons. 
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Now of what kind of body this mind is, and of what parts it is formed, I 
will go on to give account to you in my discourse. First of all I say that it is 
very fine in texture, and is made and formed of very tiny particles. That this 
is so, if you give attention, you may be able to learn from this. Nothing is 
seen to come to pass so swiftly as what the mind pictures to itself coming to 
pass and starts to do itself. Therefore the mind bestirs itself more quickly 
than any of the things whose nature is manifest for all to see. But because 
it is so very nimble, it is bound to be formed of exceeding round and exceeding 
tiny seeds, so that its particles may be able to move when smitten by a fit tie 
impulse. For so water moves and oscillates at the slightest impulse, seeing 
it is formed of little particles, quick to roll. 

This fact, too, declares the nature of the mind, of how thin a texture it is 
formed, and in how small a place it might be contained, could it be gathered 
in a mass; that as soon as the unruffled peace of death has laid hold on a man, 
and the nature of mind and soul has passed away, you could discern nothing 
there, that sight or weight can test, stolen from the entire body; death pre¬ 
serves all save the feeling of life, and some warm heat. And so it must needs 
be that the whole soul is made of very tiny seeds, and is linked on throughout 
veins, flesh, and sinews; inasmuch as, when it is all already gone from the whole 
body, yet the outer contour of the limbs is preserved unbroken, nor is a jot 
of weight wanting. 

Nevertheless we must not think that this nature is simple. For it is a 
certain thin breath that deserts the dying, mingled with heat, and heat more¬ 
over draws air with it; nor indeed is there any heat that has not air too mixed 
with it. For because its nature is rare, it must needs be that many first- 
beginnings of air move about in it. Already then we have found the nature 
of the soul to be triple; and yet all these things are not enough to create sensa¬ 
tion, since the mind does not admit that any of these can create the motions 
that bring sensation [or the thoughts of the mind]. It must needs be then that 
some fourth nature, too, be added to these. But it is altogether without name; 
than it there exists nothing more nimble, nothing more fine, nor made of smaller 
or smoother particles. It first sends abroad the motions that bring sensation 
among the limbs: for it is first stirred, being made up of small shapes; then 
heat receives the motions and the hidden power of wind, and then air; then 
all things are set moving, the blood receives the shock and all the flesh feels 
the thrill; last of all it passes to the bones and marrow, be it pleasure or the 
heat of opposite kind. Yet not for naught can pain pierce thus far within, 
nor any biting ill pass through, but that all things are so disordered that there 
is no more place for life, and the parts of the soul scatter abroad through all 
pores of the body. But for the most part a limit is set to these motions, as 
it were, on the surface of the body: and by this means we avail to keep our 
life [Bailey’s translation, pp. 110-14, passim], 

[To be concluded in October] 
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WORKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

In this young science the student is no longer obliged to complain 
of the dearth of material. He is more likely to suffer from the embar¬ 
rassment of riches, and may be reminded of the old danger of not seeing 
the wood for the trees. Evidence may be found in the group of books 
now on the reviewer’s table, they being only a fragment of what has 
recently come from the press. Some of these frankly profess to give us 
observed phenomena only; others aspire to show the laws of develop¬ 
ment according to which religious experience has gradually disengaged 
itself from the heterogeneous matter with which in the earlier stages 
of civilization it is inextricably mixed. 

Material for the religion of uncivilized peoples is given us in the 
pamphlet of Dr. Meinhof. 1 This opens a new series of the Religions - 
gesckichUiches Lesebuch . The original work published under that name 
included selections from the various sacred books of the world. The 
present series assumes that religious material may be found in the folk¬ 
lore of peoples which have not yet a written literature. The specimens 
before us do in fact throw light upon the thinking of the savage. There 
is a rude attempt at a cosmogony, telling how God or a god created 
man and woman, and gave them speckled cows. The gift was with¬ 
drawn when men began to kill the animals. The only religious element 
in the story is the intimation that the cows are sacred and to kill them 
is a crime. The tales, like fairy stories elsewhere, are concerned with 
dragons and dragon-slayers, with men who are transformed into beasts, 
with witchcraft, magic, and ordeals. Parallel to European usage is the 
application of torture to persons accused of witchcraft in order to extort 
a confession. The line between magic and religion is faintly marked as 
among other peoples at this stage of culture. There is evidence, how¬ 
ever, of worship of ancestors, of the worship of serpents, and of totemism. 
Rites which may be called religious are performed at the completion of 
a new house, at the beginning of harvest, and at the circumcision of the 
young men, although in all these cases the intention is to drive away the 

1 Religionen der schrifUosen VHiker Afrikas. Von Carl Meinhof. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1913. 46 pages. M. 1.20. 
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demons quite as much as to propitiate the divinities. There is a prayer 
recited at the time of sacrifice, however, in which the divinity is addressed 
as the “man in heaven.” The phenomena are similar to what we find 
in other regions, and cannot be called new. But it is convenient to have 
them attested from native sources and in this form. 

Savage beliefs concerning the state of the dead are treated at great 
length by Dr. Frazer in his Gifford Lectures . 1 The authors method 
is well known from his other works. We find here the same wealth of 
material and also the same insistence upon his own agnosticism. After 
an introductory lecture on method, in which he defines this department 
of science as the embryology of religion, he takes up the savage view of 
death, showing that among many peoples death is not regarded as a 
necessary phenomenon of earthly existence, but is always attributed to 
some external agency, either a malignant spirit or a human sorcerer. 
In the regions treated in this volume there seems also to prevail the 
belief that the soul does not perish at the death of the body but survives 
it, at least for a considerable time. The attempt to conciliate the ghosts 
is the logical result, and this, as is shown, leads in many cases to religion 
in the form of ancestor worship. It is impossible in a mere book notice 
to give an idea of the abundant material here presented to view. 
Lagarde used to say that he was simply the carter who brought building 
materials for those who should erect the building. Dr. Frazer is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most industrious of our carters. 

Among the attempts to popularize the results of the study of religion 
the Religionsgeschichttiche Volksbiicher deserve a prominent place. One 
of these is before us in Professor Stiibe’s Confucius , a In limited compass 
but with admirable clearness the author sums up for us what is known 
of the great teacher. We look upon the picture of a typical Chinese 
with his conservatism, his practical sense, his love of tradition, and his 
evaluation of the social order: “A man of moral power and independent 
will combined with a clear judgment and an acute though well-balanced 
understanding.” How far he may be classed with the great religious 
leaders and whether he should not be ranked as a “mere moralist” is 
still under debate. The truth seems to be that in religion as in other 

1 The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead . By J. G. Frazer. 
Vol. I. “The Belief among the Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, 
New Guinea and Melanesia.” The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-12. London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1913. $3.00. 

2 Confucius . Von Dr. R. Sttibe. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher , III. 
Reihe, 15. Heft.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1913, 40 pages. M. 1.50. 
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things he accepted the great tradition of his people. Speculation was 
far from his thoughts. To this very fact he owes his influence among 
the Chinese, an influence which recent revolutions do not seem to have 
diminished. 

The book of Professor Moulton is not quite what the title leads one 
to expect . 1 It is not a discussion of the relation of the historic religions 
to the idea of religion or to the universal religion. Nor is it what its 
second title claims, that is, a study of the science of religion pure and 
applied, unless we understand by the words the study of the bearing 
of the science of religion on the work of Christian missions. What an 
attentive reading of the book suggests is that the author fears lest the 
study of religion may in some way hinder the missionary in his work, 
perhaps by cooling the zeal of his supporters at home. He expresses 
the hope that his lectures “may have disarmed some of the very natural 
prejudice which may exist among Christian people when confronted 
with theories of the origin of religion appearing to them to leave out the 
supernatural.” No doubt there is room for a careful study of the effect 
of the comparative study of religion on missionary methods, and in what 
this author says many things may help to clear up the confusion of 
thought on this subject. It is unfortunate, however, that at the very 
outset of the book we find inaccuracies which make the reader think that 
the writer has not given sufficient attention to his facts. For example, 
he confuses two separate works when he states that W. B. Smith has 
republished his Vorchristiiche Jesus under the title Ecce Deus. On the 
next page Professor Drews is located at Jena instead of Karlsruhe. 
These are slips which one may call trifling, but it is by such that a man 
is apt to be judged. More serious is the question whether the author 
is sympathetic in his interpretation of ancient thought. He says, for 
example, that the disciples of John the Baptist after confessing their sins 
were plunged into the waters of the Jordan, far away from any holy 
place made with hands, “ to assure them that even as they had washed 
away the uncleanness of the body so would God cleanse the guilt of the 
penitent soul.” Where does Professor Moulton get this light on the 
mind of John the Baptist ? Is it not much more in accord with ancient 
Jewish thought to suppose that the great preacher attributed efficacy 
to the opus operatum? Or, again, when the institution of the Supper 
by Jesus is called “an acted parable” is not the realism of ancient con¬ 
ceptions ignored ? Certainly the author of the Fourth Gospel had much 

1 Religions and Religion: A Study of the Science of Religion Pure and Applied. 
By James Hope Moulton. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 212 pages. $1.25. 
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more than an acted parable in mind when he spoke of eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of the Son of Man. In making these criticisms 
I do not wish to underrate the religious warmth which finds expression 
in these lectures, and which will doubtless favorably impress many 
readers. 

Of larger scope than any of the books yet noticed is the work of the 
late Professor von Orelli, the second edition of a book which is already 
known to workers in this field . 1 The author's theological position is also 
well known, but has not disagreeably influenced his presentation. Occa¬ 
sionally we seem to detect a survival from the time when it was supposed 
that traces of a primitive revelation, monotheistic in character, could be 
found among almost all nations. Traditional ideas show themselves 
in the mention of the remarkable oracle of Noah, father of the nations, 
according to which the Indo-European nations (Japhet) should spread 
abroad in the earth, whilst the Semites (Shem) should possess their 
revealed God as their most precious inheritance. 

Since no man can be a specialist in all departments the writer of a 
book of this kind must depend largely upon the labors of others, and this 
author seems to have made diligent and judicious use of the literature 
at his command. Where he ventures on comparative study on his own 
account he is not always happy, as where he affirms that the God of 
heaven held among the primitive Aryans the same dominant place which 
the God of heaven possessed among Semites, and also among the Chinese. 
Unfortunate is the attempt to bring the sacredness of the cow among 
the Hindoos into comparison with the red heifer of the Levitical system. 
The most serious question raised by the book concerns the order of 
arrangement. This is, to be sure, one of the most difficult problems with 
which our science has to deal. Can we find a logical order in which to 
treat the religions of the world, so as to discover a progress from higher 
to lower ? Professor von Orelli evidently thinks not. He is prejudiced 
against all evolutionary theories, and does not believe that the phe¬ 
nomena which we observe among uncilivized races represent primitive 
religion. His own arrangement of the various religions therefore makes 
no attempt at a progressive order, but follows what he supposes to be 
the accepted ethnological scheme, taking up first the Turanians, then the 
Hamites, followed by the Semites (including Israel, Christianity, which, 
however, is passed over with a mere mention, and Islam). Then comes 

1 AUgemeine Religionsgcschichle . Von Conrad von Orelli. Zweite Auflage in zwei 
Bladen. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1913. Published in parts, 2 Marks each. Vol. 
II, viii+478 pages. 
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the Indo-Germanic family, followed by Africans, American Indians, and 
the inhabitants of Australia and the islands of the Pacific. That this 
order is neither logical nor historic must be evident. The religion of the 
uncivilized Mongols and Tartars is interjected between those of the 
Chinese and Japanese. And by leaving the religions of Africa and 
Australia to the last the author debars himself from understanding 
many survivals of earlier ideas and rites which are found even in the 
higher forms of religion. In such a religion as that of the Greeks, for 
example, much light might have been had from such a book as Miss 
Harrison’s Prolegomena , to which we find no reference whatever. 

The high expectations with which we approach any work of Pro¬ 
fessor Moore are fully met by the one before us. x The purpose is clearly 
stated at the beginning: “In the presentation of the several religions, to 
show their relation to race and physical environment and to national 
life and civilization, to trace their history and to discover the causes of 
progress and decline and the influences which have affected them from 
without.” I know of no work which so thoroughly accomplishes these 
objects as this one. It combines abundant learning with philosophic 
breadth of view and both with sympathetic insight. 

By grouping these nine religions in one volume and reserving Juda¬ 
ism, Christianity, and Islam for separate treatment the author prob¬ 
ably intends us to accept the fundamental classification of religions under 
the three heads of polydemonism, polytheism, and monotheism. He 
leaves at one side the religions of uncivilized peoples, since they require 
a different method. Whether the polytheistic religions he portrays form 
a graded sequence from lower to higher he does not tell us. But it is 
not without significance that certain survivals from prehistoric faith 
and ritual are more in evidence in China than elsewhere, and on any 
evolutionary theory it is appropriate to begin with this religion. And 
on the same theory the culmination may appropriately be reached with 
the Roman religion. At the same time we are not allowed to forget 
that striking resemblances are found in those regions most remote from 
each other. Thus in regard to the functions of the gods, “ the religion of 
China strikingly resembles that of Rome; for a practical people it is 
enough to know what the gods do and what their worshippers have to 
do to secure their favor, without trying to imagine what they are like.” 
A similar parallel is pointed out in connection with the claim of the 

1 History of Religions. By George Foot Moore. Vol. I, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome. (“The International Theological 
Library.”) New York: Scribner, 1913. xiv-l-637 pages. $2.50. 
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Japanese emperor to be manifest deity, where we are reminded that 
Antiochus IV assumed the title of Epiphanes to express the same claim. 
The semiannual days of purification in Japan are parallel to Ezekiel's 
semiannual days of atonement. In the ritualistic development of Bud¬ 
dhism “ a supernatural virtue is attributed to the performance of the ritual 
as in all high churches." These resemblances, which are in no case the 
result of borrowing, testify to the unity of religious thinking among the 
most diverse peoples. Did space allow I might quote numerous sen¬ 
tences which by calling attention to such parallels throw a vivid light 
upon this unity of man's religious experience. For these the reader must 
go to the book itself. And also for what is perhaps of even greater value, 
that is, the sympathetic treatment of the great religious leaders, Con¬ 
fucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, to mention only the most conspicuous. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

New York 


THE EXCAVATION OF BABYLON 

Few cities have stirred the imagination of men as has Babylon. For 
almost two thousand years this city was either the political or cultural 
center of Western Asia. To the Hebrews, Babylon was “the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans' pride" (Isa. 13:19). The size 
of Babylon was proverbial in classical antiquity. When the disgruntled 
Athenian Peisthetairus (in the comedy) left his country and sought his 
fortune among the birds, he recommended to them the construction of 

a rampart, impregnably strong, 

Enormous in thickness, enormously long; 

Bigger than Babylon; solid and tall, 

With bricks and bitumen, a wonderful wall, 

(Aristophanes, Birds, 552 f.) 

from which, as a center, they would be able to regain their empire and 
freedom. We are all familiar with Herodotus' interest in, and descrip¬ 
tions of, Babylon and the Babylonians. Upon the forehead of the 
“scarlet woman" the Christian seer saw written: “Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of Harlots and of the Abominations of the Earth " 
(Rev. 17:5). 

When the Assyrian army was overthrown, Nineveh fell, to rise no 
more; even the site of the city was forgotten until modem times. 
Babylon, on the other hand, fell before invading hosts of Hittites, 
Assyrians, and Persians, but always rose again from her ruins. At the 
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beginning of our era the city had almost disappeared, but even “as late 
as the close of the tenth century Ibn Hauqal refers to Babel as ‘a small 
village’” (Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands , p. 13). The “Tower 
of Babel” (which, however, was probably not on the site of the ancient 
Babylon, but at Birs, the ancient Borsippa, or some other mound) was 
visited by Benjamin of Tudela, a learned Spanish Jew of the twelfth 
century, by Marco Polo and many other travelers. With the nineteenth 
century began the scientific interest in the ruins of Babylon, soon to be 
followed by excavations. Among those who labored here may be 
mentioned Rich (1811), Layard (1850), Oppert (1852-54), Rassam 
(1878-79). On March 26, 1899, the Germans began the scientific exca¬ 
vation of the site under the directorship of Robert Koldewey and in 
connection with the Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. Some idea of the 
magnitude of this task may be gained from a statement in the preface 
to the excavator’s semi-popular book on the results of the excavations 
up to the spring of 1912. 1 “Since the beginning of our excavations at 
Babylon there has been accomplished up to the present time (spring of 
1912) only about one-half of the work which it is necessary or at least 
desirable to do, in spite of the fact that there have been employed daily, 
summer and winter, from 200 to 250 workmen.” 

Although it well deserves it, it is not probable that this work will be 
translated into English, and it seems best, therefore, to make this notice 
more of a resum6 than a review. Stress will be laid upon the light 
which the excavations have thrown upon the history, life, and religion 
of the Babylonians rather than upon architectural and topographical 
results. 

That the site of Babylon was inhabited in prehistoric times is shown 
by the stone implements found in the ruins. These include paleolithic 
“saws” of flint and obsidian, stone axes, hammer-heads, etc. Of 
so-called neolithic remains, only one arrow-head was found. Similarly 
at Farah and Surgul no neolithic remains came to light. These objects 
point to a time before the fifth millennium before Christ. Owing to the 
higher water level of modem times, the excavations could not be pushed 
into the lowest strata. The earliest accessible ruins date from the time 
of the First Dynasty, 2225-1926 b.c., and lie in that part of the mound 
called by the Arabs Merkes y that is “metropolis.” Here, then, we have 
the city of the days of Hammurabi. 

1 Dos wieder ersUhende Babylon . Die bisherigen Ergebnisse der deutschen Aus- 
gr&bungen. Von Robert Koldewey. 2. Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. vii-|-328 
pages. M. 15. 
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Although they are not as regular as in some modem cities, the streets 
of ancient Babylon were usually fairly straight—a point noticed by 
Herodotus (i. 180), and crossed at right angles. They ran about 16 
degrees west of astronomical north, and the same number of degrees 
north of east. The same orientation was found in the case of the pro¬ 
cession streets, the inner city walls, and all of the temples, including 
Esagila (see below). With the exception of the procession streets, the 
streets were not usually paved. 

The Babylonian private house consisted of a main room running 
along the south end of, and opening into, an open court. Everything 
else varied according to circumstances. The number and arrangement 
of additional rooms vary; smaller courts with adjoining rooms may be 
added to the complex; but the court and main room are always the 
essential part of the house. Columns do not appear either in the courts 
or houses until the time when Greek influence begins to be felt. The 
houses were always built of sun-dried mud bricks resting upon founda¬ 
tions of burnt brick. The walls of the houses of the time of Hammurabi 
were not very thick, but they increase in thickness until the time when 
Babylon reached her zenith under the neo-Babylonian empire. It was 
in this period, as well as in the Persian and Greek epochs following, that 
the city was most thickly populated. In contrast to the older period 
when gardens were common, the houses now stand huddled close together 
along the narrow streets. Of the intervening strata, that of the time of 
Merodach-baladin, Bel-nadin-shum, etc. (ca. 1400-1300 b.c.), shows ruins 
of houses whose walls approached those of the neo-Babylonian period 
in thickness, but the city was not crowded as in the later period. The 
ruins of the houses of the Hammurabi age show the marks of destruction 
by fire, doubtless the work of the invading Hittites (see the January 
number of this Journal , p. 29). In Parthian times, thin-walled houses 
were scattered at a considerable distance from each other over the site of 
the older city. 

Of the Kleinfunde, most of which were found in the Merkes area, that 
is, the main residential section of the city throughout her history, some 
deserve special mention. First come the cuneiform tablets, which were 
found in the different strata from the upper, Greek and Persian, to that 
containing the ruins of the Hammurabi period. Most of the oldest 
tablets (those from the Hammurabi period), as well as many from the 
later epochs, fall into the category of commercial documents. Many of 
the letters were found with their clay envelopes unbroken. Why so large 
a percentage of letters were never opened in antiquity remains a puzzle. 
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Of the non-commercial documents the “Omen-tablets” form the largest 
group. Except in the case of the largest ones, the tablets seem to have 
been stored in earthen pots. But even after the business transactions 
recorded in these documents had been brought to a close, the tablets 
were not thrown away. The Babylonians seem to have felt a certain 
reverence for that which was written, and consequently, when their 
preservation was no longer necessary for business reasons, they gathered 
together the canceled or broken tablets and carefully buried them in 
caches in the streets or in their houses, thus preserving them for scholars 
of the twentieth century. 

Vases, pots, bowls, and flasks of all descriptions have been found. 
Glazed ware as well as glass beads were common from the earliest to the 
latest times. Koldewey calls attention to the fact that at Farah beads 
of this kind go back beyond the fourth millennium b.c. He sees no 
Egyptian influence until the Sargonid period ( ca . 700 b.c.). Toys made 
out of clay, spinning whorls of clay or stone, small terra-cotta ships with 
some animal (probably the Sirrush or dragon) lying in them, hand-mills, 
in all periods consisting of a flat slab of basalt over which was drawn a 
small rubbing-stone, also of basalt, constitute some of the more important 
smaller finds. The Babylonian lamp consisted of a fairly high, wheel- 
turned bowl to which was attached a long, curved, hand-made spout, the 
finished product looking somewhat like a bedroom slipper with the toe 
turned up. The later specimens are glazed. Very few Babylonian 
weapons have been preserved. Only a few short swords, knives, and 
flat lance-blades of bronze were found. A goodly number of arrow¬ 
heads came to light near the walls and fortifications. The older arrow¬ 
head was a three-edged piece of bronze which was fitted over the end of 
the arrow-shaft. In the graves, especially, were found large quantities 
of beads—of glass, agate, onyx, crystal, amethyst, etc. In the Sargonid 
and neo-Babylonian periods the Babylonian artisan had developed a 
remarkable finesse, cutting minute figures of animals—toads, turtles, etc., 
or human heads—upon very small pieces of polished agate or other stone. 
Bracelets and anklets of bronze, silver, or iron are numerous. Fre¬ 
quently from three to five pairs of anklets are found on the bones of the 
lower limbs of burials. Earrings of gold or silver, safety-pins ( fibulae ) 
of bronze are common. But finger-rings are not common before the 
Persian period, when they begin to supplant the seal-cylinder, so charac¬ 
teristic of the Babylonian civilization. Little stone tablets with inscrip¬ 
tions and drawings upon them served as amulets. No coins appear until 
the time of Darius. Charred remains of grain (and date-seeds) have 
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been found in considerable quantities, but await further study by 
specialists to determine the different species. Fishbones in large quan¬ 
tities are scattered throughout the ruins, including the lower jaw of a 
species of carp which is still found in the Euphrates today. Bones of 
sheep, cattle, domestic fowls, pigeons, etc., are common. The frequent 
occurrence of the ankle-bones of sheep, as well as bronze casts of them, 
would indicate that the Babylonians, like the Romans, used these in 
games. The tusk of the wild boar, with a hole bored in one end, was 
probably used as an ornament—for the harness, perhaps. These finds 
give us a welcome insight into the daily lives of the ancient Babylonians. 
A special study of the images (more than 6,000, including fragments, to 
date) found at Babylon will undoubtedly throw much light upon the 
religion, especially the popular religion, of the Babylonians. Before the 
final word on the walls, fortifications, temples, and procession streets, 
there remains to be said a word about Babylonian burials. 

The Babylonians buried their dead along the dty walls, in the streets, 
or in any spot not occupied at the time by a dwelling. The graves were 
sunk from 1 to 2 meters into the earth. The lowest strata (time of 
Hammurabi and successors) contain no sarcophagi. The bodies were 
laid directly into the earth: at most they were wrapped in a reed mat or 
walled in by a few mud bricks. The corpse is almost always stretched 
at full length, and often lies in such a position as to create the impression 
that it was buried in the attitude and place in which life had left it. 
Above these burials are those in which the body was packed, usually in a 
sitting posture, into a coffin made of two large earthenware pots joined 
mouth to mouth. Above these, again, are found clay sarcophagi of 
different shapes into which the corpse was placed in the so-called 
“Hocker” or “Stiilper” positions. In the upper, Greek and Parthian, 
strata, the sarcophagi are brick-walled graves into which were placed 
wooden coffins with the dead. The ornaments usually worn during life 
were buried with the dead. In addition numerous earthenware vessels 
—cups and basins in particular—were deposited in the grave. Few 
weapons were found buried with the dead; which is not surprising when 
we remember the peaceful character of the Babylonians. Only a few 
seals and seal-cylinders were found with burials. Evidently these were 
handed on to be used by the next generation. 

The excavations enable us to trace the growth of Babylon from a 
comparatively small city in Hammurabi's day to the colossal dty of 
Nebuchadrezzar (604-561 b.c.) and his successors, the dty which made 
such an impression upon Herodotus. However, we cannot go into 
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details. While he admits the possibility of a wall of such dimensions, 
Koldewey does not believe that the figures given by Herodotus are cor¬ 
rect, but thinks the 480 stadia give the distance around the city instead 
of the length of a side . The outer city wall (built by Nebuchadrezzar) 
consisted of a mud-brick wall 7 meters in thickness, with another wall 
12 meters in front of it, built of burnt brick and 7.8 meters thick. 
Directly in front of this latter wall stood a moat-wall, also of burnt 
brick, 3.3 meters in thickness. Beyond lay the moat, which has not 
yet been excavated. Upon the mud-brick wall arose towers (8.37 
meters wide) at intervals of about 50 meters. This will give some idea 
of the colossal nature of the fortifications of the neo-Babylonian city. 

Some idea of the size of the great temple of Marduk, Esagila, will be 
obtained from the following figures: The temple was rectangular in form; 
its north front measuring 79.30, its east front 85.80 meters. Inside was 
a court 31.30 by 37.60 meters. To the west lay the main cella, that of 
Marduk, but this has not yet been excavated. Lack of space will not 
permit us to mention even the names of the other temples, the palaces, 
gates, and procession streets of the ancient city. 

While Babylon’s crumbling walls of brick and adobe must seem 
mean to the archaeologist who comes from Greece or Egypt, where the 
temples of marble or granite are so imposing and beautiful even in their 
ruins, nevertheless the excavations are making it clear that the grand 
scale upon which her walls, gates, palaces, and temples were built did not 
constitute Babylon’s only claim to magnificence. One cannot study the 
bulls and dragons which adorned the enameled walls of the Ishtar gate, 
or the magnificent lions (originally about 120 in number) which guarded 
the procession street called Aibur-shabum, without feeling that the 
Babylonians of the later days, at least, had developed a high form of art, 
even if it is different from that of Greece or Egypt. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University op Chicago 


HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN TRADITIONS 

Professor Jastrow is one of the sanest and most industrious of the 
writers on Babylonian subjects, and his long researches into the various 
phases of Babylonian religion have made him the foremost authority 
upon this subject. One takes up his book on Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions / therefore, with peculiar interest, an interest that is height- 

1 Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. The Haskell Lectures delivered at Oberlin 
College in 1913, and since revised and enlarged. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. xviii-l-376 pages. $2.50. 
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ened by the pan-Babylonian controversy of recent years. The book 
fully meets the reader’s expectations. It is a sane, reverent, scientific 
treatment of the subject, happy throughout both in its method and its 
spirit. Its results, too, are most reassuring. It deserves to be placed 
beside Hehn’s Biblische und babylonische Gottesidee. 1 The two works 
together effectually dispose of the extravagant claims of the pan- 
Babylonians. 

Jastrow begins his book with a sketch of the relations between the 
Hebrews and Babylonians, and then devotes an interesting chapter to 
each of the following topics: “The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts 
of the Creation”; “The Hebrew and Babylonian Sabbath”; “The 
Hebrew and Babylonian Views of Life after Death”; and “Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ethics.” An appendix of considerable length is devoted to 
“Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of the Deluge.” 

Each chapter begins with a clear and impartial statement of the 
early views of each of the two peoples on the topic in hand as these views 
are expressed in their respective literatures. The subsequent develop¬ 
ment of opinion on the matter in each nation is then traced in the same 
impartial way. It is found that the opinions of the two peoples on each 
of the topics discussed started from much the same standpoint. At the 
beginning they were very near together, but in each case the Hebrew 
view, as time went on, became more ethical, and was made the vehicle 
of expressing a lofty faith in the one God and in his intimate relation to 
human affairs. In no case is such an ethical or lofty turn given to the 
development of Babylonian thought. The whole forms an impressive 
proof of the unique quality of Israel’s religious insight, which we call 
inspiration. 

Perhaps the chapter which will win the assent of the reader most 
slowly is the chapter on the Sabbath, though here the author’s views 
are but a development of those expressed by him in this Journal 2 in 1898. 
This development has been caused by the discovery of a text which 
informs us that the Babylonian Shabbatum was the fifteenth of the 
month, or the day of the full moon. Jastrow holds that the waning of 
the moon was in Babylonia a time of anxiety, and that the people were 
especially anxious to propitiate their gods before entering upon it. He 
finds several passages of the Old Testament (II Kings 4:23; Amos 8:5; 
Hos. 2:13; I sa - i:i 3) Ezek. 46:1) in which the feast of the New Moon 
and the Sabbath are classed together, and thinks that the Sabbath in 

x Reviewed in the American Journal of Theology , XVII (1913), 417 f. 

a II, 312 f. 
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Israel also began as a festival connected with the full moon. Its original 
character as presented by J as trow now is much the same as that pre¬ 
sented by him sixteen years ago, though in tracing its later development 
(and it is traced in outline down to the present time) the author does 
full justice to the value of the Sabbath as it was finally understood. 

The book is well printed. Few typographical errors have been 
noticed. One of these (p. 161, note) places the victory of Judas Macca- 
baeus over Nicanor in 160 instead of 161 b.c. 

Naturally in such a work one must differ from the author here and 
there on minor points, but these are surprisingly few. The whole discus¬ 
sion is so sane and persuasive that the conclusions for the most part com¬ 
mend themselves. The style is clear and the book interesting. It 
should be widely read. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

This volume by H. P. Smith 1 constitutes a fitting companion to its 
author’s earlier Old Testament History , in the “International Theological 
Library.” The religion of Israel was so closely enmeshed in the political 
history of Israel that to write a history of the one necessarily involves 
the record of a large part of the other. Consequently, since Professor 
Smith has not materially changed his views since the appearance of his 
History in 1903, the student familiar with the latter will find relatively 
little that is new in the present work. But it is an admirable presenta¬ 
tion of its author’s views and represents also in the main the position 
of the majority of historical students of Hebrew religion at the present 
time. Anyone wishing to know, in general, what the result of historical 
criticism is upon the interpretation of Hebrew religion may well be 
referred to this book for his answer. Such a book was greatly needed. 
There is no other work in English upon this subject, of a comprehensive 
character, that approaches it in value. Professor Smith has been one 
of the pioneers of biblical scholarship among us, has worked hard and 
suffered much for the cause, and deserves the highest praise for his 
service. This book, like his preceding History and his commentary on 
Samuel in the “International Critical” series, warrants the bestowal of 
such praise in full measure. 

1 The Religion of Israel. An Historical Study. By H. P. Smith. New York: 
Scribner, 1914. x-f370 pages. $2.50. 
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The analysis of Israel’s religious development first offered by Marti 
is here utilized, viz., (i) nomadic religion, (2) agricultural religion, 
(3) prophetism, (4) legalism. There is much suggestiveness and value 
in this. But this may not be taken too strictly. It is becoming quite 
clear that the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan was a long-drawn- 
out process, lasting from at least as early as the Tell-el-Amama period, 
and probably even earlier, to the days of David. This means that the 
two stages of culture, nomadic and agricultural, were represented on the 
soil of Canaan by different sections or groups of Hebrews for two or 
three centuries. As earlier settlers became farmers, new supplies of 
nomads were coming in from time to time; so that there was never any 
sharp line of demarkation between the two nor any definite point of 
time at which the one ceased to be and the other began. If this be 
granted, the question of the precise time at which Hebrew legislation 
took form becomes more complex. The Covenant Code, for example, 
may represent the social progress of generations upon the soil of Canaan 
prior to the “conquest.” If so, how long after said “conquest” was it 
necessary to wait for the formulation or codification of this law ? This 
is but part of a larger question: Does the tradition that the religion of 
Israel, including its law, practically originated with Moses, need revi¬ 
sion? How does it come that, with Hebrews in Canaan generations 
before Moses, no recognition of their achievements—political, social, or 
religious—has been recorded? These are problems that still await 
solution. 

No man can expect to command assent to all the opinions he expresses 
upon so difficult and so complex a subject as this. Hence, the liberty of 
expressing dissent from some conclusions may be indulged in without 
calling in question the great value of Professor Smith’s work. The 
Kenite hypothesis is still held to here despite the many attacks upon it. 
It may well be that no better explanation of early Yahwism is yet avail¬ 
able; but that is not sufficient reason for holding to an inadequate one. 
Explanation often has to await the discovery of new facts. Professor 
Smith holds that the Baalim were expelled from Israel by the ninth 
century B.C. He consequently accepts the common explanation of 
Hosea’s language about them as due to the fact that the local Yahwehs 
were no better than Baalim. But this seems to fail to do justice to 
Hosea’s language. Furthermore, the religion of the Assuan papyri from 
the fifth century b.c. shows such a full and free recognition and worship 
of other gods as well as Yahweh in Israel that it seems very improbable 
that as early as the ninth century b.c. the independent Baalim were 
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eliminated. It is noticeable that Professor Smith makes no use of these 
papyri and the valuable materials they offer in illustration of the stage of 
religious progress achieved in Israel up to the exilic period. Sometimes 
our author is too chary of explanations. For example, on p. 135, the 
phrase in Amos 1:3-5 is rendered “ I will not turn back.” This is impos¬ 
sible on the basis of the Massoretic text; but no indication is given of 
any emendation. 

Professor Smith’s pages are not burdened with references to litera¬ 
ture or extensive notes. Little attention is paid in his pages to variant 
views. His aim is rather to state his own position clearly and strongly, 
and this he does successfully. The book reads well and will well repay 
reading and study. 


A new work by Holscher 1 is another history of prophecy. It is 
organized into six chapters. These deal with (1) ecstasy and vision, 
(2) the older mantidsm, (3) ecstatic prophecy, (4) Yahwism and proph¬ 
ecy, (5) the great prophets, (6) the origin of the prophetic books. Almost 
one-fourth of the volume is given to introductory questions concerning 
the nature of prophetic phenomena, such as vision, trance, dreams, and 
hypnotism. Here much very useful material is brought together for 
comparison. The general effect of this is to take such phenomena out 
of the isolation in which they are commonly placed and to put them in 
a category of experiences such as are common to men. This is the most 
useful portion of the book. It takes principles well known to students 
of psychology and applies them to the interpretation of the prophetic 
mind. The prophet is thus brought much nearer to the comprehension 
of the modem man. 

To put all of the great prophets into one chapter is something of an 
undertaking. But it is accomplished by a rigid exclusion of much that 
we expect to find in any adequate treatment. The whole matter of the 
literary criticism of the prophetic writings is treated in the final chapter. 
This is separating the criticism from the historical interpretation in a 
way that is detrimental to both. The conclusions presented in the 
exposition of the messages of the great prophets are those generally held. 
There is little new. Among some of the views held which are less widely 
accepted than the most, we may mention the claim that Isaiah did not 
prophesy deliverance from Sennacherib’s army, but quite the opposite. 

1 Die Profeten. Untersuchungen zur Religionsgeschichle Israels . By G. Hoischer. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. viii+486 pages. M. 9. 
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This conclusion seems well grounded. Holscher is right, too, in protest¬ 
ing against the common interpretation of the Deuteronomic reform as 
one forced upon the priests by the prophetic party, or as a compromise. 
The priests themselves were sharers in the religious and ethical progress 
of the times and should not be robbed of the credit for instituting reforms 
within their own sphere. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether the con¬ 
temporary prophets took any interest in the reform or built any hopes 
upon it. A frank expression of doubt regarding the genuineness of the 
prophecies in the Book of Ezekiel of a glorious future is a reflection of 
such recent studies as those of Hermann upon that book. The author 
of Isa., chaps. 40-55, is made to have lived in Egypt—a very doubtful 
conclusion. Malachi’s reference to the pure worship of Yahweh among 
the heathen nations is still regarded as a recognition of the universality 
of true religion, though since the discovery that the Jews at Assuan had 
their own temple it has often been suggested that Malachi was referring 
to the worship of Yahweh by the exiled Jews. The Tiglath-pileser of 
745 b.c. is now known to have been the fourth king by that name and 
not the third. The objectionable element in Hosea’s marriage to Gomer 
is disposed of by the easy expedient of dropping 1:26 as a gloss and 
treating chap. 3 as an imaginative, unhistorical record of Hosea’s family 
life. By such procedure anything may be proved. 

The book contains much useful material and makes many good sug¬ 
gestions. Such work is necessary now in preparation for the rewriting 
of the history of prophecy that must come at no distant date. The 
main criticism of this piece of work is that it keeps too close to the beaten 
track. Not sufficient heed is given to such influences as are suggested 
by the fact of the existence of Semitic prophecy, by the revelations of 
the Assuan papyri, and by the new interpretation of eschatology fur¬ 
nished by Gunkel and Gressmann. The use of some literature other 
than that of German origin would have broadened the author’s outlook. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University op Chicago 


THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN GOSPELS 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge among scholars in 
the fields of New Testament and early church history that a problem 
of rather more than ordinary elusiveness arose from a number of patristic 
references to gospels in the Hebrew language or used by Jewish-Christian 
communities. From Papias and Irenaeus to Epiphanius and Jerome 
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they meet us in the most vague and apparently inconsistent forms. It 
is “the Hebrew Gospel,” “The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
“The Gospel of the Nazarenes,” “The Gospel according to the Ebion- 
ites,” “the original Matthew,” and so forth. The statement of Papias 
links all these more or less closely to the first canonical gospel. What 
are the facts regarding the documents to which reference is thus made ? 
Are they separate gospels or one ? Are any two confused ? Are they 
apocryphal, or copies in the Hebrew language of one or more of our 
canonical gospels ? Where did they arise ? Who were their readers ? 
These and other difficult questions emerge, and possibly the only point 
of which unanimity can be predicated is that these were gospels closely 
related to communities of Christian Jews. To the solution of such prob¬ 
lems is the book 1 under review devoted. 

In the first section of the work Schmidtke presents some fresh mate¬ 
rial relative to the whole matter. Thirty-six MSS of the gospels have 
peculiar inscriptions of which one may be given as an example: Ev- 
ayycXiov Kara Ma rffaXov • iypd<f>rj kcu dvrefikrjdrj Ik rtov iv 'ltpoaakvfiois 
wakaiwy dyrtypdtfxoy rtoy c v rtf aytai opa dironetpeywy iv crrt^ots 18, 

K€<f>aXaio 4$ rv«. These MSS are representatives of the I recension, 
following the textual history and nomenclature of von Soden. The 
peculiarities justify the designation of the text as the Zion text. It 
arose between the years 370 and 500 a . d . In addition to these inscrip¬ 
tions the author brings forward a number of scholia, on Matthew which 
he discovered in the Cloister rrp UavayCas rijs Ei*oo’i^oiW<r<np. The 
significance of these for our problem can be seen from the one quoted. 
It is a scholion on Matt. 4:5: To 'Iov&ukov ov#c € * s T V V 
vokw, akk 9 iv 'UpowukrjfjL. An examination of them leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the variants are drawn from a commentary on Matthew 
written by Apollinaris of Laodicea. The importance of this conclusion 
does not appear until later, when the work of Apollinaris is placed in 
relation to the whole problem. 

After collecting all the references to the Jewish-Christian gospels 
Schmidtke proceeds to his problem, which evidently has a bearing in 
two directions: the identity of the documents to which reference is made 
and the circles in and for which they were produced. 

1 Neue Fragment* und UnUrsuchungen zu den judenckristtichen Evangelien, tin 
Btitrag zur Literatur und Gesckichte der Judenckristen. (Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 3 Reihe, 7 Band, Heft 1.) Von Alfred 
Schmidtke. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. viii+302 pages. M. 10. 
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The Aramaic revision of Matthew (NE) which the Nazarenes pos¬ 
sessed is examined on the basis of the available evidence, and attention 
is given to the relations and method of the father who supplies it. Papias 
receives short shrift. A review of his statement produces the following 
sentence: “Folglich beriiht das papianische Zeugnis auf einem Irrtum.” 
The evidence of Eusebius regarding Hegesippus and others, and that of 
Epiphanius is acutely analyzed. The place of Apollinaris of Laodicea 
in this whole matter is discussed and he is shown to be of remarkable 
importance. He is the source of the references in Epiphanius and in 
Jerome to the documents under consideration. He is the middle term 
between NE and these fathers. The conclusion reached regarding this 
NE is that it was entirely a mistake to identify it with the original of 
Matthew, for the fact that Matthew was originally written in Greek is 
established. It is probable that Papias referred to NE in his famous 
passage. The NE is a “targumlike” translation of the canonical 
Matthew into the Syriac (or Aramaic) language but in Hebrew char¬ 
acters. It arose before 150 a.d., among the Jewish-Christians in Beroa 
of Coele Syria, a group which grew up in the earliest Catholic church 
but existed as a separate group bearing the name “Nazarenes, ” at least 
until the second half of the fourth century. It is in no way to be identi¬ 
fied with the Gospel according to the Hebrews (HE). This latter is the 
so-called Gospel of the Ebionites; that is, of the actual (not the gnostic) 
Ebionites (EE). It was composed in Greek and stood in some special 
relationship to the canonical Matthew. Nor are these gospels to be 
confused with the Gospel of the Twelve because this gospel bears the 
special marks of the national Syrian Gnostics. A sharp distinction 
must be made between the Ebionites, the Elkesaites, and the Nazarenes. 
Much of the confusion which Epiphanius exhibits between the first two 
can be traced to his use of Elkesaite sources and to wrong combinations. 
The Ebionites had no special gospel bearing their name. 

The work manifests throughout a fine knowledge of the sources and 
a power of keen historical appraisal. With- care and thoroughness the 
evidence is examined and weighed with the whole situation in view 
which confronted the father who furnishes it. Especially good is the 
treatment of Epiphanius where the reliable statements are separated 
from those which rest on confusion, misunderstanding, and lack of 
information. In places the treatment of Jerome is severe, but Schmidtke 
gives reasons for his severity. The discussion of the relation of Apolli¬ 
naris of Laodicea is interesting. In point of scholarship the work is 
worthy. 
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The importance of the book lies in the following directions: the 
acute investigation of the Zion text and its connection with Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, the conclusions reached as to the origin, identity, or sepa¬ 
rateness of the various gospels to which reference is made, and the con¬ 
tribution which it makes to our knowledge of the various Jewish-Christian 
bodies in the early centuries of our era. With the scanty means at his 
disposal the author has led us not a little distance toward a solution of 
questions of considerable significance for the apprehension of early 
Christian history. 

Ernest W. Parsons 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


JEWISH WORKS ON JUDAISM 

Of the books here assembled for review 1 three deal with certain 
aspects of Jewish religion and the other treats an important phase in the 
history of the Jewish people. The accusation which Christians some¬ 
times bring against Judaism, particularly in its older form, is that the 
latter was a barren formalism without vital inner religious power. Jews 
have denied this charge on many occasions. Abelson’s two volumes are 
written to refute again this accusation against the Jews and to demon¬ 
strate that they have always cultivated a deep mystical religious expe¬ 
rience. In his first volume he studies at length the idea of divine imma¬ 
nence in the talmudic literature from earliest times down to the eleventh 
century. Although for convenience’ sake attention is restricted to this 
narrower field, we are told that even in the Old Testament on the one 
hand and in the cabalistic literature of mediaeval times on the other 
there is the same dominant mystical note: “The Jewish soul has never 
ceased to find a solace, such as the mere world cannot give, in the realized 
joys of the nearness of God.” As over against similar claims made for 
Christianity by its adherents, the author seeks to demonstrate that the 
Judaism of talmudic times was a truly empirical religion emphasizing 
immediate experience of God, who is not far off but in close contact with 

1 The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature. By J. Abelson. New York: 
Macmillan, 191V xii+387 pages. $3.00. 

Jewish Mysticism . By J. Abelson. London: Bell, 1913. ix+184 pages. 
2 s. 6 d. 

Judaism and St. Paul: Two Essays. By C. G. Montefiore, London: Goschen, 
1914. 240 pages. 25. 6 d . 

Les Juifs dans Vempire romain: Leur condition juridique , tconomique et sociale. 
Par Jean Juster. 2 vols. Paris: Geuthner, 1914. xviii+510 and viii-b338 pages. 
Fr. 36. 
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men. While the author admits that Judaism makes much of God’s 
transcendence, still we are told that the Jewish teachers did not neglect 
the doctrine of immanence. The chief forms in which God’s presence is 
displayed are the Shechinah and the Holy Spirit. A vast number of 
citations are collected in connection with these terms to prove “that 
rabbinic theology is deeply ingrained with a mystical element. The 
quintessential feature of all mysticism—the belief in the immanence of 
God—is a characteristic of the rabbinic Judaism” (p. 278). In the light 
of this conclusion the volume sums up finally the rabbinic conception of 
God, of sin and evil, of prayer, and the compatibility of mysticism with 
rabbinic theology. Whether the author has made out his point or not 
depends altogether upon one’s understanding of the talmudic passages 
cited as proof-texts. While the experiential element in Jewish religion 
has undoubtedly at times been grossly underrated by opponents, on the 
other hand it seems to us that the present author in his zeal for his cause 
has overrated this feature. His smaller work on Jewish Mysticism is 
written in a similar vein but it deals mainly with the Cabala. 

Montefiore, the well-known champion of Jewish liberalism, again 
shows himself capable of appreciating the religious worth of New Testa¬ 
ment literature. He finds much to admire even in Paul, although the 
apostle by his criticism of contemporary legalism has made himself pre¬ 
eminently persona non grata to most Jews. Montefiore treats his subject 
in two parts. In the first part he examines the genesis and character of 
Paul’s religion and, in the second, the use which the liberal Jew may make 
of the Pauline writings. The author contends that Paul’s religion, pre¬ 
vious to his adoption of Christianity, was not typical of Palestinian 
Judaism and so his criticisms of the religion he abandoned are not a true 
index to the pure Jewish faith of that day. On the contrary, Paul was 
a product of Hellenistic Judaism which was “poorer, colder, less satisfy¬ 
ing, and more pessimistic” than Palestinian rabbinism. To Paul the 
near rabbinic God, who longs to forgive his erring children at the first 
sign of repentance, was quite unknown (p. 127). This interpretation of 
Palestinian Judaism is admitted, however, to be quite supposititious. 
Under the second main topic of the book, Paul’s value is rated highly. 
There are, to be sure, many things in his writings that the modem liberal 
Jew must reject, not merely because he is a Jew, but because he lives in 
a modern world. The apostle’s pessimism, his Christology, much in his 
conception of sin, his ideas about the Law, his doctrine of divine wrath, 
his demonology, his anthropology and eschatology must all be aban¬ 
doned. Still there is something left to admire. His moral ideal, his 
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faith in God, his emphasis upon love, and his insistence upon inwardness 
in religion are all thought to be worthy of emulation. 

Juster, “avocat k la cour d’appel” in Paris, goes very thoroughly 
into the subject of the legal, economic, and social status of the Jews 
within the Roman Empire. His work opens with a 180-page study of 
the sources—literary, monumental, and juridical. A section on the 
Diaspora names, with detailed citation of authorities, the various places 
where the presence of Jews is mentioned. The number in the empire 
before the war of 70 a.d. is estimated to have been between six and 
seven million. Following these introductory matters is first a short chap¬ 
ter on the privileges of the Jews and then a long discussion of the Jewish 
cult—its political status, the gathering of proselytes, the relation to 
Christians, and the protection which the Jewish religion was granted. 
Chap, iii deals with the general organization of Jews within the empire 
and chap, iv with the local organization. Then come several brief 
chapters including the civic status, private statute, marriage, divorce, 
“ capacity de fait,” contracts, property laws, slaves, wills, and inheritance 
laws. The subject of Jewish jurisdiction is investigated at much greater 
length. The work closes with brief chapters on costume, name, tribes 
(in the Roman sense), public entertainments, right of suffrage, public 
charges, and economic situation. Such, in brief, is the ground covered. 
The author’s method is that of the statistician, consequently he has 
produced a work of reference rather than one for popular reading. A 
prodigious amount of information is packed in the numerous footnotes, 
which on an average occupy at least three-quarters of every page. This 
feature alone would make the volumes indispensable to every student of 
the imperial period, whether interested primarily in Judaism or in 
Christianity or in the general history of the time. But the absence of 
an index is an unpardonable defect, notwithstanding the lengthy ana¬ 
lytical table of contents. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 

Haupt’s important contribution to the study of synoptic origins 1 
gives evidence of most painstaking detailed examination of the entire 
text of the first three gospels. To test its conclusions effectively would 

1 Worte Jesu und Gemeindeuberlieferung. Eine Untersuchung zur Quellengeschichte 
der Synopse. (Windisch’s Untersuchungen turn Neuen Testament . Heft 3.) Von 
Walther Haupt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 263 pages. M. 7.50. 
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require a discussion of nearly the same length. But from its closely 
written pages, where no word is superfluous, emerges the following gen¬ 
eral picture of the successive steps in the first-century literary process 
which produced our Synoptics. 

1. A written sketch of Jerusalem-memories, covering the last two 
days of Jesus’ career. 

2. A similar sketch of Galilean-memories, covering the period from 
John the Baptist’s appearance to Jesus’ prediction of his passion and 
his departure for the last Passover. 

3. The earliest complete narrative, made by putting 1 and 2 together, 
the passion predictions being the connecting link. This is narrative, 
without discourse material, and is the source of all later narratives. It 
existed in many recensions, and suffered many changes and additions. 
Like 1 and 2, it originated in Palestine, and before the middle of the 
first century. 

4. The Grundbericht (G) or source-narrative embodied in Mark and 
used later by his fellow-synoptists. This narrative is still without dis¬ 
course, and develops on the basis of the Stammbericht (3), but is no 
longer an objective rendering of tradition. It is dominated throughout 
by the concern to demonstrate Jesus’ messiahship. “ History is thus 
corrected by dogmatics”; new material is added, especially the miracles, 
and the old material is enlarged and reshaped so as most effectively to 
serve the messianic interest. This document is produced in the Jerusa¬ 
lem community about the year 50; there and then was it most important 
to prove to unbelieving Judaism that “God had made him both Lord 
and Messiah, this Jesus whom you crucified.” 

5. The first discourse-group (Q 1 ), consisting primarily of an escha¬ 
tological discourse to the disciples concerning their apostolic future (sub¬ 
stance in Matt., chap. 10), with a further discourse on rank in the king¬ 
dom, illustrated by the little child; probably also the parable of the 
Sower. This document is based on traditional words of Jesus, but in 
this form is the product of the community. It is written to supplement 
G, to which it is now added, in the early fifties. Jerusalem is again its 
place of origin. With it Paul is familiar, as is clear from I Thess., chaps. 
4 and s, and I Cor., chap. 9. Its standpoint is that of strict Jewish 
Christianity; it forbids (Matt. 10:5 f.) the Gentile mission for those to 
whom it is addressed, even if not anti-Pauline in fuller sense. 

6. A second addition to G (Q 2 ), consisting of a series of seventeen 
conflicts between Jesus and the Pharisees, with a brief discourse dealing 
also with questions of the Law. The latter is added to Q x , the former 
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to G, which, however, now form one document. The standpoint of Q a 
is less strictly Jewish than that of Q x ; it begins already to exercise some 
criticism on the traditional usages and convictions, and to develop inde¬ 
pendent moral and religious consciousness. This second addition to G is 
made also in Jerusalem, about 55, and is known to Paul (I Cor., chap. 7). 
G, Q 1 , and Q 2 , may exist in the year 55 in three separate parchment rolls, 
but are regarded as one collection of “memorabilia of Jesus” in succes¬ 
sive issues. Later writers use them together. 

7. A narrative, developed like G from the original Stammbericht, but 
independently. Since it becomes the special source of Mark, it is called 
S ( Sonderquelle ). This is historically the most valuable narrative source. 
Unlike G, it has no dogmatic purpose; it is written, not to prove any 
thesis, but to relate the gospel story. It has much material lacking in G, 
is exceedingly vivid and dramatic in style, and gives Mark its air of 
genuineness and reality. It is without special Jewish-Christian interest, 
and originates in some Hellenistic society, in the later fifties. It has 
no connection with Peter; the famous statement of Papias is only 
a mistaken conjecture, without real relation either to Mark’s Gospel 
or to S. 

8. The Gospel of Mark. This edited the two older works (G with 
its additions Q 1 and Q 2 , and S) into one, with certain changes and editorial 
additions. The earlier unities were broken up, and passages from both 
sources were alternately used, causing frequent recapitulations and 
doublets. The work appears about the year 70; concerning the per¬ 
sonality or residence of the author Haupt makes no comment. 

9. A third addition to G (Q 3 ), made by the Palestinian Christian 
group just after the destruction of Jerusalem. Here are some thirty-five 
passages of discourse, containing instruction for the community in the 
dark days when, separated from the mother synagogue, its name cast 
out as evil, it must gain courage and self-consciousness sufficient to face 
the world as an independent religious body. Q 3 is longer than either of 
the earlier Q passages which it supplements ; it contains the bulk of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the temptation story, and much more that is now 
most prominent in our gospels. It is the product of the community, not 
historical reminiscence of what Jesus had said; the spirit at most is his 
bequest. The standpoint is universalistic, severely critical of the Phari¬ 
sees and the Jewish leaders, recognizing the just judgment of God on 
blind and stubborn Israel. This Q 3 material is of course simply the Q 
material in Matthew and Luke which has no parallel in Mark, which 
was written just too early to make use of it. 
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io. Further narrative additions to G, after Mark used it, before 
Matthew and Luke used it. These indude a Davidic genealogy (differ¬ 
ent in different copies of G), a story of virgin conception and birth 
(better kept in Matthew, Luke taking only the fact and giving new 
details), possibly also an account of the end of Judas (in Matthew and 
Acts). Matthew’s copy of G had also other additions, notably in the 
passion and resurrection sections. 

n. A third narrative document, used by Luke as a special source 
(L). A fairly complete narrative, based (like G and S) on the early 
Stammbericht, but continuing the story beyond the resurrection into the 
early apostolic days, so that it became a source also for Acts. Its 
material is much like that of S, quite unlike G, but it idealizes, has much 
devout and artless wonder, is plainly far removed from the historic basis 
of its narrative. The author is a Christian of Jewish origin but of uni- 
versalistic attitude, for whom the early Jewish-Gentile controversy is 
long since forgotten. He always speaks of Jesus as “the Lord,” and has 
many elements in common with the fourth evangelist (did “John” 
know L?); he may, therefore, write in Asia Minor, though his material 
is Judean. His date is approximately the year 80. 

12. A series of further discourse-additions (Q *=ZuscUz zur Q), made 
to the Q parts of the GQ document, as the material of io was added to 
the G part. As before, the copy used by Matthew did not receive just 
the same series of additions as the copy used by Luke. There are allu¬ 
sions to the fate of Jerusalem, more parables and illustrations, especially 
in Luke (unjust judge, importunate friend, rich fool, good Samaritan, 
Dives and Lazarus, unjust steward), but also in Matthew (judgment of 
the sheep and goats). Some additions are common to both, mainly sug¬ 
gestions which were differently worked up by the two evangelists (Luke 
12:35 f. = Matthew’s ten virgins; Luke’s prodigal son=Matthew’s two 
unlike sons; Luke’s older brother of the prodigal son=Matthew’s 
workers in the vineyard; Luke’s two debtors [7:41-43] = Matthew’s 
wicked servant [18:23-34]). The additions under this head are mainly 
marginal notes made in the Q MSS, treated by the evangelists with 
more freedom than the texts themselves. Date and place of this editing 
are not given. 

13. A late strict Jewish-Christian (Nazarene) redaction of the 
exemplar of GQ which Matthew later used. There is a mild anti- 
Pauline polemic, like that in the Epistle of James, which occupies about 
the same point of view, which is perhaps that of the Jewish-Christian 
group in Jerusalem after its rebuilding, late in the century. 
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14. The Gospel of Luke. Written about the year 100, by an author 
who is certainly not Paul’s friend Luke, the author of the “we-sections” 
in Acts, probably not a Gentile. He is more of a historian than any of 
his predecessors or than Matthew, uses a larger number of sources (in¬ 
cluding Josephus) than any, and uses them more critically, though he 
makes fewer alterations of language than does Matthew. Of Mark he 
makes far less use than of Mark’s sources and of L. On the whole, the 
actual form of the sources can be found most truly in Luke (compare his 
quotation of “we-passages” in Acts). 

15. The Gospel of Matthew. Written by a universalistic Jewish- 
Christian, later than Luke by a few years. Matthew is more theologian 
than historian, most concerned to produce out of his various materials 
an edifying religious unity. He is skilled in this kind of composition, and 
presents “the gospel” more successfully than Luke, as the experience of 
the church has always recognized. 

[16. Luke’s own contribution; additions and editorial changes in the 
interest of Ebionitism, asceticism, humility.] 

[17. Matthew’s own contribution; fourteen RcflcxionszitaU from the 
Old Testament, added material in the sections concerning birth, passion, 
and resurrection, certain comments referring to Peter (especially 16: 
17-19), a few added parables, illustrations, and editorial remarks.] 

Thus the writing of our gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke means 
the writing, not of three, or four, documents, but of fifteen. The 
hypothesis is possible, “since many undertook to draw up a narrative 
concerning these matters.” The material for its testing lies in Haupt’s 
detailed analysis. One thing is clear, as Haupt points out in his Vor~ 
wort , and often in the later discussion: we have here very few Worte Jesu , 
very much Gemeindeuberlieferung , or rather Gemeindedichtung. “After 
a glance at the source-situation, one would scarcely dare to feel sure of 
the exact authenticity of even a single word of Jesus.” That phrase 
from the preface well expresses the feeling of the reader when he closes 
the book. If this is true, we wish to know it. If not Jesus, but some 
unknown man in Jerusalem in the year 71, conceived the great words of 
the Sermon on the Mount, if not Jesus, but the unknown third evangelist, 
conceived the supreme parable of the Prodigal Son, we wish to know it. 
The knowledge will not harm us; the material is still ours, with all its 
values. But the critical question still remains whether the material 
itself does not bear clear evidence of being the product of a single master¬ 
mind, rather than a collocation of utterances from a great variety of 
divergent minds, during seventy years, in many environments. With 
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all allowance for the obvious editing of the material, does not the great 
bulk of the material exist prior to the editing ? If Haupt is right, the 
material is due to the editing, comes into being in the editorial process. 
The solution cannot be found by literary analysis alone. 

But whether Haupt is right in his main thesis or no, he is wonderfully 
right in many particular observations, which are illuminating for the 
exegesis of particular passages. Nowhere have the peculiar characteris¬ 
tics of the evangelists Matthew and Luke been set forth with more 
understanding and insight than in the closing sections of this book. 
How felicitous is the characterization of Matthew in his own words 
(13:52) as the “ scribe discipled to the kingdom of God .... bring¬ 
ing forth out of his treasure things new and old.” The book shows 
thoroughness in scientific method, clear grasp of the material, apprecia¬ 
tion of its values, insight into its meanings. It must be reckoned with 
in future studies of the synoptic problem. 

There are rather more misprints than are common in German books, 
especially in the numerals referring to gospel verses. Accuracy here is 
peculiarly difficult, but also peculiarly necessary. 

Clayton R. Bowen 

Meadville Theological School 


NEW RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE STUDIES ON 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

The three most important recent books bearing directly upon early 
Christianity and its relation to its contemporary religious world are 
Norden’s Agnostos Theos , x Bousset’s Kyrios Christos , a and J. Weiss’s 
Primitive Christianity J The first is written from the point of view of 
the student of literature and is concerned primarily with an investiga¬ 
tion of forms of religious discourse current in the Greco-Roman world 
of New Testament times. The second work is composed from the stand¬ 
point of the New Testament scholar who makes free use of materials 
from the gentile environment of the new religion as a means of explain¬ 
ing the genesis and evolution of christological doctrine down to the end 

1 Agnostos Theos: Unlersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede. Von 
Eduard Norden. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. ix+410 pages. M. 12. 

2 Kyrios Christos: Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfdngen des Chris 
tentums bis Irenaeus. Von Wilhelm Bousset. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. xxiv+474 pages. M. 13. 

3 Das Urchristentum. Von Johannes Weiss. I. Teil: 1.-3. Buch. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914. iv+146 pages. M. 7.20. 
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of the second century a.d. Special value attaches to each of these two 
works in its own peculiar field. The third work is more general in 
character. 

Norden’s book falls into three parts; it is essentially three pamphlets 
bound together but all treating some phase of the relationship between 
the New Testament and contemporary literary forms. The first part 
(pp. 1-140) is concerned with Paul’s address at Athens as reported in 
Acts 17:22-31. The second (pp. 143-308) discusses the literary forms 
used in predicating attributes or functions of the Deity and in prayer. 
The third part, entitled “Appendices” (pp. 311-87), treats a promiscu¬ 
ous lot of topics which were suggested by the previous studies. A more 
detailed examination of the first part will serve to illustrate the method 
and results of the whole. 

At the outset Paul’s Areopagus speech is shown to be a typical form 
of missionary sermon. Although the fundamental motif in Acts’ 
version is Jewish-Christian, there is an accompanying motif which is 
distinctly stoic in character. This is seen in the statements that God is 
in need of nothing from men (vs. 25), that he can be discovered by 
“feeling after,” in the sense of handling, him (vs. 27a), that God is near 
us all in nature (vs. 276), and that “in him we live and move and have 
our being” (vs. 28). The general notion that God is invisible and can 
be seen only in his works was not, however, peculiar to Stoicism in this 
period but had also been taken up by Jewish theologians like Philo. 
The actual genesis of the Areopagus address is disclosed, however, in 
the fact that the speech attaches itself to an altar inscription, a familiar 
method of religious discourse. But the immediate ancestry of this por¬ 
tion of Acts is traced to a similar incident in the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana recorded first by his biographer Damis and later by Philostratus. 
Appendices I-III, which should be read at this point, elaborate Norden’s 
theory of the composition of Acts. The book is thought to have con¬ 
sisted originally of a series of narratives, the “ we-sections ” being included 
among them. A later redactor inserted the speeches, adopting them 
mainly from similar addresses of gentile preachers but more particularly 
from reports of the speeches of Apollonius. As for the term “unknown 
God” in Paul’s alleged address, its origin was oriental rather than Greek 
—God was unknown not because invisible or unnamable but because 
unrevealed. In contrast with the Greek philosophical conception that 
God is perceived by intellectual activity, the Orientals thought knowl¬ 
edge of God to be ascertainable mainly through the experience of the 
soul. The altar in Athens bore the inscription in the plural and it was 
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meant in the Greek sense; the redactor of Acts monotheized and 
orientalized the expression by writing it in the singular. Thus early 
Christian missionary preaching is found to have been Jewish-Oriental 
rather than Greco-philosophical in type, though by this time Greek 
philosophy, for example, Stoicism as represented by Posidonius, had 
come under the influence of oriental mysticism. 

The argument proceeds mainly upon a study of words and phrases 
gleaned from the “byways and hedges” of Greek and Latin literature, 
rather than from a comprehensive investigation of religious movements 
within the life of the times. This feature constitutes the strength of 
the volume as well as its weakness—if it is fair to speak of weakness 
in so valuable a work. It is indispensable for the New Testament 
student to become familiar with the forms of religious expression current 
in the Greco-Roman world, not simply as used by those writers whose 
claim to literary consideration has commonly been recognized, but it is 
even more important to understand the now less familiar but once 
popular usage which best reveals the thought of the masses. Norden 
has gone everywhere gathering data and has amassed a wealth of informa¬ 
tion the value of which can hardly be overrated. At the same time a 
user of the book must constantly remind himself that a too purely lexical 
study may betray one into the danger of becoming so intent upon view¬ 
ing the trees as to be unable to see the forest. Soil, climate, and environ¬ 
ment are primary considerations conditioning the more intensive study. 
We do not mean to accuse the author of ignoring these fundamental 
items, but only to express a fear that the book might prove misleading 
if read without thorough orientation—a task which it does not purport 
to accomplish—in the syncretistic religious life of the Greco-Roman 
world. Its limitations are necessarily those accompanying all works 
dealing mainly with word-studies or literary forms. But a review 
restricted to observation of general content and method can convey 
only a vague idea of the mass of valuable materials to be found on every 
page. These can be appreciated only by a first-hand acquaintance 
with the volume, which is a distinctly important contribution to the 
study of Christian origins. 

Bousset finds in the history and evolution of Christology the key to 
Christianity’s expansion from its initial condition as a Jewish sect into 
a triumphant propaganda throughout the Greco-Roman world. And 
the distinctive characteristic of christological speculation, developed 
under the influence of a Hellenistic environment, was the thought of 
the risen Christ as Lord of the community—the new religion was a 
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“Lord” cult. The history of the development is traced to the time of 
Irenaeus in order to gain a longer perspective and to correct the notion 
that the Christianity of the New Testament is essentially a different 
thing from that of the apostolic or post-apostolic age. It is all a part 
of one continuous stream of development. 

The primitive community in Palestine is, however, found to be only 
very remotely connected with this development. Their Christology 
consisted simply in the belief that the risen Jesus was the apocalyptic 
Son of Man later to be revealed. The Synoptic Gospels do not represent 
the views of the earliest disciples, but are an attempt at messianic 
apologetics. The life of the earthly Jesus is made to correspond with the 
figure of the heavenly Christ by the use of titles, miracles, messianic 
prophecies, and the beginnings of a soteriological interpretation of his 
death. There was also a primitive gentile community intervening 
between the Palestinians and Paul. It was here that the new religion 
first became a Kyrios (Lord) cult, following a tendency already promi¬ 
nent in Hellenistic religious circles. It was this gentile Christian com¬ 
munity—-not the Palestinian—which Paul had persecuted and from 
which he derived his information about the new religion. 

Under Paul the movement further expands in the direction of 
Hellenistic syncretistic faiths. The eschatological notion of the apoca¬ 
lyptic Son of Man now becomes completely supplanted by the idea 
of the present Lord of the community who manifests his power in the 
presence of the Spirit, which is a supernatural entity possessed by 
believers only. Paul derived the stimuli and much of the content for 
this doctrine from his Hellenistic environment, and he followed it up 
with ideas from a similar source in which the believers union with Christ 
was realistically defined, while the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were interpreted sacramentally. Furthermore, for Paul, Christ’s 
death accomplished neither a juridical nor an ethical redemption but 
was a sacramental act. Its primary significance consisted in its making 
possible the believer’s escape from death through union with the crucified 
and risen Christ who had come to earth as the Son of God. Thus Paul’s 
Christianity owes much to the influences of oriental mystical cults already 
present in the syncretism of his day. 

The genetic kinships of Johannine Christology are also found to be 
Hellenistic. But instead of Paul’s notion that the believer has become 
divine through receiving the Spirit, John teaches a doctrine of deifica¬ 
tion through seeing God as revealed in his Son. This conception of 
salvation attained through a communication of heavenly wisdom 
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mediated by God to mortals is a notion for which pre-Christian Gnosti¬ 
cism had already prepared the way, hence the ease with which Christian¬ 
ity and Gnosticism now fused. This was a one-sided development of 
Pauline-Johannine features, however, and the main line of the new 
religion’s expansion was in a less mystical direction. Yet the idea 
that Jesus was the present Lord of the community, thus showing the 
faith to have been a Kyrios cult, is found to be characteristic in the 
post-apostolic period as well as in earlier times. 

Bousset’s whole treatment is stimulating, and the correctness of his 
general method of expounding Christianity in the light of religious con¬ 
ditions within the Greco-Roman world can no longer be questioned. 
He is also undoubtedly correct in giving prominence to the recognition 
of Jesus’ lordship as an outstanding characteristic of the new propa¬ 
ganda. But in details there naturally must still be many differences of 
opinion. There are a few particulars in which his interpretation seems 
especially open to question. In the first place, the difference he postu¬ 
lates between the primitive Palestinian community and Paul rests too 
exclusively upon an arbitrary datum of literary criticism, namely, the 
occurrence of the term Son of Man in the gospels and its absence from 
Paul’s letters. So far as general thought-content is concerned Paul, 
who uses KyrioSj which is assumed to be a non-eschatological term, is 
as vividly apocalyptic as are those portions of the gospels using “Son 
of Man.” The use of terms may be merely a matter of taste. Had the 
“Son of Man” been an “unintelligible hieroglyphic” in gentile circles, 
it is hardly conceivable that our Greek gospels, written for Hellenistic 
readers, would have used this phrase so frequently, employing it some¬ 
times where no source document can plausibly be assumed. It would 
be easier to suppose—if that were our last resort—that the term “Son 
of Man” had not come into use in Paul’s day than to give up the central¬ 
ity of the apocalyptic hope in Paul’s thinking. 

Furthermore, is it so certain, as Bousset assumes, that the first 
believers did not think of the risen and heaven-exalted Jesus in terms of 
lordship ? It is allowed that they prayed “ Maranatha ” but they merely 
meant to say “Our teacher, come!” How could so tame and unenthusi- 
astic a community become the ancestor of a movement capable of arous¬ 
ing the hostility of Jews, to say nothing of establishing the vigorous 
gentile propaganda which is assumed to have antedated Paul? Not 
only has Paul been made too un-Jewish and too uneschatological, but 
the primitive Christians have been made too un-“spiritual” and too 
unecstatic. They have been painted in the colors of the later Jerusalem 
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church as presided over by James after the more aggressive spirits had 
moved to other fields and the primitive enthusiasm had disappeared. 
Whether the expanding life of Christianity on gentile soil has not some¬ 
times been related too exclusively to only one phase of its contemporary 
environment might also be questioned. But these criticisms must not 
be taken as affecting either the correctness of the general method or the 
great value of the results as a whole. The book is very instructive if not 
always convincing in particulars. 

Weiss’s book contains only the first three sections of Part I of a 
projected two-part work on Primitive Christianity . And this in turn 
is ultimately to be preceded by another volume describing the religio- 
historical background and basis of the new religion, and giving an exposi¬ 
tion of the life and teaching of Jesus. The whole when complete is to 
be entitled Jesus und das Urchristentum. The enterprise promises well, 
though an exact judgment upon the entire work is, of course, not yet 
possible. The part before us contains three “books”: the primitive 
community, the heathen mission and Paul the missionary, and Paul the 
Christian and Theologian, the last “book” being incomplete. The 
inner life of the community and its experiences during the course of 
expansion form the chief interest of the author, but he draws freely 
upon the contemporary religious world, both Jewish and gentile, for 
illustrative material in certain parts of his work. But the main 
religionsgeschichtliche phases of the study are evidently reserved for the 
preliminary volume yet to appear. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


A NEW EDITION OF WEINEL’S NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 

Interest in the results of the critical investigation of the New Testa¬ 
ment is not on the wane. The second edition of the Sckriften des Neuen 
Testaments reached the total of 20,000. The second edition of Feme’s 
New Testament Theology followed a year after the first. The second 
edition of WeineFs New Testament Theology was called for within two 
years after the publication of the first. 1 

Some objection had been taken to the general method and plan pur¬ 
sued by the Jena theologian. Those accustomed to the old arrange¬ 
ment of materials and topics experienced difficulty in finding their 

1 Biblische Theologic des Neuen Testaments. Von H. Weinel. 2. Auflage. Tubin¬ 
gen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+671 pages. M. 13. 
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favorite passage under the new system. Some expected continuity of 
outline to be sacrificed to a continuous treatment of New Testament, 
letter or epistle. Others pleaded for a “sociological” or thorough¬ 
going eschatological-point-of-view discussion. The employment of the 
term aesthetische Erldsungsreligion was thought unfortunate. We may 
be grateful that the author, while appreciating all fair criticism, refuses 
to return to the former arrangement of the subject-matter of New 
Testament theology. His aim was to trace the history of the religious 
life during the age of primitive Christianity. And this end amply justi¬ 
fied departure from the ancient mode of procedure. The contribution 
of Weinel is conditioned by a comprehensive investigation of religion 
and the history of religion. The scope of the volume is also limited by 
its intention to be a students’ compendium. Hence, the second edition 
adheres in the main to the order of the first. But much careful work 
has been done in the way of revision. Section and chapter titles have 
become more precise. A more incisive division and classification as well 
as addition of material is observable. The bibliography has been revised 
to almost the day of going to press. Failure to mention English and 
hardly any French books is probably due to the author’s set purpose of 
making his theology a German students’ manual. Several slight errors 
in enumeration occur, e.g., on pp. 8, 417, 420. And the index does not 
refer to “Reue” and “Christologie.” 

The review of the first edition of Weinel’s theology in these pages 
analyzed his method and dealt critically with the great feature of his 
work, the interpretation of Jesus. 1 Here it will suffice briefly to charac¬ 
terize the second part of his investigation. His second main division is 
entitled “Primitive Christianity.” The material is grouped under three 
heads: “The Beginnings of Christianity,” “Paul,” and “The Chris¬ 
tianity of the Developing Church.” The cut for primitive Christianity 
is made at about 150 a.d. Early patristic literature is rightly included 
as source material, for no New Testament production was born canonical. 
It is exceedingly difficult to draw a dividing line between the Apostolic 
age and old Catholic Christianity, but to regard the apologists as mark¬ 
ing the boundary approximates the fact. 

Christianity came to birth immediately after the death of Jesus, 
when Christ became the content of Christian faith. The essence of 
Christianity appeared to be faith in Christ as redeemer, Logos, wisdom. 
The gospel was profoundly influenced by the aesthetic religion of redemp¬ 
tion. Christianity was rescued from submergence in the whirlpool of 
syncretistic religious currents by the ethical influence transmitted by 

1 American Journal of Theology , XVI (1912), 293 ff. 
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Jesus. At the end of the conflict with the mystery religions, an eccle¬ 
siastical Christianity existed in which the religion of Jesus merely sur¬ 
vived but was no longer a controlling force. 

The beginning of this transformation dates from the primitive com¬ 
munity prior to Paul. He received from the early church baptism, the 
Lord's Supper, and the worship of the risen Lord. This formative 
period in the history of the church demands more investigation than 
Weinel bestows upon it. Paul's historical dependence upon the primi¬ 
tive disciples is much more intimate than is often assumed. 

Paul was the most predominant figure in the primitive church. He 
very clearly grasped the universality of Christianity. His theory of 
Christianity was shaped by Pharisaism and the Greek-colored aesthetic 
religion of redemption. His relation to Jesus is still in debate because 
his experience of the ethical religion of redemption was so widely different 
from that of Jesus. But Paul was a disciple of Jesus and is not inter¬ 
pretable apart from him. Paulinism is an amalgam of Pharisaic juristic 
elements and Hellenistic mystical elements. In him the ethical religion 
of redemption assumed pessimistic and dualistic form. The Pauline 
gospel may be summarized in the question: What must I do to be 
saved ? The content of salvation, redemption from evil, is of Hellenistic 
origin; the way of salvation, of Pharisaic origin. On the basis of 
Romans, Paul's theory is outlined. This style of treatment issues in a 
crossing of the juristic and mystical elements in Paul's thinking. The 
theory of Paul without the background of his life is a caricature. Many 
perplexing questions present themselves for which it supplies no answers. 
There were Pharisees who continued to expect salvation by way of the 
Law. There were many Jews who had not become thoroughgoing pes¬ 
simists under the sway of Hellenism. Weinel, therefore, wisely adds a 
chapter to show that Paul's view grew out of his experience. Because 
the apostle was convinced that the path which took him to God was 
humanity's path to God, he raised his experience to the level of a general 
law. Paulinism is only one type of the gospel. In demonstrating his 
view to others, Paul appealed to their experience of power and of the 
Spirit and to the Old Testament. 

Some remnants of a more primitive type of piety were retained or 
survived in the Christianity of Paul. Weinel rejects the symbolical 
interpretation of the Supper and baptism and argues for a sacramental 
view of them and also for a sacramental emphasis with reference to the 
church. The religion of the law plays a significant rdle especially in 
connection with the sins of Christians and the final judgment. 
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Hardly a score of pages are alloted to the discussion of Paul’s ethics. 
Motives discovered are eschatological, eudemonic, those associated with 
the ethical religion of redemption and those arising out of a prophetic 
self-consciousness. Paul was interested in the individual and proposes 
no scheme for the reconstruction of society. His social hope was in the 
church. 

The concluding section on Paul constructs his philosophy of the 
world and of history. In Paul’s future hope, a Hellenistic gnostic vein 
is laid bare, e.g., II Cor. 5:8; Rom. 8:38 ff., and his peculiar doctrine of 
the resurrection briefly described. 

Between the death of Paul and the end of the period surveyed the 
church enjoyed a geographical expansion and underwent an inner change 
which resulted in the origin of Catholic Christianity. This much is 
almost axiomatic. The stupendous task is to explain the transformation. 
The unsolved problem in the history of primitive Christianity is to trace 
the transition from Paul to the Hellenized gospel of 150 a.d. The con¬ 
cluding division of Weinel’s book deals with this movement. And the 
author should be credited with attempting to outline the development, 
instead of taking recourse to an easy, homiletical chapter-and-verse analy¬ 
sis of the literature of the period. He obtains some of his conclusions 
by placing Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals in this period and 
by assigning a late date to Luke and Acts. The “Western” solution of 
the apostolic decree seems untenable to Weinel, and he postdates the 
conference as well. The polemic against the Baptist seems overdrawn. 
In fact, Tubingen coloring adorns the picture somewhat plentifully in 
spots. It was the epoch of apology against heathenism and the state, 
of polemic against Jews and the adherents of John the Baptist, of the 
development of Christology, of mysticism, of ethics, and of the church. 
The factors assumed as shaping this development are, on the one hand, 
contact with the proletarian masses of the great cities and the continua¬ 
tion of the conflict with Judaism and Hellenism and, on the other hand, 
the clash between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, the cessation of 
the primitive enthusiasm, the conversion of the future hope, and the 
development of Christology. The outcome of this struggle was old 
Catholic Christianity. 

C. H. Moehlmann 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
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THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS 

The volume 1 before us is a discussion of the person and self- 
consciousness of Jesus based upon the statement of Matt. 11:27 (Luke 
10:22): “All things have been delivered unto me of my Father, and no 
one knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him. ,, The long discussion of a single passage is justified by the author 
on the ground that it treats of the question of the existence in the Synop¬ 
tic Gospels of a metaphysical divine sonship such as is indubitably set 
forth in the Fourth Gospel. Since the historicity of the Fourth Gospel 
is in some quarters under suspicion, a discussion of this passage is of 
fundamental significance in a reply to those who reject that gospel in 
favor of the Synoptics. The establishing of the genuineness of the pas¬ 
sage in question will go far toward refuting those who belittle the Fourth 
Gospel and will have an exceedingly important bearing on the question 
of a developing Christology in the early Christian centuries; in fact, it 
will do much to rule it out of court. 

The history of the problem as it emerges in the first three centuries 
and its revival under the impulse of modem biblical investigation are 
sketched. The former stage of the discussion resulted in what is prac¬ 
tically an equating of the forms novit and cognoscit. The latter stage 
holds three possibilities: the speech attributed to Jesus in the verse is 
the product of an ecstatic condition, or a purely figurative statement of 
an ethical sonship, or the result of a later christological tendency. The 
criticism of these various phases of modem interpretation is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

The troublesome and complicated textual questions which are con¬ 
nected with this passage are examined in detail. The author has done 
a large amount of painstaking work in this section of his book and has 
laboriously gathered the evidence. He takes strong exception to the 
conclusions which Hamack has reached on this subject and complains 
of unfairness in the presentation of facts and of lack of thoroughness. In 
his view Hamack has signally failed. The 2yva> which Hamack treats 
as a historical aorist is in the opinion of Schumacher a gnomic use of the 
tense. Some of the variant readings of Matthew are easily accounted 
for by the individual translation of the Aramaic Logia, the statement of 
Papias being in point here. The fullest form of the text is the original 

1 Die Selbstoffenbarung Jesu bei Mat. XI:27 (Luc. X:22), eine kritisch-excgetischc 
Untersuchung. Von Heinrich Schumacher. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1912. 
xviii+225 pages. $1.35. 
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one with the tense-variations of no real significance. It is a genuine 
saying of Jesus. 

A long chapter of the book is concerned with the explanation of the 
ideas and statements of the passage, the result of which is found, in the 
main, in the sentence: “Jesus stellt sich dem gottliche Vater gleich als 
Teilhaber und Besitzer seines Wesens und seiner Macht, als meta- 
physischen Gottessohn. Den Titel 'Vater’ hat aber Jesus nicht aus 
Demut fUr sich vermieden, .... sondem weil er bei aller Identitat 
mit dem Sein des Vaters eine von diesem zu unterscheidende Person ist” 
(p. 178). Thus the writer comes out with a text almost untouched by 
difficulties and an interpretation of the divine sonship of Jesus couched 
in metaphysical terminology. A further chapter concludes that the 
same idea is discoverable in other places in the Synoptics, as for example: 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the statement regarding David’s 
son and Lord, the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and the claim 
of Jesus to be the son of God before the high priest. These passages 
show that Matt. 11:27 (Luke 10:22) are not isolated passages but are 
merely specially clear statements of a thought which is quite common in 
the Synoptic Gospels; namely, that Jesus was conscious of, and claimed 
a metaphysical sonship with, the Father. 

The feeling one has on reading the book is that a large amount of 
faithful work has been put into it. The author has gathered and mar¬ 
shaled his facts with care and has made himself familiar with a large 
literature. But one cannot avoid a sense of disappointment that the 
treatment should be so lacking in historical spirit and insight and so 
palpably devoted to a dogmatic tendency—this, too, whether one agrees 
or disagreees with the conclusions. The imprimatur on the opening page 
would scarcely have been given to a thorough historical discussion of 
the passage. 

A careful table of contents, a good bibliography, and lists of citations 
are excellent features of a volume whose chief value must lie in the mar¬ 
shaling of facts, but scarcely in its interpretation of them. It is question¬ 
able whether the book will contribute greatly to the solution of the 
problem to which it addresses itself. 

Ernest W. Parsons 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
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SCHEEL’S STUDY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

Unpretentious as is Dr. ScheePs little work, 1 it yet constitutes a step 
forward in the treatment of primitive Christianity. Like the larger 
work of Lowrie, The Organization of the Primitive Churchy the present 
study is the working-out of Rudolf Sohm’s ideas with regard to the 
character and organization of primitive Christian society. The term 
“primitive” is, however, by Scheel much more strictly used as applying 
only to the first generation of Christians. As sources of information for 
this period he regards only the Pauline Epistles as valid. ScheePs con¬ 
clusions are somewhat as follows: 

The Christian group was a unique creation, derived neither from the 
synagogue nor from Greek institutions. It was a community or cor¬ 
poration according to its own law. The word ecclesia does not necessarily 
connote a corporative community constitution. Rather by “church” 
was meant the people of God assembled in different places in the name 
of Jesus. The church of God is the assembly of those who through 
baptism have been freed from sin and are pledged to try to lead a holy 
life. In this effort they are helped by the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Pneuma, which works only in the church. This fact gives the church 
group its exclusiveness; all those outside it are left helplessly to fight 
against the devils. Thus salvation was only in the church, which, 
furthermore, was conceived of as having existed before the creation of 
man. A newly baptized member was holy, but not perfect. Under the 
presupposition of sinlessness he progressed toward perfection, the charm 
of sin growing less and less. The church is thus composed of the holy 
ones, who, by believing, win justification from God. God out of grace 
forgives them their sins; they live in and by God’s grace. They are all 
free, all bound together, all parts of one whole. If a man has qualities 
which enable him to act as leader in one place, he will be recognized as 
a leader elsewhere. Thus a local group may welcome a person from 
outside, and, of their own free will, follow his lead. Owing to this 
charismatic principle by which the church was run, there was no room 
for an election and community office resting on election. Objectively, 
grades of functions are possible, but fundamentally all members are of 
equal rank. Again, primitive Christianity was not democratic; all men 
were not brothers, though all church members were equal in rank because 

1 Die Kirche im Urchristentum. MU Durchblicken auf die Gegenwart. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbtlcher. IV. Reihe, 20. Heft.) Von Otto Scheel. Ttibingen: 
Mohr, 1912. 56 pages. M. 0.80. 
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equally members of the body of Christ. But the functions are assigned 
by God, not by the church members who are thus unable to distribute the 
sovereignty of their body. Furthermore, it is a question of function and 
not office, so that while one man was supreme in one function, he might 
have to follow the lead of another who was supreme in some other func¬ 
tion. There thus results a community controlled by no law; its actions 
are characterized by “pneumatic anarchy.” In summary, Scheel char¬ 
acterizes primitive Christian society from the point of view of its govern¬ 
ment as a “pneumocraty.” 

In this study, Scheers motive is largely a wish to discover in what 
regards the primitive Christians differed in their ideas and practices, both 
from their immediate successors, the Christians of the Catholic church, 
and from their remote successors, the Protestants. He is at pains con¬ 
stantly to bring out such similarities and differences. In so doing he is 
but following a long and honorable succession of scholars who have felt 
the fascination of this problem. Nevertheless, it is not from this point 
of view, as it seems to me, that the results of Scheel gain their chief 
importance. They have a fuller significance than merely to indicate the 
lines of cleavage between the stages of Christian development. They 
bear, if unconsciously, on the wider question of the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of the Christian social group, as compared with the social groups 
formed for religious or other purposes in the society of the Roman 
Empire. By emphasizing the feeling of oneness that bound all Christians 
together, and the notion that only in the church was there salvation from 
devils, and the fact that God alone, not the local group, picked the spirit- 
filled leaders, Scheel has given us a picture of Christian society that helps 
to explain why Christianity and not some other oriental religion became 
the predominantly important social factor in the Roman Empire. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University of Chicago 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 

It is with a certain sense of disappointment that one lays down Mr. 
Beet’s latest contribution to the history of the Papacy, 1 well written as 
it is. Handicapped by a narrowness of interest, of which perhaps he 
himself is unconscious, the author has given us a study of little more 
than one phase of the development of the Papacy. Directed by an 

1 The Early Roman Episcopate to A.D. 84. By William Ernest Beet. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1913. xii+33 2 pages. 35. 6 d. net. 
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intense professional interest, he has searched the sources almost solely 
for what they have to tell of the light in which was regarded at different 
times the office of the bishop of Rome both by its holders and by other 
Christians. With his attention thus limited, Mr. Beet does indeed suc¬ 
ceed in making clear the gradually changing light in which the bishop 
of Rome is viewed. But this is not to write a full and satisfying account 
of the growth of a great institution like the Papacy. Here we demand 
to know first and foremost the factors in the growth of the ecclesiastical 
organization as a whole, and in the second place the factors in the growth 
of the Papacy itself. For any cogent presentation of these we must 
look elsewhere than in Mr. Beet's book. Of the influence of economic 
factors in this whole matter there is not a hint. Yet where Mr. Beet 
has directed his vision he has not looked without success. 

One of his excellences is to be found in his effective analyses of the 
well-known passages bearing on the Papacy. For instance, from the 
famous passage in Irenaeus he inclines to draw the conclusion that 

Irenaeus actually meant to say nothing more than that, inasmuch as the capital 
was in constant communication with every part of the Empire, and multitudes 
were ever coming and going to and from the city, Christian thought would 
there be at its freshest and obscure points of doctrine most fully grasped and 

understood.That Rome, in this sense, occupied a place pre-eminent 

among the churches .... does not in the least imply that she was held in 
regard as the seat of a despotic spiritual authority of direct divine appointment 
and world-wide jurisdiction. 

This, while it may not be convincing, is suggestive. But the most 
original part of Mr. Beet's work is his effort to ascertain why the name 
of Paul was gradually overshadowed by that of Peter. He suggests, 
among other things, that the atmosphere of Rome and the character of 
the membership of the church in that city may have contributed to this 
end; that St. Peter's message appealed more to the general attitude of 
mind which the atmosphere of Rome was calculated to create; that 
St. Peter appealed more to the Jewish-Christian of which the Christian 
community was at first largely composed; finally, that, while St. Paul's 
preaching reached a minority of choice spirits, that of Peter was more 
fitted to reach the great majority of men. Such are some of the most 
important contributions of this volume; its method calls for an additional 
word. 

On this side Mr. Beet's work presents some curious contrasts. As 
far as original sources are concerned it shows a research characterized by 
diligent thoroughness. The same diligent thoroughness is exhibited in 
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the use of secondary treatments in book form written in English. When 
one passes from books to periodicals, and from English to other tongues, 
the contrasts begin to appear, the thoroughness, perhaps one might 
better say the completeness, for whatever reason, disappears. Only the 
scantiest references to periodical literature in any tongue are to be found. 
And as for books in German and French, to all intents and purposes they 
do not exist for the author. Only when the products of foreign scholar¬ 
ship make their appearance in English guise, seemingly, do they win 
attention from the author. The result of this neglect of foreign and 
periodic literature is both to impair somewhat one’s confidence in the 
book as fully representative of the best international scholarship, and 
also to impart to it an oddly musty flavor, since the author is shut up to 
a world that knows not current editions of important foreign works. 
For example, Milman is introduced to us as a “modern historian”; 
Dean Stanley as a “recent writer,” as also Moeller, the second German 
edition, 1902, of whose first volume on the history of the church is passed 
over in favor of an English translation of the first edition written in 
1889. But perhaps the most extreme example of the extent to which 
the author is barred out from the results of modem foreign scholarship is 
afforded by his use of Kurtz’s History of the Church . Passing by the 
1906 edition of the original, he selects an English translation appearing 
in 1868. Yet in spite of this busy activity with editions of foreign 
writers long since out of date, the author’s painstaking use of source 
material gives his work solid merit of a kind. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University of Chicago 


STUDIES ON LUTHER AND GERHARDT 

To get a book by a thoroughly competent hand which will direct one 
as to recent Luther discussions, which will impartially discuss the points 
in dispute between Denifle and Walther, Grisar and Kawerau, which will 
hold the balances even between opponent and friend, and which, while 
not a regular biography of Luther, will serve as either an introduction 
or supplement to one—that is a boon ardently to be coveted. This, one 
of the church history professors in Marburg has done in a most admirable 
big-little book. 1 He takes as his motto the words of Dante: “ Open your 

1 Luther im Lichte der neueren For sc hung: tin kritischer Bericht. Von Heinrich 
Boehmer. Dritte, vermehrte, und umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. vi+170 pages. M. 1.25. 
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eyes and see me as I am.” A few of his results might here be men¬ 
tioned. It is well known that the traditional portraits of Luther are 
idealized and do not go back to contemporary pictures by the elder 
Cranach who gives us the genuine. These, however, are genuine: 
Luther as monk 1520 (full face, copper plate), Luther as monk 1521 
(side view, copper), Luther as Junker George (1521, oil), and another oil 
painting in full face of 1526. These can be seen in any good illustrated 
biography of Luther, as for instance in Buchwald’s Luther (Leipzig, 1902; 
2d ed., 1914). The death mask of Luther was taken four days after his 
death, when the body had already decomposed, a process which sets in 
quickly after death by apoplexy, and therefore this mask cannot be 
trusted. Among modem works Boehmer says that von Ranke struck 
out the right path in his Deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation 
(1839 ff.), not to judge the past or use it for edifying, but simply to show 
it as it was. The Catholic Janssen set out to reveal the economic, social, 
political, religious, and moral conditions of the people. But he did not 
attain his object because he let that object be shoved back by the apolo¬ 
getic thesis that the fifteenth century was the richest blossoming of the 
whole civilized life, and no one else but Luther destroyed this fine harvest. 
Over against Albrecht RitschTs taking down a peg the services of the 
pre-Reformation reformers as forerunners of Luther, Denifle shows that 
Luther was connected with the “modern” theologians of the late Middle 
Ages. But here again, says Boehmer, was the failure to judge Luther 
historically, because Father Denifle was always bent on showing Luther 
as a type of degeneration, and his theology as a degenerate product of 
degenerate scholasticism. Forty years ago the Anabaptists were looked 
upon generally as bloody fanatical revolutionaries or as narrow reac¬ 
tionaries, as mere stragglers on the religious movement of the dying 
Middle Ages. Now it is unanimously believed that the majority of the 
bitterly persecuted pious folk were not revolutionaries at all, but retiring 
ascetics like the later Quakers, not mere echoes of the mediaeval Wal- 
denses and mystics, but to a certain degree followers of Humanism and 
especially opponents of mere faith in the letter and the moral careless¬ 
ness of vulgdren Luthertums; yes, in fact, some scholars are inclined to 
place them with Erasmus as forerunners of mighty modem religious 
movements, as ancestors of Congregationalists and Pietists, superior to 
Luther and his co-reformers. Boehmer himself looks upon the “step¬ 
children of fortune” von Schwenkfeld as the spiritual sire of the ideal 
of Pietist fellowship, and Sebastian Frank as the prophet of the religious 
views of Schleiermacher. 
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Boehmer divides his book into five chapters: (i) “The Old Luther 
Picture [artistic and literary] and the Development of Luther Investi- 
gation”; (ii) “Steps in the Conversion ,, ; (iii) “The Beginning of the 
Open Struggle against the Church and the First Radical Reform At¬ 
tempts”; (iv) “The Scholar and the Inner Man [intellectual and moral 
judgment of Luther]”; (v) “The Thinker and the Prophet.” This 
lucidly written and closely printed little book, which you could put in 
your under-coat pocket, is a rich and interesting product of Luther 
research, and ought to be translated into every civilized tongue. 1 

Everyone knows the immense importance of the large and small 
catechisms of Luther (1529) for the religious training of the German 
race. Superintendent Hardeland of Uslar has made an important and 
fairly thorough study in the history of doctrine in tracing the develop¬ 
ment of Luther’s ideas up to 1529 on each of the topics or themes treated 
in the catechisms. 3 It deserves to stand as a sidelight by the side of 
Kostlin’s Theologie Luthers (1902) and Thieme’s investigation of Luther’s 
doctrine of faith {Sittliche Triebkraft usw ., 1895) and supplements the 
brilliant sections on Luther in the doctrine histories of Seeberg and 
Haraack. In spite of the explanation in the Preface (p. xiii), the lack 
of an index is inexcusable. 

The same author publishes a pamphlet against the conception that 
Luther looked upon the fear of the wrath of God as a fulfilment of the 
First Commandment. 3 Rather, says Hardeland against Professor 
Meyer of Gottingen in Neuen Kirchlichen Zeitschrift (1913), Luther 
taught the true or filial fear of God, which is the accompaniment and 
fruit of faith. This last overcomes the fear worked by the law. 

The University of Greifswald conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Theology upon Petrich for his life-long Gerhardt studies. Besides a 
book twenty-five years ago, another in 1907, he has been engaged on this 
for nine years, and it may be taken as the definitive book on the life 
of him in whom “Christianity does not appear as something opposed 
to human nature, but rather as the strongest, soundest, purest, and 

X I notice that Boehmer’s careful discussion of the Philip Bigamy (pp. 120-27) 
confirms my own conclusions in the American Journal of Theology , XVII (1913), 
206-31. 

3 Luthers Katechismusgedanken in ihrer Entwicklung bis Jahre 1529. Von August 
Hardeland. Gtttersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1913. xiv+354 pages. M. 8. 

3 Dor Begrijf der Gottesfurcht in Luthers Katechismen. Erwiderung Professor Dr. 
Joh. Meyer. GUtersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1914. 45 pages. M. 0.80. 
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truest form of humanity.” 1 There are ample indexes of places, persons, 
and hymns, but none of subjects. For a review of some of the books 
which appeared on the three hundredth anniversary of Gerhardt’s birth 
see Theol. LiteraturblaU , 1907, 82-83, 464-67. It is a singular omission 
that, as far as I see, Petrich never mentions the history of Gerhardt’s 
hymns outside of Germany. 

John Alfred Faulkner 

Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY 

The first volume of Clarke work 2 was reviewed in the American 
Journal of Theology , XVI (1912), 303. It was mentioned there that 
Nonconformity has an ideal, but that this ideal has never been realized. 
Keeping the ideal in view, the author proposed to show Nonconformity 
as it had actually appeared in history. This ideal is fundamentally 
spiritual. Its objective manifestations have taken many forms but at 
various important points these forms have fallen far below the goal, 
because human nature and organized society were athwart the way. 

The present volume starts in with the Restoration, and for nearly a 
century the ideal faded and almost fell out of view. Presbyterianism 
was defeated, and Charles H in his struggle for dispensing power found 
himself in opposition to all branches of Nonconformity. There was a 
deep decline of religion through the corrupting influences of the court, 
and the paralyzing invasion of rationalism. Presbyterians and General 
Baptists were almost entirely absorbed by the Unitarians. “Some of 
the Nonconformist bodies which had come down the direct line of 
ancestral descent from the first Nonconformist pioneers had half for¬ 
gotten their ancient inspirations, had shifted their gaze from the issue 
which was central to issues which were, however important, circum¬ 
ferential and no more” (p. 200). But this was not to continue. There 
was a partial return to the ideal. First of all there came the great 
religious revival of the eighteenth century. This revival resulted in a 

1 Paul Gerhardt: Ein Beilrag %ur Geschichte dts deuischen Geistcs . Auf Grund 
neuer Forschungen und Funde. Von Hermann Petrich. Giitersioh: Bertelsmann, 
1914, xiv+360 pages. 

* History of Nonconformity. By Henry W. Clark. Vol. n: “ From the Restora¬ 
tion to the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” London: Chapman & Hall, 1913. 
xe+ 458 pages. 155. net. 
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new religious denomination; in an evangelical party in the Establish¬ 
ment; and in a general awakening of Nonconformity to a new enthusi¬ 
asm for its ideal. 

Contemporaneously with the revival began a quickening determina¬ 
tion for the extension of liberty and equality, and release from disabilities, 
political and religious. This great struggle ran through the nineteenth 
century, and phases of it continue on into the twentieth. 

In a straightforward and vivacious style Mr. Clark has described 
this complicated development with all the leading features distinct and 
in their relations to the whole process. “ Nonconformity,” says he, 
“must recover the true Nonconformist ideal which insists that all 
church order and system, all church activities, all church programs of 
doctrines and discipline must be nothing else than the living Christ 
working himself out through the church which is his body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.” This, no doubt, expresses the conviction 
and aspiration of all Christians, and so perhaps Mr. Clark would not 
object to calling subscription to this ideal Conformity in its true sense. 
For he says: “The Episcopalian may be an Episcopalian still; the 
Methodist a Methodist still; and so on the whole list through. It is 
only the direction of the life-movement that must be evoked upon as 
changed in actual fact: the movement, if it has been taken from out¬ 
ward to inward must be taken as from inward to outward now” (p. 427). 

We are glad to see this large-spirited and thoughtful work brought 
to a successful completion. 

All students of English history will be glad to have one more volume 
from the pen of the late Dr. Gairdner, 1 who died at the age of eighty- 
four last November. The volume was incomplete at the time of the 
author’s death, but he was fortunate in securing the promise of his 
friend, Dr. Hunt, to make the necessary additions and prepare it for 
the press. The preface is a succinct but very valuable account of Dr. 
Gairdner’s life and voluminous writings. 

Although most of his life was spent among the records and archives, 
and he was supposed to see all sides of every mooted question, this did 
not prevent him from having strong convictions that looked very like 
biases. In Vol. IV of the History of the English Church edited by Dean 
Stephens and W. Hunt his sympathies seemed to be with the Catholics, 
and in various parts of the three preceding volumes of this work the same 

1 LoUardy and the Reformation in England . By James Gairdner. Vol. IV. 
Edited by William Hunt. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xiv+422 pages. $3.00 
net. 
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tendency appeared. Yet we were inclined to say that he was neverthe¬ 
less only a good churchman anxious to be perfectly fair. But in this 
last volume which all gathers about the personality of Mary, it appears 
beyond a peradventure that he has not a trace of sympathy for Dis¬ 
senters, and that he has no word of disapproval for Mary. For example, 
in the two chapters on “ Heretics Painted Mostly by Themselves,” and 
the “ Spirit of the Edwardine Party,” he appears, not as a historian, but 
as an advocate. Yet his sincerity is undoubted. “He believed that he 
had a special work to do; indeed, it may almost be said, a message to 
deliver.” 

His work as a whole gives evidence, not only of thoroughness in 
research, but also of philosophic thought; for he always “looked on 
events in their connection with the influences that shaped them.” 
Sometimes these influences were domestic, sometimes foreign; sometimes 
political or social, sometimes religious. And so the work as a whole is 
an enduring monument to the ability, industry, and honesty of its 
author. 

When University College at Oxford made Mr. Storr 1 a research 
fellow it enabled him to do a valuable piece of work, the first half of 
which is contained in this volume, which comes down to i860. 

The conservatism of the English church at the opening of the cen¬ 
tury was almost adamantine. The great revival of the preceding cen¬ 
tury had not been without wholesome influence and this influence was 
to continue. But the great spiritual forces of the century were: the 
historical method, Romanticism, physical science, philosophical ideal¬ 
ism, the French Revolution, democracy. The first twenty years were 
apparently stagnant, but it could only be a question of time when the 
new forces would begin to be effective. But in the next decade three 
new movements were bom: first, the critical and historical work of the 
early Oriel school; second, Erskine’s school in Scotland putting the 
emphasis on experience and the inner witness of the heart; third, the 
religious idealism of Coleridge with its “appeal to a philosophy more 
satisfying than utilitarianism. ’’ Then came the Oxford movement, which 
was reactionary, and which Mr. Storr does not regard with favor. But 
the leavening process was at work, and all the new spiritual forces, 
aided by German thought, gained ever-freer play, and the succeeding 
years up to i860 became a time of preparation for the advent of Darwin’s 

1 The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century — 1800-1860. By 
Vernon F. Storr. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. viii-l-486 
pages. $3.50 net. 
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Origin of Species , and Essays and Reviews —the first appearing in 1859, 
the second in i860, the date at which this volume ends. 

Mr. Storr is fully in accord with the modern spirit of progress. He 
brings to his task a mind gifted, equipped, and sympathetic. He seeks 
to hold fast the good in the old and fully to appropriate the true in the 
new. “No age can hope to understand its own mind and temper, its 
purposes and ideals, except through a study of the past from which it 
has sprung.” Beginning with a review of the eighteenth century and 
utilizing its legacy, the author estimates the tendencies and leading per¬ 
sonalities of the time covered in his first volume. His work hitherto is 
so well done that we shall wait with high anticipations for the more 
difficult task that is involved in the remainder, because he has only 
reached the date of the publication of the Origin of Species , and he will 
have to deal as a pioneer with the great controversies which that work 
stirred up. 

J. W. Moncrief 

University of Chicago 


THE CONCEPT OF SIN 

Mr. Tennant's previous studies in the history of the doctrine of sin 
have made him exceptionally well fitted to undertake a much-needed 
revision of our conception of the meaning of sin. 1 He recognizes that the 
influence of the Pauline doctrine, according to which sin is posited as an 
objective power working in the individual prior to his consciousness of 
sin, has led to many confused and unethical definitions. He therefore 
undertakes to consult ethics and psychology in the attempt to define 
precisely what the term should connote in our modern life. But his 
inquiry is not quite an empirical one, after all; for he distinctly affirms 
that the teaching of Jesus on the subject is to be normative. “In the 
sense in which the Founder of Christianity used the term ‘sin' when he 
spoke of the attitude of God toward human sinfulness, we ought to see 
the fixed and unalterable minimum of content for our concept. Its 
essential nucleus being thus determined, we only need to give the concept 
all the definiteness of outline which the sciences of ethics and of psy¬ 
chology can enable us to attain.” Since, however, he finds in the 
teaching of Jesus only non-metaphysical ethical content, the discussion 
is not embarrassed by any a priori notions concerning depravity. 

1 The Concept of Sin . By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1912. 281 pages. 45. 6 d. net. 
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Sin, in the Christian sense of the term, must be defined in relation to 
the good which God wills man to attain. But God does not hold a man 
responsible for the attainment of a good which he does not know, or 
which he is constitutionally unable to reach. To use the word “sin” to 
describe mere ethical imperfection, without reference to the psychological 
state of accountability in any given case, can lead only to confusion. 
Moreover, even those who are devoted to the ethical life may grow in 
perfection, and thus may in the earlier stages of their development have 
attained an imperfect realization of the ideal to which they are never¬ 
theless loyal. This fact of development makes a fixed objective standard 
impossible. Even Jesus grew in character and in achievement, although 
he was always sinless. Sin is to be determined, not by a fixed objective 
standard, but rather in relation to God’s claim upon the individual. 
This claim is synonomous with the highest ideal which we know at the 
time. There may be innocent ignorance of the actually highest ideal. 
The “material of sin” is furnished by our natural impulses and instincts, 
which are in and of themselves non-moral; but which because of their 
pleasure-giving aspects may solicit one into neglect of less immediately 
pleasurable, but ethically higher opportunities. The temptation which 
thus arises is not to be confused with sin; though without it sin would 
be impossible. It is only when volition allies one with the lower possi¬ 
bility that there is actual sin. If such wrong volition becomes habitual, 
sin may be predicated of character as well as of single acts. In our whole 
consideration of the subject of sin, we need to bear in mind the difference 
between the “psychical” or subjectively emotional aspects of conduct, 
and the “psychological” or more broadly analyzed objective aspects 
of moral consciousness. The former alone is no safe criterion. The 
latter must give balance. Sin is briefly defined as “moral imperfection 
for which the agent is in God’s sight accountable.” The author recog¬ 
nizes that this definition makes it impossible for any human being to 
ascertain the precise degree of guilt which is to be ascribed to another; 
but he holds that it is the only definition which is not involved in 
ethical difficulties. 

The value of such an analysis of the connotation of a concept is 
undoubted. But it might well be supplemented by a more definite study 
of the social aspects of the sense of sin. The only factors which Tennant 
seriously considers are those of individual constitution and individual 
knowledge. The situation is pictured as if the individual were alone in 
the presence of God. As a matter of fact the genesis and development 
of the moral sense is so thoroughly a social matter that a discussion of 
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temptations and standards which omits a consideration of the relation 
of the individual to the social whole is quite inadequate. Tennant has 
rendered a service in freeing the conception of sin from some of the 
irrational theological complications which have aroused moral protest. 
But he has failed to do justice to the fact that the “material of sin” is 
to be found in social relations quite as much as in individual impulses 
and instincts. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University of Chicago 


A NEW EXPOSITION OF HINDUISM 1 

The increasingly sympathetic and appreciative attitude of mission¬ 
aries toward the ethnic faiths finds a rather marked expression in India 
in a relatively small number who seek to find an “Old Testament” for 
Christianity in the Hindu scriptures. For them Christ “came not to 
destroy but to fulfil”; they emphasize supplementing rather than sup¬ 
planting. The most recent as well as the best embodiment of this 
approach is The Crown of Hinduism by J. N. Farquhar, a man of recog¬ 
nized scholarship. In this volume as each subject is taken up we see 
Hinduism as a practical, functioning religion, we see it at its best; but 
in each case this sympathetic appreciation is followed by a clear, critical 
judgment of the deficiencies of Hinduism and the way in which Chris¬ 
tianity fulfils it. 

Let us illustrate the method from two chapters. Chap, vii recounts 
the fascinating history of India’s austerities and ascetism and says: 

Only high ideals most earnestly pursued could have produced the lofty 
literature of monasticism, the Upanishads and the Buddhist Suttas. But if 
the principles were high and noble, they were applied with a fearlessness, a 
devotion, a courage, and a constancy to which there are very few parallels. 
As long as the world lasts, men will look back with wonder upon the ascetics 
of India. Their quiet surrender of every earthly privilege and pleasure, and 
their strong endurance of many forms of suffering will be an inspiration to all 
generations of thinking Indians. For nearly three thousand years the ascetics 
of India have stood forth, a speaking testimony to the supremacy of the 
spiritual [p. 273]. 

But Hinduism is unable to meet the needs which have been the 
springs of this great movement; it 

has produced for quite two thousand five hundred years an unending proces¬ 
sion of men and women ready to devote themselves, body and soul, to the 

1 The Crown of Hinduism. By J. N. Farquhar. Oxford: University Press, 1913. 
469 pages. 7 s. 6 d. 
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highest; but when they are produced, they are comparatively useless; for the 
mighty religion which inspires them to enter the ascetic life sets before them as 
their ideal the life of the actionless Brahman. But what India needs today 
is a great army of self-sacrificing men, ready to toil for the uplifting of the poor 
and the downtrodden, and for the advancement of education, agriculture, 

industry, art, morality, religion.Thus the problem is, How are Hindus 

to be inspired to unselfish service? Clearly it cannot be by any form of 
Hindu philosophy; for that leads to inaction. Nor can there be any doubt 
that such inspiration can come only from religion [p. 277]. 

It is then shown how the motive and dynamic must come from Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Chap, viii deals with “The Work of Men’s Hands.” Here the 
genesis of image-worship is traced and a vivid description of the Hindu 
temple cults is given. One begins to see idolatry from the inside, more 
as the Hindu sees it. Modem Hindu criticism of idolatry and also its 
modem defense are set forth with clearness and abundant illustration 
from current Indian opinion. We are shown how Hindu idolatry minis¬ 
ters to some of the most powerful and most valuable of our religious 
instincts; how this is the very reason it has laid hold of the Hindu 
people. 

History brings us face to face with this most solemn fact, that, if these 
needs are not fulfilled spiritually, they seek satisfaction in the grossness of 
idolatry. One writer proposes to cleanse the temples from idols and use them 
as schools for religious instruction. But that will not prevent the reappear¬ 
ance of idols. We must find a spiritual force as vivid and as real as idolatry, 
and as fully charged with religious emotion, a spiritual dynamic which will 
render idols obsolete by appealing as successfully as they do, and yet in healthy 
spiritual fashion, to the religious imagination and feeling. 

And then the author shows 

how it is one of the marvels of Christ that he is able to make such an appeal 
and to make it effectively; so that the man who has been used to the acces¬ 
sibility of idols and the joy and passion of their worship finds in him, in purest 
spiritual form, more than all the emotion and stimulus to reverent adoration 
which their vividness used to bring him. 

In this way such fundamental and practical subjects for India as the 
following are dealt with: the Hindu family system, karma and rebirth, 
caste, the Vedanta, etc. Each institution is minutely studied in its 
origin and history, and its value in the present is estimated. The ques¬ 
tion of the relative value of religions and the relation of Christianity to 
Hinduism is taken up in the introduction. 
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In criticism it is possible to say that while Christ is the crown of 
much that is good in Hinduism, there are so many things in this religion 
that Christ can but destroy, and there are so many things in Christ 
which find no easily discovered germ in Hinduism, that one is in danger 
of misleading the Hindu by such a use of terms as are found in the title 
of this book. But in the reaction from that approach which tends ruth¬ 
lessly to denounce the customs and beliefs of an ancient people, we feel 
it is better to err on the side of too^great sympathy, rather than on the 
side of unappreciative criticism. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this book as a thorough and 
illuminating exposition of Hinduism. We know of no other single book 
so well fitted through clearness, precision, and scholarship to give one 
an insight into the greatness of Hinduism, its essential errors and evils, 
and the way in which Christianity meets a new need that has arisen in 
India as the result of the whole impact of Christian civilization on her. 

D. J. Fleming 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 

A glance at the table of contents in Buttenwieser’s The Prophets of 
Israel 1 shows a somewhat unusual arrangement of materials. Amos 
appears, not at the beginning, but at the end of the book. Jeremiah 
leads the procession. The discussion of his prophecies, and of some 
problems suggested by his message, occupies 210 of 330 pages. Then 
follow two chapters on Amos’ and Hosea’s view of the nation’s doom 
and a more extended discussion of “Isaiah’s View of the Doom and His 
Attitude toward the Political Affairs of the Day.” This completes the 
contents of Book I, subdivided into three parts and twelve chapters. 
The last 30 pages of the volume constitute Book H, Part I, under the 
general title of “The Message of the Prophets.” This final discussion 
concerns itself chiefly with Amos and looks forward, according to the 
preface, to a second volume. One would naturally expect the prophets’ 
proclamation of doom to be treated as an essential part of their message. 
But the author has dealt with this aspect of their work in Book I under 
the general title of “The Faith of the Prophets.” 

1 The Prophets of Israel from the Eighth Century to the Fifth Century . Their Faith 
and Their Message . By Moses Buttenwieser. New York: Macmillan, 1914. xx4- 
350 pages. $2.00. 
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We are inclined to think that readers will find the foregoing arrange¬ 
ment of materials confusing, and largely because it lacks genetic cohe¬ 
rence. Buttenwieser explains his departure from the chronological order 
of treatment by saying that the spiritual side of the prophetic movement 
can, in his view, “be best studied by starting with it at the point of its 
highest development.” He feels convinced that literary prophecy must 
be considered first of all from the point of view of the prophets* personal 
faith in order to comply fully with the analytic-genetic method; that 
“only after the spiritual side has been fully considered can the doctrinal 
side of the movement .... be appreciated in its true significance.” 
One might be tempted to infer from this statement that the author does 
not consider the genetic method of inquiry a necessary instrument for 
the determination of what the prophets* personal faith actually was. 
Such an inference, however, is not borne out by the excellent historical 
investigation which the book contains. Since the author avows himself 
“in full harmony with the historico-critical method of modern research,” 
and since genetic coherence is always of advantage to the reader, the 
reviewer wonders whether Buttenwieser has gained as much as he has 
lost by abandoning chronological sequence. 

Buttenwieser’s best work has gone into the historical analysis of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies. He is an independent investigator and frequently 
offers good and ingenious reasons for differing with Comill, Duhm, and 
Giesebrecht. He discards, for instance, the customary interpretation of 
the Deuteronomic law of prophecy (Deut. 18:15-22) as the product of a 
preconceived idea with which later ages approached vs. 22. The latter 
he translates: “If it happen that a prophet pronounceth in the name of 
YHVH that which shall not be or occur, that is the word which YHVH 
hath not spoken; presumptuously hath the prophet pronounced it: you 
shall not be afraid of him.” The crucial element in the verse is the 
phrase “in the name of YHVH.” Buttenwieser holds that the verse 
was expressly intended to prohibit prophetic utterances directed against 
the divine authority of the sacrificial cultus. The false prophet, then, 
is to be recognized by defiance of the Law (D) which invested the cultus 
with divine sanction. “To declare what is contrary to the Law might 
be reprehensible in itself, but to declare what is contrary to the Law 
in the name of YHVH, i.e., to claim divine authority for such a message, 
would be blasphemous” (p. 34). Jeremiah was persecuted for offending 
against this law. 

This is only one of numerous instances that might be cited to illustrate 
the author’s independence of judgment. His thorough equipment as a 
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Hebraist, and his evidently broad knowledge of oriental literature and 
customs make his findings especially worthy of consideration where they 
relate to textual analysis and interpretation. When he discusses such 
subjects as “Inspiration Opposed to Divination or Possession,” most 
readers probably will find him a less reliable guide. Quotations from 
Schiller (in German), Wordsworth, and H. W. Mabie, however pertinent 
in other connections, are scarcely adequate to “bring out clearly the 
serious misapprehension of spiritual prophecy involved in the views of 
those scholars who consider the visions of Isa., chap. 6, and Jer. i : i-io, 
15-19, and the ecstasies or trances of the diviner, related phenomena.” 
Buttenwieser attempts to show that “the inspiration of the literary 
prophets and the mantic possession or ecstasy of the older prophets are 
two distinct phenomena proceeding from radically different states of 
mind ” (p. 160). Ezekiel is found to be an inconvenient phenomenon and 
is therefore refused a place “in the same category with the six great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah.” 

We apprehend that the author has set up a thesis here which not 
only is incapable of proof, but is inherently improbable. Modem Old 
Testament scholars will sympathize strongly with his value judgments, 
without feeling that those judgments are endangered by a development 
of literary prophecy out of the ecstasy prophetism of earlier times. The 
evidence of historical continuity requires stronger disproof, in our 
judgment, than the author has advanced. But the book is interesting 
and valuable from various points of view. It is the work of a modem 
Jewish scholar whose views on the rise of monotheism, on the ethical tem¬ 
per of the prophets, and their antagonism to the cultus, will receive a 
sympathetic welcome among students of the Old Testament. 

William Frederic Bade 

Pacific Theological Seminary 


DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS 

Mr. Harte, 1 a young scholar of Belfast, Ireland, makes a contri¬ 
bution to the discussion of the possibility and the meaning of ascribing 
personality to God by presenting the series of modem thinkers on the 
subject, beginning with Spinoza. He describes the essential elements 
of personality as self-confidence, self-determination, desire (=appetite in 

1 The Philosophical Treatment of Divine Personality . By Frederick E. Harte. 
London: Charles H. Kelly, 1913. 156 pages. 2s. 6 d. 
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a rational being), and capacity for morality—a somewhat confused state¬ 
ment—and finally says: “A person is a conscious, permanent, self¬ 
distinguishing, individual, active, moral being.” This, at least, he says, 
personality in God must mean, for “God alone is perfect personality.” 

Modern thinkers are divided, as regards the subject, into five main 
classes: the rationalists, as Spinoza and Leibniz; the empiricists, as 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; the German idealists, as Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer; and the agnostics, as Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer. Schleiermacher and Lotze are each given a separate 
place. The views of each of the philosophers named are presented in 
simple, clear language, with no pretense at philosophic depth. The 
book makes good reading. But the treatment suffers inevitably through 
the isolation, in large measure, of each thinker in question from the world 
of thought in which he lived and also of his views on this particular sub¬ 
ject from the whole articulated body of his thought. The brevity of the 
treatment also gives at times an appearance of jumping at conclusions 
when the author offers critical remarks. His discussion of Schleier- 
macher’s view seems to be based on the Reden alone without reference 
to his greater work, the Glaubenslehre. Lotze is accorded the highest 
honor. To him belongs “the great merit of showing that the idea of 
personality is not inconsistent with the idea of God”—the exact opposite 
of Spencers view. The author’s own view is that truth is likely to be 
found along the lines of personal idealism and not of pantheistic idealism. 
“It is possible to avoid monism on the one hand and pluralism on the 
other. We may think of the Absolute as in some sense a society, con¬ 
sisting of God and the selves who are eternally present to his mind, selves 
called into being at particular moments of time in accordance with his 
will.” But he retains a strain of argumentation, in that he thinks that 
the nature of the Absolute “must be incomprehensible, save by the 
Absolute itself.” 

A discussion of the Christian idea of the incarnation, 1 written and 
published in Japan, stirs one’s imagination to attempt a prophecy of the 
influence the far-off East (or West, shall we say?) may have on the 
development of Christian thought. MacCauley’s book professes to be 
the product of reflection during a long life. A deep biographical interest, 
touched with pathos, attaches to the words. For the author, who in his 
youth came under the “inspiring” influence of Frederich Henry Hodges 
and Edward Everett Hale, found himself unable to satisfy the council 

x The Faith of the Incarnation . By Clay MacCauley. Yokohama: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1913. xiii+429 pages. 
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that examined him, with a view to ordination, of the orthodoxy of his 
views on the atonement, and both suffered the withdrawal of his license 
to preach and was ordered not to enter Christian pulpits again. This 
experience set him free from the attempt to be orthodox and led him 
into a prolonged study of the ultimate nature of Christianity. He 
sought for one inner, real, and vitalizing bond of union among Chris¬ 
tians, orthodox and unorthodox. His words are: “ We are confident that 
the consciousness here set forth as the Christ’s ideal—his own sonship 
to God and his brotherhood to men—this faith of the incarnation, is the 
one inmost, the essential, bond of union among all who sincerely pro¬ 
gress and call themselves Christians” (p. 31). 

To establish this view the author undertakes the ambitious task of 
setting forth in broad, though careful, outline the beginnings of Chris¬ 
tianity, the evolution and metamorphoses of Christianity, the emanci¬ 
pation and modem development of Christianity, and modem Christology. 
These correspond respectively with the primitive, Greek Catholic, and 
mediaeval Catholic, Protestant, and present periods of Christian history. 
The general outlines are correct, though the author seems unacquainted 
with many of the important discoveries of modem scholars. He thinks 
that the “master motive” that underlies the historical development of 
Christianity can be set forth in the affirmation, “Its perpetuation has 
all along depended upon the survival in it, in some form, of the con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus in the real fatherhood of God, in his own exalted 
divine sonship, and in the divine brotherhood of mankind.” Query: 
What does he mean by “real fatherhood” ? 

The first and second portions of the history are treated at length and 
with discrimination, but a discussion of mediaeval and later Catholic 
theology and of Protestant thought is rather skimpy and reads like a 
succession of notes derived from general histories. 

The work represents an attempt from the Unitarian point of view to 
come nearer to a basis of argument among Christians. The incarnation 
is for the author not the doctrine that the Second Person of a Triune God 
was incarnate in Jesus, but it is that the personality of Jesus Christ is 
ideal—an ideal ever more fully to be realized in the race. This, he says, 
is the true belief in the “incarnation of God in the man Jesus,” which, 
while removing all the arbitrariness of the old orthodox view, retains the 
spiritual momentum which that doctrine mistakenly attempted to con¬ 
serve. The book is an interesting and able statement of the ethical 
significance of the personality of Jesus and is to be welcomed as a state¬ 
ment of one side of a whole truth. 
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Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal church in the Merrick 
Lectures for 1911-1 2 1 has offered a survey of the main lines of religious 
and intellectual movements in America at present intended to encourage 
the belief that science, philosophy, sociology, and ethics unite with the 
deeper currents of religious life in the direction of “getting the Christ 
spirit and the Christ thought and the Christ life into effective working 
relationship with the forces of the world” of men. The author does not 
look for or desire a return to earlier doctrinal forms or traditional beliefs 
shaken by scientific research and social or ethical progress, but he antici¬ 
pates that the insistent demand for a “control” of fluent forces will find 
its answer in the faith in a God who is the “center and source of these 
forces ” and who is “ using them with the spirit that is revealed in Christ.” 
The work is popular and is well adapted to the present moods of a good 
many intelligent people who are disturbed in their faith. 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart. The Philistines: Their History and Civilization . 

(The Schweich Lectures, 1911.) London: Oxford University Press, 1913 

viii+136 pages. 3s. 

At last we have a respectable history of the Philistines. Neither German nor 
English has heretofore had an adequate work upon these much maligned people. 
Professor Macalister, who has had long experience in the conduct of excavations in 
Palestine, was just the man to undertake this task. He has achieved a high degree 
of success, though the problems involved were neither few nor simple. The Mediter¬ 
ranean coast lands were the center of complex movements of population and of 
civilization and to disentangle the Philistine elements from the seething mass calls for 
historical skill of a high order. Professor Macalister has not failed us, though in a field 
of such breadth as this it could hardly be expected that he would escape all pitfalls 
or meet with the unqualified indorsement of any of his fellow-workers. 

The four chapters treat of the origin of the Philistines, their history, their land, 
and their culture. The term “ history” is thus used in a narrow sense, including only 
such facts as fall within the lines of politics and war. Culture is treated as a separate 
rubric, almost as though it had nothing to do with history, or as if there were no history 
of culture. Such treatment is detrimental to both “history ” and “culture.” One fact 
clearly established is the wide range of Philistine occupation and influence in Canaan in 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries b.c. The nation that reduced the Israelites to such 
dire straits in the days of Samuel and Saul was not an insignificant element in the life 
of Canaan. Another fact is that they evidently came to Southern Palestine from Cretf 

1 The Increase of Faith. By Francis J. McConnell. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1913- 239 pages. $1.00. 
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or the neighboring coast lands of Asia Minor. They were one of the many seafaring 
folk that worked down from the north toward Egypt in the days of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. It is an interesting suggestion that Sisera of Judges, chap. 5, was a Philistine 
prince; but it is at present only a conjecture. The treatment of the problem of the 
Phaestos disk seems to move along right lines. The identification of the Samson-story 
with a sun-myth is repudiated, but not proven illegitimate. The Tiglath-pileser III 
mentioned on pp. 63 and 134 is now known to have been the fourth king by that name. 
The careful reading of this book will convince any novice that the interpretation of the 
life and literature of the peoples of Palestine is no simple matter but calls for a wide 
range of learning and sober self-restraint in the estimation of the value of isolated 
details. All future historians of the Philistines will be heavily indebted to Professor 
Macalister for bringing together here so much material upon the question and for his 
suggestive treatment of that material. 

Gautier, Lucien. Introduction d VAncien Testament. 2d ed. 2 vols. 

Lausanne: Bridel & Co., 1914. xvi+1091 pages. Fr. 20. 

This is the best French introduction to the Old Testament and well deserves to 
go into a second edition. It is professedly popular in its aim, and has achieved that 
aim in very large measure. The audience addressed is made up, not of ministers and 
theological students, but of laymen in biblical and theological study. Most popular 
introductions satisfy themselves with very brief dogmatic statements of results regard¬ 
ing the literature of the Old Testament and do little in the way of elucidation and 
demonstration of the evidence upon which the results rest. Professor Gautier’s 
extended work goes most carefully and fully into the processes by which the conclusions 
have been reached. But with the characteristic French faculty for clearness and sim¬ 
plicity, he makes every step of the way plain to the intelligent non-specialist. He 
shows himself closely acquainted with the best work upon the Old Testament in Eng¬ 
lish and German as well as French. This edition differs from the first, published in 
1906, only in that it takes account of the important publications and discoveries of 
three later years. The work is comprehensive, covering not only special introduction 
to the books of the Old Testament Canon and the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, but 
also introduction to the study of the text, the Canon, and the Versions. The stand¬ 
point of the author is that of the historical school and his particular attitude is nearer 
to that of Comill than the more cautious position of Driver. The book is an admirable 
piece of scholarly popularization and should do much to make French Protestants 
familiar with modem methods of interpretation. 

Knudson, A. C. The Beacon Lights of Prophecy. An Interpretation of Amos , 

Hosea , Isaiah } Jeremiah , Ezekiel , and Deutero-Isaiah. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1914. xii+281 pages. $1.25. 

These “Beacon Lights” are introduced by a chapter on “The History and Nature 
of Prophecy.” The book is written for easy reading by those not trained in scientific 
Bible-study. In subject-matter, scope, and style it is admirably suited to the needs 
of its intended readers. As becomes such a book, it is cautious and sober in its criticism. 
But the essentials of the modem view are assumed to be correct and the whole pres¬ 
entation is printed with reference to them. The reading of the book will do much to 
introduce Sunday-school teachers and students to a sane and helpful understanding 
of the Hebrew prophets. Some of its statements need modification; as, for example, 
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when it makes Moses to have done away with polytheism in Israel, or represents Elijah 
as denying the existence of all gods except Yahweh, or says that the critical contro¬ 
versy regarding the Book of Isaiah is now over. But it is encouraging to see so modem 
an interpretation of biblical literature issued by the publication society of so soundly 
evangelical a body as the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Driver, S. R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament . (Inter¬ 
national Theological Library.) New Edition. Revised 1913. New 

York: Scribner, 1914. lii+577 pages. $2.50. 

This is the last edition of this famous work to be prepared by Dr. Driver himself. 
This book has become one of the established institutions of Old Testament scholarship. 
During the last twenty-three years it has rendered invaluable service to the cause of 
English scholarship. It is to be hoped that this valuable collection of facts may not 
be allowed to pass out of use; but that under other editorship it may be kept up with 
the times and continue its founder’s service to later generations, even as do Gesenius’ 
Grammatik and Handwbr ter buck. This new edition preserves the (dates of its prede¬ 
cessor, with paging unchanged. The new elements are found in the addition of the 
more important books of the last five years to the bibliographies; in a new treatment 
of Isa. 22:1-14, and in a fifteen-page list of addenda. Among the latter, are important 
notes on the names of God in the Pentateuch and on the Aramaic Daniel. In the 
former, the position represented by H. M. Wiener and J. Dahse is stated and over¬ 
thrown. In this exposure of the weakness of that position, the articles of Dr. Skinner 
in the Expositor of April to September, 1913, are summarized and effectively used. 
On the Aramaic of Daniel, reply is made to the criticism of the theory of Maccabaean 
date presented by R. D. Wilson, of Princeton, in the Princeton Biblical and Theological 
Studies (1912). Driver has no difficulty in making good his position. There is nothing, 
in the Aramaic of Daniel to forbid its having been written in the Maccabaean period. 
On p. 205, Tiglath-pileser IV should be read; likewise Shalmaneser V. On p. 22, 
Gressmann’s Mose (1913) should be added to the literature on Exodus. Fowlers 
History of the Literature of Ancient Israel (1912), should go in on p. 2. 

Goodrick, A. T. S. The Book of Wisdom } with Introduction and Notes. 

(The Oxford Church Bible Commentary.) New York: Macmillan, 

1913. xii+437 pages. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Goodrick has provided an extended introduction to Wisdom, a new trans¬ 
lation with detailed critical historical and exegetical notes, a group of special notes 
on notable passages, some appendices, and full indexes. He does not print a Greek 
text, but bases his translation mainly upon that of Swete with occasional corrections. 
In two general points his views on the book differ from those of previous investigators 
of it. He “cannot accept the assumption that the Book of Wisdom is a homogeneous 
whole, written by the same pen, at the same time, and with the same purpose,” and 
he is convinced “that the author did not really know Greek,” and his use of it is that 
of a cultivated foreigner trying to write not common dialect but classical literary 
Greek. Nor is the writer so conversant with Greek learning and philosophy as has 
sometimes been claimed. Of the three contrasting strata of the book, chaps. 1-6,7-9, 
and 10-19, Goodrick thinks the Solomonic section 7-9 subsequent to the other two, but 
probably from the same hand. The whole work reflects the persecution of the Alex¬ 
andrian Jews under Gaius, and was written soon after that experience. No one definite 
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purpose characterizes the whole book. In the first section the writer appeals to the 
Epicurean Jews to give up worldly philosophy and return to the faith of their fathers. 
The third section has been called a Passover sermon. Goodrick’s notes are scholarly 
and able. His acquaintance with the literature is wide and discriminating. In the 
first of his supplementary notes he reviews with approval Professor Porter’s recent 
essay (1908), “On the Pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom.” On the 
whole, Mr. Goodrick has produced a useful and independent work on one of the leading 
Jewish documents of New Testament times. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

Soden, Hermann Freiherr von. Griechisches Neues Testament . Text mit 
kurzem Apparat (Handausgabe.) Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1913. xxviii+436 pages. M. 4.20; cloth, M. 5. 

Professor von Soden’s comprehensive labors upon the text of the New Testament 
have reached their climax in the recent publication of his edition of the New Testament 
text in what he considers its earliest attainable form. His large edition in more than 
900 pages including a considerable apparatus of readings is now followed by the more 
concise and less expensive Handausgabe , with the full text but a reduced apparatus of 
readings, the second margin of the large edition being here omitted. Professor von 
Soden’s colossal plan included not only the re-examination of many uncial witnesses 
to the text and the still larger task of the examination and classification of the enor¬ 
mous body of previously neglected cursives, but the actual reconstruction of the 
three types of text, Hesychian, Caesarean, and Ludanic, which he supposes to have 
originated about 300 a.d., and finally of the earliest attainable text lying back of these 
recensions. A most valuable feature of von Soden’s work lies in his classification of 
the various subtypes of these texts, particularly of the Ludanic or K text, which in 
some of its forms prevailed in the mediaeval and Renaissance times. 

The hand edition, like the larger one, is printed in a special Greek type of beauti¬ 
ful design, recalling Byzantine models and especially the type of the Complutensian 
New Testament of 1514. A preface outlines von Soden’s famous theory and explains 
the prindpal symbols of the apparatus. The text follows, the apparatus occupying 
usually rather less than half the page, and dting by groups the witnesses for a given 
reading. In the left-hand margin are what may be called paragraph titles or sum¬ 
maries; in the right, references to scriptural quotations or parallels. The page is at 
once handsome and convenient. 

The doubts inspired by von Soden’s statement of prindples are not relieved by 
the appearance of the text in which they have resulted. His acceptance of the Arabic 
Diatessaron as representing the text used by Tatian is open to serious question, as is 
the textual influence he ascribes to the Diatessaron. It will be remembered that while 
Hort explained the mediaeval or Byzantine (“Syrian”) as largely a conflation of 
earlier texts, von Soden regards it as a type of text virtually co-ordinate with the 
Jerusalem and the Hesychian. Further, his somewhat mechanical method of accept¬ 
ing as the earliest text those readings in which two of his three textual types agree 
admits a large Byzantine element to his text. A reading which, in Hort’s terminology, 
originated as a Western paraphrase, and chanced to be taken up into the Syrian 
revision, would find a place in von Soden’s most ancient text, being vouched for by 
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both I and K. The new text is naturally a fuller one than Hort’s, including whole 
verses which he thought spurious, and represents at least a partial reaction in the 
direction of the Tcxtus Receptus. Yet in general it differs from Westcott and Hort no 
more than has probably been anticipated from a method which so frankly broke with 
theirs. A few particulars may be dted. In Mark 1:1 vlou rod 6 tod is added to 
*Iiy<ro0 XpurroO . The story of the Adulteress, John 7:53 ff., which Hort prints after 
the Gospel of John, von Soden puts in its usual place but in small type. The number 
of persons on Paul’s ship, Acts 27 -.37, is given as 276, not 76 as in Hort. In punctua¬ 
tion, the anacolutha in Paul’s letters are less clearly shown than in Hort. The impos¬ 
sible &<pt\riOvt t Mark 7:11, is retained, against Blass and practically all interpreters, 
as is the old accenting Md/xoi. Some of the typographical defects which have sur¬ 
prised the users of the larger edition have been corrected in this, but a long list of others 
is appended to the text, and it is by no means complete. The thickness of the type 
has evidently made proofreading very difficult. This has been especially disastrous 
in the headings: Aod/ca*, p. 112, gives way to AovkcLw, pp. 113-19, Aovkop, p. 120, 
AovKCLP y pp. 121-76, Aodicav, pp. 177-81; but these figures need not hold true of other 
copies, since the accent has been generally altered from Aodxaw to Aovkolw in the printed 
sheets. In view of these defects, it is unwise for the publishers to claim that the print¬ 
ing of these text-volumes is a “typographical masterpiece” (cover, p. 3). They 
compare in this respect very unfavorably with Hort’s edition. Most of the passages 
double-bracketed by Hort as Western non-interpolations stand unchallenged in von 
Soden’s text, which should interest those who think Hort gave the Western text too 
little weight, for in this respect at least von Soden gives it still less. It is very helpful 
to have von Soden’s text in this convenient form. It is curious that with all his 
labors on cursive manuscripts all over Europe, he has made no use of the detailed 
collations of several American cursives which have been published in this and other 
journals, but has described all the American cursives of which he knew, as alike 
uncrreichbar. Since the appearance of this edition, there has occurred the sudden 
and lamented death of Professor von Soden on January 15, 1914. 

Ebeling, Heinrich. Griechisch-deutsches Wdr ter buck zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment*. Mit Nachweis der Abweichungen des neutestamentlichen Sprach- 
gebrauchs vom Attischen und mit Hinweis auf seine Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem hellenistischen Griechisch. Hannover und Leipzig: Hahn, 
1913. viii+428 pages. M. 8. 

Preuschen’s lexicon of 1910 and Zorell’s of 1911 are now followed by this more 
compact work. It does not include the Apostolic Fathers as did Preuschen, but like 
Zorell it takes account of the papyri as Preuschen did not. The range of papyri quoted 
is larger than in Zorell’s work. The extreme condensation which Ebeling has deemed 
necessary has made his book less attractive than the others. Like Preuschen he has 
sought to include the principal variants, even to conjectures like KtrtfjtPaTtfow. 
Especial pains are taken to show what Greek writers use a given word. Verbs are 
translated by the first person singular, as in Zorell but not in Preuschen. Ebeling’s 
text seems to be not Westcott and Hort, but Tischendorf, perhaps as reflected in 
Nestle; e.g., 4frrtoi is quoted as the text in I Thess 2:7, and Hort’s rfprun as a variant. 
The system of aspiration too is not that of Hort. There are a few misprints. In the 
longer articles where close analysis of meanings tests the lexicographer, e.g., p 6 pos f 
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Ebeling is not better than his predecessors, while in the simpler cases there is the 
familiar tendency to depend too largely on individual contexts for unusual senses 
of a word. On some words Ebeling’s citations of modem discussion are fuller than 
those of Preuschen, on others less full than his. On the whole, Ebeling has produced 
a useful dictionary, unique among Greek-German New Testament lexicons in its 
inclusion of papyrus instances, and superior it would seem to ZorelTs Greek-Latin 
lexicon in the extent to which the papyrus literature is used. 

Ferguson, William Duncan. The Legal Terms Common to the Macedonian 
Inscriptions and the New Testament . (Historical and Linguistic Studies 
in Literature Related to the New Testament, Second Series, Vol. II, 
Part 3.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. 109 pages. 

$0.75 net. 

The following words and their derivatives, so far as the latter fall within the 
province of this treatise, are discussed: / 3 ouXi), ycpowlcL, drjfwi, Statytcr}, doniw, 
iKkXrpla, K\r}pot 9 X«*rovp7^«, vfyioj, t oXtrdpx 1 ?*! irpaiT&piov, wptrftefaa, arparrjyds^ 
rafietov. The author has collected all the instances of the use of these terms in the 
Macedonian inscriptions and has studied them in the light of their context with a view 
to “ furnishing to the student of the New Testament some additional data with which 
to approach his task of interpreting these technical terms in the Scriptures.” It is 
not the author’s fault that for the purpose mentioned the results are somewhat meager. 
To New Testament students these studies are valuable chiefly as furnishing interesting 
illustrative material from contemporary documents rather than for the new light that 
they throw on problems of interpretation. Aside from a few unimportant exceptions, 
these words have the same meanings in Macedonian inscriptions that they have in 
Attic Greek. 

The studies throw some light upon the organization of Macedonian cities during 
the Roman period and also contribute to a more exact knowledge of the Koirtj as it 
appears in more formal documents. The value of the book is greatly increased by an 
appendix containing a word-index to the Macedonian inscriptions. 

Kern, Otto. Inscriptions Graecae . Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1913. 
xxi+50 pages. M. 6. 

This is one of a series of tabulae in usum scholarum published under the general 
editorship of J. Lietzmann. The volumes already published contain facsimiles of 
Latin, Greek, and oriental manuscripts, of Greek papyri, and of Latin inscriptions. 
The present volume contains fifty pages of photographic facsimiles, including over a 
hundred different inscriptions. These range in date from the seventh century b.c. to 
the third century a.d., and are taken from the various states on the Greek mainland, 
the islands of the Aegean, and some of the cities of Asia Minor. The introduction 
gives a brief description of each inscription and references to the more important 
literature in regard to it. Only indistinct portions have been transcribed. The book 
would be more serviceable to American students, who in many cases do not have 
access to collections of inscriptions, if complete transcriptions had been given. The 
facsimiles are very clear and admirably serve the purpose of the editor to give to the 
student a better conception of the physical appearance of the various types of Greek 
inscriptions. 
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Robison, Henry B. Syntax of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers . Chi¬ 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. 45 pages. $0.50 net. 

This study, covering the writings of the Apostolic Fathers that appear in the 
cditio minor of Gebhart-Hamack-Zahn, gives a complete classification of the parti¬ 
ciples modeled on the categories of Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the New 
Testament . More exact comparison with New Testament usage was made possible 
by the use of data obtained from unpublished investigations of Professor H. F. Allen. 
In general the Apostolic Fathers follow closely the New Testament usage. The most 
striking divergence is in the increased use of the perfect participle in the Apostolic 
Fathers, who have 16 per cent of perfects and 25 per cent of aorists compared with 9 
per cent of perfects and 35 per cent of aorists in the New Testament. Further study, 
however, would probably show that this large percentage of perfects is due in large 
measure to the repeated use of certain perfect passive participles that are used to 
designate the believer and the non-believer, and that the encroachment of the perfect 
on the field of the aorist is not so great as Robison’s statistics would seem to indicate. 
In general it is to be observed that any adequate description of syntactical phenomena 
must take into account vocabulary as well as forms. Under the category of the aorist 
participle of coincident action Robison gives references to twenty-four instances where 
the principal verb is in the present tense. This apparent divergence from classical 
usage largely disappears when it is noted that twenty-two of these instances are repeti¬ 
tions of the formula droKpideii \tyei where the presence of the aorist partidpleis due 
to its use in the earlier formula dvoKpideU ehre. The future participle has practically 
disappeared, there being only four in a total of 3,100. The negative oO persists in 
twenty instances as compared with 139 instances of the use of with the participle. 

Fonck, Leopoldo. I miracoli del Signore net Santo Vangelo spiegati esegeti- 

camente e praticamente . Volume I, “I miracoli nella natura.” Roma: 

Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1914. xxviii 4-644 pages. L. 4.50. 

Dr. Fonck published at Innsbruck in 1903 the substance of his lectures of that 
year in the Catholic theological faculty at the University of Innsbruck. A second 
German edition followed in 1907, and now the Papal Biblical Institute, of which Fonck 
is rector, publishes an Italian translation. The volume forms part of a complete 
treatment of the gospels under the general title of Christus , Lux Mundi , part of which 
is as yet unwritten. The author is a Jesuit and a scholar; he knows the enormous 
literature of this time, ancient and modern, with remarkable completeness, citing 
Holtzmann, Weiss, and Pfleiderer with a freedom foreign to most Protestant scholars 
when referring to Catholic commentators. Yet of course San Tommaso di Aquino 
has spoken the final word. Miracles have a necessary place in the supernatural dis¬ 
pensation of grace, and given the freedom and omnipotence of God over against the 
weakness and dependence of man, they are antecedently credible. Nor have they 
ceased in the church; miraculous cures at Lourdes and other shrines, or the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples serve to illustrate the “serie immensa di 
miracoli tangibili e manifesti,” which demonstrates the continuity of the divine 
activity. 

Yet despite the foreordained conclusions, this book is one of the most useful trea¬ 
tises on miracles which we possess. As a collection of materials it has great value. 
Its bibliographies are unusually complete; its patristic citations are most serviceable; 
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its geographical and archaeological notes furnish a basis for sound exegesis. Where 
else shall we find so thorough a treatment ? Here, for example, is the outline of the 
discussion of the turning of water to wine at Cana, the first of the nine miracles treated. 
First we have text, Greek with critical apparatus, and the Vulgate, followed by an 
Italian translation; then sections on the time of the miracle, its place, the house 
of the wedding, the contemporary wedding ceremonies; then a detailed expla¬ 
nation of the text, each passage having an entire section for its elucidation; then 
twelve pages on criticism and the miracle in which non-miraculous explanations are 
discussed and refuted, and the story’s absence in the Synoptics explained. Next the 
value and importance of the miracle are set forth; it demonstrates Jesus’ deity, as 
well as his kindness and humanity. Symbolically it figures the union of divine and 
human realized in the Eucharist. Then comes a very valuable account of the miracle 
as represented in Christian art, from the pictures in the catacombs down. Finally, the 
practical use of the miracle, in the liturgy, in doctrine, and in preaching, is set forth 
with a wealth of illustrative and bibliographical citation. All the other miracles are 
treated with the same fulness, and even those who approach them with other presup¬ 
positions and without ecclesiastical constraint will find much that is valuable and sug¬ 
gestive in this non-Modemist work of Jesuit scholarship. 

Watkins, C. H. Der Kampf des Paulus urn Galatien. Tubingen: Mohr, 

1913. 121 pages. M. 3. 

This Heidelberg Doctor’s dissertation of a London clergyman offers a very careful 
and detailed analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians, in an attempt to fix the exact 
meaning of every statement and its bearing upon the Galatian situation. Learning, 
painstaking thoroughness, and keenness of critical judgment unite to produce a valu¬ 
able study. For many passages really valuable exegetical contributions are made. 
The author’s own opinion does not always emerge with distinctness, perhaps because 
he is writing in a language manifestly not his own. And his most positive conclusions 
are presented modestly, without dogmatism. We may, then, be permitted to remain 
unconvinced that Acts, chap. 15, and Galatians, chap. 2, give in all essentials the same 
picture of the apostolic council, and that Paul might either inadvertently or with pur¬ 
pose omit any mention of the decrees without becoming open to our reproach. But 
the way in which Dr. Watkins argues this mistaken thesis is worth the notice of scholars. 

Aner, Karl. Aus den Briefen des Paulus nach Korinth: (Religionsgeschicht- 

liche Volksbucher, VI, 1.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. 56 pages. M. 

0.40. 

The sixth series of these most admirable “People’s Books on Religion,” planned 
by the lamented Dr. Schiele, is to present practical and helpful exegesis of biblical 
material (not necessarily of entire books) from the standpoint of devout critical 
scholarship. If this first issue is a fair indication of what is to follow, the venture will 
be a brilliant success. Nothing could be more admirable than Dr. Aner’s exposition 
of a series of passages chosen with skill and insight from both Corinthian letters. The 
critical position is that of the best scholars of the day, the religious and ethical appre¬ 
ciation is that of an earnest Christian teacher, the style is clear and simple, yet with 
distinct literary grace and power. Nothing as good has been done on these great 
epistles in the same compass. We look with confident expectation to succeeding 
issues of the series. 
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Haverfield, F. Ancient Town-Planning . Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. 
152 pages. 6 s. net. 

Mr. Haverfield has expanded a lecture given at the University of London (Creigh¬ 
ton Lecture, 1910), and later presented to the London Conference on Town-Planning, 
into this interesting volume. He describes it as a scholar’s contribution to a modem 
movement. After sketching the Babylonian models which influenced the Greeks, he 
outlines the rise of the town-planning idea in Greece in the fifth century, its rapid 
development in the Macedonian age, and the analogous Italian and Roman move¬ 
ments. It is interesting to observe how in the Middle Ages, with their turbulent condi¬ 
tions, the straight, open streets of the Roman architects gave way to crooked, narrow 
lanes, while modem times have witnessed a return to the statelier ancient city types, 
so appropriate to conditions of security and industry. Thirty-six plans and illus¬ 
trations greatly enrich the volume. Hippodamus of Miletus, bom about 480 b.c., 
seems to have been the first Greek architect to plan towns, and the Piraeus, Thurii, 
and Rhodes are ascribed to him. The plan of Selinus shows the main thoroughfares 
crossing at right angles, a scheme familiar in Hellenistic cities. The chessboard plan 
comes in quite plainly with Alexander’s architect Dinocrates and is best exemplified 
in Priene. The Macedonian architects had often to replan cities already existent, and 
with further excavations, much may still be learned of their system. The pillared 
streets of later Jerusalem and Samaria might well have been noted here, with the 
Madeba mosaic to illustrate the former. In Italy the Terremare villages of the Bronze 
age (ca. 1000) show a well-marked plan, and there is much to suggest that some Etrus¬ 
can and early Roman towns like Roman camps were intelligently and broadly laid out. 
4 4 Roman town-planning was recast under Hellenistic influence and thus gained mathe- 
mathical precision and symmetry” (p. 81). Haverfield closes by pointing out how 
closely some of the forms of modem life depend on the Roman world, and one lays 
down his book convinced that in city-planning we are only beginning to learn what the 
ancients have to teach us. This highly suggestive book should be in the hands of all 
city-planners, while for students of ancient civilization it is an excellent monograph 
on a significant phase of ancient life. The possible influence of Egypt might have 
been more fully treated and the place of the single principal street as the dominating 
feature of sound Hellenistic cities has less recognition than one might have expected. 
In general Mr. Haverfield’s book opens a subject of large promise, and shows that in 
city-planning we are returning to the large, comprehensive methods of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. We have been slow in realizing how modem the ancients really were. 

Harnack, Adolf. Uber den privaten Gebrauch der Heiligen Schrijten in der 
Alien Kirche. (Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 5.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. vi+m pages. M. 3. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. 
(New Testament Studies, V.) (Crown Theological Library.) New 

York: Putnam, 1912. x+159 pages. $1.50 net. 

Professor Harnack considers the problem of the private use of Scripture in the 
early church of interest from several points of view. It importantly divides Protestant 
and Catholic. The stimulating controversy between Lessing and Walch toward the 
end of the eighteenth century touched it, but left the matter not quite accurately 
settled. Further, the mystery cults now claiming so much notice, seem, in so far as 
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they had sacred books, to have forbidden or restricted their use by the laity. While 
there is not very much evidence for the free private use of the Septuagint in the 
churches before the times of Irenaeus, there is no evidence against it. In the next age, 
i.e., till Eusebius, the church clearly gave the Bible, which now included the New Tes¬ 
tament, the greatest publicity, and this continued through the times of Theodore. 
This fact that its sacred books were accessible to all “reveals an essential difference 
between the Christian/’ with the Jewish religion and Islam, and other religions; each 
man is to be " taught of God ” through the daily use of the Scripture. “ Hence in the 
early days Christianity never fully became a mystery religion,” (pp. 13 G, 13 T). 
Haraack concludes that the claim made by the Roman church of the right to determine 
in what measure Scripture is to be made accessible to the individual Christian is an 
innovation; that Lessing’s thesis about the presbyterial restriction of lay use of the 
New Testament in the first three centuries is altogether wrong; and that the religion 
of the early church is by virtue of this distinction no mystery religion. The whole is 
argued with Hamack’s well-known mastery of historical materials and method. The 
last point in particular will claim attention at a time when so much is being learned 
about the religions which in early times disputed the dominion of the Roman world 
with Christianity. 

Luetgert, W. Der RoemerbrieJ als historisches Problem . (Beitrfige zur 

FSrderung christliche Theologie, 17. Jahrgang, 1913, Heft 2.) Giiters- 

loh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 112 pages. M. 2. 

Failure to agree upon the composition of the church at Rome and on the occasion 
and purpose of the letter to the Romans is the indictment Luetgert presents against 
the historical study of Romans. The historical problem of Romans is to account for 
Paul’s change of attitude toward Judaism. The violent polemic of Galatians has 
evolved into a conciliatory hope. Is Paul to be accused of abandoning the truth for 
the sake of Christian unity ? If Paul were preaching another gospel in Romans, his 
own Galatian curse would overtake him. 

It is evident that the problem needs re-examination. The thesis this essay defends 
is that Romans was penned to warn the gentile Christian church at Rome against anti- 
nomian tendencies. The change of front in Romans as compared with Galatians was 
not due to vacillation on the part of Paul. And the apostle was not engaging in the 
feat of crawling backward. The letters to the Corinthians show that, subsequent to 
the composition of Galatians, there developed within the gentile church an antinomian 
trend. This group boasted the leadership of Paul, but was on the way to a repudiation 
of his views. The law and Jewish Christianity were beginning to be held in contempt. 
Hence the Apostle to the Gentiles felt himself driven to defend his people and their law 
against the aspersions of the too liberal gentile Christians. Radical gentile Christians 
were placing Paul upon the defensive, were obliging him to define carefully his own 
gospel. This antinomian type of Christianity had reached Rome. To insure his 
reception by the church there, it was necessary for Paul to warn against the adulter¬ 
ation of the gospel by antinomians and to emphasize his positive view of the law. This 
he did, by stressing his doctrine of justification and making it plain that the law 
played a part in his doctrine of grace. And this new solution of the problem of Romans 
by way of the antinomian hypothesis seems all the more unavoidable because the letter 
to the Romans does not betray the slightest trace of a Judaistic agitation in favor of 
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circumcision and the law and against the gospel and the apostle. A good case is made 
out for the main proposition, although the subordinate contentions are not always 
well supported. 

Weiss, Johannes. Synoptische Tafeln zu den drei dlteren Evangelien. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. 16 pages. M. 0.50. 

As a supplement to his very popular commentary on the New Testament, Johannes 
Weiss has recently issued an analysis of the synoptic material. The Markan source 
appears in black, the Q material in red, the matter peculiar to Matthew in brown, the 
matter peculiar to Luke in green. Each pericope has a twofold designation, the heavy 
number denoting the synoptic section, the light number the gospel division. As the 
gospels are outlined in extenso , a glance suffices to locate the section synoptically 
without dislocating the passage from its gospel environment. In general Huck’s 
Synapse is followed, and thus this analysis may be used in connection with the complete 
material as there arranged. A parenthesis notes the corresponding passage from Q 
found in the other gospel. Of course such an arrangment as this cannot possibly call 
attention to all the niceties of the complicated synoptic problem, but as a serviceable 
guide to the more general dependence of synoptic material, this outline will help 
meet the average need. 

Schlatter, A. Das AUe Testament in der johannischen Apokalypse . (Bei- 
trfige zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, 16. Jahrgang, Heft 6.) 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 108 pages. M. 3. 

A by-product of the criticism directed against the authors attempt in his New 
Testament Theology to refer all the New Testament writings appearing under the name 
of John to the disciple of Jesus. 

The New Testament apocalypse is viewed as an interpretation and development 
of Old Testament prophecy. While it accepts the Haggadan as divine revelation 
there is not a single word in Revelation which may be traced to the Halachah. This 
is the difference between Revelation and Jewish apocalypticism. Moreover, the 
Jewish apocalypses are not Christian. Hence there is no immediate connection 
between Revelation and Jewish apocalypses. The search for the sources of Revela¬ 
tion should be abandoned. The New Testament apocalypse was composed by a 
Palestinian, a leader of the church of Asia, the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

The study contains some valuable rabbinical citations of the second and third 
centuries of our era. It is deficient in method and conspicuous for inference. It will 
require another mode of investigation and the accumulation of different evidence to 
compel us to divorce the New Testament apocalypse from Jewish apocalypticism. 

Holdsworth, William West. Gospel Origins . A Study in the Synoptic 
Problem. New York: Scribner, 1913. xiv+210 pages. $0.75. 

This brief study has the merit of summarizing with care some of the discussions 
of the synoptic problem in Germany, England, and America. It rightly rejects the 
theory of a “purely oral tradition as the basis of the three gospels.” It objects to the 
existing confusion regarding the employment of the symbol Q, advocating its limi¬ 
tation to a “ far more simple and elementary source than one which by adding narrative 
to logia would partake of the character of a gospel.” The symbols Q (L) and (M) are 
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suggested to mark the difference between the discourse sources used respectively by 
Luke and Matthew. 

The principal contribution the author desires to make to the discussion of the 
problem is to resuscitate Wright’s theory of a proto-Mark, a deutero-Mark, and a 
trito-Mark, with this exception, that the differentiation is applied to documents rather 
than to oral tradition. The various traditional dates assigned to the composition of 
the Second Gospel are regarded as due to the fact that Eusebius, Irenaeus, et al., used 
different editions of Mark. Proto-Mark was bom at Caesarea and appears in our 
Luke; deutero-Mark was bom at Alexandria and appears in our Matthew; trito-Mark 
was bom at Rome and is our canonical Mark. Das mag glauben wer glauben kann . 

Mayer, Hans Helmut. Uber die Pastoralbriefe. (Forschungen zur Religion 
und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Neue Folge, 3. Heft.) 
Gdttingen: Vandenhoeek und Ruprecht, 1913. 89 pages. 

Mayer has assembled a series of investigations concerned with the various prob¬ 
lems of the Pastoral Epistles: their philology, authorship, the organization of the 
church, asceticism, relation to the Acta Pauli et Theclae, the so-called second im¬ 
prisonment of Paul, supplement dealing with Tiar6t 6 \6yos } epistolary form, etc., 
and the dependence of the Syriac Didaskalia upon the Pastorals. The treatment is 
very compact and terse. 

The style of the Pastorals indicates an author or authors of some culture. 
Although data pointing to composite authorship are discovered, the unity of the Pas¬ 
torals is with some hesitancy accepted. The Epistles provide valuable material for 
the history of the development of the organization of the church. They owe their 
existence to the desire to record and establish as normative the practice of the church 
in Asia Minor. They recognize only bishops and deacons as officers of the church. 
While the former were always selected from approved older Christians the latter might 
be younger men. The teaching function did not attach to the office of bishop. 
There is no indication in this literature of the existence of a monarchical episcopate. 
The activity of the bishop consisted in the administration of the Eucharist and of the 
sacrificial gifts. There is as yet no office of deaconess. Both gnostic and ascetic 
tendencies appearing among the heretics are opposed. The Pastorals are held to 
oppose tendencies present in the Acts of Paul and Theda, but it is not certain whether 
the author of I Timothy has the Acts in view in his polemic. Only II Timothy implies 
and describes an imprisoned Paul. But the passage in 4:16 ff. is interpreted of two 
apologies within the same imprisonment. The general condusion arrived at is that 
there is no evidence in favor of a second imprisonment of Paul in Rome. The tradition 
of the second imprisonment resulted from the attempt to harmonize the journeys of 
the apostle referred to in our Book of Acts with those narrated in the Acts of Paul. 

Turner, Cuthbert Hamilton. Ecclesiae occidentals monumenta iuris 
antiquissitna . Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. Tom. I, Pars i, Fasc. 
ii, 165. net; Tom. II, Pars ii, 21s. net. 

This is the fourth publication in the treasury of sources of canon law upon which 
Mr. Turner has been occupied for over fifteen years. It is by far the most elaborate 
enterprise in early ecdesiastical history now in process of completion by an English- 
speaking scholar. The editor is well known as an erudite student of early church his¬ 
tory, in the field of which he has published a volume on the Use of Creeds in the Early 
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Centuries (1906), several articles in Hastings, and the thorough chapter on the organ¬ 
ization of the Christian church in the Cambridge Mediaeval History (Vol. I). His 
attitude is that of an enlightened High Churchman. In the present series, which 
aims to give a complete and as far as possible accurate presentation of the texts of the 
early conciliar proceedings and regulations, the following portions have already 
appeared: T. I, Fasc. i, Pars i (1899), “The Canons of the Apostles and the Preface 
of Nicea”; T. I, Pars ii (1904), “Prefaces, Capitula, Symbols, and Canons of 
Nicea”; T. H, Pars i, Fasc. i (sic) (1907), “Canons, Capitula, Prefaces, and Names 
of Ancyra and Neo-Caesarea.'* 

The volume before us is, as stated above, the fourth; it concludes Nicea and adds 
three appendices, the series of which is prolonged from the preceding volume. These 
appendices are unusually important; therefore I give their contents: App. VIII, 
Roman Council of 379 (“Tome of Damasus*’); App. DC, interpretations of the Sym¬ 
bol (Nicea) from Greek and Roman writers with an index of peculiar words and notes; 
App. X, a hitherto unpublished commentary on the Symbol (Latin) dating from about 
380 A.D.; a second Pseudo-Jerome Commentary of the beginning of the fifth century. 
An Index of Scripture passages, names, etc., follows. 

T. II, Pars ii, Fasc. i (1913): This, the fifth portion, gives the collated records 
of the Council of Gangra (343) which condemned Eustathius and promulgated twenty 
decrees regulating Christian marriage; also of Antioch (344). A useful table of text 
sources precedes the actual text of the canons and synodical letters. The same treat¬ 
ment is accorded Antioch, with the addition of an extensive critique of the twenty-five 
disciplinary canons and the four Arian Symbols offered. 

The text apparatus is most complicated and prohibits the use of the book to any 
but the skilled canonist. Since the work is innocent of anything like a subject-index, 
a book of general conspectus, with references to the development of dogmas and dis¬ 
cipline during the Arian Controversy, is next to be desired, as Hefele summed up the 
conciliar collections. 

Wickes, Dean Rockwell. The Sources of Luke's Perean Section. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 87 pages. $0.54. 

This is a detailed linguistic and literary study advocating the thesis that Luke 
9:51—18:14 is not a literary unit but is composed of two originally distinct and 
separate sources. The argument is based upon the following considerations: (1) the 
fact that considerable portions of this material are closely paralleled in Matthew while 
other portions presumably germane to his purpose are wanting; (2) the evidences of 
differences between the two parts thus differentiated; and (3) the homogeneity of 
each of the two sections within itself. A complete reconstruction of the two docu¬ 
ments is printed at the end. The author presents the data in favor of his position 
with great care and thoroughness. 

Knopp, Rudolf. Probleme der Paulusforschung. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. 
41 pages. M. 1.20. 

This brochure contains a very concise and clear statement of the present status 
of Pauline research. It does not deal with the literature of the subject but with the 
conclusions which have been advocated of late, and the problems as they now lie 
before scholars for further investigation. The problems range themselves in the fol¬ 
lowing order: sources of information, general features in the life-history of Paul, 
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Pauline chronology, his “thorn in the flesh/’ his earlier life and conversion experience, 
his missionary activity, his relation to Judaism and to the Greco-Roman world, 
particularly in the realm of theological thinking, and, lastly, Paul’s relation to Jesus. 
While the differences between the two are acknowledged to be striking, nevertheless 
Paul is thought to have been truly a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. 

Scott-Moncrieff, P. D. Paganism and Christianity in Egypt . Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1913. ix+225 pages. 6 s, 

This book deals with some of the more obscure phases of early Christian history 
in Egypt. Two preliminary chapters describe the Egyptian religion at the close of 
the Ptolemaic era and at the beginning of the third century. These are mainly an 
exposition of belief in Osiris as the god of immortality, first in the Book of the Dead 
and then along with Isis in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. 
Then follows a description of early literary remains of Christianity in Egypt from 
the end of the second century on. To this are added a chapter on archaeological 
evidence, another on early Christian iconography, two chapters on gnostic develop¬ 
ments, and a final discussion of the rise of asceticism and monasridsm. These pages 
contain much that is interesting and valuable, but unfortunately they do not deal 
with the New Testament period and they overlook Hermetidsm as a possible factor 
in the Egyptian world prior to Christianity’s appearance. 

Pick, Bernhardt. Jesus in the Talmud: His Personality , His Disciples and 
His Sayings. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1913. 103 pages. 

*° 75 - 

The Cabala: Its Influence on Christianity and Judaism. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1913. 115 pages. $0.75. 

The first of these booklets covers ground already made familiar by the similar 
but more complete works of Dalman, Herford, and Strack. The second pamphlet 
surveys a less familiar field and one that has attracted recent attention through the 
publication of Abelson’s Jewish Mysticism. Pick gives the main facts regarding the 
origin, development, and content of that body of theosophical mystical Jewish teach¬ 
ing which emerged in the Middle Ages and which in general passes under the name 
Cabala (or Kabbalah). But Pick’s estimate of the significance of this phase of Jewish 
history is naturally less sympathetic—and perhaps at times less just—than that of 
the Jewish writers above mentioned. 

Moffatt, James. The New Testament: A New Translation . New York 
and London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. x+327 pages. $1.50. 
Every considerable advance in the science of New Testament interpretation neces¬ 
sitates a new translation. Since the appearance of the Revised Version, New Testa¬ 
ment study has advanced a long way in many particulars. New light on lexical and 
grammatical matters has come from an examination of the papyri by such scholars 
as Deissmann, Moulton, and Milligan. Von Soden’s monumental work upon textual 
criticism has been brought to completion. Problems of “introduction” have been 
more definitely settled, thus firing more accurately the time and circumstance of the 
composition of certain books in the light of which they can now be better understood. 
The Jewish background of early Christianity is now more accurately known, and its 
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Hellenistic environment is coming to be more fully recognized and used for the purposes 
of interpretation. All translation which rises above the level of meaningless literalism 
must in the nature of the case be an interpretation and as such it ought to embody 
the latest results of scientific research in all departments of New Testament study. 

In this new translation the author has had in mind mainly the recent advance 
in linguistic and textual studies. He has based his rendering mainly upon von Soden’s 
text and has aimed “ to produce a version which will to some degree represent the gains 
of recent lexical research.” But this has not been done without regard to attractive 
English style. The result is a fresh, vigorous, and pleasing rendering that will do 
much to give many passages, already meaningless through long familiarity, a new and 
truer significance. 

Handbuch sum Neuen Testament . Herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann: 
Das Johannesevangelium. Erklart von Walter Bauer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1912. iv+189 pages. M. 3.70. 

Der Hebrderbrief. Erklart von Hans Windisch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 
iv+122 pages. M. 2.40 

These short commentaries are a model of condensation, and are expedally strong 
on the side of religionsgeschichtliche interpretation. They contain a concise analysis 
of the content of each book, a list of the most important literature, a discussion of 
introductory problems, a new translation, detailed interpretative comments on the 
basis of the Greek text, and numerous excurses on special topics. The Fourth Gospel 
is dated 100-125 A.D., perhaps coming from Ephesus, although an Antiochian or even 
an Egyptian provenance is thought possible. The Logos idea, the teaching about a 
“new birth,” and the doctrine of union with Christ through the sacraments are shown 
to have close resemblances, if not direct affinities, with Egyptian mysticism as con¬ 
tained in the Hermetic literature. Bauer maintains that the Logos conception, for 
example, is essentially neither Hebrew nor Philonic, as has often been supposed, but 
belongs more properly in the same category with the Hermes of popular Stoic 
preaching, or with the Hermes-Logos of Plutarch. 

Windisch thinks Hebrews was originally a hortatory tract or lecture, a written 
sermon designed for a particular community. The name of the author cannot be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, though it is likely that he was a Jew but 
not a member of the primitive apostolic company. The date of composition is set 
in the eighties, and the intended readers were members of some gentile church. The 
Jerusalem community cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and reasons are also 
given against assuming Rome to have been the church addressed. The genetic rela¬ 
tionships of the author’s thought are found to lie both in Hellenism and in Judaism. 

Nau, F., La Didascalie des douze apdtres , traduite du syriaque pour la premiere 
fois . Deuxidme Edition, revue et augments de la traduction de la 
Didachd des douze apdtres, de la Didascalie de l’ap&tre Addai, et des 
empdchements de mariage (pseudo) apostoliques (Ancienne littdrature 
canonique syriaque, Fascicule I.) Paris: Lethielleux, 1912. xxxii+264 
pages. 

This work is a revision and amplification of a volume which appeared some twelve 
years ago and which formed the first fascicle of a series entitled Ancienne litUrature 
canonique syriaque. Subsequently other portions made their appearance. 
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Since the first edition was published, certain work has been done on the document 
concerned and some discoveries have been made of which account needs to be taken. 
Among these are the publication of a new MS of the Didascalia , together with the 
variants of a number of others, by Mrs. Gibson, the translation into German by 
Fleming of Lagarde’s edition of the Didascalia , Achelis' comments, and the edition of 
a Latin translation by Funk. These works have been used by M. Nau to correct and 
to amplify statements made in the earlier edition and to revise the translation therein 
given. The purpose of the augmentation of the text is best expressed in the words 
of the author himself: “Nous avons ajout6 aussi la traduction de la Didacki grecque, 
comme point de comparaison avec la Didascalie et avec la constitution apostolique 
de r£glise (livre III de P Octateuque de Clement) que le manuscrit de Mesopotamie 
a interpose aussi dans la Didascalie ” (pp. vi-vii). “Le manuscrit de Mesopotamie” 
is the one published by Mrs. Gibson. The division into books, chapters, and para¬ 
graphs used by Funk and the pagination of Lagarde are added for purposes of reference 
to the Apostolic Constitutions on the one hand and to the various translations on the 
other. 

M. Nau gives a summary and comparison of the various documents which have 
more or less important relationships with the Didascalia ranging from the Didachi to 
the Canons of the Apostles. Turning to the questions of introduction relating to the 
Didascalia, the author concludes that it is a Mesopotamian work of the third century 
with possible modifications at the beginning of the fourth. As to the author one cannot 
say more than that he was probably an “excellent” bishop of the third century. The 
relationships of the document to canonical and apocryphal literature are discussed, 
and a very cautious attitude is assumed regarding the use of any gospel other than the 
four canonical ones. The apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul are used for the story of 
Simon Magus. A short discussion of the relation of the Didascalia to the Mishna is 
interesting. 

The work is fairly well done, but the chief value of the book lies in the convenience 
of possessing documents related to each other and to the Apostolic Constitutions 
in a form in which comparison is easy. The documents also serve as an admirable 
illustration of literary method in the early centuries of our era. To those who work 
upon the obscure problems regarding church orders, polity, and discipline which emerge 
from much of our early Christian literature, the manual edition of M. Nau will be very 
welcome. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Dennis, James S. The Modem Call of Missions. New York and Chicago: 

Revell, 1913. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Dennis is so well known as an authority on missions that the announcement 
of a new book from his pen always awakens interest. This volume is a collection of 
articles and papers that he has recently published in missionary reviews and periodi¬ 
cals. They deal with the larger aspects and wider relations of the great subject. Few 
people have ever supposed that missions were a large factor in diplomacy, or that they 
had been influential in colonial history, or natural evolution, or commerce. Yet all 
this and much more is conclusively shown in this book. There are eighteen chap¬ 
ters and a good index. 
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Boggis, R. J. Edmund. Praying for the Dead . London and New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. $1.25 net. 

The author begins with several fundamental and generally accepted religious 
principles: first, a Supreme Being on whom man’s existence depends, and who 
sustains and directs every creature on earth; second, a belief that man can affect his 
fellow-creatures by making an appeal to this Supreme Being; third, the conviction 
that death does not involve extinction, so that life here does not involve the whole 
of man’s being; fourth, that man after death is to some degree sentient, so that the 
great Being who exercised power over him while on earth is still his supreme ruler after 
death; fifth, that as prayer for the living may avail, so likewise may prayers for the 
dead. This last principle has not been adopted by all. 

After this statement of principles Mr. Boggis enters upon an extensive historical 
investigation to determine the extent of prayers for the dead in different ages and 
among different religions. He seeks the evidence of antiquity; of Judaism; of the 
New Testament; of the early Eastern church; of the early Western church; of the 
Liturgies; of the early Christian tombs; the early Britons and English; the pre- 
Reformation period in England; the Reformation period in England; the recoil from 
mediaevalism and the practice of English churchmen since the Reformation; the 
attitude of Protestantism. He closes with a chapter on •‘The Church of England 
and the Future.” 

Nonconformists have generally been opposed to the practice, but there are 
numerous exceptions within the separate bodies. Even among the Presbyterians, 
although the Westminster Confession is explicitly opposed, there are several promi¬ 
nent leaders who are favorable. The author believes that there is a rising interest 
in the subject among Protestants, and that the Church of England “will again bring 
herself into full accord with the rest of Catholic Christendom in respect of the primi¬ 
tive and general custom of praying for the dead.” 

Ayer, Joseph Cullen, Jr. A Source Book for Ancient Church History . 

New York: Scribner, 1913. $3.00 net. 

This book covers the history of the church from the Apostolic age to the Seventh 
General Council, Nicaea, 787 aj>. Professor Ayer intended this work to be used in 
connection with some good textbook like Duchesne’s Early History of the Church , 
but the introductions are so admirably done, and taken together connect up so well, 
that we believe it could be used without any other text. The interest of the reader 
must be awakened at the beginning and kept up to the end. The selections appear 
to us to be judicious, and the student who in the beginning has no conception of source 
material and how it is used in the construction of historical narrative will get a new 
vision and no longer be contented with information on controverted points that is 
gained at second hand. We think that Professor Ayer has rendered an excellent serv¬ 
ice in bringing into church history a method that is so successful in teaching secular 
history. 

Simpson, W. J. Sparrow. Non-communicating Attendance . New York and 

London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. $1.60 net. 

In the early church all the attendants communicated, and that is the ideal for all 
time. But soon the practice of non-communicating attendance arose, and it became 
common. The Church of England has keenly felt the failure to hold up to the ideal, 
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and various attempts have been made to relieve the inconsistency. Dr. Simpson 
has reviewed the history of the Eucharist from the beginning and taken careful account 
of all these attempts. His concluding chapter on “Practical Conclusions” sums up 
the whole matter. The eucharistic ideal must be held up, non-communicating attend¬ 
ance should be permitted, but the impression should prevail that deception is a solemn 
individual responsibility, to be determined by each. “ Until the Eucharist is thus fully 
restored to its central place every Lord’s Day in our churches, the people are being 
deprived of the highest expression of worship of which the English Church is capable.” 

Bdmundson, George. The Church in Rome in the First Century. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1913.) London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. xiv+296 pages. $2.50. 

The apostle Peter founded the Roman church during a visit to Rome in the 
years 42-45. He then returned to Jerusalem to take part in the events of Gal. 2:1-10 
and spent the period 47-54 in missionary work in the East, with Antioch as his head¬ 
quarters. In the next year, after laboring in Corinth, he paid Rome a second visit and 
stayed until 56, so compelling Paul (with whom, however, he was on the most friendly 
terms and in perfect theological agreement) to remain away from the dty. The 
Roman church had now become a large and influential body but it was recruited almost 
entirely from Jews and semi-proselytes, and as yet contained only a handful of anti- 
Pauline Judaizers. Peter’s third visit took place in 63 and was terminated by 
his martyrdom in the early summer of 65. However, Peter and Paql were never in 
Rome simultaneously. The latter was released from prison in 62, worked in Spain 
and later in the East, returned to Rome in 66, and was martyred there in 67. 

On Peter’s second visit to Rome he completed the organization of the church by 
choosing from its presbyters a triumvirate of episcopi , Linus, Anadetus, and Clement. 
After the apostle’s death these selected Linus to succeed him as supreme governor 
of the church, but all three shared in the general direction of affairs. But no new 
co-episcopi were afterward elected, and by the successive deaths of Linus (in 80) and 
Anadetus (in 92), Clement Anally became sole ruler. Thus the monarchical epis¬ 
copate was developed at Rome. 

With this historical scheme, considerable readjustments of the literary evidence 
become necessary. As self-effacement is impossible for a monarchial bishop, Clement’s 
epistle must be dated back before 70. Similarly, the vagueness of references to church 
government in Hermas makes a date prior to 92 needful for it, while on the other hand 
the Didache is dismissed as a fourth-century forgery. After this it is no surprise to 
read that the Second Gospel was written in 45 or that authentic portraits of Peter 
and Paul have been preserved. 

The foregoing structure speaks for itself and a detailed criticism is hardly worth 
while. Scholarship doubtless may often have been at fault in treating the later 
Roman traditions too contemptuously and more historic truth may be embodied in 
them than is now generally admitted. But Mr. Edmundson’s canonization of the 
legends will not help much in clearing up the problems. Unfortunately his undisguised 
purpose has been not to follow the guiding of the earliest data but to show how by 
violent wrenching these data can be forced to At into a preconceived scheme. In a 
Bampton Lecture series such a method is particularly deplorable; an apologetic that 
represents faith as depending on a most precarious series of “may have been’s” is of 
all things most mistaken. 
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DOCTRINAL 

Mackintosh, Robert. Christianity and Sin. (Studies in Theology.) New 
York: Scribner, 1914. 231 pages. $0.75. 

The general excellence of the series to which this volume belongs leads one to set 
a high standard by which to measure any new contribution. Professor Mackintosh’s 
theme is admittedly a difficult one, and it is made peculiarly difficult just now because 
of the generally fluid state of our conceptions of ethics and of theology. The author 
brings to his task abundant scholarship and wide reading. But it is to be feared that 
the readers for whom this series is intended will find themselves quite as much be¬ 
wildered after reading this discussion as they were before. The author evidently 
hoped to use the historical method so as to throw light on our present problems. But 
he is unable to disengage himself from the consciousness of having read scores of 
volumes, upon which he wishes to pass criticism. The consequence is a running 
commentary on the various phases of his theme, with an abundance of acute observa¬ 
tions; but the discussion never seems to head up into a definite exposition of the actual 
subject. Professor Mackintosh is in distinct revolt against the dogmatic Augustinian 
conception of sin and its Protestant descendants. He reviews some of the great dis¬ 
cussions of ethical problems in modem times, without, however, finding any of them 
satisfactory. In the concluding chapters, he discusses various practical aspects of 
sin, insisting on freedom and conscience as primary facts, suggesting “social tradudan- 
ism” as perhaps the best theory of the origin of sin, and calling attention to the neces¬ 
sity of both a punitive and a reformatory purpose in God’s dealing with sin. A 
chapter on the atonement is especially discursive and inconclusive. The principal 
impression left by the book is that we are in a transition period of thinking when 
neither the older dogmatic explanations nor the newer ethical suggestions are very 
satisfactory. 

Alexander, Archibald B. D. Christianity and Ethics . (Studies in Theol¬ 
ogy.) New York: Scribner, 1914. xii+252 pages. $0.75. 

The author of this book is already known by his Ethics of St. Paid. Here he 
undertakes to give us a “handbook of Christian ethics,” as the subtitle informs us. 
The most striking characteristic of the book is the author’s apparent incapacity for 
thinking of ethics as rooted in the social evolution of men in their actual group 
life. He begins, in good old-fashioned philosophical style, with the “postulates” of 
ethics, engaging in logical distinctions which, when once they are made, scarcely enter 
at all into the subsequent discussions. In fact, the book as a whole impresses one as 
being too largely an agreeable display of considerable erudition with an edifying 
homiletical exposition of themes taken over from conventional ethical and theological 
discussions. The lack of any fundamental analysis of his problem appears strikingly 
in his attempt to define Christian ethics (pp. 22 and 23). Here he makes Christian 
ethics (1) “a branch of general ethics,” (2) “ethics in its richest and fullest expres¬ 
sion,” (3) the interpretation of life resting on God’s revelation in Christ, (4) all that 
has been taught about goodness everywhere, “gathered up, sifted, and tried by one 
all-authoritative measure of truth—the mind of Christ,” (5) the ethics of a regenerate 
character. 

With this elastic conception, the author can on one page point a picture of non- 
Christian systems which would leave the impression that they are fatally defective. 
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and on a later page extend the most hospitable arms to the philosophers, claiming 
that Christianity gives a deeper spiritual interpretation to the truths which philosophy 
rightly affirms. His apologetic attitude leads him occasionally to make statements 
which could scarcely be substantiated, as for example, “Speculative ethics [he means 
“all non-Christian systems”] prescribes only what ought ideally to be done or avoided. 
It takes no account of the foes of the spiritual life; nor does it consider the remedy by 
which the character, once it is perverted or destroyed, can be restored or transformed” 
(p. 24, italics mine). Retaining, as he does, the conception of a definite revelation of 
the content of Christian ethics, the author is concerned to find a validation in the 
Bible and in the teaching of Jesus for modem ethical ideas. He decides that Jesus 
could not have entertained apocalyptic views; for such an interpretation “virtually 
makes Christ a false prophet.” Yet “Christian ethics, though deduced from Scrip¬ 
ture, is not a cut-and-dried code of rules prescribed by God which man must blindly 
obey. It has to be thought out, and intelligently applied to all circumstances of life” 
<P- 33)- 

Doubtless most readers will find in the book much inspiration; for the style is 
agreeable, and the easy apologetic arguments tend to preserve the feeling that Chris¬ 
tianity is a “perfect” system, with revealed principles adequate to the ethical handling 
of any and all questions. The critical reader, however, will note with regret the almost 
total absence of an accurate historical spirit, and will feel keenly the formalism of 
the abstract deductive method employed by the author. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Carpenter, J. Estlin. Comparative Religion . New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1913. 256 pages. $0.50. 

This is a popular presentation of the task, method, and purpose of comparative 
study of religions, with ample citations of data to make the work concrete and readable. 
The inquiry is conducted in a purely scientific spirit. The author considers it no part 
of his task to speculate regarding the origin of religion or religions, but contents him¬ 
self with discovering and examining the resemblances in different religions and inter¬ 
preting the outer and inner forces by which these resemblances have been produced. 
His general working principle is an evolutionary conception of all religion. A survey 
of classical historical forms is followed by a description of religion in lower stages of 
culture. Then specific features—spirits and gods, sacred acts, sacred products, 
religion and morality, and problems of life and destiny—are examined. The book 
is instructive and entertaining throughout, a typical popular handbook, as it is intended 
to be. But it is conspicuously deficient in one respect; it almost never draws any 
important illustrative materials from the Hebrew and Christian religions. 

Faber, Georg. Buddhistische und neutestamentliche Erz&hlungen: Das 
Problem ihrer gegenseitigen Beeinflussung . Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
70 pages. M. 2.50. 

This is a useful pamphlet, giving a survey and critical estimate of books dealing 
with the question of genetic relationships between Christianity and Buddhism. A 
brief chapter on the rise of Buddhistic literature is followed by another on the relation 
between India and the Nearer East in ancient times. The chief points at which 
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indebtedness of one religion to the other has been alleged are then examined. The 
study issues in three main conclusions: (1) the origin of these items in Buddhistic 
tradition is in the main too doubtful to permit any positive views on the problem of 
mutual influence between these and New Testament narratives; (2) the relation 
between India and the eastern Mediterranean lands makes possible the influence of 
the latter on the former, or vice versa; (3) but detailed investigation furnishes no 
very substantial grounds for such a conclusion, and where the positive evidence is 
strongest it points to Buddhism as the borrower. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Clow, W. M. Christ in the Social Order . New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 

1914. xii+295 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Clow feels that it is a mistake to attempt to turn the energy of Christianity 
in the direction of “ Christianizing the social order.” He prefers to speak of Christ 
“in” the social order. His point of view is that of a mildly controlled individualism. 
He deals with proposed substitutes for the present social order in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, pointing out what seem to him to be the impracticable elements of all current 
social remedies. A chapter 6n “The Social Ideal of Jesus” leads one to wonder why 
the word “social” should have been used at all; for Dr. Clow pictures Jesus as a reli¬ 
gious individualist. He summarizes as follows: “The distinctions between Christ’s 
social ideal and all other commended solutions of our social unrest can be expressed 
in three contrasts. It keeps its eyes upon the man, not upon the state. It has regard 
to external conditions of life chiefly in view of their discipline of character. It is 
essentially religious in its basis and sanctions, for it is a kingdom whose issues and 
rewards transcend those of earth and time” (p. 93). The ideal of individual “steward¬ 
ship” is urged as the Christian goal; and evidently Dr. Clow is on the whole very 
well satisfied with the present social order. It only needs better men to administer 
it, he believes. Some of his statements evoke incredulous surprise. For example, 
“Every man who knows the poor can recount numberless cases of homes, as holy as 
the borne of Nazareth, maintained on less than £1 per week.” (p. 63). One fears that 
in the ordinary family such saintliness would find speedy reward in starvation, which 
doubtless Dr. Clow would explain on * ‘ disciplinary * ’ grounds. There is much excellent 
advice concerning individual ethics; but it is to be feared that the book will encourage 
an unfortunate complacency with reference to social problems. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

“The Apostolic Decree against wopvcta” (B. W. Bacon in the Expositor , 8th 
Series, No. 37 [January, 1914], 40-61). 

Professor Bacon finds in Professor Sanday’s article in the October number of the 
Expositor on “The Text of the Apostolic Decree” the opportune moment for the 
presentation of further evidence as to the historical sense and bearing of the Decrees 
from contemporary sources hitherto overlooked. 

The writer dissents from the ethical interpretation which the Western text labors 
to attach to the Decrees, and urges that the apostolic council of Acts, chap. 15, is an 
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idealizing historian’s combination of (i) the conference of Paul and Barnabas with 
the Pillars (Gal. 2:1-10), issuing in the division of missionary fields and the first 
missionary journey, and (2) an apostolic conclave at Jerusalem at which neither Paul 
nor Peter was present, whose Decrees could not have been in force when Peter ate 
with the Gentiles at Antioch, and which, moreover, are at fundamental variance with 
Paul’s solution in Galatians and I Corinthians. Paul’s modus vivendi is based upon 
the indifference of the distinctions for all believers; that of Luke, on the contrary, 
proceeds on the assumption of the permanent validity of Mosaic distinctions for 
believers of Jewish birth. The Decrees represent the solution which was valid for 
“Peter and all the Jews,” and authoritative for Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but never 
accepted by Paul, nor by the churches beyond the Cilician gates. 

Both Paul and Luke distinguish two crises in the controversy with the Judaizers. 
The first one turned upon the circumcision of Titus and issued in a hearty agreement 
to the effect that the “Pillars” and their agents were to make no proselytes among 
Paul’s converts, while Paul and Barnabas should keep within corresponding bounds. 
The absolute freedom of the Gentiles from the yoke of the law was conceded, but not 
the freedom of the Jew. Hence the inevitable second stage of the conflict, occasioned 
by Peter’s eating with the Gentiles at Antioch, over the more crucial problem with 
which the Jerusalem council had not dealt, viz.: Should “Jews which are among 
the Gentiles” relinquish their ceremonial purity by eating with their Gentile brethren ? 
Paul holds they must, if occasion so require, Gentile and Jew alike being freed from the 
law; but the delegation from James would lay the Gentiles under compulsion in the 
matter of distinctions of meats. They won the day. This, however, was not a con¬ 
scious attempt to compel the Gentiles to Judaize; nor was it a rescinding of the act at 
Jerusalem which had recognized the absolute freedom of the Gentiles, but it regarded 
Jewish believers, who were still under the divine obligation to keep the law, as having 
the right to lay down certain requirements as necessary conditions of such acts of 
fellowship as eating together, though only such as were necessary for the protection 
of their own ritual purity. Luke represents both stages of the conflict as settled by 
the “apostles and elders in Jerusalem” at one sitting, thus obliterating the Pauline 
disagreement. 

The writer’s discussion of the intrinsic character of the Decrees constitutes at the 
same time the third point in his threefold argument in support of the foregoing posi¬ 
tion. Professor Bacon thinks that K. Six has clearly established that the connective 
idea which unifies the group of the four forbidden things (Acts 15:20) is the danger of 
“communion with demons.” They are not moral, nor a part of mosaism retained at 
the sacrifice of the rest, but a purity law which rests upon a sacramentarian or quasi- 
magical conception of the value of the distinctions of meats. The Jewish-Christian 
and common post-Pauline views interpret the food laws as protecting the life of God 
resident in the Christian from contamination by intermixture with demoniac life. 
Paul, on the contrary, holds that pollution can be only moral and voluntary. “There 
is nothing unclean of itself, but to him who esteemeth it to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.” Paul endeavors to raise the pre-existing conceptions of a more magical 
character to a purely moral level. 

“Fornication” is grouped with the other three abstinences because the two 
functions of nutrition and reproduction are regarded as special means of union with 
divine life. Sexual immorality is classed with “pollutions of idols,” because, like the 
use of sacrificial food, it unites to alien life, especially of the demons. With Paul, 
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however, ceremonial purity is not necessary because there is no union without moral 
consent. 

“Five Epistles to the Philippians” (J. E. Symes in the Interpreter , X, No. 2 
[January, 1914], 167-170). 

JThe writer proposes and defends a reconstruction of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Philippians which he believes sweeps away all difficulties. The recon¬ 
struction is as follows: (o) a letter by Paul after leaving Macedonia in a.d. 56 reporting 
progress. They then send him the first of the gifts referred to (4:16) and inform him 
of the arrival of the Judaizers in Philippi who disparage the work of Paul, (b) St. 
Paul writes a second letter (3:2—4:9), acknowledging the gift. In this he deals with 
the attacks made on him (3:2-6), gives a personal vindication and exposition of his faith 
(3 • 7-14), following with personal messages and benediction (3:15—4:9). The Philip¬ 
pians did not keep the record of their own generosity, with which the letter began. 
Date a.d. 58. (c) A third letter, acknowledging their second gift, which, as probably 
merely containing thanks for their generosity, perished. Date a.d. 59. (d) A third 
gift followed. A fragment only of Paul’s reply is preserved in 4:10-20, the early and 
formal part being destroyed, so that the remaining part begins with a “But.” Date, 
a.d. 60. (e) Finally, the whole epistle, 1:1—3:1, together with 4:21-23, having 
nothing to do with any gift, but being a grand statement of Christian theology and 
Christian duty worked out in the enforced leisure of the apostle’s captivity in Rome. 
Date a.d. 61. (f) Some scribe inserted the preserved fragments of the second and 
fourth letters (b) and (d) before the benediction of Paul’s fifth letter (e) but abstained 
from any editorial work. 

“Tertullian’s Laienstand” (Hugo Koch in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte , 
XXXV [1914], 1-8). 

Koch emphasizes De exhort . cast. C. 7 as the decisive passage where Tertullian 
classes himself with the laymen: “Nonne et laid sacerdotes sumus?” “Are not we 
laymen also priests?” He maintains against Karl Kastner that the force of this 
passage is not weakened by the fact that Tertullian is supposed to have been a Mon- 
tanist when he wrote it. He shows that Tertullian as a Catholic derived the dis¬ 
tinction between laymen and priests not from divine but from church law. He holds 
that in whatever way Jerome’s statement about Tertullian’s priesthood may have 
arisen, Tertullian never at any time became a priest. 

“Zur Vorgeschichte des ephesinischen Konzils” (Eduard Schwartz in His- 
torische Zeitschrift , 3d Series, Vol. XVI, Heft. 2 [1914], 237-63). 

This artide is concerned with the church politics of the first half of the fifth 
century and grew out of the author’s plans to deal with the church politics involved 
in the history of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the completion of which plan 
has, however, been indefinitely postponed. The church politics of this period are 
represented as being dominated by the ambition of the patriarchs of Alexandria; in 
particular, by their determination to thwart the effort of the emperors to make the 
patriarchate of Constantinople superior to that of Alexandria. The day in which 
Nestorius, when called from Antioch to Constantinople, becomes involved in a contro¬ 
versy over the cult-word “God-bearer” applied to the Virgin is dearly brought out. 
This situation Cyril of Alexandria is represented as turning to his advantage. By 
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manipulating respectively the opposition to Nestorius in Constantinople, Caelestin of 
Rome, the monastic element in Egypt and elsewhere, Cyril paves the way for bending 
the Eastern emperor to his will and humiliating the great obstacle in the way of his 
hierarchical ambitions, the patriarch of Constantinople. One might add that docu¬ 
mentary evidence for this activity of Cyril is given in rather scanty quantities. 

“Manegold of Lautenbach ” (Miss M. T. Stead in the English Historical Review , 
XXIX, No. 113 [January, 1914], 1-6). 

Following a line suggested in Dr. Poole’s Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought 
(p. 232), Miss Stead has examined the polemical literature which followed the excom¬ 
munication and deposition of Henry IV, German emperor, by Gregory VII in 1076 and 
1080, and especially the Liber ad Gebhardum of Manegold of Lautenbach, an obscure 
German monk who at the instance of Hartman, prior of his monastery, undertook to 
justify the action of the Pope. The chief interest in his work is that he was the only 
supporter of the Pope who made a departure from the hierarchical doctrine and 
ascribed to the people the power of choosing and deposing the king, which Gregory 
claimed for the successors of St. Peter. 

“The Children’s Crusade” (Professor D. C. Munro in the American Historical 
Review, XIX, No. 3 [April, 1914], 516-25). 

It is because of the uncritical treatment which this event has received at the 
hands of modem historians that Professor Munro has thought it worth while to set 
forth the truth about the Children’s Crusade. Valuable material can be gained from 
about sixty writers of the thirteenth century, of whom at least sixteen give independent 
accounts in whole or in part trustworthy. 

Professor Munro points out that modem writers have been so influenced by the 
romantic phases of the movement as to give undue credulity to the legendary tales 
with which it soon became embellished. 

There were really two movements, one French and the other German, both 
occurring in 1212. Whether or how they were related does not appear in the sources 
extant. For the movement in France, Professor Munro cites the chronicles of Laon, 
Mortmer, Jennings, and Andres as giving the most trustworthy accounts. From these 
sources the French crusade reduces itself to a comparatively simple story—it cannot 
be called a crusade at all. It was confined wholly to France; starting probably at 
Vendome, it extended over the territory between Paris, Laon, Calais, and Rouen and 
perhaps farther. The Laon chronicle puts the number of participants at 30,000. 
Children and young men and women gathered about a poor shepherd boy of Cloges, 
named Stephen, who claimed to have had a vision. After marching in procession 
through the cities, castles, towns, and villages, carrying banners, candles, and crosses, 
swaying censers, and singing, and saying they were “going to God,” they were finally 
compelled by hunger and by the order of the king to return to their homes. 

There is no suggestion in these chronicles that the children were thinking of a 
crusade or even of a pilgrimage. The later stories of their reaching the sea, of their 
being sold into slavery, and of the tortures received at the hands of the Saracens rest 
on insufficient evidence and are clearly the inventions of a superstitious and imagi¬ 
native age. It is significant that not one chronicle south of the Loire mentions the 
French movement at all. 
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Of the movement in Germany there are many accounts. Professor Munro dtes 
nine chronicles, all composed within a few years after 1212 or else containing statements 
that seem to be those of eyewitnesses. By dovetailing these independent accounts he 
is able to give a fairly connected story. 

This movement may well be called a crusade. The leader, Nicholas, a boy of 
Cologne, began probably in or near the Rhine Valley. His followers came from a wide 
extent of territory, mainly from the agricultural classes. About 7,000 men and 
women, boys and girls entered Italy and in August, 1212, arrived at Genoa. Here 
they divided, seeking in different parts for means to cross over sea to the Holy Land. 
Some went to Marseilles, others to “ Vieneiane,” whence some were carried off by 
pirates and sold to the Saracens; others went to Brindisi, where they were prevented 
by the bishop from embarking. With this the account of the pilgrimage ends. Nicho¬ 
las is later reported to have gone to the Holy Land, but of his disillusioned followers 
a few shamefaced stragglers returned home, many died on the road, and many were 
enslaved by those through whose lands they passed. The additions to this story of 
the Old Man of the Mountain and the Pied Piper of Hamelin find no place in these 
earliest chroniclers of the event. 

“La suzerainet6 du Pape sur Rome, aux XIII et XIV si&cles” (A. de Bollard 

in Revue Historique , CXVI [Mai-June, 1914] 61-71). 

In accounting for the eclipse of Arnold’s Republic and the rehabilitation of the 
Papacy in Rome, the writer offers no new suggestions. He notes that Rome’s prestige 
had declined with the departure of the Pope; also that her revenues had shrunk with 
the cessation of pilgrimages. In analyzing the relations of the restored Papacy to the 
city of Rome, he presents the interesting fact (v. Lea) that the Senate at Rome, unlike 
the governing authorities in the cities of Lombardy or Tuscany, promulgated a decree 
“organizing a veritable secular inquisition.” He contends that the cardinals were 
allowed to participate in the government of the dty and that a ban of excommunication 
might disqualify a Roman in the exercise of his right of citizenship. He maintains 
that in the matter of government the Papacy showed no preference for either an aris¬ 
tocracy or a democracy. He concludes that the Pope’s sovereignty over Rome did 
not violate its communal character. The Senate existed independently of St. Peter’s. 
Although the Pope confirmed the senators in their office the republican principle 
remained intact. 
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University of Bonn, Germany 


The following pages are intended to furnish a survey of the work 
which has been done in recent years upon the subject “Paul and 
Hellenism.” I have, however, not merely endeavored to enumerate 
a list of books with their contents, but, in so far as space permitted, 
I have set forth the problems themselves and their possible solu¬ 
tions. The subject “Paul and Hellenism” seems to me beyond 
question to designate the field in which the chief problems of 
Pauline study for the future lie. 

I have confined myself to the consideration of German works. 
This, indeed, is not to be taken to mean that nothing worthy 
of mention in this field is done outside of Germany. Certainly 
much valuable work is being done in Anglo-Saxon lands. One 
readily thinks of many items in W. M. Ramsay’s books, of 
P. Gardner’s excellent exposition of The Religious Experience of 
St. Paul , or of the valuable investigation of the mystery-religions 
which is to be found in the researches of J. G. Frazer, R. R. 
Marett, and Miss Harrison. But I regard it as quite unnecessary 
for a German to bring English and American works to the atten¬ 
tion of Anglo-Saxon readers. Moreover, English and American 
treatises are not so fully accessible to me as the German. 
And, finally, it is possible to set forth the problems and their 
solutions even if one restricts himself to the field of German 
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scholarship. On these grounds I would explain and excuse my 
provincialism. 

Before taking up our specific subject one very important fact 
should be strongly emphasized. This fact is almost self-evident, 
yet it must ever be kept in mind when placing Paul into relation 
with his surroundings; that is, he cannot possibly be explained 
merely as a result of his environment. No man can be so explained, 
least of all a superior individual who has awakened to a self- 
conscious life of distinctive personality and who is inwardly aware 
of the mystery of his own person. Paul experienced God inwardly, 
and from the day of his vision on the way to Damascus the con¬ 
sciousness of being chosen and called of God dominated his life. 
In ecstasy, revelations, visions, voices, and intuitions which came 
forth from the obscurity of his consciousness God made himself 
known to Paul. The yearning and self-torture, the seeking after 
God, in which so many of the best of his countrymen remained 
involved, were for Paul quieted. Peace and grace and blessed 
assurance had been bom within him, for God had spoken to him. 
To one who has had an inner religious experience it is not necessary 
to explain at length that personal religious life in its subtlest and 
yet strongest manifestations never can be derived merely from 
education and environment. On the contrary, in such an experi¬ 
ence the soul in its deepest life touches God, and God speaks to the 
soul. And that which is true of the simplest life of an average man 
must be still more readily assumed in the case of a religious hero 
and leader such as Paul. But we must frankly recognize that 
scientific inquiry, which can indeed describe and in some degree 
explain, at this point ceases and here we must resort to intuition 
and interpretation of life's deepest mysteries. 

Nevertheless any specific personal religious life, with its experi¬ 
ences and inner conviction, always clothes itself in the thought- 
forms and language of a particular age. Every religious individual 
finds himself in a strong stream of tradition which in turn supports 
and enriches him, and if he wishes to exert an influence upon his 
contemporaries he must speak in words and accents intelligible 
to his own age. What are these links of attachment between 
Paul and his age ? 
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In attempting to answer this question, one is confronted at the 
outset by the fact that Paul was a Jew. In this article, however, 
which is concerned in an especial way with Paul’s Greek environ¬ 
ment, I shall deal only very briefly with the question of his Jewish 
presuppositions. These presuppositions are perfectly familiar to 
any student. 

Paul is a Jew, as he himself was keenly conscious—“a Hebrew 
the son of a Hebrew, a Pharisee the son of a Pharisee.” Paul grew 
up, and remained, within the rich religious tradition of his people. 
Their sacred writings, their method of interpretation, their religious 
instruction, their pious customs, and the ethical training of Judaism 
were from youth familiar to Paul, who was bom in a Pharisean 
home and became prominent in the learning of the Pharisees. Yet 
we must not think that Paul’s Jewish inheritance can be understood 
by looking solely to the Old Testament. This procedure was 
possible for students of an earlier age to whom post-exilic Judaism 
was virtually an unknown quantity. We now know that Judaism 
itself developed considerably in the centuries following the Exile 
and that it also was extensively and emphatically influenced by 
foreign religions and ways of thinking. We also know this later 
Judaism of the Hellenistic period from a number of sources, the 
most important of which are the so-called Apocrypha of the 
Septuagint, the extant apocalypses, and the writings of Philo. 
Even rabbinical tradition, as contained in the various strata of 
the Talmud, is to be drawn upon more than formerly. As aids 
to this study, besides Schiirer’s 1 great and well-known work, we may 
place Bousset’s exceptionally valuable exposition* as well as certain 
sections from Wendland’s book 3 to which reference will later be fre¬ 
quently made. • Much work, however, remains to be done in this 
field, although excellent treatments of individual questions have 
appeared. As early as 1893 R*. Kabisch 4 expounded the eschatol¬ 
ogy of Paul with the help of the material which contemporary 

z Gesckichte des jiidischen Volkes (3 vols., 4th ed., Leipzig, 1901 if.). 

9 Die Religion des Judentums im neulestamentlichen Zeitaller (2d ed., Berlin, 1906). 

5 Die hellenistisch-rdmische Kultur in ikren Beziehungen zu Judenlum und Chris - 
tentum (2d ed., Tilbingen, 1912). 

* Die Eschotologie des Poulus (Gdttingen, 1893). 
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Judaism offered. Bruckner undertook a similar task for Chris- 
tology, 1 and Everling* and Dibelius* interpreted the Pauline 
teaching about spirits and angels. These investigations, and others 
that might be mentioned, show a strong Jewish substratum, not 
only in the realm of Paul’s religious ideas, but also in his religious 
feelings. To be sure, when we have attained an understanding of 
the distinctive Pauline teaching of justification by faith we have 
comprehended an essential—indeed the most essential—item in 
Pauline religion. Yet just as this central item certainly confronts 
us in a form conditioned by Paul’s Jewish inheritance, so it is 
certain that in other respects his religion is to be understood in 
the light of the theology and practice of later Judaism. 

The foregoing observations regarding the Jewish background 
of Pauline thought and feeling must inevitably have suggested 
further queries. What sort of a Judaism was it in which Paul 
grew up ? Was it that of Palestinian Pharisaism ? Does not the 
tradition which placed Paul’s birth and the most important years 
of his youth in Tarsus, and further, the language in which his extant 
letters are written, testify that Hellenism, the dominant world- 
culture of his age, must have exerted a decisive influence upon him ? 
Can the apostle be properly classified when, as frequently happens, 
he is called a “Jew of genuinely Palestinian stamp,” a “full- 
blooded Jew” ? These questions suggest the problems which it is 
the chief purpose of this paper to discuss. 

Paid designates himself a Hebrew the son of a Hebrew. Al¬ 
though his family lived in the Diaspora, Hebrew—that is, Aramaic— 
was the language of his home. Thus Paul’s family was certainly 
consciously conservative, and the religious life of the home must 
have been conducted in the Aramaic, and partly also in the Hebrew, 
language. The data which Paul himself supplies make it clear 
that Aramaic was his mother-tongue. 

But Paul’s letters themselves immediately suggest a contradic¬ 
tion. These are written in Greek and Paul is fully master of the 
Koine language of his day. He must have learned it even in his 

z Die Entstekung der Patdinischen Christologie (Strassburg, 1903). 

* Paulinische Angclologic und Dttmonologie (Gottingen, 1888). 

* Die GeisterweU im Glauben des Paulus (Gottingen, 1909). 
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youth, although he also had ample opportunity during his long 
seventeen-year residence in Antioch and Syria to perfect himself 
in the use of the Greek speech. Moreover, bi-lingualism is a well- 
known phenomenon which may be frequently observed even today 
in both the nearer and farther East. Since Paul grew up with 
intimate knowledge of spoken Greek, since he spent the formative 
years of his youth and later, after conversion, a long period of active 
life in an emphatically Hellenistic environment outside Palestine, 
his relationship to Hellenism was from the start quite different 
from, and was far more positive than, that of Peter the apostle 
or James the Lord’s brother. In discussing the question of Paul’s 
relation to Hellenism it would be particularly important to know 
more of Paul’s youth. But unfortunately at this point his letters 
and the Book of Acts fail us completely. There is, however, 
another way of procuring important material on this subject; that 
is by investigating carefully the situation in which Paul spent his 
youth. We do not know when he came to Jerusalem, but it cer¬ 
tainly was not in his earliest youth, and in Tarsus he must have 
previously come into contact with Hellenism, especially with the 
non-Jewish culture of the East. Hence, so far as the sources of 
information permit, the cultural conditions of Tarsus must be 
examined in minutest detail. In this unexplored field an estimable 
monograph by Bohlig 1 has recently appeared. Bohlig presents his 
material under three main topics: the religion of Tarsus, the 
philosophy of Tarsus, and the Judaism of Tarsus. He enlarges 
in a most desirable way upon the admirable exposition which Ram¬ 
say 3 had already given. Bohlig shows that the language, style, and 
thought-world of Paul are best explained, not from the standpoint 
of Jerusalem or Antioch, but from Tarsus as a point of departure. 
Paul is naturally fundamentally influenced by the environment 
which he found in the Judaism of his native city. Moreover, the 
Judaism of Tarsus politically and socially, culturally and reli¬ 
giously, differed from the Judaism of Palestine; and it also held a 
distinctive place within the Judaism of the Diaspora in general. 

1 Die Geisteskultur von Torsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mit Beriicksichiigung der 
Poulinischen Schriften (Gdttingen, 1913). 

a The Cities of St. Paul (London, 1907), pp. 85-244. 
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Other foreign influences also touched Paul in his native city. The 
popular faith of Cilicia had been strongly affected by ancient and 
continued contact with Cappadocia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 
Syrian Hellenistic Mysticism also took firm root in Tarsus. The 
philosophy which flourished in Tarsus was Stoicism, and prominent 
Stoic leaders came from there. Paul came into touch with Stoic 
philosophy in Tarsus, perhaps through the medium of Tarsian 
Judaism. Finally, in the popular heathen beliefs of Tarsus the 
god Sandan, a savior and redeemer exalted to heaven, played an 
especial r 61 e; and this deity appears to have exerted an influence 
upon the religious terminology of Paul. Bohlig has given us a 
very good treatment of the subject, using the extant data. Un¬ 
fortunately these are far from as complete as could be desired. 
The ancient city of Tarsus itself still lies buried under the houses 
of the new city. Is it possible that future excavation may here 
bring to light buildings and inscriptions of greatest significance? 

In the light of Paul’s family connections and education—for 
he at least grew up surrounded by the culture of his own people— 
he cannot possibly be reckoned among the lower classes of society. 
His Greek to be sure cannot be measured by the standards of Attic 
literature, but he handled with great skill the rich vocabulary of 
the Koine, which he reinforced with expressions from his own Bible, 
the Septuagint. Besides the well-known works of Deissmann and 
the researches of other scholars, Nageli 1 has very forcibly shown 
the richness of Paul’s vocabulary. 

Closely connected with vocabulary is the question of style. 
One who analyzes the style of Paul must recognize here as else¬ 
where the twofold aspect of Paul’s life. He stands within both 
the ancient oriental and the Greek traditional cultures. Norden, 
the Berlin philologist, in his recently published and very valuable 
book,* has shown how the Orient with its ancient religious linguistic 
heritage has projected itself into the Pauline letters. There is one 
chief item in this oriental heritage: Paul, both in language and in 
style, shows the influence of the remarkable poetic form of passages 
from the Septuagint (above all from the prophets and Psalms), a 

1 Der Wortschat* des AposUls Paulus (Gottingen, 1905). 

* Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1912). 
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form which was very impressive, even in the Greek. With these 
oriental stylistic elements is mingled in Paul, as previously in the 
Old Testament poetry itself, a very ancient type of elevated Hebraic 
address, for which parallels are to be found in Egypt and Babylonia, 
in ancient hymns, prayers, and royal inscHptions. An example 
of oriental style—conceived in a wider sense than that included in 
Hebraic—is found in Col. 1:12-20.* 

Besides this formal oriental element of great beauty, one finds 
in Paul very distinct features of Greek oratory. He does not 
employ ancient Attic style; he does not speak to us in the periods 
of Demosthenes. In view of the whole course of his previous 
education, this form of Greek style was never accessible to Paul. 
But he shows distinctly the influence of contemporary Greek even 
in its higher form as current in the rhetoric of the time. For 
example, he employs short clauses, parataxis, equally balanced 
sentences, parallelism, antitheses, play on words, and alliteration. 2 
In individual instances it is not easy to tell whether Paul’s sentence 
parallelism is Semitic (oriental) or Greek. At this point Norden 
carefully endeavors, however, to elucidate the distinction between 
Greek and Semitic forms of address. A strong Greek element is 
undoubtedly present in Paul, and some investigations, which are, 
however, far from sufficient, clearly exhibit these facts. A begin¬ 
ning has been made by J. Weiss, 3 who followed out suggestions 
received from Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentiichen Grieckisch. 
Unfortunately this beginning has not been followed up nor has it 
received the attention it deserved. Now, however, reference can be 
made to Bultmann’s 4 and Bonhoffer’s 5 researches, as well as to Nor- 
den’s observations in Agnostos Theos and Wendland’s valuable re¬ 
marks in his exposition of the ancient Christian literature. 6 Much 
accurate information upon this subject has been assembled in the 

1 Norden, op. cit. f pp. 250-54. 

* Cf. I Cor. 7:18-24, 27. 

* Beitr&ge zur Paulinischen Rhetorik (Gdttdngen, 1897). 

« Der Stil der Poulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Gottingen, 
1910). 

5 Epiktct und das Neue Testament (Giessen, 1911). 

6 Die urckristlichen Literaturformen (Tubingen, 1912). 
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materials and observations given by J. Weiss in his commentary 
on I Corinthians, 1 as well as by Heinrici in his various commentaries 
on the Corinthian letters. 

The question which these observations about Greek rhetoric 
raise in Paul’s case are: In how far did Paul consciously employ 
the devices of Greek rhetoric in the passages where these features 
appear ? and, Whence did he derive his sense of Greek style ? and, 
How are his very striking agreements with the forms of the Diatribe 
and the Asiatic oratory to be explained ? Certainly we must sup¬ 
pose that Paul, in spite of his independence of “Greek wisdom,” 
shows, in this particular, intimate contact with the Greek culture 
of the age. He cannot have learned this in the street and the 
market-place only. Again we cannot restrain an earnest desire 
to know something more regarding the course of the apostle’s 
education. 

A further question may appropriately be raised here, as it belongs 
to the subject of Paul and Hellenism. This is the problem of the 
literary genus of Paul’s letters. Several years ago Deissmann 
opened the problem, 2 and more recently 3 he has discussed it further. 
In contrast with a type of thought which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously starts with the idea that the Pauline letters are artistic liter¬ 
ary products, Deissmann has rendered great service by demonstrating 
decisively the non-literary and occasional character of the Pauline 
letters. But the discussions which have been connected with 
Deissmann’s assertions have led to important modifications of his 
conclusions. Certainly one must not exaggerate the non-literary 
character of Paul’s letters. The tone and style and the character 
of the themes discussed raise these writings far above the ancient 
contemporary occasional documents, the papyrus letters. In 
numerous passages Paul clearly employs forms of argument 
which transcend the character of occasional writing. Above all 
we may mention in this connection the letter to the Romans, which 

1 Der erste Korinterbrief (Meyer's Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament , 5. Abt. 
9. Aufl. [Gottingen, 1910]). 

2 Bibelstudien (Marbuig, 1895), PP* 187 ff. 

* Licht vom Osten (Tubingen, 1909), pp. 100 ff., and Paulus (Tubingen, 1911), 

pp. 4 ff- 
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expounds the content and essence of the Pauline gospel, its relation 
to Judaism and the law, and especially the divine plan of salvation. 
This letter goes far beyond any mere occasional document and as 
a work of instruction quite loses the character of an intimate 
writing designed only for a narrow circle. 

Passing from the consideration of forms to the question of 
content, the first problem which presents itself is Paul’s relation 
to earlier Hellenistic ideas, particularly his relation to the philos¬ 
ophy and the religion of Hellenism. 

To begin with the former, it is certain that Paul’s contact with 
the philosophy of his age was not thoroughgoing. There is one 
portion of the New Testament, however, which shows the apostle 
to have been in very close touch with contemporary philosophy 
and especially with the highly developed form which it assumed 
in the Stoicism of the early imperial period. This is seen in Acts, 
chap. 17, in Paul’s Areopagus address. But it can be assumed with 
certainty that this address was not spoken by Paul, but is a work of 
the author of Acts. Valuable as the speech is in showing us a 
very early connection between Christian preaching and the content 
of idealistic [Stoic] philosophy, it cannot be used as a source for the 
preaching of Paul. In treating this question we have to rely solely 
upon data which can be derived from Paul’s own letters. Material 
for this purpose is to be found in a series of commentaries and special 
researches. Besides the above-mentioned investigations of Bon- 
hoffer and Bultmann, the commentaries of Heinrici and J. Weiss 
on I and II Corinthians, and Wendland’s valuable exposition of 
Greco-Roman culture, the following works may be mentioned: 
Clemen’s Religionsgesckichtliche Erkldrung des Neuen Testaments , 1 
pp. 45 ff.; the well-known works on New Testament theology 
by Holtzmann, Feine, and Weinel, which appeared in second 
editions in, respectively, 1911, 1912, and 1913; certain sections 
in Pfleiderer’s Das Urckristentum, seine Schriften und Lehrenf 
the commentaries of Lietzmann and Dibelius on the Pauline 

* Giessen, 1909. English tr., Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources 
(Edinburgh, 1912). 

* Two vols., Berlin, 1902*. English tr., Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and 
Teachings in Their Historical Connections (4 vols., New York, 1906-12). 
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letters; 1 Feme’s article on Christianity and the Stoics.* Very im¬ 
portant contributions to the understanding of Pauline Christology 
are made by the recently published book of Bousset, Kyrios Christos .* 

At the outset we must admit that Paul could readily come into 
contact with ancient philosophy. It did not take long for men 
who were content with a smattering of these things to become 
proficient, since philosophy in the imperial period had long since 
forsaken its high pedestal and its exclusive circles. It had 
appeared in the market-place and the street, it had assumed a 
popular form and was made at home in wide circles through the 
activity of its advocates, the traveling preachers. A remarkable 
picture of its proclamation, its advocates, and its content has 
been preserved for us in Epictetus’ Dissertations, ii. 22 (rtpl 
Kwiopov). Thus the Cynic-Stoic Diatribe had forced its way 
into wide circles of society and Paul, from youth up, in various 
places of residence during the period that his life is unknown 
to us, might have come into contact with philosophy even though 
he had never himself read a philosophical tract. But even this 
possibility does not at all need to be absolutely excluded. Paul 
certainly had opportunity to become acquainted with this litera¬ 
ture, and he was sufficiently well educated to understand what he 
read and heard. Furthermore, we should never forget that Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism had already come under the influence of philosophy. 
In the popular philosophy of the Roman imperial period the closely 
related preaching of the Stoics and Cynics occupied the first place. 
Paul is to be set into relation with these two schools above all others. 
But he may also have come into contact with neo-Pythagorean 
and Platonic thinking, for even the views of these schools found 
expression in the popular philosophical preaching of the time. The 
close arguments and similarities between various philosophical 
schools in the realm of ethics and in their attitude toward life 

1 Handbuck turn Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von H. Lietzmann. Bd. 
HE, 1, Die tier Paulinischen Hauptbriefe. Erkl&rt von H. Lietzmann (Tubingen, 
1906-10); Bd. m, 2, Die neun kleinen Briefe des Paulus. Erkl&rt von M. Dibeliua 
(Tubingen, 1911-13). 

’ “Stoidsmus und Christen turn,” Theologisches Lileraturblatt, 1905, No.'7. 

* Gottingen, 1914. 
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were all very significant for the cultural status of the age; and 
Stoics, Cynics, and neo-Pythagoreans differed but little from one 
another in what they were saying, either among themselves or to 
the world at large. The content of their teaching and their method 
of treatment were largely similar if not identical. Yet when we 
are looking for points of contact between Paul and contemporary 
philosophy we must consider primarily the Stoic-Cynic popular 
philosophy, because the preaching of these two closely connected 
schools reached the widest circles, and especially because Tarsus 
was, as indicated above, a seat of Stoic philosophy and a center 
from which it emanated. 

In the consideration of this question we must not allow our¬ 
selves to be led astray by the decided disrespect with which Paul 
himself in I Corinthians, chaps. 1-3, speaks of the wisdom of this 
world, or by the fact that he chances to place together in Col. 2:8 
philosophy and vain deceit as the tradition of men. Here, as in 
Romans, chaps. 1 and 2, it is the missionary and messenger of the 
faith who speaks out of the blessed certainty which glows within 
his breast, dispensing with all other knowledge since this is of no 
avail and becomes even an obstacle on the way to truth (Rom. 
1:22). According to the testimony of Paul’s own consciousness 
he owed nothing to the wisdom of the world. And we may, 
indeed, at the outset concede that any extensive systematic influ¬ 
ence of Greek philosophy upon Paul is out of the question. We are 
concerned only with individual thoughts, notions, images, and 
modes of expression. But with this modification we can at least 
produce, from the content of Greek philosophy, striking parallels 
to the Pauline letters. A few of these parallels from the chief 
letters of Paul may now be noted. 

In a well-known passage Paul speaks of the natural knowledge 
of God which the heathen had, who from the works of creation 
ought to have recognized with the eyes of the mind the invisible 
God. In the Stoic treatise, De mundo, passing under the name of 
Aristotle, it is said that God ‘‘though invisible to all mankind is 
seen from his very works.” 1 And Cicero says in the Tusculan 

1 r&<rg 0yrjrjj <p6cet ytpdpepos ddtibprjros ( scil . A 0 e 6 s) dr axrrCjp tQp tpytap 
0ewp€tTcu .— De mundo 6 . 
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Disputations i. 70: “When we view these and numberless other 
things can we doubt that someone presides over them or has made 
them .... or ... . is the regulator of such works and blessings ? 
Thus though you see not the soul of man, as you do not see God, 
yet as you recognized God from his works so you must recognize 
the divine power of the soul from its faculty of remembering, its 
inventiveness, its quickness of motion, and all its beauty of virtue.” 1 
It is a fundamental principle of Stoic ethics that all moral action 
consists in following the unwritten law implanted in man by nature 
and by God; as in Cicero, De legibus i. 6. 18, to mention only one 
illustration. Paul clearly refers to this widespread notion in the 
“unwritten law” (&7pa0o$ vinos:) of Rom. 2:15. In the same 
passage Paul employs the term “conscience” ( owelSrpisi ), which 
he also uses frequently elsewhere. So far as we know he is the first 
Christian to use this exceedingly important conception. In Rom. 
1:29-31 Paul gives a catalogue of vices, and at other places in his 
letters he presents similar collocations (Rom. 13:13; I Cor. 5:10 f.; 
6:9 f.; II Cor. 12:20 f.; Gal. 5:19-21; Col. 3:5, 8; cf. also the 
catalogue of virtues in Gal. 5:22!.). Commonly with Paid as with 
the Stoics, who very frequently employed this form of ethical 
instruction, these catalogues of vices are so phrased that the sin¬ 
ful disposition and not individual sinful acts, as in the Old Testa¬ 
ment catalogues of vices (Exod., chaps. 20-23; Lev., chap. 19), 
stand in the foreground. Since numerous catalogues of vices are 
to be found in the Hellenistic Jewish literature which has been 
affected by Stoic influence we do not need to be puzzled regarding 
the question of how the influence of Stoic ethics reached Paul. In 
the same connection in Rom. 1:28 Paul uses a favorite and genu¬ 
inely Stoic expression, “the things which are not fitting” (tA pi) 
KaJdr)KovTa ). Thus within relatively narrow limits in a few 
sentences of Romans we find several points of contact between 
Paul and philosophy. A few examples from I Corinthians may 

1 Haec igitur et alia innumerabilia cum cemimus, possumusne dubitare, quin 
iis praesit aliquis uel effector .... uel ... . moderator tanti opens et muneris? 
Sic mentem hominis, quamuis earn non uideas, ut deum non uides, tamen ut deum 
adgnoscis ex operibus eius, sic ex memoria rerum et inuentione et celeritate motus 
omnique pulchritudine uirtutis uim diuinam mentis adgnosdto. 
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be added to the list. The figure of the milk and the solid food, 
which Paul employs in I Cor. 3:2, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Stoic-Cynic Diatribe. Thus Epictetus, Dissertations ii. 16. 39, 
says: “Why will you not be weaned as children are, and take more 
solid food?” 1 And similarly in iii. 24. 9: “Shall we never wean 
ourselves and remember what we have heard from the philos¬ 
ophers?”* See also Philo De agricultura 9: “But since milk 
is the food of infants, but cakes made of wheat are the food of full- 
grown men, so also the soul must have a milk-like nourishment in 
its age of childhood, namely, the elementary instruction of encyclical 
science. But the perfect food appropriate for men consists of 
explanations dictated by prudence and temperance and every 
virtue.”* In I Cor. 4:9 Paul says that the apostles are as criminals 
who strive for their own execution, a spectacle for angels and men. 
It is a favorite Stoic figure that the wise man, in his struggle with 
his untoward fate, is a spectacle for gods and men. See, for 
example, Seneca De providentia 2. 9: “Behold a sight worthy 
to be viewed by a god interested in his own work, behold a pair 
worthy of a god, a brave man matched with evil fortune .... I 
do not know what nobler spectacle Jupiter could find on earth, 
should he turn his eyes thither, than that of Cato, after his party 
had more than once been defeated, still standing upright amid the 
ruins of the commonwealth.” 4 In I Cor. 9:24-27 Paul compares 
the laborious struggle of the Christian after salvation with the 
anxieties and hardships to which the contestant subjects himself 
in preparation for the competitive games. The figure recurs also 

1 06 Ofheis IjSij us rd ratSLa droyaXaicrurBrjpai teal drrtaBat rpo<pi\s artpsuripas} 

*06k droyaXatcrLaopev ijSrj ro$* iavrods k al ptppyaSptBa &p ijicodaapep rapd 
tQp <ptXoatxpvr; 

J 6r«i Si pifrloit pip iari 7dXa rpo0^, reXe/oit Si rd 4 k rvpQp rippara, xal 
yaXatcrtPSets pip dp step rpapal k ard t^p ratSucijp ijXudar rd rfjs iyKVK\lov povaurijs 
rporoxMparoL, rfXeiat Si kclI dpSpdatp iprprrtts al Sid pporffatus koI auippoairqs xal 
drdarfs dprrijt bpiffijatis. 

* ecce spectaculum dignum, ad quod respid&t intentus open suo deus t ecce par 
deo dignum, uir fortis cum fortuna mala compositus .... non uideo, inquam, quid 
habeat in terris Juppiter pulchrius, si conuertere animum uelit, quam ut spectet 
Catonem jam partibus non semel fractis stantem nihilo minus inter ruinas publicas 
rectum. 
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in other places in Paul’s letters, e.g., Rom. 9:16; Gal. 2:2; 5:7; 
Phil. 2:16; 3:13 f. But the comparisons and metaphors drawn 
from the games are the most certain and emphatic instrument of 
ethical instruction within the Cynic-Stoic popular philosophy. 
Many passages of this sort are to be found in Epictetus, one of the 
most important being Dissertations iii. 15. 2 ff.: “I would conquer 
at the Olympic games [you say]. But consider what precedes and 
follows, and then if it be for your advantage engage in the affair. 
You must conform to rules, submit to a diet, refrain from dainties, 
take compulsory physical exercise at a stated hour in heat and 
in cold; you must drink neither cold water, nor wine on any occa¬ 
sion. Then in the combat you may be thrown into a ditch, dis¬ 
locate a hand, turn an ankle, swallow much dust, be scourged, and 
after all these things you may then be conquered. After taking 
account of these possibilities, if you still wish to do so, go into 
athletic training.” 1 Also Seneca Epist. 78. 16: “What blows 
athletes endure in their desire for glory! Let us likewise surmount 
all difficulties, our reward being not simply a crown or a palm 
. . . . but virtue and stability of mind, and peace acquired for 
the future.”* The exposition of Paul in I Cor. 6:12; 9:1; 10:23 
recalls the well-known Stoic-Cynic doctrine that everything natural 
is permissible, and that the wise man alone is free, noble, and a 
king and lord over all. Also other passages in Paul’s letters in 
which he in very similar language extols his freedom from the law 
and from similar obligations may have been influenced by the Stoic 
teaching of the wise man and his freedom (cf. Gal. 4:23 f., 26,30 f.; 
5:1,13; Rom. 6:20; 7:3; 8:2). The fundamental notion of the 
unity of all humanity, expressed in Gal. 3:28, readily reminds us 
of Stoic statements. 

lU 04\ta *0\6pxia rudjaai” dXXd ckStu rd Ka&rfyotipera avrov koX rd dx6Xov0a. 
teal otfrws &w <roi XwireX j, dxrov toO fpyov, 8et <re tdrarreii', dpayxotpayetr, dr4xe<r0ai 
xeppdrwp, yvfxrd{e(r0ai xpdt dpdyxrjp, &pq. Tcraypivy, 4p teat part, 4p fdx* 1 * 'f'VXP^* 
xlptip, pi) olpoPy 6t' trvx*P .... elra 4p t$ dyQpt xapopfoxexBai, f<r tip 6rc x**?* 
4t r/ 8 aX««r, <r<pvp6p arptycu, xoWijp d<pi)r koltolxicip, patrrtyudrjvai teal puerd rodrtap 
xdprup 4a0 * 6t€ piKi)0rjpai. ravra X 07 ixdpepos, dp In 0fky f, lpx ov ^ T & d0\etp. 

a athletae quantum plagarum .... ferunt .... gloriae cupiditate . . . . 
nos quoque euincamus omnia, quorum praemium non corona nec palma est . . . . 
sed uirtus etfirmitas animi et pax in ceterum parta. 
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Still other parallels between Paul and philosophical thought 
could be produced. But the question which arises at this point 
is not the possibility of assembling complete and impressive paral¬ 
lels, but properly to explain the parallelisms. Are the agreements 
concerned only with analogies, ideas, and modes of speech which 
were in the air, so to speak, forming a constituent part of the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere which had been widely disseminated by the 
popular philosophical propaganda? Or have we to recognize in 
Paul the fact of an actual contact with philosophy, so that he in 
some way came directly under its influence? I have already 
above alluded to this problem. The question cannot be solved 
without bringing in the data supplied by a study of the Pauline 
rhetoric. The style of Paul and his relation to the style of the 
popular philosophical tractate; the question whether Paul owed 
his style—clearly designed to be effective—only to the current 
speech, or whether he had read and heard the popular Greek litera¬ 
ture of the Stoics and the Cynics—these questions must be solved 
along with the above-mentioned problem of the influence which 
the content of popular philosophy exerted upon Paul. I certainly 
believe that we may credit Paul with a somewhat closer contact 
with Greek wisdom than his own allusions in the first chapters of 
I Corinthians lead us to suppose. Bonhoffer has set Paul beside 
the rigid Stoic system as it is revived by Epictetus, and since Paul 
does not fit in this system Bonhoffer does not allow any relation¬ 
ship between Paul and Stoicism. But when we undertake to solve 
the problem of Paul’s relation to Greek philosophy we must utilize 
the much more pervasive platonizing ideas and sentiments of middle 
Stoicism as it had existed long before Paul’s time, as seen, for 
example, in the famous Posidonius. We must certainly take 
account of the whole range of popular philosophy if we would 
solve our problem. 

Turning now to the second part of our task, we have to con¬ 
sider Paul’s relation to Hellenistic religion. Within recent years 
we have become somewhat more accurately acquainted with the 
religion of Hellenism. Its tradition has come down to us partly 
in literary form, as, for example, in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
the treatise of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris, and the corpus of 
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Hermetic writings. Fortunately, moreover, our knowledge has been 
furthered by the recovery of inscriptions and papyri, such as the 
well-known Mithrasliturgie which Dieterich treated in his investiga¬ 
tion to be mentioned presently, or the hymn of Isis preserved in an 
inscription of Andros, or, in general, the numerous inscriptions which 
give information regarding the spread of the Isis cult in the Roman 
Empire. 

Hellenistic religion in the imperial period is essentially the 
product of oriental influences pressing into the Mediterranean 
world from the East. We must clearly recognize that, in religion 
as in many other phases of Hellenistic culture, “Hellenism” means 
not only a Grecizing of oriental elements, but much more an oriental¬ 
izing of Greek culture. In the different religions and mysteries 
which we meet widely scattered over the Roman world in the 
imperial period we have an oriental commodity bearing Q. Greek 
stamp and label. Recent study in the history of the religions of 
this period has made us familiar with the most important phases 
of these Hellenistic cults and has also set them into relation with 
nascent Christianity. We can best inform ourselves regarding 
this triumph of the East over the West from Cumont’s excellent 
lectures on the Oriental Religions, where much of the pertinent 
literature is also listed. 1 The philologists Dieterich and Reitzen- 
stein have further interpreted the material by very valuable in¬ 
vestigations in which they have set it into relation with primitive 
Christianity, and especially into relation with Paul* Among 
theologians who seek in this same field important information for 
the understanding of Paulinism are Bousset 3 and J. Weiss 4 in their 
expositions of the- Corinthian letters; also HeitmUller 5 and Lietz- 

* F. Cumont, Les religions orientates dans le paganisms romain (Paris, 1906). A 
German translation appeared in 1910 and an English one in 1911. 

1 A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 1910 s ); R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres: 
Studien zur griechisch-dgyptischen und friihchristlichen Literatus (Leipzig, 1904), and 
Die heUenistischen Mysterienreligionen: Ihre Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig, 
1910). The latter is especially important for theologians. 

> In Die Sckriflen des Neuen Testaments edited by J. Weiss (Gottingen, 1908), 
II, 72-214. 

* In Meyer’s Kommentar, 5. Abt.; see above, p. 504. 

s Im Namen Jesu (Gottingen, 1903); Taufe und AbendmaU bei Paulus (Got¬ 
tingen, 1903); cf. also Taufe und AbendmaU im Urchristentum (Tubingen, i9ti). 
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mann and Debelius, who have interpreted the Pauline letters in the 
third volume of Lietzmann’s Handbuch which has already been 
frequently mentioned. Explicit reference may also be made to 
the treatment of religionsgeschichttiche questions in Weiners above- 
mentioned work on New Testament theology and P. Wendland’s 
exposition of the Greco-Roman culture. Even Jacoby’s 1 can be 
consulted, and we gratefully remember also the older works of 
Anrich a and Wobbermin. 3 

When we undertake to investigate the question of Paul’s 
Hellenism we must at the outset remind ourselves that in Paul’s 
day Hellenism had affected Judaism, or at least the Judaism of 
the Diaspora. Judaism did not occupy a lonely island upon whose 
shores the great rising wave of oriental world-syncretism broke 
without leaving any trace of its effect. Not only through Jud usm, 
but also in other ways—ways which we are quite unable to specify— 
must Hellenism have touched Paul. Mystical religion, which 
occupied so prominent a place in heathendom, exhibits so much 
similarity with Pauline religion in spirit, symbolism, and thinking 
that we now and then clearly recognize the same atmosphere. 
We recall Paul’s strong antithesis between flesh and spirit and the 
closely related bias toward asceticism; the notion of supramundane 
powers, great spirits of heaven {KocpoKpikTopts) who hold man 
within their power and from whose dominion he is to be freed; the 
conception of “mystery” (jivarripiov ) and sacrament; the activity 
of the savior god—we recall these and many other things which 
appear so prominently in the preaching of Paul. The most 
important item upon which our recognition of Paul’s relation to 
Hellenism chiefly depends may now be treated somewhat more in 
detail. 

Paul has two thought-categories which he uses in expounding 
his conception of salvation and redemption. The one category 
is entirely, or at least predominantly, Jewish: law, works, vicarious 
sacrifice, faith, man’s righteousness, God’s righteousness—these 

1 Die antike Mysterienreligionen und das Christentum (Tubingen, 1910). 

* Das antike Mystericnwcsen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum (Gottingen, 
1894). 

* Religionsgeschichttiche Studien zur Frage der Beeinflussung des Urchristentums 
dutch das antike MysteHenwesen (Berlin, 1896). 
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are the great familiar ideas which we meet in Paul’s writings. 
But everyone acquainted with Paul’s letters knows that alongside 
of these a second group of ideas is found in which Paul can also 
express his religious experience: spirit and flesh, death with 
Christ, and new life through union with the Risen One, Pneuma 
and new mystical life. Also ecstasy, whose paroxysms and delights 
are familiar to Paul, finds its place in this theory of redemption 
with the religious experiences it presupposes. 

The Christ-mystidsm and God-mysticism of Paul, his thought 
of the inward and realistic union of the believer with his Lord— 
Christ in the believer and the believer in Christ—all these are 
notions for which Hellenistic mystery-religion offers the closest 
parallels. Mysticism did not grow upon Jewish soil. Closely 
connected with the Christ-mysticism—the notion of union with the 
heavenly Lord—is the idea of the new life or the new birth, even 
though this latter expression is not used by Paul. This conception 
is not to be found in Judaism and it is lacking in the Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels, although it is present in the Fourth Gospel. 
The mystery-religions had made the notion of the new creation and 
rebirth—an acceptable and profoundly suggestive idea—at home 
in the Mediterranean world of the Roman Empire. At the moment 
of initiation the old man within the believer passes away and a 
new one is bom who is imperishable. A new sense of knowledge, 
feeling, willing, assurance, and blessedness awakes within the 
believer and this experience is interpreted in terms of rebirth. 
Paul believed that his heavenly Lord, the Christ, had entered into 
him and that, as the old man vanished, the new took his place. 

Furthermore, strong parallels can be produced from Hellenism 
for the idea that death and resurrection to new life are connected 
most closely with the death and resurrection of the savior God. 
Because he has died and risen his followers die with him and become 
partakers of the new life. Because Orpheus descended to the lower 
world and came forth again, because Osiris, Adonis, and Attis 
died and arose again, therefore those who are united to these gods 
through initiation into the mysteries partake of the rebirth and the 
new life. We need only to read Romans, chap. 6, in order to ob¬ 
serve Paul’s close connection with this type of thinking. Also in the 
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ideas of spirit, ecstasy, revelation, prophecy, gnosis, Paul shows 
himself to be everywhere in very close relations with Hellenism. 

Thus we doubtless have, in Paul’s mystical doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion, a widespread type of thinking which links Paul firmly with his 
own age. For one who is at all willing to see the light and has any 
keenness of discernment, the works already enumerated furnish 
ample evidence for this conclusion. 

We may now take up a second group of Pauline ideas, namely, 
his teaching regarding the sacraments. This phase of his teaching 
is closely connected with the one just considered, because the sacra¬ 
ments are related to the idea of salvation and because the two groups 
of ideas can be connected at many points. 

As in all vital religions from earliest times, Paul sees the divine 
revelation in the God-filled man who, in the exuberance of feeling 
and knowledge, attests that which God permits him to experience 
inwardly as God reveals himself to man and shows man the paths 
and powers of life. Paul experienced this form of religion within 
his own soul, and the idea of salvation by means of a rich mystical 
experience, as previously observed, accompanies this type of divine 
revelation. But Paul knows still another way of participating 
in divinity and making its power effective in the life of believers. 
That is by means of sacraments. It is a primitive and widespread 
notion among men that the individual obtains a share in the superior 
life and in the power and holiness of the deity whom he reveres 
by the very fact that he observes and is permitted to observe 
certain holy initiations. He takes part in certain holy acts, he 
partakes of holy food, he observes holy washings or anointings, he 
performs bloody rites along with the sacrifice, he partakes of the 
offering and its blood, he smears himself with the blood, it drips 
over him, and thus he enters into a mysterious but very real fellow¬ 
ship with the divinity. 

These primitive notions had -long ago been exploded by the 
philosophical speculation of the Greeks, but they come into promi¬ 
nence again in later antiquity, in the Hellenistic and imperial 
age when the East becomes predominant in the realm of religion. 
These ideas come from the Orient like a mighty flood pressing into 
that age, which was religiously agitated and conscious of its needs. 
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These notions were also connected with the thought of death and 
immortality, and were revived in the cult and in the mysteries 
of the great gods of light and springtime. Washings, blood- 
baptisms, sacred signs and anointings, holy food, and holy meals 
were intermingled with the mysteries of the deities which come from 
the East. To refer to only one sufficiently well-known instance, 
the mysteries of Mithra contain sacraments which are so strikingly 
analogous to the ancient Christian sacraments that the early 
church Fathers (e.g., Justin, Tertullian) recognize the similarity 
and assign it to demonic imitation. The Mithraic mysteries knew 
a blood-baptism, and a sacramental meal of the initiated observed 
with the bread and the cup; and with the sacraments of Mithra 
were connected thoughts of union with the god, the new creation, 
the new birth, and the food of immortality. The analogies with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as these rites were known to Paul 
and as they were observed in his churches, are striking and indubi¬ 
table. Moreover, we must consider how far removed Jesus himself 
is from sacramental mysticism. He did not baptize, nor did he 
ordain that his disciples should baptize; the co mm and to baptize 
is first given by the Risen One. For Jesus the Last Supper had a 
memorial and parabolic significance, but he founded no sacrament 
in the ancient sense of the word. Yet water baptism and the meal 
very soon came to be regarded as a sacrament in that particular 
world. Where this first took place we do not know, but this impor¬ 
tant development began before Paul’s day. He bears witness to 
the accomplished fact and he himself stands within the develop¬ 
ment. It is in this line of development that the Catholic church 
appears. In his sacramentalism Paul felt and thought as did the 
Hellenistic world of his age. 

In all of this, important lines to be pursued in future research 
are suggested. We shall presently see what limi tations are to be 
set to such investigation. 

The particular conclusions which have been reached in the 
foregoing inquiry and the method employed for their attainment 
have not passed unchallenged. As opponents of these views, we 
may mention Schweitzer and Clemen. 

Schweitzer’s attack upon the religionsgeschichtliche interpreta¬ 
tion of Paul is contained in the seventh chapter of his book on Paul 
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and His Interpreters ,* where he incisively criticizes the position of 
the religionsgeschichtliche school, directing his criticisms particu¬ 
larly against Heitmuller and Reitzenstein. Schweitzer took 
advantage not unskilfully of certain weaknesses of the religions¬ 
geschichtliche method, but on the whole his attack is unjustified 
and ineffectual. Schweitzer will not concede that the sacramental 
idea is the same with Paul and the Pauline community as it is in 
the mysteries. If Paul found'mystery-religion and sacraments 
present at all in his world, he took the sacraments by storm (verge- 
waltigt) . He does not speculate about the performance, but ascribes 
to it, without further ado, the postulated effect. Accordingly, 
Schweitzer must admit that Paul entertains “an unmediated and 
naked sacramental conception which is not to be met with else¬ 
where.” He further objects that the ceremonial details of sacra¬ 
mental mystery-religion are lacking in Paul, and that he and his 
community apparently attach very little worth to the elaborate 
and emotional display of sacred ceremonies. Moreover, if the 
Pauline doctrine of salvation is actually connected with the sacra¬ 
ments, yet it is not constructed upon them and would remain 
intact were baptism and the Lord’s Supper removed. The promi¬ 
nent sacramental items in the utterances of Paul are the result of 
a theological adjustment of thought, emphasizing and combining 
earlier features, and so a matter of extemalism rather than a struc¬ 
ture in which sacraments are fundamental. 

Schweitzer also further criticizes Reitzenstein’s study of words 
and ideas. Paul’s notion of mystical union with Christ is explained 
by Schweitzer on the ground that Paul expects union with the 
heavenly Lord when the end of the world comes; and then with 
the end of the messianic kingdom, when God becomes all in 
all, Paul looks for union with God. Thus the apostle’s Christ- 
mysticism is only an anticipation of the superearthly mode of 
existence to be realized in the messianic kingdom. 

This last suggestion shows us the way in which Schweitzer 
seeks to solve the chief problems of Paulinism. It is the eschato¬ 
logical method—the same method which he formerly employed in 
his effort to arrive at an understanding of Jesus’ teaching. Again 

1 Geschichte der Pauliniscken Porschung von der Reformation bis auf die Gegenwart 
(Tubingen, 1911); English tr., Paul and His Interpreters (London, 1912). 
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and again he resorts to eschatology, which certainly was an impor¬ 
tant phenomenon, and from this he attempts to derive the oldest 
form of Christianity. According to Schweitzer, the mystical and 
sacramental “physical element” ( Naturhafte ) in Paul’s scheme of 
redemption does not stand on a par with the eschatological element. 
The latter is a given quantum, along with the notions of trans¬ 
formation and resurrection; but both mysticism and sacraments 
must be derived from eschatology. With reference to the very 
important fact that Pauline and Hellenistic mysticism are so 
closely akin in linguistic forms of expression, Schweitzer thinks 
that the Pauline mysticism, which developed from eschatology, 
found in the language of the mystery-religions notions and expres¬ 
sions which, “as though it had been determined by a pre-established 
religionsgeschichiliche harmony,” facilitated, suggested, and even 
first made possible its own further growth. 

It is quite true that Schweitzer occasionally opposes false infer¬ 
ences which may attach themselves to the methods and results of 
religionsgesckichUiche study. Yet it is also certain that his con¬ 
stant and exclusive emphasis upon eschatology is an uncontrolled 
exaggeration and that his polemic rests for the most part upon 
inferences and points of view which at the outset do not appeal to 
any student of the history of religion. Reitzenstein, in a lengthy 
article , 1 answered Schweitzer’s criticism in a charitable and friendly 
manner, while very skilfully and successfully maintaining the 
superiority of his own position. In the performance of this task, 
as frequently on other occasions, he shows an inward religious 
appreciation of the subject and he differentiates between that which 
admits of religionsgeschichiliche comparison and that which must 
remain unexplained in Paul because it is his own inward religious 
experience, his revelation. 

Another scholar whose criticism of the religionsgeschichiliche 
school I would mention in closing is C. Clemen. Two books’ have 
come from his pen, one more comprehensive and the other more 

1 “Religionsgeschichte und Eschatologie,” Zeitschrift fur die neutestamenUiche 
Wissenschafl , XIII (1912), 1-28. 

* ReligionsgesckichUiche Erkldrung des Neuen Testaments (see above, p. 505) and 
Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das dUeste Christentum (Giessen, 1913). 
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brief. It is only the second, briefer one to which I wish to refer, 
because this is the more recent and is wholly concerned with the 
present subject. Clemen’s criticism corresponds in some respects 
with that of Schweitzer. Clemen also would allow that the mystery- 
religions may have exerted a slight influence upon early Chris¬ 
tianity. He emphasizes very strongly that we know nothing of 
so early a spread of the mysteries. These are encountered, in 
their wider expansion, first in the second half of the first and in the 
second centuries. In reply to this it may be said that our knowledge 
of the mysteries is as a whole very meager, and that these cults and 
initiations may have been widespread even though we now know 
nothing of them. Then we may refer to the fact that the language 
used by Paul, where he shows str iking connections with the reli¬ 
gious language of the mysteries, likewise presupposes that these 
things are older than we may be able to demonstrate. In the 
age in which Paul grew up the mysteries were much more widely 
spread than the paucity of the extant sources would lead us to 
believe. In this connection the isolated statement of Plutarch, to 
which Bohlig referred in his previously mentioned book , 1 is well 
worthy of attention. In his life of Pompey, chap, xxiv, Plutarch 
gives an account of the pirates: “They offered strange sacrifices 
upon Mount Olympus [in Lycia] and performed certain secret 
rites, of which those of Mithra are preserved even to our own time, 
having first been introduced by those people.”* We are dealing 
here with a statement which in point of time belongs to the first 
century b.c.; and the provenance is Paul’s native state, for the 
pirates had their stronghold in Cilicia. 

A second means which Clemen uses to separate Paul from the 
mysteries is to give a new significance to the statements of the 
apostle, spiritualizing them as much as possible to make a symbol 
out of sacramental experiences and expressions. To give a short 
illustration, “as many of you as were baptized into Christ put 
on Christ ” 1 does not mean that you put on Christ through the 

1 Die Geisteskultur von Torsos , p. 90; cf. also pp. 76-84 and 89-107. 

*£ 4 pat 94 Bvola » f$vor afrrol rdf 4 r ’OXifyory teal rcXerdy rows dropper ovf trfkovp 
iSp if rod M lOpov teal fU%pi 9 evpo diaow ferai xaraSeix^Ma rp&ror far' iictlpwp. 

*6001 elf Xpurrbp ipaTTle&ijre, Xpitrrbp ipeddo aotfe, Gal. 3:27. 
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performance of baptism, but that in baptism you have confessed 
your faith and thereby you put on Christ. But Paul’s statements 
in the main are too unequivocal and emphatic to permit of such 
symbolic spiritualization. We may note, for example, I Cor. 
io:iff. or 15:29. 

In conclusion, we may indicate the results of recent research 
on the subject of Paul and Hellenism. The variety of excellent 
and devoted work which has been done by theologians and philolo¬ 
gists shows us the way by which we can come nearer to an under¬ 
standing and a correct estimate of Paul. We see him and his 
Christianity surrounded by a world which was exceptionally rich 
in religious thinking. We see the feelings and ideas of this environ¬ 
ment passing over into early Christianity. There is little danger 
that the greatness and distinctiveness of Paul can be lessened by 
this inquiry. Paul is to be judged, not by what he had in common 
with his environment, but by what was distinctive to him. He 
who knows how to read and understand will ever be charmed 
anew by the power of personally experienced religion in the very 
refined, spiritual, and imperishable form in which it meets us in 
the Pauline letters. That which constitutes the greatness and 
value of the gospels—inwardness, belief in the Father, the worth 
of man’s soul, love, and the close union of religion with ethics—all 
this is vitally experienced by Paul and is freshly and insistently 
expounded. This type of religion was never supplanted by the 
religion of “physical” mysticism and sacramentalism. On turn¬ 
ing from a study of the Hellenistic mystery-religions we are always 
newly impressed by the greatness and inwardness of Pauline re¬ 
ligion. It is the business of correct rdigionsgeschichtliche research 
never to obliterate this distinction. A religion is never to be 
judged by the survivals which adhere to it from an earlier stage 
of development, but by the noblest features which appear in its 
evolution. 
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One of the most conspicuous modem tendencies in theology 
is the widespread discrediting of the Chalcedonian Christology by 
Protestant theologians. Says Professor Loofs: “There is hardly 
a single learned theologian—I know of none in Germany—who 
defends the orthodox Christology in its unaltered form.” 1 It is 
true that this Christology still finds formal expression in treatises 
which reproduce traditional doctrine, and that it has vigorous 
defenders. But the distinct trend of christological interpretation 
during the past century has been away from the formulations 
which passed into the great creeds of the church, and which had 
for centuries been accepted as final. The Christ of these creeds 
is no longer considered identical with the historical Jesus. 

Catholic theology would look upon such a movement as 
apostasy. Indeed, the late Professor Charles A. Briggs declared 
that the nature of Christ is" defined with absolute correctness by 
the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds, and that no one may right¬ 
fully claim to be an interpreter of Christian doctrine who ques¬ 
tions the finality of the teaching of these creeds, so far as substance 
of doctrine is concerned. 3 Professor Benjamin W. Warfield is 
likewise unequivocal in his insistence on the complete adequacy of 
the Chalcedonian Christology.* Says he: “The significance of 
this revolt becomes at once apparent, when we reflect that the 
doctrine of the Two Natures is only another way of stating the 

1 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? p. 184. 

3 “The Christ of the Church/* American Journal of Theology, XVI, No. 2 (April, 
1912), pp. 196 ff. See also The Fundamental Faith (New York, 1913) and Theological 
Symbolics (New York, 1914). 

»The Lord of Glory (New York, 1907); and “The ‘Two Natures* and Recent 
Christological Speculation/’ American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), 
pp. 337ff., and XV, No. 4 (October, 1911), pp. 546ff.; also “TheTwentieth Century 
Christ/* Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 3 (April, 1914), pp. 583-602. 
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doctrine of the Incarnation, and the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is the hinge on which the Christian system turns. No Two Natures, 
no Incarnation; no Incarnation, no Christianity in any distinctive 
sense.” 1 The statements of these conservative scholars are of 
especial interest because in them we may see with unequivocal 
clearness the profound revolution involved in a revised Christology. 

The crucial point is this. If salvation is to be referred both 
inclusively and exclusively to Christ, it is necessary to locate in 
Christ, and uniquely in Christ, all the divine powers essential 
to saviorhood. The complete and unique deity of Christ is thus 
necessary in order to guarantee our complete redemption; for no 
one less than God can possess all the qualities necessary to redeem 
us. So argued Athanasius; and so argue the modem defenders 
of the Chalcedonian Christology. If, now, there shall appear any 
significant modification of the conception of the deity of Christ, 
it would appear, on the foregoing hypothesis, that serious impair¬ 
ment of the central doctrine of Christianity follows; for the saving 
power of Christ is by such modification apparently diminished. 

For the establishment of a satisfactory Christology, there are 
two essentials. In the first place, the person of Christ must be so 
defined as to furnish precisely those qualities which are essential to 
salvation. In the second place, one must be convinced that the 
Christ who is thus defined as an adequate savior is identical with 
the historical Jesus. Hence the results of historical investigation 
must be reckoned with. The prevalent tendency away from the 
Chalcedonian Christology is due both to religious and to historical 
reasons. It is the purpose of this article, in the first place, to call 
attention to the religious reasons for the general abandonment of 
the Chalcedonian Christology, pointing out why the advocates 
of modem types of Christology do not feel any serious impairment 
of the content of salvation because of changes in christological 
doctrine. In the second place, we shall inquire into the problem 
of identifying the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus. 

I. THE DEFINITION OF THE CHRIST OF FAITH 

Protestantism, with its insistence on the psychological inward¬ 
ness of the process of salvation has been concerned to define the 

1 American Journal of Theology , XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), p. 337. 
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person of the Savior in such a way as to make Christ a real psycho¬ 
logical factor in religious consciousness. While Luther positively 
affirmed the Chalcedonian doctrine of the two natures in Christ, 
he nevertheless constantly insisted that the attention of the believer 
should be directed to the life and deeds of Jesus as the revelation 
of the saving grace of God. 1 Christology was thus to be approached 
from the point of view of the evangelical conception of salvation 
as the revelation of God’s redemptive grace. Melanchthon ex¬ 
pressed this ideal in the much-quoted sentence from the first 
edition of his Loci, where he says that Christ is to be known from 
his benefits to us, not from speculation concerning his two natures.* 
This emphasis of Protestantism on the correlation of Christology 
with Christian experience opened the way for developments in 
the doctrine of Christ which were not countenanced by the Catholic 
church, with its ecclesiastical control of theological interpretation. 
If the emphasis in our Christology is to be determined by asking 
what Christ actually accomplishes in our experience of salvation, 
any significant change in the nature of religious experience will 
directly register itself in the content of christological doctrine. 
The Christ of faith will be defined in relation to the actual experi¬ 
ence of the Christian. 

Now the past two centuries have witnessed the rise and develop¬ 
ment of a new religious consciousness, as compared with the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages or even of the time of Luther. 
So different is this new religious experience from the older form 
that Troeltsch has made the fruitful suggestion that we distinguish 
two types of Protestantism—Old Protestantism and New Protes¬ 
tantism. 1 Old Protestantism shares with Catholicism the con¬ 
ception of salvation as a rescue from this world by the intervention 
of supernatural power. Its primary concern is to save the indi¬ 
vidual for an eternal life; and such salvation is possible only as 
divine forces from the realm of eternity shall invade the realm 

1 See Ktfstlin, Luthers Theologie , II, 130; Herrmann, The Christian's Communion 
with God , pp. 146 ff. (Eng. Transl.). 

* Ed. Plitt, p. 64. 

* See Protestantism and Progress t chap, i; and “Protestantisches Christen turn 
und Klrche in der Neuzeit,” Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. IV, pp. 253-458; cf. 
McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant . 
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of the natural life and transform it. It is evident that the Christol- 
ogy of the traditional creeds exactly suits this conception; for it 
defines Christ essentially in terms of his supernatural character. 
New Protestantism, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with the possibilities of life here and now. It pictures the future 
life distinctly in terms of continuity with this present life. Con¬ 
sequently, it is desirous of defining salvation as the enrichment of 
our natural powers, the development of our personal life to its 
highest form of spiritual achievement. It seeks to find God not 
primarily as the one who rescues us by purely objective means, 
but rather as the one who is so immediately present in history that 
man may draw from the “natural” world the divine power which 
he needs for the triumph of the spirit. This modem emphasis 
appears in the typical new conceptions of Christ which have been 
developed in recent times. 

Negatively, this interest was expressed in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. Here the new culture which had been develop¬ 
ing since the Renaissance had come to self-consciousness, and was 
putting forth a positive program for religion. According to this 
program, the primary necessity was the acquirement by man of 
a reasonable life. Wisdom was the supreme means of correcting 
evil. Salvation meant reasonableness. Accordingly, if Jesus is 
to be the Savior, he must be the bringer of wisdom. The meta¬ 
physical puzzles of the orthodox Christology seemed irrational, 
and hence were rejected. The value of Jesus was sought in the 
realm of reason. Jesus was consequently regarded as the supreme 
teacher of reasonable conduct. 

The hostility which has always existed between rationalism 
and evangelicalism has frequently blinded our eyes to the fact that 
formally the rationalists were only doing what everyone does who 
commits the “original sin of • Protestantism.” 1 Just as Luther 
revised the emphasis of the Catholic church so as to bring his 
estimate of Jesus into closer accord with his own religious experi- 

1 Father Joseph Rickaby, S. J., in his contribution to the Hibbert Journal Supple¬ 
ment, “Jesus or Christ,’’ declared that the present christological departures from the 
Chalcedonian formula are the natural consequences of the “ original sin of Protestant¬ 
ism” in departing from the Christology of the church. See Article X, “One Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 
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ence, so the rationalists revised the Christology of orthodoxy, in 
order to make the picture of Jesus fit their conception of religion. 
The Christ of faith in both instances is defined by asking what 
living faith really demands, rather than by allowing the church 
to decide the entire question for us. The only adequate reply 
to rationalism must be sought in a criticism of the rationalistic 
conception of religion. 

This criticism was furnished by Schleiermacher in his famous 
Discourses on Religion. He felt that rationalism was entirely too 
shallow; that its program of a rational life accompanied by an 
intellectual theology was too cold and formal to meet the needs of 
man. What we must have if we are to be saved at all is a rich 
and confident experience of the presence and power of God in our 
life. In this, Schleiermacher echoed the demand of Luther. But 
in his conception of the meaning of salvation, Schleiermacher 
voiced the religious attitude of New Protestantism rather than that 
of Luther. The source of Luther’s distress was the fear of an 
angry God. The source of the modem man’s distress is the appar¬ 
ently heartless and soulless pressure of the universe which we 
know through our science, with its inviolable laws, and its seeming 
indifference to human welfare. Luther wished to change the 
picture of an angry God into the vision of a loving and forgiving 
Father. Schleiermacher wished to reveal a divine presence per¬ 
meating the universe; a presence invisible, indeed, to mere sensu¬ 
ous perception, but discernible by the development of religious 
faith. To feel the reality of God in all experience; to transform 
our ordinary perceptions of reality into the certainty that our 
dependence on the world is really a dependence on God; and to 
walk in the light and strength of this new vision—this is what 
religion meant to Schleiermacher. 

To be saved, therefore, means to attain a God-consciousness; 
and the Savior must be one who enables us to attain it. It is 
interesting to follow the logical outcome of this religious emphasis 
in Schleiermacher’s discussion of Christology in his Gloubenslekre. 
He takes up successively the articles of the historic creeds, and 
after analyzing them in the light of his conception of the meaning 
of religion, dismisses them one after another as inadequate to express 
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Christ’s ability to save us. Neither virgin birth, nor supernatural 
substance, nor death on the cross, nor physical resurrection, nor 
present exaltation, nor second coming is what we supremely need 
for our salvation. If religion means that we are to be able to walk 
in this world with the steady consciousness of a divine presence 
in and through all finite things, we must ask first of all whether 
Jesus possessed this God-consciousness. In other words, the 
center of Schleiermacher’s Christology is in the religious experience 
of Jesus. If that religious experience can be shown to be dominated 
by an unvarying consciousness of God, Jesus possesses what we 
need, and we can look to him for salvation. Schleiermacher thus 
defines the significance of Jesus in terms of his God-consciousness. 
Paragraph 94 of the Glaubenslekre reads: “The redeemer is exactly 
like all other men so far as concerns his human nature; but he 
differs from all other men by virtue of the unvarying power of 
his God-conciousness, which constituted a real existence of God in 
him.” 1 The practical expression of Christ’s work in salvation finds 
expression in paragraph 100, as follows: “The redeemer takes 
believers up into the strength of his own God-consciousness; and 
this constitutes his redemptive activity.” 2 

The Christ of Schleiermacher’s faith, therefore, is not the Christ 
of the creeds—one person with two natures. He is rather the 
Great Mystic, possessed of a God-consciousness which enabled 
him to resist and overcome that sense-consciousness which dulls 
the spiritual life in all other men. A Christology, Schleiermacher 
believed, should lay chief emphasis on the fact of this mystical 
insight possessed by Jesus. It is of less importance to formulate a 
theory as to the ontological origin or metaphysical nature of Jesus 
than to bring clearly to light the wonderful God-consciousness 
of Jesus during his earthly life. The sharp contrast between this 
ideal and that of conservative theology is revealed by a sentence 
from Dr. Briggs. Said he: “The life of Jesus in this world has 
little doctrinal significance.” 3 

1 “Der Erloser ist sonach alien Menschen gleich vermdge der Selbigkeit der 
menschlichen Natur, von Allen aber unterschieden durch die stetige Kraftigkeit seines 
Gottesbewusstseins, welche ein eigentliche Sein Gottes in ihm war.” 

a 11 Der Erloser nimmt die Glaubigen in die Kraftigkeit seines Gottesbewusstseins 
auf, und dies ist seine erlosende Th&tigkeit.” 

* The Fundamental Christian Faith , p. 113. 
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The Ritschlian Christology, like that of Schleiermacher, is 
dominated by distinctly modem soteriological considerations. For 
the Ritschlian, salvation consists in establishing such relations with 
God as to make us certain that a moral life will triumph in a universe 
which seems to be indifferent to moral values. We must, accord¬ 
ingly, find some revelation of God in history, which convinces us 
of the reality of a forgiving and a redeeming spiritual power. 
The Ritschlian wishes this saving faith to be a freely attained 
conviction. He therefore asks us to become acquainted with the 
historical Jesus (the “Man Jesus,” as Herrmann is fond of saying), 
and there to find a spiritual power which overwhelms us with its 
moral grandeur and its redeeming love. It is only after we have 
actually experienced the power of the person of Jesus that we have 
any right to make doctrinal statements concerning him ; and 
those doctrinal statements must be restricted to the values which 
we are compelled to assign to him. This rigid restriction of a 
Christology to the bounds of religious experience means the elimina¬ 
tion of many of the traits assigned to Christ in the older creeds. 
Herrmann has attempted to show that this restricted Christology 
is the inevitable result of applying the empirical tests which Luther 
himself insisted upon. In other words, the “original sin of Protes¬ 
tantism” here leads to results which Old Protestantism emphati¬ 
cally repudiates. The Christ of the Ritschlian faith is the Man 
Jesus, possessed of such moral fidelity to the purposes of God that 
in his life we see clearly and convincingly the actual purpose of 
God, and yield ourselves in faith to the God revealed in Jesus. 1 
Beyond this practical valuation of Jesus in relation to our religious 
needs we do not need to go. “It is what we experience in the Man 
Jesus that first gives definite content to the confession of the deity 
of Christ.”* When we ask further what it is that we experience 
in coming into contact with the Man Jesus, Herrmann tells us that 

* The most influential exponent of this ideal is Herrmann. See especially Der 
Verkehr des Christen mil Gott , 4. Aufl., 1903; translated under the title, The Christian's 
Communion with God t 2d ed., 1906. Herrmann’s Ethik also sets forth the relation of 
religious experience to acquaintance with the Man Jesus. See especially pp. 95 ff. 
(5. Aufl., 1913). 

9 Communion with God , p. 128 (2d ed., English translation); Cf. 4th German ed., 
p. 105: “Erst das, was wir an dem Menschen Jesus erleben, ka.nn dem Bekenntnis 
zu der Gottheit Jesu einen bestimmte Inhalt geben.” 
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it is the certainty that in that life of moral devotion God speaks 
the message of forgiveness and love to the penitent and morally 
earnest soul. The content of Christology is thus defined in rela¬ 
tion to a modem moral-religious experience. 

We may briefly refer to another typical interpretation of 
religion which has exercised profound influence during the past 
century. This interpretation, brought into vogue by Hegel, is 
concerned to find a metaphysical interpretation of the cosmic 
process which shall make it possible to affirm that the Absolute is 
dynamically present in all phases of finite reality. The Christian 
doctrine of the incarnation, which expresses the immediate presence 
of God in human form, is here expanded to a universal principle of 
philosophy. The apparently positive use of the idea of incarna¬ 
tion in this type of monistic philosophy has led many theologians 
to suppose that in the modem conception of an immanent divine 
potency throughout the cosmic process we have an apologetic 
defense of the Christian conception of the significance of Christ. 

It should be noted, however, that the strength of the modem 
monistic interpretation depends on the possibility of affirming the 
universal validity of the principle of incarnation. Therefore, the 
orthodox emphasis on the uniqueness of the deity of Christ is 
fundamentally modified or is even abandoned. The complete 
presence of God in Christ, if it have religious value from this point 
of view, must be simply the clear revelation in Christ of the char¬ 
acter of the cosmic process as a whole. We shall later call atten¬ 
tion to the comparative absence of interest in the historical Jesus 
in this type of thinking. It is the conception of the indwelling 
divine Logos which is the real theme of this Christology. The 
religious efficacy of this interpretation of Christology requires such 
emphasis on the divine character of the entire cosmic process as 
to lead to an abandonment of the uniqueness of Christ in any such 
sense as this is expressed in orthodox Christology. From this 
monistic religious interest has come the common habit among 
modem theologians of criticizing adversely the older doctrines 
because these start with an insuperable dualism between God and 
man. On the contrary, modem writers insist, God and man are 
essentially akin. The incarnation is thus no incomprehensible 
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miracle, but is rather simply the expression in perfect form of that 
universal immanence of God which is the fundamental tenet of 
religious faith. 1 Into the incarnation, therefore, we read the 
essentials of a monistic doctrine of a dynamically immanent God 
in an evolving universe. Now the traditional significance of the 
incarnation is found in the unique introduction into this hopelessly 
lost world of an alien power to redeem men out of the world. A 
flat negation of the dualism of the Chalcedonian Christology is 
demanded to fulfil the requirements of this Hegelian conception of 
religion. 

Indeed Biedermann definitely proposed to distinguish between 
the Christ-person, who must be a definitely limited historical figure, 
and the Christ-principle, which is the universal ground of religious 
redemption. Jesus is the complete embodiment of this redemp¬ 
tive principle, and therefore is the objective ground of redemptive 
faith; but the real source of redemption is located in the spiritual 
identity of the Absolute with the spiritual activities of the finite 
throughout all cosmic history. In other words, a faith based on 
monistic philosophy needs to affirm more than can strictly be 
affirmed of any single historical figure. For such faith is grounded 

1 Two or three citations will serve to illustrate this current type of exposition. 

“ But however true it may be that the relation of the divine and human in the 
person of Christ transcends, in one sense, all earthly parallel, it must yet be a union 
of which by its very structure and essence humanity is capable” (John Caird, Funda¬ 
mental Ideas of Christianity , II, 158). 

“If we were to begin by assuming that God and man are essentially unlike, that 
there is a positive antithesis between the divine and the human, so that God and man 
are separated by an impassable gulf of difference in nature, then indeed, no incarna¬ 
tion would seem possible.Nevertheless, mankind has always been making 

the contrary assumption, and acting upon it in his religious life” (William Newton 
Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology , pp. 290, 291). 

“Strange as it may seem to some of my readers, I believe what the creeds say 
about Jesus, but I believe it in a way that puts no gulf between him and the rest of 

the human race.All human history represents the incarnation or manifesting 

of the eternal Son or Christ of God. The incarnation cannot be limited to one life 
only, however great that life may be. It is quite a false idea to think of Jesus and no 
one else as the Son of God incarnate” (Campbell, The New Theology , pp. 72, 106). 

“In other words, in order to save man from his state of division and estrangement, 
God must ‘in an objective manner’ enter this empirical or sensuous present as man’s 
equal or fellow, and so cause it to appear .... that the Divine and the human natures 
are not in themselves different, but really alike, akin, able to be in the unity of a 
person.” (Fairbaim, The Place of Christ in Modem Theology , p. 220). 
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in universal metaphysical principles rather than in specific histori¬ 
cal events. 1 

One other type of thought about Jesus should be mentioned; 
for it is coming to be increasingly familiar as we become more 
keenly conscious of the social problems which confront the church. 
Can Christianity furnish a salvation for society as well as for indi¬ 
viduals? Can we hope for the regeneration of our social order 
as well as for the rescue of individuals ? An eloquent appeal for 
an interpretation of Jesus which shall serve this social interest 
appeared a year or more ago in the much-read but historically 
erratic book by Bouck White, The Call of the Carpenter. Here 
Jesus is represented as a revolutionary socialist. His redemptive 
work was thwarted by the apostle Paul, who transformed the origi¬ 
nal revolutionary message of Jesus into a gospel of loyalty to the 
divinely established powers that be. True Christianity, according 
to Bouck White, consists in the recovery of this alleged original 
social mission of Jesus. The passion for social salvation has 
recently been voiced in an unusually suggestive book by C. H. 
Dickinson, entitled The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. 
Two or three quotations from this book will serve to show where 
the demands of social religious faith lead, in estimating the signifi¬ 
cance of Jesus. 

The world-transcending task, which is appointed to our civilization 
because imperative upon every man and humanity, was the task of Jesus. 
He also must win in and from and against the world that one thing precious, his 
own soul. If he so attained himself as to new-create our spiritual manhood 
by sufficient powers for its self-realization, then his central place in humanity 
and in the unfolding spiritual universe is not less than that which Christianity 
claims for him. The redemptive significance of Jesus is to be expressed in 
terms of the task, in which, for himself and for the brotherhood of men, he 
overcame the world.* 

The Christian confession, presented to mankind to be the universal con¬ 
fession, is this: Jesus is our Savior who accomplished his task and ours; for 
every member of the humanity through which courses the power that is at 
the heart of it, actively depends upon that central accomplishment new- 
creative of the whole. 1 

1 See Biedermann, Dogmatik, secs. 814-16. 

* The Christian Reconstruction of Life, p. 214. 

1 Ibid., p. 215. 
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In this view many things which have been declared essential to Jesus 
disappear, and many things belonging to him which it is becoming customary 
to consider accidental and transitory are evidently essential. Everything 
which belonged to his task, even the most apparently trifling incident, or a 
superstition of his age which he shared and put to use, is of abiding value, 
because these things are of his task; in and from and against these he accom¬ 
plished himself.On the other hand, all that has been attributed to 

him which is not of his task no longer concerns us; for example, his alleged 
pre-existence, membership in the Trinity, place in a plan of salvation. 1 

The Christ of Mr. Dickinson’s faith is the heroic moral figure 
who, facing all the difficulties which any human being must face, 
nevertheless triumphed through the strength of his religious experi¬ 
ence. Fellowship with such a victorious spirit may give to us 
assurance of moral victory. “To accept the faith of Jesus is most 
real acceptance of faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is our Savior.” 1 

When we consider the content of these typical modem interpre¬ 
tations of the meaning of salvation, it becomes apparent that a 
being defined in terms of the Chalcedonian Christ could not do what 
is here required of a savior. It is absolutely indispensable to the 
efficiency of the saviorhood of Jesus from the point of view of these 
typical modem interests, that he should enter completely into the 
perplexing experiences which constitute the religious problem of 
the modem man. He must be a citizen of this world, rather than 
an alien from another world. The mere “human nature” of the 
traditional creeds is incompetent to express the psychological 
and ethical content which is indispensable, if Jesus is to enter as a 
vital transforming force into the religious experience of the modem 
man. Such doctrinal indifference to the earthly life of Jesus as 
is frankly confessed by Dr. Briggs 3 is impossible for the representa¬ 
tives of the revised Christology in Our day. These are concerned 
to find a saving insight into the problems of religion in the religious 

1 Ibid., p. 216. * Ibid., p. 249. 

* Note the significance of the following words: "Lives of Jesus Christ are really 
modem conceptions, which in some respects lead to false ideas of him. The New 
Testament leaves all those things that go to make up a biography in the background 
of his teaching and of his miracles of love; and thus makes him what he is and from 
the nature of the case must be, the Messiah and Savior, a mystery, a unique man, 
one apart from all men in a unique relation to God, his Father, in a sense peculiar to 
him alone” (The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 114). 
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experience of Jesus rather than in a unique mystery defined in more 
or less obscure terms by ecclesiastical councils. 

So far all is clear. Modem Christologies are eager to find in 
the character of the historical Jesus precisely those traits which are 
essential to furnish the soul with the spiritual insight and power 
needed to overcome the difficulties inherent in the acquirement 
of a vigorous faith. This leads us to the second main inquiry. 
What does historical criticism have to say as to the legitimacy of 
the interpretations of the person of Jesus demanded by modem 
faith? The theological significance of this inquiry will appear 
if we remind ourselves again that it has been felt doctrinally 
necessary to locate in the person of Jesus all that is essential to 
our salvation. The historical creeds declared that Jesus possessed 
precisely those divine powers which, according to the theory of 
salvation current at the time, were necessary to saviorhood. Those 
who express grave doubts as to the possibility of a historical 
verification of the items of the orthodox Christology seem to be 
confident that the traits affirmed to be essential to the modem con¬ 
ception of saviorhood are traits which the historical Jesus actually 
possessed. The tenability of this position must now occupy our 
attention. Can “modem” interpretations claim a greater his¬ 
torical accuracy than the traditional Christology ?‘ 

2 . THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The question as to the identity between the Christ of faith and 
the historical Jesus has become serious only since the perfection 
and general adoption of critical historical methods in the study of 
the New Testament. Theologians formerly were content with 
discovering to their satisfaction that the doctrinal statements of 
the New Testament concerning Christ confirmed their own christo- 
logical tenets. But with the growing recognition of the fact of 
development of belief in the period between the life of Jesus and 
the writing of the various New Testament books has come the desire 

z A suggestive account of the various ways in which interpreters during the past 
century have attempted to portray Jesus as a fundamentally modem man in his way 
of viewing the problems of life was given by Weinel in Jesus im neunzeknten Jakr- 
hundert , ist ed., 1903; translated into English by Allen P. Widgery, under the title, 
Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After (Edinburgh, 1914). 
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to test our conceptions of Jesus by the actual historical facts rather 
than by the interpretations of the significance of Jesus reflected in the 
apostolic and post-apostolic writings. Any modem interpretation 
of the person of Jesus which fails to take this problem seriously 
is justly liable to the reproach of theological subjectivism. How 
stands the case with the typical interpretations which we have 
cited? 

Schleiermacher, as is well known, selected the Fourth Gospel 
as the one which gives the most accurate picture of the historical 
Jesus. 1 In the stage of historical criticism which prevailed in his 
day, this is perhaps not to be wondered at. Still, the reasons for his 
preference seems to have been largely theological; for the Fourth 
Gospel depicts Jesus as the supremely God-conscious one, whereas 
in the Synoptics he is represented in terms of Jewish messianism. 
This messianism with its spectacular miraculous element seemed to 
Schleiermacher so artificial that he could not use it in his construc¬ 
tion of the character of the God-conscious one who is to command 
the worship of men. Moreover, Schleiermacher’s conclusions con¬ 
cerning the consciousness of the Christ of this Fourth Gospel are 
determined almost entirely by his dialectic of religion. Inspiring 
as is his account of the nature of Jesus, it is a construction of the 
religious imagination rather than the result of critical historical 
study. 

In the case of the Ritschlian Christology, we find a somewhat 
perplexing situation. It is true that this school of theology defi¬ 
nitely and emphatically insisted that the speculative methods which 
marked the work of the disciples of Schleiermacher and of Hegel 
should be abandoned in favor of an appeal to history. But the 
interest of the Ritschlians in the autonomy of faith led them to 
object just as strenuously to making faith dependent on the special¬ 
ized researches of historical critics, as they objected to making 
it dependent upon the dogmatic decrees of the church. While 
the emphasis upon the “Man Jesus” led naturally to the selection 
of the Synoptics as being closer to the historical facts, and while 
men like Hamack and Wendt have contributed much to our 

1 Das Leben Jcsu . Published in 1864 from notes taken by a student of a course 
given in 1832. 
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historical understanding of the life and teaching of Jesus, yet, 
so far as a Christology is concerned, all Ritschlians agree that 
faith rather than historical criticism must supply the details. 
Consequently, the Ritschlian has been able to proceed with aston¬ 
ishing little concern over the battles of historical criticism. In 
fact, it is the boast of Herrmann that he has discovered a pathway 
to faith which is completely independent of the results of historical 
criticism. “The proof of the historical reality of Jesus,” he 
declares, “for a believer rests always on the significance which the 
story of Jesus has gained for his life.” 1 Indeed, in his most recent 
publication, Herrmann calmly surveys the panic caused by current 
attempts to deny the historicity of Jesus entirely, and points out 
that the Ritschlian basis of faith is not in the least disturbed by 
this skepticism. He says: 

If anyone thinks to terrify us by declaring that the historical reality of 
the person [of Jesus] cannot be established by any human means, we answer: 
We have absolutely no need of any such assurance. On the contrary, in this 
very existing uncertainty we welcome an incontrovertible evidence that our 
salvation is found solely in the experiences in which we become certain of the 
compelling presence of God in our own life. 1 

Herrmann goes on to say that no historical criticism can forbid 
a man to put himself spiritually under the influence of the picture 
of Jesus found in the Gospels. If, as the practical result of this 
acquaintance with the Jesus of the Gospels, one experiences the 
transforming power of God, one has become certain of the main, 
thing, and can then be relatively indifferent to the results of histori¬ 
cal criticism. Although Herrmann does not explicitly admit it r 
this is really a frank confession that the Christ of faith need 
not be at all identical with the Jesus discovered by historical 
criticism. 

The Hegelian type of Christology has always moved in the 
realm of speculation with comparatively little concern as to the 
results of a historical study of the Gospels. Professor Royce 
frankly confesses that an idealistic Christology does not need to 

x Communion with God , Eng. transl., 2d ed., p. 226. 

1 Die rmt der Theologie verkniipfte Not der evangclischen Kirche und Hire Ueber- 
windung , p. 30. 
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come to any particular conclusions concerning the historical 
Jesus. 1 

As to the modem social interpretations of the significance of Jesus, 
we find that these, again, like other modem Christian ideals, are 
due to the pressure of modem moral and religious interests, rather 
than to an exact study of the data connected with the life of Jesus. 
For a time, indeed, it seemed as if the process of criticism might 
reveal to us behind the doctrinal statements of the New Testament 
the figure of one who was interested primarily in the social questions 
which are so vital to us. a But as historical criticism has proceeded, 
it has led many scholars to feel that it is probable that Jesus enter¬ 
tained an apocalyptic view of the course of history which puts 
miraculous deliverance in the foreground, and which is therefore 
not compatible with the ideal of social evolution so familiar to us. 
While it would be too much to say that the view of Schweitzer 
has come to be taken seriously by many scholars, nevertheless it 
is at present impossible for us to be historically certain that Jesus 
actually held the religious ideals which the advocates of the “social 
gospel” today demand. 

It is noticeable, moreover, that this social gospel is interested 
in the faith of Jesus rather than in his “person.” 1 We are to look 
for salvation to “the God and Father” of Christ, and to be saved 
by the presence in our life of the same divine presence which made 
the life of Jesus what it was. It is only by way of courtesy that 
this interpretation can be called a “ Christology” at all. The 
object of faith here is not a historical figure, but is rather the 

1 Cf. the following statement: “I have a right to decline and I actually do decline 
to express any opinion as to any details about the person and life of the founder [of 
Christianity]. For such an opinion the historical evidences are lacking, although it 
seems to me natural to suppose that the sayings and the parables which tradition 
attributed to the founder were the work of a single author, concerning whose life we 
probably possess some actually correct reports” (The Problem of Christianity , I, 
p. xxviii). 

1 Such was the general position of books like Seeley’s Ecce Homo (London, 1866), 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question , New York, 1907, Naumann’s Jesus 
als Volksmann (Gottingen, 1896), and Mathews’ The Social Teaching of Jesus (New 
York, 1897). 

j “To accept the faith of Jesus is most real faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is 
our Savior (Dickinson, op. cil. t p. 249). 
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invisible God or the spiritual ideal which dominated the life of 
Jesus. It is true that the vitality of this ethical-sodal interpreta¬ 
tion depends on the possibility of being sure that Jesus actually 
existed and met the sort of moral-social problems in which we today 
are interested. But the details of his experience may be very 
different from the details of ours. If only we can be sure of a moral 
fidelity and a spiritual positiveness which we can appreciate, 
Jesus may help us into the possibility of a similar moral and spiritual 
fidelity. Manifestly, this estimate of Jesus is capable of consider¬ 
able idealizing, and need not be very deeply concerned as to the 
detailed findings of historical criticism. 

In brief, it cannot be said that any of the typical Christologies 
which we have considered really come frankly to terms with the 
critical historical problem. It is assumed that the christological 
content demanded by religious faith is at least compatible with 
the findings of historical criticism; but the content of the char¬ 
acter of Jesus is actually derived from the religious ideals of living 
faith rather than from an exact exegesis. 

If, now, we turn away from these distinctly theological under¬ 
takings to the work of the historical scholars, what do we 
find? 

It was not so very long ago that men were writing the “Life 
of Jesus” with every confidence that such a biographical sketch 
could be drawn up on historical grounds. Gradually, however, 
this confidence has been disturbed by the seemingly incontro¬ 
vertible evidence that the gospel records are not at all concerned 
with questions of chronological succession, but are really religious 
tracts for the times. Whereupon, it was asserted that, even 
though we are not able to construct with accuracy the course of 
the outward life of Jesus, we can at least form a reliable concep¬ 
tion of his inner character. But little by little historical criti¬ 
cism has forced scholars to the conclusion that the interpretations 
of the inner character of Jesus in the Gospels are appreciations 
due partially to the religious convictions engendered in the 
Christian community during the period between the life of Jesus 
and the time when the Gospels were written. First criticism 
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came to treat the Fourth Gospel as a record of later christo- 
logical faith; and now the Synoptics are also being generally 
interpreted as utterances of the faith of the early community. 
How much of later theologizing was read back into the gospel 
records by their authors is a question which it is extremely diffic ult 
to answer. But the fact that the question is asked at all is signifi¬ 
cant. For it means that we have in the Gospels themselves the 
picture of the Christ of faith, rather than the record of the life of 
the historical Jesus. The early church was not at all interested 
in the historical Jesus as we today are. Men were looking to the 
exalted Christ, soon to appear in glory; and they looked back on 
the earthly life of their Lord in the light of this christological 
faith. 

We are thus led by the process of historical criticism to recog¬ 
nize that it is the Christ of faith whom we meet in the New Testa¬ 
ment writings just as truly as it is the Christ of faith who is set 
forth in the ecumenical creeds or developed by modern dissenting 
theologians. And it seems difficult to press with certainty very 
far back of this Christ of faith. Any attempt to get back of the 
New Testament faith will mean simply the substitution of the 
critic’s interpretation of Jesus for the interpretation given by 
John or by Paul or by Mark. The critic may, it is true, be furnished 
with data which make his reconstruction of the picture of Jesus 
seem more in accord with the facts than is the interpretation of 
someone else. But since practically all the information which we 
possess concerning Jesus is imbodied precisely in the documents 
which set forth the Christ of the evangelists’ faith, the reconstruc¬ 
tion undertaken by the critic must inevitably contain a large amount 
of conjecture; and conjecture is again dependent upon the critic’s 
own view of the probable course of historical development. 

This subjective influence is freely charged against liberal theo¬ 
logians by those who wish to retain a conservative Christology. 
For example, Loofs, in his recent book, What Is the Truth about 
Jesus Christ? repeatedly states that the presuppositions of liberal 
theologians prevent them from estimating accurately the data of 
the Gospels. He asserts that these prepossessions are responsible 
for all sorts of arbitrary views as to dates and authorship and 
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interpretation of New Testament writings. 1 * So, too, Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs declared: 

If they [i.e., the critical scholars] come to the Christ of the Bible with 
a priori theories which it is impossible to reconcile with the Christ of the Bible 
they cannot from the very nature of the case accept him. But such precon¬ 
ceptions are altogether uncritical, unscientific, and destructive of sound scholar¬ 
ship as well as of faith. 1 

But on the other hand, it seems to men trained in methods of 
historical criticism to be an indefensible prejudice which insists 
that we shall refuse to apply in the investigation of events narrated 
in Scripture the same canons of probability which are applied in 
the investigation of any other literature. For example, Stiskind, 
in a recent discussion of Troeltsch’s theology, 3 calls attention to 
the fact that the historian has to recognize that in all ancient 
literature narratives abound in supernatural explanations. To 
insist that the supernatural items in the New Testament shall be 
reverently accepted, while similar supernatural items in secular 
literature shall be rigorously subjected to criticism, is surely an 
evidence of prejudice quite as pronounced as is that of which Briggs 
and Warfield complain. 

Here, then, is the situation which confronts us. Historical 
analysis shows that the interpretations of Jesus which we have 
either in ancient or in modem times are expressions of faith, in 
which the believer attributes to Jesus those traits which are deemed 
by him to be essential to salvation. The persistent demand of 
such faith is to find in Jesus all those forces which are necessary 
for our salvation. The power of a Christology, however, depends 
on the conviction that the historical Jesus actually possessed the 
traits which the Christ of faith possesses. 

1 See especially the third lecture, entitled “The Liberal Jesus-Research and the 
Sources,” pp, 79-119. 

1 American Journal of Theology , XVI, No. 2 (April, 1914), p. 200. Compare the 
statement of Professor Warfield that to attempt to get back of the New Testament 
Christology to a more real historical Jesus “is not acute historical exposition, but the 
crassest kind of dogmatic imposition” ( American Journal of Theology , XV, No. 4 
[October, 1911], p. 556). 

3 Theologische Rundschau , VII, No. 1 (January, 1914), pp. 4 
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Now in the case of Christologies with which one does not agree 
one has no difficulty in showing that the doctrinal elements of 
which one disapproves come from a source other than the real 
person of Christ. If one is not a millenarian, one is likely to trace 
messianism to contemporary Judaism rather than to Jesus. If 
one is not a sacramentarian, one finds the emphasis on the con¬ 
ception of divine substance to be the product of the thinking of 
the Hellenic world. If one is a conservative, one discovers that 
the liberal estimates of Jesus are supplied by the modem Zeitgeist. 
The question which I wish to raise is whether every Christology, 
whatever its content, does not contain elements which cannot be 
traced to the historical at all. 

If this be admitted, the further question arises whether we are 
actually furthering the cause of a true interpretation of our religion 
if we continue to attempt to maintain that all the vital forces which 
enter into the salvation of men must be definitely located in the 
person of Jesus in order to be regarded as valid. Granting that 
messianism was of non-Christian origin, did it not prove itself 
to be a powerful agent in the Christian life of the first century? 
What if the Nicene doctrine is a Greek product? Is that any 
reason for denying its tremendous positive contribution to the 
Christian life of the church ? And if our own time is bringing to 
light new religious motives and forces, may we not welcome them 
without feeling obliged to make Jesus who lived and thought and 
spoke in terms of first-century life in Palestine sponsor for ideals 
which are demonstrably due to the exigencies of modem life ? 

Clearness and accuracy in our thinking must compel us to 
recognize that there are important subjective factors in any 
attempt to locate objectively in the person of the historical Jesus 
all the dynamic forces of the Christian life. A critical examination 
of almost any Christology will disclose the fact that an alleged 
christocentric theology is in reality dependent on broader founda¬ 
tions for its validity. What is apparently the simplest form of 
identification of the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus— 
viz., the insistence on the absolute objective truth of the New Testa¬ 
ment statements—requires for its validity a belief in such absolute 
accuracy of the New Testament writings as to make them different 
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in origin and character from all other literature . 1 Loofs, in defense 
of a conservative Christology, makes the bewildering statement: 
“First I shall have to show that nobody, relying on the supposition 
that Jesus was a purely human being, is able to write a really histori¬ 
cal life of Jesus; and secondly, I shall have to make it evident that 
this supposition itself, although necessary for scientific historical 
treatment of the subject, is yet a false one.’” In other words, 
we must adopt one hypothesis in order to get the historical truth; 
but we must adopt a precisely opposite hypothesis in order to 
discover religious truth. There is evidently here abundant room 
for subjective judgments. D. W. Forrest, in his book The Christ 
of History and of Experience, urges the positive contribution of a 
spiritual expectancy bom of faith in the problem of discovering 
the truth about Jesus. He, like Loofs, seems to suggest that the 
verdict of such faith is to be received as evidence concerning 
historical facts, thus making good the deficiencies of mere historical 
investigation . 3 Of course, in case of disagreement between inter¬ 
preters, on this hypothesis, the primary question would be concern¬ 
ing the comparative validity of the two kinds of “faith” which were 
responsible for the differing judgments. And the very fact of 
disagreement would indicate that something more than the per¬ 
sonality of Jesus was making its impression and expressing itself 
in religious valuations. 

The trend in critical scholarship is toward a distinct recognition 
of this inevitable subjective element. Wobbermin, for example, 
proposes a distinction between Histone and Gesckichte.* The 
Jesus of Historic must, of course, be discovered by historical 
criticism. But our faith does not base itself on this mere historische 

1 Dr. Briggs, for example, prefaces his discussion of The Fundamental Faith with 
a statement that the apostles and their associates were endowed by the Holy Spirit 
with especial powers and divine authority to interpret accurately the content of 
Christian faith; see The Fundamental Faith , p. i. 

9 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ f p. 85. 

3 “Now the historic personality of Christ is, like Christianity itself, an indubitable 
fact. The only question is, What kind of a fact is it ? The answer to that which any 
man gives will be in accordance with his moral insight” (The Christ of History and of 
Experience , p. 320). 

4 Gesckichte und Historic in der Religionswissenschaft (Tubingen: Mohr, 1911). 
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character. It rests rather on the geschichlliche figure of Christ 
which has been such a spiritual power in human history. This 
geschichlliche Christ is an objective reality, capable of supplying 
the content which religious faith demands. But Wobbermin 
distinctly declares that we should not identify the Christ of Ge- 
schichte with the Jesus of Historic; for in the latter are some items 
of merely temporary significance, which we cannot today appre¬ 
ciate positively. He criticizes Kahler for such an identification, on 
the ground that not everything which the historical Jesus did or 
said passed into Christian history with spiritual power. 1 He 
believes that the essentials of the work of Jesus are to be seen in 
his ethical purpose of love, his identity of will with God, and his 
resurrection and exaltation. 1 Herrmann, so Wobbermin feels, 
has unduly reduced the content of a Christology, by omitting the 
resurrection.* If Kahler has been too objective, Herrmann has 
been too subjective. But this evidently raises the entire problem 
of the nature of that subjective process which constructs a Christ 
of faith which shall avowedly not be in all points identical with the 
Jesus of history. Wobbermin believes he has discovered a sound 
principle, by asking what aspects of the life and work of Jesus 
actually passed into subsequent history with power. If we can 
discover these, we have the essentials of Christological faith. 
But, as Beth points out, 4 Wobbermin has not been able to avoid 
the influence of modem interests. For example, he says nothing 
about the miraculous aspects of the person and work of Christ, 
although in Christian history miracles have been quite as essential 
in the interpretation of the significance of Christ as have some of 
the factors which Wobbermin explicitly mentions. In short, the 
appeal to Gesckichte turns out, after all, to include the consultation 
of modem religious interests; and it is doubtful whether Wob¬ 
bermin can claim as great objectivity for his method of determin¬ 
ing the content of Christology as would appear from his analysis 
of the problem. 

A frank recognition of the fact that vital faith demands a 
content which cannot be located in toto in the person of Jesus 

* Ibid., p. 22. * Ibid., p. 23. > Ibid., pp. 23, 35, 39- 

4 Theologische Rundschau, XV, No. i (January, 1912), p. 12. 
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appeared in Bousset’s address at the Congress of Liberal Religion 
at Berlin in 1910. 1 Recognizing the uncertainties connected with 
the critical determination of the exact historical facts concerning 
Jesus, and recognizing also the fact that faith insis ts on locating in 
Jesus those spiritual forces which it demands for a vigorous reli¬ 
gious life, Bousset suggests that we may do justice both to the 
supreme significance of Jesus for our religious life and to the 
demands of honesty by recognizing that in any Christology Jesus 
becomes the “symbol” of the divine power which redeems us. 
But since a symbol illustrates spiritual reality rather than demon¬ 
strates it, we seek the ultimate grounds of religion in that which 
lies behind the symbol. For Bousset religion is an inevitable and 
persistent attempt of mankind to attach spiritual life to some 
absolute and eternal reality. This attempt is worked out in 
history, and thus is most effectively expounded in terms of histori¬ 
cal revelation.. But notwithstanding the great changes in human 
history, and the disturbing effects of criticism, religion persists. 
If we anchor our faith in this universal rational fact of human life, 
we need not fear the results of criticism. Even in the improbable 
event of such an outcome of historical criticism as would make 
it doubtful whether there ever was any such a man as the Gospels 
describe, “faith would still abide, for it rests on its own eternal 
foundation. Moreover, the picture of Jesus given in the Gospels 
would abide; and although it would in that case be regarded as 
a great imaginative picture, nevertheless this very work of the 
imagination would have eternal symbolic significance.”* Bousset 
would thus have us recognize the immense importance of the sub¬ 
jective creations of religious thought, and would affirm that power 
is given to any religion when the figure of its founder or of its 
reformer is thus idealized, so that the eternal ideas of religious 
faith become concrete and capable of effective practical con¬ 
sequences in history. 

A similar interpretation of Christology was set forth by 
Troeltsch, but with the unequivocal recognition of the fact that 

1 “Die Bedeutung der Person Jesu ftir den Glauben.” Fttnfter Weltkongress 
flir freies Christentum und religiosen Fortschritt, Berlin, 5 bis 10 August, 1910. 
ProtokoU der Verhandlungen , I. Band, pp. 291-305. 

* Ibid., p. 305. 
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when once the person of Jesus is viewed as a “symbol,” rather 
than as the realistically objective creative source of Christianity, 
it is impossible any longer to retain a christocentric theology. 1 
This logical conclusion he reinforces by the historical fact that into 
Christianity in its early days many factors other than those derived 
from Jesus found a place and exercised a creative influence. 9 
Moreover, Troeltsch’s own philosophy of religion enables him to 
appeal to a “religious a priori” as the eternal anchor for religious 
assurance. He has thus actually grown away from the sense of 
need of a christocentric theology. Nevertheless, such is the 
elasticity of the idea of a “symbol,” that he is able to make con¬ 
crete the content of faith in terms which harmonize fairly well 
with the church’s confession of faith. 

The above survey of the problem of the relation of the Christ 
of faith to the historical Jesus suggests that we are now be ginning 
to pass through a reconstruction of our Christology which will 
bring it into harmony with some of the other reconstructions in 
theology which have been made. The analogy between the prob¬ 
lem which we have been discussing and the problem of the nature 
of the Bible is suggestive. The older theologians attempted to 
find explicitly in the Bible the entire content of Christian faith, 
and indeed, to find it expressed in eternal form. But as critical 
examination of both the Bible and the nature of faith progressed, 
it became evident that as a matter of fact other factors besides 
the Bible inevitably enter into religious thinking and condition 
the results. When once this is recognized, it is possible to cease 
attempting to make the Bible teach everything which the modem 
theologian wishes to affirm. Men can let the Bible speak for itself, 
and utter its message honestly. The result has been that we are 
now in a position to ascertain truthfully exactly what the Bible 
contains, and to use it honestly. It cannot be said that the prac¬ 
tice of forced exegesis has entirely disappeared; but we are more 
and more abandoning the method of the scribes. With the aban¬ 
donment of this method comes the possibility of a more accurate 

1 Die Bcdeulung dtr Geschichttichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben (Ttlbiogen: Mohr, 
1911). 

* Ibid., pp. is, 23. 
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understanding of the actual historical evolution of our religious 
faith. Thus we are seeing a rewriting of our theology and a revision 
of our methods of religious education. 

The present trend in christological discussion is in the direction 
of a similar honesty of attitude with reference to Jesus. Just as 
there has been much forced exegesis of the Bible, so there has been 
much forced interpretation of the significance of Jesus. At present, 
it is generally true that only those types of theology which hold 
to the exclusive conception of revelation are retaining unchanged 
the traditional doctrine of Christ. As we have seen, it is char¬ 
acteristic of Protestantism generally to attempt to formulate the 
doctrine of Christ in such a way as to make room for both the 
demands of a distinctly modern religious consciousness and the 
possible fluctuations in opinion concerning historical facts. As 
over against the traditional position, this seems like a “reduced” 
Christology, to use Dr. Sanday’s expressive term. And if we must 
continue to find in the verifiable traits of the historical Jesus all 
that faith needs to affirm faith will inevitably be made poorer by 
the more cautious and critical attitude of modem scholarship. 
If, however, just as we have done in the case of the Bible, we 
recognize the wider sources of our religious history and the broader 
scope of a providential historical development, we may still con¬ 
tinue positively to affirm all that a vital religious faith requires 
without feeling compelled to validate the entire content by explicit 
reference to the person of Christ. If once this broader conception 
of the nature of Christianity shall come to prevail, we shall be in a 
position to find out honestly the real significance of Jesus for our 
faith and to construct a doctrinal statement in the person of 
Jesus compatible with historical accuracy. But to attempt to 
locate everything which modem faith affirms leads to serious con¬ 
fusion as soon as it is clearly seen that there is any considerable 
difference between the demands of living faith and the ascertainable 
facts concerning the historical Jesus. 
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NIETZSCHE’S SERVICE TO CHRISTIANITY 


EDWIN DODGE HARDIN 
Groton, New York 


At first thought the phrase sounds paradoxical and preposterous. 
Can any conceivable service have been rendered to Christianity by 
the apostle of individualism, by the author of Antichrist, by the 
man who inexorably and pitilessly subjected every moral proposi¬ 
tion cherished by society to the most searching scrutiny and found 
reasons, ample and satisfactory to his own mind, for rejecting most 
of them? Before his own death Nietzsche had the somewhat 
uncommon privilege of seeing his doctrines received, rather, seized 
with avidity, by many, and of being able to foresee in some measure 
how influential they were destined to become. More than a decade 
has passed since he died, and his philosophy is still making headway. 
Some of his characteristic ideas have been welcomed by men of 
action on both sides of the Atlantic who find in them a sufficient 
excuse for themselves, if not an argument strong enough to con¬ 
vince society, for some of their relentless and unscrupulous methods 
of acquiring and using wealth and power. The gospel of superman 
has made affinity with capable and self-willed men. Nietzsche’s 
teachings came at such a time as would warrant their remarkable 
acceptability and spread. Society had begun to weary of the plati¬ 
tudes of a morality which was wearing thin in spots, and was ready 
to receive any ideas or system that might give a new outlook upon 
life. In novelty and originality Nietzsche amply met the demand, 
and we are witnessing the strange spectacle of the popularity of the 
striking characteristics in the philosophy of a man who steadfastly 
despised the acclamations of the populace. Does this presage good 
for Christianity ? Or must it be the pious duty of every believer 
in religion to renounce Friedrich Nietzsche and all his works? 

When the momentous task is undertaken of adding to the 
calendar of the saints one who is deemed worthy of the honor, in 
opposition to those who have been chosen to emphasize the merits 
of the candidate, a man of large scholarship and critical mind is 
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appointed to the important office of devil’s advocate. It is his 
duty, as his significant title suggests, to bring to light any flaws in 
the candidate’s claim to sainthood and to throw all possible objec¬ 
tions in the way of his canonization. If his efforts prove to be 
unavailing the candidate is eventually crowned as saint with the 
added luster that comes from the vindication of his merits against 
all assaults. Nietzsche may justly be regarded as a sort of devil’s 
advocate in the case of Christianity. Its implacable and uncom¬ 
promising foe, his very hostility serves the stimulating purpose of 
compelling Christianity to reveal what merits it possesses and to 
show such virtues as will stand the most searching and merciless 
criticism. And Nietzsche, like some of the philosophers who 
repudiated the Christian religion in the first centuries of its course, 
is a foeman worthy of Christianity’s steel. He is not such a one 
as can lightly be dismissed on the ground that his reasoning is but 
the extravagances of a moral pervert, for it is the testimony of all 
who knew him that his life was singularly lofty and above reproach. 
That last and unworthy weapon of controversialists, the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, would be futile against Nietzsche. His arguments 
may fall, but he does not fall with them. And in all candor we 
cannot get away from the fact that when he flashes the searchlight 
of his critical mind upon some things which we have commonly 
held to be true simply because we have not gone to the trouble of 
investigating them, he sometimes exposes weaknesses which were 
entirely unsuspected. If he has done nothing else, Nietzsche has 
made men think, and that in itself is worth much. He forbids us 
to take things for granted. He has compelled us to weigh anew 
moral values which we thought were established for all time and 
to make the disconcerting discovery that through the wear of ages 
some of these values may have become fictitious. Aeroplanes rise 
best against the wind, and if Christianity has any motive power at 
all it rises today as of old to its loftiest heights on the headwind of 
criticism, hostility, and even persecution. The attitude toward it 
of a man of the intellectual caliber of Nietzsche cannot but be tonic 
in its effects. Organized Christianity may be suffering from a lack 
of soul-searching and stimulating criticism. When Nietzsche 
assails truths that were thought impregnable, brings into question 
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nearly every social and moral idea that has received the sanction of 
time, and casts doubt upon things which men have taken for 
granted, he is doing religion the wholesome service of shaking it, 
sometimes, it must be admitted, with unnecessary roughness, out 
of a slumber that may be as harmful as it is pleasant. Indeed, is 
he not thereby doing what the prophets of Israel did to arouse a 
comfortably complacent generation ? They did it in their zeal for 
the Lord of Hosts; he has done it driven by his own remorseless 
convictions, but both accomplished practically the same end. 

If Nietzsche was pitiless toward others in some of their ideas 
and manner of life he was yet more so to himself. He made Zoro¬ 
aster exhort his disciples to spare neither him nor themselves. 
Believing a certain line of reasoning to be true and a certain course 
of conduct the one to travel, Nietzsche set himself resolutely to 
follow both to their logical conclusion regardless of the consequences 
to himself or to anyone else. His break with Christianity was a 
momentous and irrevocable step. He was not the kind of man to 
cast away the faith of his fathers and of his early years on a mere 
whim. His study of the classic civilizations convinced him by a 
line of reasoning, unacceptable perhaps to most minds but sufficient 
and cogent for him, that the Christian religion had proved a hin¬ 
drance to real human progress and was therefore an enterprise to be 
repudiated and denounced. Upon premises, questionable, to say 
the least, to many, but nevertheless presenting some show of plausi¬ 
bility, Nietzsche built up from history two standards of human 
conduct, calling the one the “master-morality” of the free and 
independent men who have at all times constituted the small 
minority in society, and the other the “slave-morality” developed 
by the great bulk of humanity who are deficient and feeble in body 
and mind and whom he regards as the legitimate instruments and 
even, should the necessity arise, victims of their rightful masters. 
To men of the class of masters pity and its kindred emotions, far 
from being virtues, are vices to be resolutely suppressed. To what 
purpose are these debilitating feelings? Nietzsche asks. They 
serve no higher end than on the one hand of prolonging the suffer¬ 
ings of the underlings whose existence at best is a poor and inade¬ 
quate affair and who were better exterminated as summarily as 
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possible, especially if it becomes evident that they can render no 
more service to their superiors, and on the other hand of prejudicing 
the judgment and impairing the will of those who yield to them. 
In the Christian religion Nietzsche sees the slave-morality run riot. 
In the sentiments of pity, humility, patience, brotherhood, rever- 
A 1 *’** K " J ence, and their like he finds the marks of slaves who have empha- 
rtXjM sized these qualities as having been most serviceable to them in 
their struggle for existence. And it is the survival of these qualities 
. J and the insistence upon them that are responsible, he maintains, 
- j for the sure decadence that he detects in society today, a decadence 
w y c j 1 revea i s itself in the spread of democracy, which he abhors, 
and in the prevalence of philistinism in the arts, which offends his 
soul. Christianity is largely to blame for all this, and he will have 
none of it. To Nietzsche the Sermon on the Mount is anathema. 


What possible service can this sort of thing render to Chris¬ 
tianity ? it may naturally be asked. Of direct service of course there 
is none. But indirectly the benefit may be great. This consists not 
alone in the fact that such conclusions as Nietzsche reaches furnish 


a startling background against which the accepted worth of the 
Christian religion shines with intensified light. If merely a con¬ 
trasting background were sought Christianity could find many 
such without having recourse to Nietzsche’s philosophy. But in 
the fearless logic with which Nietzsche drives his reasoning to the 
bitter end we find the intrepid spirit of an intellectual hero who 
incites us to follow the same method unhesitatingly and boldly in 
the teachings and practice of the Christian religion. Christianity 
has seldom been thought out or lived out to. its logical conclusion. 
In each age a few select spirits have attempted this and have par¬ 
tially succeeded—and have usually received for their pains the 
silent disregard or the open hostility of their fellows. One alone 
thought religion out and lived it out to its logical conclusion, and 
he died on a cross. May it not be that many of the ills from which 
society suffers and for which Nietzsche held Christianity in part 
at least responsible are due less to the fact that Christian principles 
and morals exist at all than to the fact that they have not been 
lived enough? The Christianity which Nietzsche attacks is an 
incomplete, hesitating, illogical movement, most of whose followers 
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are afraid to see it through to the finish. We fear the latent possi¬ 
bilities of the faith that we confess, and accordingly we are diligent 
to refrain from being unduly and perhaps painfully consistent. A 
thoroughgoing, logical, and fearless living of the religion of Christ 
on the part of many would be highly illuminating as a social 
experiment if nothing else. 

It is perhaps as the creator of superman that Nietzsche is best 
known. He draws the picture of a future social condition in which 
a few strong men, having lived down what he regards as the per¬ 
verted morality of today, shall be the guiding influence of the rest 
of mankind. Their value to society will have become recognized, 
and accordingly they will be given places of power and direction. 
False notions of altruism and of responsibility to their inferiors will 
have no place in their thoughts. While incidentally and even 
inevitably conferring benefit upon society by their dominion which 
will be wise and strong, they themselves will be the sufficient justi¬ 
fication of their ascendency. Untroubled by the religious phan¬ 
tasies and the moral scruples of their inferiors, they will become 
themselves the creators of new moral values. Contrary to the idea 
of those who have failed to apprehend Nietzsche’s conception of 
superman, these superior beings will be neither gross and self- 
indulgent beasts nor refined devils. The superman will be hard 
and remorseless toward his inferiors, but he will be equally hard 
and remorseless toward himself. He will find the joy of life in 
struggle against hardships and in the glad sense of dominion. 
Freed from all incumbrance of conscience and debilitating sense of 
sin he will welcome all that life has to offer and go unhesitatingly 
toward the universal goal of annihilation with a blithe and unre¬ 
gretting spirit. In this particular Nietzsche differs essentially 
from Schopenhauer, whose disciple he was at first. Schopenhauer 
preaches the doctrine of passive resignation to the inevitable sorry 
scheme of things. While Nietzsche’s superman will entertain no 
illusions about indeterminism or free-will or immortality, he will 
rejoice in his strength, seize with avidity the present moment, and 
fall fighting to the last. 

Nietzsche himself exemplified as long as he could the gospel of 
superman that he preached. His life until near the end was a 
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gallant fight against physical hardship. A sufferer for many years 
from severe ailments, he brought his indomitable will to bear upon 
his condition and for a time actually willed himself into a measure 
of health. Without God and without hope beyond the life which 
now is, he evolved and lived a strange optimism that cannot but 
compel our admiration. And, more eloquently than his Joyful 
Wisdom, his Thus Spake Zoroaster, and his Will to Power, he 
proclaimed in his own character the power and worth of human 
personality. For this we must thank him. In this we find an 
antidote to the present-day tendency to sink the individual in the 
multitude, to subordinate men to institutions, and to give undue 
value to mediocrity. And in this too we find a gospel which has 
much in common with the spirit of Christianity. For while Chris¬ 
tianity insists upon an altruism which Nietzsche altogether repu¬ 
diated, it also proclaims in no uncertain terms the inestimable 
worth of the individual man and sees for him vast and glorious 
possibilities. Christ’s message was unquestionably social, but he 
sought the regeneration of society through the regeneration of the 
individual. His distinctive teachings were to individuals and not 
to masses of men, and to individuals he committed the fortunes of 
the cause to which he devoted his life. Moreover in Nietzsche’s 
idea of superman we can see a principle which is not so foreign 
to Christian thought as at first it might seem to be. Nothing 
of course could be more unlike and contradictory than on the 
one hand the dominion of superman founded upon the most 
inexorable egoism and on the other the kingdom of heaven whose 
law is love. But in both we see an expectation of better things 
and a motive for hopeful effort. Christianity believes the best is 
yet to be, and Nietzsche, traveling by a strange and altogether 
different road, reaches a similar destination and unconsciously 
confirms the age-long earnest expectation of humanity which 
has found its satisfying and perfect fulfilment in the word of 
Christ. 

We are to thank Nietzsche for his stem insistence upon what he 
regards as reality. He discovers in the conventions and sentiments 
prevalent in society much that is superficial and false. He thinks 
he finds the modem world in hopeless idolatry to the fetish of 
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democracy and its underlying doctrine of the essential equality of 
men. In his opinion the watchword of eighteenth-century revolu¬ 
tionism has been reiterated too long. He regards democracy as an 
evil dream and an enterprise that must eventually and justly fail 
because he believes in the essential inequality of men. To Nietzsche 
the first proposition of our Declaration of Independence would be 
an absurdity. Though living as we do in a social atmosphere 
impregnated with democratic ideas, sentiments, and even senti¬ 
mentalities, we cannot help feeling the force of Nietzsche’s judg¬ 
ment. Are men equal ? Are our political and social institutions, 
built upon that assumption, really working out well ? And how 
much are the praises of democracy the result of unthinking preju¬ 
dice ? Hypocrisy and even self-delusion can prevail in politics as 
easily as in religion. Self-d6lysion Nietzsche held to be the unpar¬ 
donable sin, and for hypocrisy, Save as an instrument in the hands 
of his superman that he mi gh t use in the working out of his designs, 
he entertained a most cordial detestation. His teaching had for 
its supreme purpose the tearing away of the veils which hide 
realities. He sought to steel men’s souls against the fear which 
made them shrink from gazing upon actualities, be they never so 
repulsive. He frankly admits that many can never dominate this 
fear and that to them reality is an appalling and petrifying Medusa’s 
head. But as for him he keeps right on in his self-appointed task of 
destroying what he holds to be illusions, uncaring what the effect 
will be upon the many, in fact rejoicing in their abject confusion, 
and addressing himself to the few minds with strength enough to 
bear his doctrine. It is a far cry from Nietzsche to Christ, yet in 
the German philosopher’s bold love for reality and scorn for self- 
delusion and hypocrisy we cannot but see something that reminds 
us of the attitude of Him who had no possible common ground with 
the Pharisees and who uttered the denunciations of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew. In his notion of what reality is Nietzsche 
may have been, indeed in some cases doubtless was, himself the 
victim of self-delusion, but in his faithful and steadfast purpose 
to discover it at whatever cost we catch here and there at least a 
gleam from the surpassing glory of Him who came to bear supreme 
witness to the truth. 
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Some years before Nietzsche’s death his bodily infirmities 
increased and were accompanied by insanity. The apostle of 
superman succumbed to the weakness of human flesh, and from his 
darkened mind was dissipated the consciousness of the will to 
power. The intrepid philosopher of ruthless independence became 
helpless and wholly dependent upon the compassion and care of 
others. And Friedrich Nietzsche, who had despised pity and com¬ 
passion as infirmities to be suppressed, by an irony of fate lived to 
see the day when he him self became the object of these peculiarly 
Christian virtues. 

“Galilean, thou hast conquered!” 
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But there are signs of the coining of a new day for foreign mis¬ 
sions, when a wiser, because more generous and less timid, policy 
will prevail. One of the gratifying things about recent reports 
from the mission field is the frank and cordial expression on the 
part of many missionaries of their appreciation of the value of the 
higher criticism as an aid to evangelization. Against many of the 
attacks of non-Christians it is found to afford a complete defense. 1 
And as we read in one of the reports: “The activity and unrest of 
theological thought in the West is already powerfully affecting 
many minds in other lands, and probably not many years will have 
passed before the free spirit of oriental Christians will find expres¬ 
sion in views of truth and adaptations of Christian doctrine which 
may perhaps startle, and even for a time pain, their teachers.” 
Such things necessarily belong to a time of transition; moreover, 
they are always the nobler spirits who choose the privations of the 
wilderness-journey for the sake of freedom and a place they can 
call their own, rather than to be fed to the full in the house of their 
bondage. And then, as Professor Cairns reminds us, it is out of 
new emergencies that new faith is always bom. 2 

If it be asked whether it is a new faith—a new kind of faith, 
that is—a new religion, or simply a “new theology of the old faith,” 
that is called for in the present situation, the answer is that that 
remains to be seen. It is a serious question to what extent we can 
have the “old-time religion” without the old-time theology. Reli¬ 
gion is not in the first instance the product of theology, to be sure; 
rather is theology the product of religion. But it is no mere by¬ 
product; it is produced for a purpose, viz., to guide religious adjust¬ 
ment for the sake of controlling religious experience. Consequently 
some of the more radical changes in theology have a very practical 

x Report of the World Missionary Conference , ipio, H, 262-63; IV, 200-204. 

*Ibid. t IV, 215. 
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significance, for better or for worse, in relation to religious experi¬ 
ence. If our new theology has resulted from such an elimination 
of the old and addition of the new that a difference is made in the 
objects and manner and results of our prayer, then in some real 
sense we have changed our religion. In turning now from the 
critical to the constructive part of our discussion we must deal with 
such changes as appear most imperative in theology, leaving it to 
be determined, as we proceed, to what extent these carry with them 
a change in religion. 

It has been intimated that before the missionary message can be 
expected to win the modem critical, scientific, reality-loving world, 
it must be rid of the reproach of the old supernaturalism, the old 
evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy. But mere negation is not 
enough. This has been the great reason for the non-evangelistic 
character of most religious liberalism hitherto, and of its failure 
to convert and inspire the world: its message has been predomi¬ 
nantly negative. The old Christianity was positive and vital; we 
must conserve for our new age, if we can, the vital essence of 
Christian supernaturalism, of Christian evangelicalism, and of 
Christian orthodoxy. 

First, then, let us inquire whether the religion for the world— 
which must be rational, not unscientific—can find room for a new 
Christian supernaturalism. “Miracle is the dearest child of faith” 
—and why ? Not because of any difficulty it may make for scien¬ 
tific understanding, but because it is an event within human expe¬ 
rience which can be interpreted as in a special sense the direct and 
immediate product of the divine purposive activity, and thus a 
sign of the divine presence. This is the essential definition of 
miracle, rather than that which makes it consist in a breach of 
cosmic law and order. Miracle is special providence, revelation. 
It is thus essential to vital religion. Unless there are events within 
our knowledge to which we can point as the purposive acts of God, 
and unless such events may possibly take place within our own 
experience, it does not matter much what kind of religion we have: 
it is as if there were no God. 

This is not meant as a defense of the view that arbitrary or 
magical changes in the order of natural events, such as would defeat 
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man’s purpose to understand the world he lives in, have taken place, 
or ever will take place. It is not meant that we are asked to admit 
as authentic history anything, even in the life of Jesus, which is not 
intelligible and probable in the light of practically unquestioned 
human experience. We deem it probable that he was a more than 
ordinarily successful faith-healer, but it is not even works of this 
sort that have the greatest revelation-value, or are most clearly 
miraculous, supernatural, according to the new Christian super¬ 
naturalism. The great miracle of the Christian religion is what 
God accomplished in the spiritual life of Jesus, and what he accom¬ 
plishes in the lives of the disciples of Jesus. Regeneration, sancti¬ 
fication, enduement with power through the Spirit of God—these 
are the true and constant miracles of our religion. 

It may be said that the history of religion is the record of a 
prolonged series of religious experiments, made with a view to 
learning what kind of miracles actually do take place, or, in other 
words, what sort of prayer is uniformly—and therefore really — 
answered. That will be the final religion which is able to arrive 
at a universally valid induction on this point. We believe that in 
the essentially Christian attitude of persistent religious dependence 
for moral renewal there is the true prayer which is always answered, 
so that in essential Christianity, with its experience of this spiritual 
miracle, we have reached finality—not the end of development, but 
eternal validity—in religion. 

But can this supematuralism be maintained philosophically? 
We believe it can. As Driesch and other neo-vitalists are enabling 
us to see more clearly than before, the phenomena of even physical 
life are not to be explained, without remainder, in terms of chemi¬ 
cal and mechanical law; the biological or physiological organizes 
mechanism into its service, indeed, but it is essentially teleological, 
supermechanical. In consciousness we see this Sian vital —to use 
Bergson’s term—this creative life-power, in still higher form, or¬ 
ganizing not only inorganic but also organic processes into the 
service of its ends; this psychical reality we may speak of as 
superphysical or even superphysiological. But in the life of the 
human spirit, with its power of creating ideals and creatively 
striving for their realization, subduing not only the mechanical 
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but the life of subconscious impulse and mere desire to the re¬ 
quirements of the ideal, we have a still higher form of creative 
activity; if we consent to equate nature with the universe in so 
far as it is of a lower order of creative activity, qualitatively, 
than this which is distinctively human, we may call this last 
supernatural. In the spiritual life, as Eucken virtually maintains, 
we have the presence and creative activity of the supernatural. 
Indeed, this term may be applied, in a sense, to all free human 
activity. The spiritual life of man is not reducible, without 
remainder, even to psychological law; habitual psychoses—which 
the laws of psychology describe—are freely readjusted by a creative 
principle, adequately to deal with which we need the point of view 
which Eucken calls noological, that of the free activity of spirit, 
as distinguished from the psychological, which deals with the pre¬ 
determined. But, once more, when man, through a spiritual adjust¬ 
ment to a superhuman Spiritual Power or Being, experiences a new 
increment of power in his spiritual life, a moral uplift which is to be 
referred, inductively, to his religious relationship and that religious 
Object for its adequate explanation, this is the highest type of 
creative activity that we know. It is not only supernatural, as, 
in some sense, the spiritual always is; it is also superhuman, 
miraculous, the immediate creative activity of God. This is the 
miracle of which we need not remain in doubt, for we may experi¬ 
ence it within our own lives. 

This view has some points of agreement with the position taken 
by Bushnell in his Nature and the Supernatural, but it is not identi¬ 
cal with his view. He maintained, indeed, that all free human 
action is supernatural; but the point toward which his argument is 
directed is a defense of the possibility of such marvelous events as 
are related in the Gospels. “We require,” he says, “to be certified 
that the miracles reported are facts. This done, Christianity, as a 
supernatural revelation of God, is established.” 1 His view of the 
supernatural activity of God is accordingly that it is similar to, 
and co-ordinate with, the supernatural activity of man. But there 
are several difficulties which must be encountered by any such 
theory. In the first place, there would be this difference between 

1 Nature and the Supernatural (ed. x886), p. 333. 
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this supposed supernatural activity of God and the supernatural 
activity of man, in so far as they are thought of as co-ordinating 
mechanical processes in new ways, that while the human action on 
the mechanical is mediated through the biological, the supposed 
divine action would apparently be entirely unmediated. Again, 
while we are constantly witnessing the supernatural activity of 
man, this co-ordinate supernatural activity of God does not come 
within our observation. Whatever may be said of God’s action in 
the life of man, we see no unmediated action of God in the world of 
nature below man. True, if certain of the events recorded in the 
Gospels are accepted as authentic history, they might conceivably 
be interpreted as supernatural acts of God, but whether those 
recorded events actually took place is the exact matter of dispute. 
A theory which finds its only basis in that which is to be based upon 
the theory itself is neither well founded nor a good foundation. 

Our view, as distinct from Bushnell’s, is that the supernatural 
activity of God is not co-ordinate with man’s but superordinate. 
The supernatural activity of God is in and through the super¬ 
natural activity of man, which again is through the psychical or 
superphysical. This, again, in so far as it is directed toward the 
co-ordination of mechanical processes, is always through the bio¬ 
logical or supermechanical. There is then a hierarchy of realities, 
each characterized by creative activity, but related to the others as 
follows: the mechanical subordinated to the biological, or physio¬ 
logical, the physiological to the psychological, the psychological to 
the nodlogical (the human supernatural), and the nodlogical to the 
theological, or God (the superhuman supernatural). On this view 
the only miracles that we know anything about are the works of 
God within the life of the human spirit. 

Does this new supematuralism mean a new religion? To a 
cer tain extent it does. It means that there will be eliminated from 
religious experience the distress that comes from the failure of 
efforts after the unattainable. Special providences and direct 
answers to prayer will not be looked for outside the realm of the 
human spirit. Such scattered instances as might seem to be such 
will be interpreted as coincidences. In some sense, then, the new 
supematuralism will mean a new religion. But, on the other hand, 
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it is the Christlike quality of life that will be sought through a 
Christlike attitude toward a Christlike God. The religion will 
therefore be essentially Christian. But a religion which is at once 
both new and Christian must be properly designated as a new 
Christianity. The supematuralism which we have just described 
is therefore rightly designated as the new Christian supematuralism. 

Our next inquiry must be as to whether a thoroughly rational— 
and so possibly universal—religion can find room for a new Chris¬ 
tian evangelicalism. The Christian gospel has always been a mes¬ 
sage of salvation from sin and its consequences, through faith in 
God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. Our problem is whether, 
within the limits of scientific (rational and empirical) religion, there 
is room for this Christian gospel in vitality and power. Since we 
are especially concerned with salvation from sin and its conse¬ 
quences, it will be well to begin by indicating the general relation 
of morality to the other universal human interests. 

The universal human interests are perhaps seven: the hygienic, 
the economic, the social, the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral, 
and the religious. 1 A spiritual life is one in which the spiritual 
interests are properly co-ordinated with each other as ultimate 
ends, the others being regarded as means rather than as ends. The 
spiritual interests are the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral, the 
religious, and the social, in so far as one’s fellows are viewed as ends 
rather than as means. Ultimately the hygienic and economic are 
to be viewed as means to the realization of the spiritual interests as 
represented by the ideals of universal human well-being and 
brotherhood (social), knowledge of the truth (scientific), contem¬ 
plation of the beautiful (aesthetic), perfection of character and 
conduct (moral), and fellowship with God (religious). Now the 
spiritual interests, while co-ordinate in the sense that they are all 
legitimate elements of the ultimate end, are also related to each 
other in other ways. The scientific, for example, is not only an 
end, but a necessary means to the realization of all the other inter¬ 
ests. The aesthetic not only has a content co-ordinate with the 

‘For this classification I am indebted to Professors A. W. Small and C. R. 
Henderson. Professor Henderson’s list differs from that of Professor Small in making 
the moral and the religious distinct interests. 
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others, but, in so far as any activity comes to be an end rather than 
a means to other ends, it passes over into the aesthetic; work, when 
interesting for its own sake, becomes art, and its product an object 
of aesthetic contemplation. Morality as rightness of character is 
an ultimate end; as rightness of conduct it is means to the realiza¬ 
tion of all universal human interests in their proper relation to each 
other. Thus sin, defect of morality, especially in conduct, has evil 
external consequences in relation to the other human interests, as 
well as evil internal consequences in character. Finally, we would 
maintain, the religious is not only an end in itself; it is a means to 
morality, and through morality to all universal human interests. 

If we mean by salvation what God does for human welfare, 
especially through man’s religious life, it may be said that salvation 
is primarily moral (as well as religious), and—through this moral 
salvation—also social, intellectual, aesthetic, and even hygienic and 
economic. Thus we see in their true perspective the measure of 
validity in the religion of health, the religion of economic success, 1 
the religion of humanity, the religion of science, and the religion of 
art. True, i.e., verifiable, religion, we would maintain as an induc¬ 
tion based upon observation of the religious experience of man, is 
primarily the religion of morality. It becomes, of course, religion 
for its own sake, but it is from the beginning religion for the sake 
of morality primarily. Secondarily it may be for the sake of 
health, or wealth, or friendship, or knowledge, or art. But the 
way in which religion promotes these interests—at least, ordinarily 
—is indirectly, through promoting morality. True religion is thus 
primarily moral salvation through religious dependence. This sal¬ 
vation may be either prevention of sin or its cure. When it is 
cure, it may be called moral redemption. 

We are now in a position to state what is essential in Chris¬ 
tianity. The primary thing—logically speaking—is Christian 
morality, Christlikeness of character and conduct, spirituality, and 
unselfish brotherly love. Following the moral example of Jesus will 
lead to the unification of humanity, the reconciliation, at-one-ment, 
of man with man, and that upon the highest level of spiritual 
interest. But this following of the moral example of Jesus is not, 

* See T. N. Carver, The Religion Worth Having. 
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as the Socinians thought, the essence of the Christian gospel. It is 
not gospel at all, but law—the new law of love. The at-one-ment 
of man with man is not—as some modem theologians and phi¬ 
losophers, 1 under the influence of immanental idealism, have main¬ 
tained—itself the religious experience of salvation, redemption, 
atonement. It is one of its consequences, rather. 

The Christian law, then, is concerned with following the moral 
example of Jesus—not a slavish external imitation, but action 
according to his fundamental principle, ideal, and spirit. The 
Christian gospel, however, is the good news as to how this may be 
most successfully accomplished. It is concerned with the religious 
example of Christ. It is the good news that every human being 
may, if he will, follow the religious example of Christ, be related 
to God as Christ was, which is both an ultimate end in itself, and at 
the same time the most effective means toward following Christ’s 
moral example. Through his religious life, his union with God, 
Christ was saved from sin—by way of prevention. Through a 
Christlike union with God we may be saved from sin—by way of 
cure and prevention both. The definite establishment of this 
union of man with God is the unification, the at-one-ment, of man 
with God. It is not complete salvation; it is but the beginning of 
salvation, but it has in it the promise and potency of conformity to 
the image of the Son of God. 

If the question be raised how men who are sinful can follow the 
religious example of Christ, how those estranged from God through 
their own sin can begin to have fellowship with God, the answer will 
involve both reference to what was said in connection with the new 
supematuralism, and a partial anticipation of what is to be dealt 
with in our consideration of the new orthodoxy. Through the 
Christlike religious adjustment the creative activity of God in the 
spiritual life of man is made most readily possible. This will mean, 
then, that the characteristic moral activity of Christ was the direct 
outcome of the creative operation of God. The distinctive thing 
about Christ, then, is the divine life and activity in him, and this 

1 E. g., R. J. Campbell in The New Theology , and J. Royce in The Problem of 
Christianity , and also in an article entitled “The Christian Doctrine of Life” {Hibbert 
Journal , April, 1913). 
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means that if we would know the character of God, we may learn 
it by remembering the character Christ was enabled to have through 
the presence of God in his life. God, then, must be like Christ— 
spiritual, holy, indeed, but full of love and compassion for sinful 
humanity, not willing that any should perish, but willing that all 
should come to repentance. Indeed, on this view even the burden 
which lay upon the heart of Jesus because of the sin of the world 
of human beings whom he loved and whom he sought to save, by 
bringing them into fellowship with God, is but representative of 
the burden that lies upon the heart of God, because he loves the 
sinner while he hates his sin. Obviously, then, man’s sin can 
never be a valid reason for staying away from God. The sinner 
is to come, just as he is, to the gracious God who came so fully 
into the life of Jesus Christ in saving power; and, coming in re¬ 
pentance and trust, he will be reconciled, united in the fellowship 
of love, at one with God. Then he is in a position to enter into 
his birthright; he too is a “son of God”; he too will be progres¬ 
sively saved from s innin g in so far as he lives up to his privilege 
and follows the religious example of Jesus. He will be progres¬ 
sively saved too—not in a magical way, but in a way that is 
rationally intelligible—from the consequences of sin. He is saved 
from what would have been the evil consequences of the sins 
which he might have committed, but from committing which he 
was kept by the indwelling power of God. He is also increasingly 
saved from the consequences of sin committed in the past, by a 
process of counteracting those evil consequences through the moral 
activity made possible through following the religious example of 
Christ. 

This view of the gospel has the great merit of being at the same 
time rational, moral, and vital. It is rational in the best sense of 
that word; it is empirically rational, scientifically verifiable. It is 
vital in that, like the gospel in its old form, it appeals to hope, 
while it presupposes fear. There is this difference, however, that 
the hope and the fear are both more rational, because they are 
moral. The fear is the fear, primarily, of moral deterioration 
through actual sin, and also of the loss of values, individual and 
social, that will be bound up with this moral deterioration. The 
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hope is the hope of moral salvation through coining in repentance 
and dependence to the God of Jesus Christ, and taking up for life 
the Christlike religious attitude. 

This view is thoroughly moral, as is shown by the way in which 
it finally solves the old problem of the satisfaction of the righteous¬ 
ness of God. The chief criticism directed against the prevailing 
modem theory of the atonement—which has been variously styled 
the ethical, moral, or moral-influence theory—has been the charge 
that it fails to deal satisfactorily with this problem. It is felt that, 
while true repentance is indeed the indispensable condition and 
preparation for being forgiven, reconciled to God, still God’s 
righteousness is not satisfied with repentance alone, for the reason 
that evil moral and other consequences of the sin repented of are 
still in existence. Some theologians vainly endeavor to impart a 
semblance of rationality to the forever outgrown notion of vicarious 
punishment; others frame ingenious new theories of their own, 
but in most cases with no better success. Two lines of thought, 
however, in attempted supplementation of the Bushnellian moral 
theory, deserve special mention. The one theory places the respon¬ 
sibility for satisfying the righteousness of God upon God himself;* 
the other places it upon man. 2 According to the former theory 
God is justified in forgiving the repentant sinner only because he 
(God) takes upon himself the task of completely eradicating all evil 
consequences of all human sin, and foresees that it will be done. 
(According to Dinsmore’s theory, God eternally sees it as already 
accomplished.) According to the other view, however, God is 
justified in forgiving the repentant sinner only because man, in his 
repentance, virtually takes upon himself the task of co-operating 
with God as fully as possible for the total eradication of sin and all 
its evil consequences. In both positions it is maintained that 
God’s righteousness can be satisfied only with the eradication of 
the sin and all its evil consequences. But each of these theories 
has its own peculiar weakness. The former view tends to be reli¬ 
gious without being moral; the latter, to be moral without being 

1 C. A. Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and Life . 

3 G. B. Smith, The Atonement (Burton, Smith, and Smith); cf. also E. W. Lyman, 
Theology and Human Problems , chap. iv. 
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religious. The former encourages gratitude to God for the destruc¬ 
tion of sin and evil, but tends to weaken the sense of human respon¬ 
sibility—especially when one tries to view the matter sub specie 
aetemilatis. The latter view encourages a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the forgiven sinner, but it does not explicitly point 
him to God as the only one whose power we can be sure is adequate 
to cope with sin. The one tends to dependence upon God without 
self-dependence; the other, to self-dependence without dependence 
upon God. In the view which we have tried to set forth here, 
however, these defects are overcome. Salvation is primarily moral 
deliverance through religious dependence; although ultimately it 
will include the realization of all that is dependent upon that moral 
deliverance. It is moral unification and union of man with God, 
eventuating in the moral unification and union of man with man. 
Thus from the beginning the religious dependence is moral in its 
purpose, and the moral task is undertaken in religious dependence. 
And so we see that when evangelicalism is made thoroughly 
rational, it necessarily becomes thoroughly moral and therefore 
remains thoroughly vital—or, rather, attains to a vitality which no 
future advance in culture can ever destroy. 

It is not the least of the merits of this interpretation of the 
gospel that, if adopted by the Christian missionary, it would com¬ 
pletely remove the foundation for all objections made on rational 
and moral grounds by non-Christian peoples, and especially by the 
Hindus, against the Christian message of salvation. The message 
of the cross no longer need be “to the Greeks”—or to the Hindus, 
either—“foolishness.” Indeed, even the objection to the common 
Christian over-emphasis of a particular fact of history, staking not 
only the verifiability but the truth and value of Christian faith 
upon an event only very indirectly accessible to the man of today, 
would be removed, and that without losing the value contained in 
that supremely significant historic fact. If the historicity of Jesus 
ever should be disproved, or rendered seriously doubtful, the Chris¬ 
tian gospel of salvation would still be verifiable in human experi¬ 
ence, and a Christlike life could still be fostered by a Christlike 
dependence upon a Christlike God. But, being practically certain 
of the essential historicity of Jesus, we have all the advantages that 
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come from reference to this fullest of all revelations of the divine 
in human life. 

Does this mean a “ new gospel,” a new religion ? This question 
must be answered by comparing the religious experience which it 
mediates with that which was characteristic of the older evangelical¬ 
ism. Certain differences do appear. Salvation being no longer 
interpreted as primarily eschatological in its significance, or magical 
in its mediation, the preaching of the gospel will no longer be in 
danger of encouraging the thought that one may sin, that grace 
may abound. The element of experience, due to the reaction that 
follows being delivered from a somewhat irrational fear without the 
irrationality of the fear being discovered, will also be eliminated. 
There will also be the tendency to experience a broader salvation, 
inasmuch as morality is here interpreted as organically related to 
everything that has to do with the true welfare of man. And yet, 
all this does but leave one less trammeled by mistaken ideas than 
before to enter into that moral religious experience which always 
has been the most vital essence of Christian evangelicalism. Again, 
therefore, we are led to the judgment that, while with this gospel 
our religion will be in some respects new, it will still be in its essence 
most undoubtedly Christian. What it offers is a new Christian 
evangelicalism. 

We have still to raise the question whether, within the limits of 
a scientifically rational religion, we can have a doctrine of God that 
will embody and preserve, and mediate to the world, the essential 
values of Christian faith and experience. Can we have a religiously 
sufficient and universally accessible doctrine of God—perchance a 
new Christian orthodoxy f Our doctrine of God must meet the 
essential demands of moral religion, and must embody the funda¬ 
mental assurance of mystical religion. It must avoid the one¬ 
sidedness of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and historic Unitarianism 
on the one hand, and that of Greek mystical religion, Hinduism, 
and modem mysticism, with its tendency to an impersonal Abso¬ 
lutism, on the other. 

In its doctrine of the person of Christ it must and may maintain 
that, essential historicity being taken for granted as sufficiently cer¬ 
tain, it was the life and activity of God that were present and mani- 
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fested in him. Especially through his religious life, which was the 
appropriating of the power of the spirit of God, the divine spiritual 
life was manifested in him in such a unique degree that, of all the 
sons of God in whose spiritual lives God creatively works, Jesus 
Christ stands forth as the peerless one, the Son of God, having the 
unique function of being the truest norm for human morality and 
religion, and the supreme revelation of God in the life of an indi¬ 
vidual man. The most essential doctrine of Christian theology— 
of the new Christian orthodoxy, if you will—is that of the special 
presence and creative activity of God, not only, as we believe, in 
the man Christ Jesus, but also in the Christlike everywhere. 

In undertaking to suggest a modem substitute for the Trini¬ 
tarian formula, it may be noted that Christian mysticism, generally 
speaking, has long since learned that it must be moral; hence the 
tendency to hold to the merely superpersonal divine Substance of 
the negative theology has practically disappeared. In place of it 
there is the impersonal physical universe, with the various grades of 
supermechanical creative activity to which we referred in our brief 
exposition of the new supernaturalism. Modem theism, constructed 
under the influence of this empirically grounded creative evolution¬ 
ism, or activism, will tend to regard God’s relation to the universe 
somewhat after the analogy of the relation of the human spirit to 
the human body. When moral religion becomes so vital and expe¬ 
riential that it verges upon the mystical, and when mystical religion 
becomes sane and practical and thereby necessarily moral, both 
coincide in the affirmation of the essential personality and spiritual¬ 
ity of God. In the one case this is a postulate taken as a working 
hypothesis and verified; in the other case, an intuition critically 
tested in the light of practical life. As transcendent, this personal 
life of the cosmos is God the Father; as immanent in the spiritual 
life of man, God the Holy Spirit. Normally, that is, in the realiza¬ 
tion of true ideals, human beings are organs through which the 
activities of God the Holy Spirit are carried out in the world. Thus 
God is not only in three persons; he is in millions of persons, and. 
yet he is but one Person. The Father is God; the Holy Spirit is 
God; the Father is the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is the 
Father. The Son of God was and is the human Jesus. The Son 
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is not the Father; the Son is not the Holy Spirit; the Son is not 
God; but God, the Father, the Holy Spirit, was in the Son, and is 
in his “many brethren.” But in unique measure God, the Father, 
the Holy Spirit, was in him, reconciling the world unto himself. 
Our complete Christian view of God, then, is that he is God the 
Father, present as the Holy Spirit in the spiritual lives of men, and 
so fully present in the historic Jesus that he becomes for us the 
divine man, holding the unique position of being the historic 
Revealer of God and Savior of men. 

This is neither historic Trinitarianism nor historic Unitarianism, 
but it contains, in our opinion, the essentials of each of those largely 
obsolete doctrinal systems. It combines the religious values of 
Trinitarianism—those of moral and mystical religion—with the 
rationality insisted upon by Unitarianism. If, as it seems to be, 
it is the view of God involved in what we have called the new 
Christian supematuralism and the new Christian evangelicalism, it 
is new only as they are new; it is as Christian as they are. It pre¬ 
sents, in bare outline, what we may take to be the new Christian 
orthodoxy. 

It was claimed for the older orthodoxy once upon a time that it 
was the universal traditional Christian doctrine —quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est, as Vincent of Lerins phrased 
it. But that there was any considerable body of doctrine which 
had been steadfastly believed by all Christians everywhere from the 
beginning was itself a belief whose certainty was likely to vary 
inversely with the extent to which the facts had been investigated; 
it was best maintained as a dogma. The new Christian orthodoxy 
will be of a different spirit. Its face will be toward the future, 
rather than toward the past. Its method will be empirical inves¬ 
tigation, rather than ex cathedra utterance. It will undertake to 
set forth what ought to be believed by all Christians everywhere, 
and what will be believed by persons of vital Christian experience 
so soon as their theology has become genuinely scientific. In the 
end the only doctrine that is really catholic, that can command 
universal belief, is science; and the question of a catholic religious 
doctrine for the future is the question of the possibility of a scien¬ 
tific theology. But if what we have called the new Christian super- 
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naturalism and the new Christian evangelicalism are fundamentally 
valid, the primary conditions for the formulation of such a theology 
are fulfilled. There is a type of religious experience through which 
the divine activity in human life can be made the object of a 
genuinely scientific observation. What God is can be known— 
within limits, of course—by what he can be depended upon to do 
in human life, when that life is in proper religious adjustment. As 
we have seen, there is a moral result of a certain sort for which man 
can depend upon God, and he can leam how he must adjust him¬ 
self to the religious Object, God, in order to obtain that result. It 
needs, then, only that one should have, and that he should scien¬ 
tifically use, the power of religious perception—of being aware of 
the divine when it is actively present—for the construction of a 
scientific inductive theology to be entirely feasible. 

Our contention, then, is that with the new Christian super¬ 
naturalism, the new Christian evangelicalism, and the new Chris¬ 
tian orthodoxy, continuously developed along empirically scientific 
lines, we have what may be called, if one pleases, a new Christianity. 
By this is not meant anything unduly radical, but simply Chris¬ 
tianity universalized for the twenlieth century. We would not 
advocate any mere haphazard syncretism of the religions of the 
world, guided only by the principle of mutual compromise. There 
must be competition, the struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest, among religions as among other human institutions, and 
only a religion whose theology can become scientific is fitted to sur¬ 
vive. Our belief is that such a religion will turn out to be essen¬ 
tially Christian. 

We do not mean, however, that the conversion of the world, 
even to such a religion, is inevitable. What we wish to say is that 
the time is coming when the world will have a religion with a scien¬ 
tific theology, a religion containing in rational, scientific form, a new 
Christian supematuralism, a new Christian evangelicalism, and a 
new Christian orthodoxy, if it has any religion at all. The world’s 
religion will be the new Christianity, or none. The new Chris¬ 
tianity has a good fighting chance of converting and ultimately 
Christianizing the world. The old Christianity, unless the race 
should lapse to a presdentific level, has not even a fighting chance. 
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The new Christianity calls for a new Christian evangelism. It 
must be broader in its outlook than the old evangelism, realizing 
that religion is essentially akin to other spiritual values, in that 
what God does in response to religious adjustment is ultimately 
identical with what is accomplished when any truly spiritual ideals 
are realized. But while broader than the old evangelism, the new 
cannot afford to be any less devoted. And, as needs above all to 
be emphasized today, the new evangelism must be characterized by 
great frankness in discussion. One source of weakness in the mod¬ 
em pulpit is that many preachers feel that, for prudential reasons, 
they must keep back part of the truth. Their sermons lack the 
enthusiasm and abandon of the old-time evangelism. We must be 
pedagogical, it is true; but we must not be pusillanimous. “The 
meanest of misers is he who hoards the truth.” There was one 
who came not to send peace on the earth, but the sword. “And 
when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, they took knowl¬ 
edge of them that they had been with Jesus.” Indeed, the well- 
equipped minister or missionary of today has a special advantage 
over those who sought to evangelize an earlier generation, with its 
greater subserviency to tradition. There are fewer today than 
formerly who are averse to an impersonal discussion of fundamental 
religious problems; but inasmuch as these questions cannot be 
scientifically treated without reference to religious experience, theo¬ 
logical discussion will readily lend itself to the purposes of evangel¬ 
ism. In the most natural way it leads up to an emphasis upon the 
necessity, even for purposes of knowledge, of a deepening of the 
spiritual life through the cultivation of personal religion. 

Men must be recruited and trained for the new Christian evan¬ 
gelism. Special effort must be made to get able, scientifically 
minded young men into the ministry and into missionary service. 
They must be trained to be independent workers in the construction 
of a scientific, empirical theology. It is a lamentable fact that 
almost all that is taught in our theological seminaries today, 
whether conservative or liberal, is a combination of science that 
is no longer strictly theological, with theology that is not yet 
completely scientific. Conferences of theological students and 
professors are held from time to time throughout the land to 
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discuss everything that pertains to the evangelization of the 
world—everything, that is, except theology. But, unless we are 
wholly mistaken, the Student Volunteer Movement and the Lay¬ 
men’s Missionary Movement will make comparatively little im¬ 
pression upon the non-Christian world, unless they are accompanied 
by a third movement which shall have for its aim the preparation 
of missionaries to work in a thoroughly scientific manner for the 
conversion of the world to the new Christianity. 

It remains to note briefly the relation of this evangelism of the 
new Christianity to the growing movement for Christian union. 
The main forces underlying this union movement are perhaps three. 
There is the prudential, largely economic motive, which would tend 
to the amalgamation of ecclesiastical organizations for the sake of 
reducing expenses. With most, let us hope, this financial considera¬ 
tion is purely secondary. At any rate it is a factor which may be 
ignored in the present connection; it has nothing in common with 
the forces making for the new Christianity. A second motive at 
work in the union movement is mainly sentimental. There are 
many who long for the prestige of numbers, and who, from an 
interest in historic continuity, would be prepared to sacrifice much 
for the sake of the reunion of all Christendom by a return to the 
doctrine and polity of the ancient Catholic church. Such propa¬ 
gandists for union are, at least from the point of view of the new 
Christianity, the false prophets of the movement. The path of 
progress does not lie in the direction of the old Catholicism. The 
churches commonly called Catholic must experience an intellectual 
emancipation before affiliation with them can be anything but a 
hindrance to the development of that new Christianity to which 
alone the world can be converted. Protestantism must not barter 
away at any price her hard-won Christian freedom. 

But there is a third factor underlying the union movement 
which is of one spirit with all that underlies the new Christian 
evangelism. This is the growing feeling that, in view of the su¬ 
preme task of the evangelization, conversion, and Christianization 
of the world, the points upon which the churches are divided are 
of but slight importance today, except where the vital religious 
experience of the members is directly concerned. For the sake of 
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the transfer of emphasis from things trivial to matters of supreme 
moment, the new evangelism is interested in Christian union. 
But union must not be consummated, it would insist, at the expense 
of spiritual freedom. Its hope can only be that the united church 
of the future will be left freely to develop into an embodiment of 
the new Christianity and the chosen instrument of world-conversion. 
For the sake of freedom to be true to her own deeper insight, Chris¬ 
tianity was obliged to cut loose from Judaism. For the same reason 
Protestantism was compelled to come out and be separate from the 
Roman church. There are few projects before the Christian 
churches of today of greater moment than that of Christian union; 
but one of these is the development of a scientifically rational and 
essentially Christian theology, both for the sake of those already 
Christian, and for the conversion of the non-Christian nations. 
For the sake of freedom to pursue this greater good we should give 
to the movement for the union of the churches our cordial, but not 
uncritical, support. 
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III. IINEYMA, *YXH, AND SAPS IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS —Concluded 

ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago , 


THE EARLY PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

For the views of the early Stoics, such as Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus, we are dependent upon the quotations from their 
writings and the statements about their views made by later 
authors. The most important of these are Cicero (6ob.c.), 
Plutarch (ioo A.D.), Galen (163 A.D.), Diogenes Laertius (200 a.d.). 
The last-named, although writing some four centuries after these 
early Stoics, seems to have had their works before him as he wrote. 
Other testimonies are to be found in Stobaeus (500 a.d.), the 
resemblance of whose statements to those of Plutarch shows that 
both were quoting from an earlier writer. The latter is believed 
by Diels to be a certain AStius who was a contemporary of Plu¬ 
tarch. The following passages will suffice to set forth the principal 
elements of the thought of the early Stoics, especially Zeno, 
Clean thes, and Chrysippus, as reflected mainly in the statements 
of later writers. Not all of the passages contain the words under 
discussion, but all of them furnish direct or indirect testimony 
to the conceptions which they represented. Incidentally there is 
frequent mention of later Stoics, especially of Posidonius. Use 
will be made of this information at a later point. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68 ff. (134 ft.): 

68. They [the Stoics] think that there are two general principles [dp^ot] 
in the universe, the active and the passive, that the passive is matter [vXi;], 
an existence without any distinctive quality, that the other is the reason [Xoyos] 
which exists in matter, viz., God. For he, being eternal, and existing through¬ 
out all matter, makes everything. And Zeno the Citiean lays down this doc¬ 
trine in his Concerning Substance and so does Cleanthes in his Concerning 
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Atoms and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics , toward the end, Arche- 
demus in his Concerning Elements and Posidonius in the second book of his 
Physics . But they say that principles [apxaf] and elements [orotxoa] differ 
one from another. For the former are ungenerated and indestructible, but 
the elements are destroyed by the action of fire; yet the principles also are 
bodies [crw/uurra] and without form. Now a body, says Apollodorus in his 
Physics , is that which has threefold extension, length, breadth, and thickness. 
And this is also called a solid body. But surface is the limit of a body and 
has length and breadth only, but not depth. But Posidonius in the third 
book of his Celestial Phenomena rejects this [surface] as possible neither in 
thought nor in fact. And a line is the boundary of a surface, having length 
without breadth, or length only. And a point is the limit of a line, which is 
the least thing that can be thought of. And they hold that God is one and 
mind [vovs] and fate and Zeus, and that he is called besides by various other 
names, and that being in the beginning by himself he turned into water the 
whole substance which pervaded the air. And as the seed is contained in the 
produce, so, too, he, being the seminal principle of the world, remained behind 
in moisture, making matter fit to be employed by himself for the production 
of those things which were to come after; and then first of all he brought into 
being [diroyewaw] the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. And Zeno speaks 
of these in his On the Universe and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics 
and Archedemus in his Concerning Elements . 

69. And an element is that from which originally the things which become 
proceed, and into which at last they /ire dissolved. And the four elements are 
all alike substance [ovato], without distinctive quality, i.e., matter [v\rj\. 
And fire is the warm and water is the wet and air [Ai}p] is the cold, and earth 
is the dry, though not so but that in the air also is there the same part [i.e., the 
quality of dryness]. Highest is fire, which is also called aether, in which was 
brought into being first of all the sphere in which the fixed stars are set, then 
that in which the planets are, after that the air, then the water, and the sedi¬ 
ment of all is the earth which is placed in the center of the world. 

70. They also speak of the world [/cdoytos] in a threefold sense, at one time 
meaning God himself, who, in distinction from the totality of substance, is 
of distinctive quality, being imperishable and unbegotten, being the maker 
[Srifuovpyos] of the orderly arrangement, and after certain periods of time he 
absorbs into himself the totality of substance and then produces [<hroyycvaa>] 
it again from himself. And the orderly arrangement of the stars itself they 
call the world [#coo>u>s]. And the third sense is the combination of both the 

preceding.And the world is administered according to intelligence and 

providence [vovs /cat Trpovoia], as says Chrysippus in his Concerning the Gods , 
the vovs permeating every part of the world, just as the soul [i/n^rj] does in 
us, but through some parts more and other parts less. For through some it 
is present as cohesion [2£is] as through the bones and tendons, through some 
as mind [vovs], as through the ruling part. So also the whole world, they say, 
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being a living being [£<pov], possessed of a soul and of reason [Aoyucos], 

has the aether as the ruling part, as says Antipater the Tyrian in the eighth 
book of his Concerning the World . But Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Concerning Providence and Posidonius in his Concerning the Gods says that the 
heaven is the ruling part of the world. But Cleanthes says that the sun is. 
Chrysippus even more differently again says it is the purer part of the aether 
in itself, which they call the first God, which is spread abroad throughout all 
the things in the air and through all the living creatures and plants. It also 
extends through the earth itself as cohesion. And the world [they say] is one, 
and it is limited, having a spherical shape. For thus it is most fitted for motion, 
as says Posidonius in the fifteenth book of his Physics , and the followers of 
Antipater in their Concerning the World . And surrounding it outside is the 
boundless void [infinite space], which is incorporeal. And it is incorporeal 
because it is such that it can be contained by bodies, but is not so contained. 
But in the world there is no void, but the world is unified. For this it is that 
secures the harmony and concord of the heavens in relation to the things of 
earth. (And Chrysippus speaks about the void in his Concerning Space , and 
in the first book of his Physical Arts , and Apollophanes in his Physics and 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in the second book of his Physics .) And [they 
say] these things are incorporeal, being alike; further, that time is incorporeal, 
being the measure of the movement of the world. And the past and the future 
are infinite, but the present is finite. And they are of the opinion also that the 
world is destructible, being brought into being after the manner of the things 
that are perceptible by the senses, of which the parts are destructible and the 
whole. And the parts of the world are destructible (for they are convertible 
into one another); therefore the world is destructible. Now concerning the 
genesis and destruction of the world, Zeno speaks in his Concerning the Universe , 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics , and Posidonius in the first 
book of his Concerning the World , and Cleanthes, and Antipater in Book Ten 
of his Concerning the World . But Panaetius says that the world is indestruct¬ 
ible, and that the world is a living being [£<gov] and endowed with reason 
[Aoyucos] and soul [Ifu/o^os] and with power of perception [vocpos] both 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his Concerning Providence , and Apollodorus 
in his Physics; and Posidonius that, being thus a living being, it is a substance 
possessed of soul [fyu/a^os], and with perception [040^77x1x09]. For the living 
is better than the non-living. But nothing is better than the world, therefore 
the world is a living being. And it is possessed of soul, as is plain from our 
soul [tpvxn\ being a fragment broken off from it [the world]. And Boethus 
says that the world is a living thing; and that it is one, Zeno says in his Con¬ 
cerning the Whole , and Chrysippus and Apollodorus in his Physics f and Posi¬ 
donius in Book One of his Physics. And the whole is called, as Apollodorus 
says, the world [xoct/uh], or, according to another way of speaking, the system 
that consists of the world and the outside void. The world, therefore, is 
limited, but the void [space] is infinite. 
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72. They say also that God is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect, 
and intelligent in his happiness, being insusceptible to evil of any kind, having 
forethought for the world and for the things that are in the world. Yet he is 
not like man; but he is the maker of all things and as it were father of all. 
.... And Zeno says that the whole world and the heaven is the substance 
[ovava] of God, and likewise Chrysippus .... and Posidonius. And Antip¬ 
ater .... that his substance is air-like [dcpooSifc] and Boethus .... 
that the sphere of the fixed stars is the substance of God. 

76. And they say that the primitive matter [ij irpurrrj v\rj\ is the substance 
of all things, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his Physics , and Zeno. 
And matter is that out of which everything whatever comes. And it is called 
by two names, substance [owrui] and matter [vkrj], the first as it applies to all 
things and the second to these taken severally. The substance of all things 
becomes neither greater nor less, but that which relates to things taken severally 
[Z\rj t matter] both increases and diminishes. 

77. And substance is according to them body [<rwfw], and finite, as says 
Antipater, and Apollodorus. And it [i.e., owrui] is subject to change, as the 
same author says. For if it were immutable the things which have been 
produced from it could not have been produced. And they say that there are 
deities [&u/aovcs] that have sympathy with man and demigods [tyxoe?] which 
are the departed souls of the good. 

84. Another of their doctrines is that nature [^vcro] 1 is a constructive 
fire, which follows a regular course to production, which is air [vrvtvfw], fire- 
like and endowed with skill, and the soul [1/0^17] is endowed with perception 
and is the breath [air?] that is congenital to us [to <rvfi<f>vks fjfiw frvcv/ia].* 
Therefore also it is body [<r&/ua] and continues after death, but is perishable. 
But the soul of the universe [17 & t«v o\uv (i foxy)] is imperishable, of which the 
souls which are in living beings are parts. And Zeno the Citiean, and Antip¬ 
ater in their treatises on the soul, and Posidonius say that the soul is warm 
air [mKVfUL Mi p/iov], for by this we are able to breathe and by it we are moved. 
And Cleanthes says that all souls will continue to exist till the Conflagration. 
But Chrysippus that only the souls of the wise will do so. And the parts of 
the soul, they say, are eight: the five senses, and the reproductive power which 
is in us, and the power of speech and the power of reason. 

1 But Plutarch and Stobaeus quote the statement with Mr instead of fdoir. 
The whole passage in Plutarch (Epit. i. 7, Diels, Dox., pp. 305 f.) reads as follows: 
o l Xrmxol rotpdr Oebr droftalrorrcu, rvp txxpw6p 9 fiadlfrop M ylrceir xbopov, 
ifiT€put\yi<f>6t T&rrat rods areppanxods \6yov », xa$' oDt ixaurra xaff 1 elpapplnjr ylrerai' 
xal 1 rrevpa plr dtfjicor Si 1 S\ov rod nbapov, rdf ik rpo<rrfyoptai fA/erakapfl&ror dt’ SXift tjjs 
OXijt, Hi* fjs r ex<ipV Kt i TapaW&fyis. (hobs W xal rbv Kbcpuov xal rods daripas xal r^p yrjp, 
t6p dpwrdrw rdprwp povp ip aldipi . [See p. 595.] 

»Cf. rb adfufivrop rpiGpa, Arist. i. 659^, quoted in American Journal of Theology , 
October, 1913, p. 571. 
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86 . And they say that the supreme part of the soul is dominant, in which 
the imaginations and the impulses arise, whence also the reason proceeds, 
which is in the breast. 

Stob. Eel . i. 17 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 28, Diels, Dox. y p. 463; 
Amim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, II, 471): Xpixnmcos 64 
rowvrbp n 6 t€j 3 cj 8 (uo 0 ro' elpai rd bv Tpevpa kipovp iavrb wpbs iavrb 
Kal avrov, fj repe dpa iavrd kipovp Tpbaot Kal brlaco* rvedpa 64 
etkrprrai Sib. r& X 4 ye<rfl(u airrb bipa that Kwobpepop' bp&Koyop 64 
ylpeadai k&ttI rod aldipos , Stare Kal els Koivhv Xbyop veaelp airrb. 

Chrysippus argued somewhat as follows: that that which is is wvtvpa 
moving itself toward itself and from itself, or wvtv/m moving itself forward 
and backward; and it has been taken to be 1 wvevpa because it is said to be air 
moving itself; and it is similar to the aether, so that they fall into a common 
category. 

Plut. Epit. i. 4 (Diels, Dox. y p. 289; cf. Stob. Eel . i. 10. ibid.): 
Zrjpotv Mpacriov Kinebs dpxAs pip rbp debp Kal H)p b\rjp t 3>p b pip Ian 
rod ToUip alnos, 1 ) 84 rod T&axw, oroix^a 64 riaaapa . 

Zeno, the Citiean, son of Mnaseos says that God and matter are the ulti¬ 
mate principles, of which the first is the cause of action, and the second of 
passivity, and the elements are four. 

Cicero De nat. dear. i. 14. 36 (Diels, Dox. y p. 542): Atque hie 
[Zeno] idem alio loco aethera deum didt, si intelligi potest nihil 
sentiens deus, qui numquam nobis occurrit neque in predbus, 
neque in optatis, neque in votis. 

And this same philosopher [Zeno] in another place says that God is aether, 
if it is possible to conceive of a God who feels nothing, and who never meets 
with us in prayers or wishes or vows. 

Cicero De not. deor. i. 37 (Diels, Dox. y p. 543; Amim, I, 530): 
Cleanthes autem qui Zenonem audivit .... turn ipsum mundum 
deum didt esse, turn totius naturae menti atque animo tribuit hoc 
nomen, turn ultimum et altissimum atque undique dreumfusum 
et extremum omnia dngentem atque complexum ardorem, qui 
aether nominetur, certissimum deum iudicat. 

Cleanthes, however, who was a disciple of Zeno, at one time says that 
the world itself is God, at another attributes this name to the mind and soul of 
all nature, at another concludes that the last and highest fire, everywhere dis¬ 
persed, surrounding and enfolding all things to the uttermost, which is also 
called aether, is that which is most surely God. 
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See also i. 15. 39 for similar opinions ascribed to Chrysippus 
(Diels, Dox ., p. 545). 

Tertull. Apol. 21 (Amim, 1 ,160): Apud vestros quoque sapientes 
\&yov, id est sermonem atque rationem, constat artificem videri 
universitatis. Hunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, qui 
cuncta indispositione formaverit; enndem et fatum vocari, et deum 
et animum Iovis, et necessitatem omnium rerum. Haec Cleanthes 
in spiritum congerit, quern permeatorem universitatis adfirmat. 

Among your wise men, too, it is plain, Xoyo?, that is, word and reason, 
is regarded as the creator of the world. This [Aoyos] Zeno says is the creator 
who formed all things in regular order, and that the same is to be called fate 
and God, and the mind of Jove and the necessity of all things. These Clean¬ 
thes brought together in the word spirit, which, he affirms, is something which 
permeates the whole world. 

Ar. Did. Fr. pkys. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 458), cited Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism , p. 181: rd 5 i [ttu p] /car’ i&xfo <ttoix*u>v A£ye<r0ai &d t 6 
avrov irp&Tov rd Xoiwd owUrraadax icard /ierajSoA^ icai els avrd 
iaxaTOP vkina x*by&v* hia\bt<r6ai. 

But fire is called the chief element because by means of it from the very 
first the other things were compounded through change, and into the same at 
last all things, being melted, are dissolved. 

Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19: Zenoni stoico animus ignis videtur. 

Zeno held that the soul is fire. 

Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39: De naturis autem sic [Zeno] sentiebat, ut 
primum [in] quattuor initiis [aTOixela] rerum illis quintam banc 
naturam, ex qua superiores sensus et mentem effid rebantur, non 
adhiberet: statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam quae quidque 
gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. 

Zeno’s doctrine of the elements, however, was such that in the first place 
he did not connect this fifth element, from which his predecessors thought 
sense and intellect were produced, with the four original constituents of things: 
for he postulated fire as that element which produces everything, both intellect 
and sense [cf. De fin. iv. 5. 12; De not. deor . ii. 22. 57, cited in Arnold, p. 180]. 

Cic. Ac. ii. 126: Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoids aether videtur 
summus deus, mente praeditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleanthes 
.... Zenonis auditor solem dominari et rerum potiri putet. 
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Zeno and almost all of the Stoics regard the supreme God as aether 
endowed with mind, by which all things are ruled. Cleanthes, a disciple of 
Zeno, thinks that the sun rules and governs affairs. 

Nemesius, Nat. ham ., p. 96 (Arnim, I, 143): Zeno the Stoic says that the 
soul [ifrvxn] has eight parts, dividing it into the governing part and the five 
senses, the power of speech and the generative power [cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 
84, above]. 

Epiphanius Prooem. et Anacephal. (1) (Diels, Dox. } p. 587): 
'EtwikoI a&pa rb top Soyparl^ovrts Kal rbv aloBrjrbv rovrov * 607 * 0 ? 
Oebv void{ovres. rivks 64 6* rrjs rod xvpbs oOtrlas rbv (pixnv Ixtiv airrbv 
&T€<f>TjvavTO. Kal rbv pkv Oebv vow bpl^own Kal cos ipvxfiv xavrbs rov 
6vros kOtovs obpavov Kal 77 /s, a&pa 64 abrov rb ttcLv, cos 40i/?, Kal 
6<t>0a\povs rovs <f>oxrTijpas. rbv 64 0&p*a t&vtwv At6XXwt0cu Kal rbv 
ypvxb v T&vnav perayyiteoDai 4 x 6 a&paros els a&pa. 

The Stoics laydown the opinion that the universe is body and think this per¬ 
ceptible world is God. Some declare that its nature [^vtrtc] is of the substance 
of fire. And they define God as mind [vofc] and as the soul of all that is, con¬ 
tainer of heaven and earth, and that the universe is body, as I said, and that 
the stars are eyes. But the flesh of all things, they say, perishes and the soul 
of all is poured out from one body into another. 

Eusebius Prep. Evang. tv. 20 (Diels, Dox. y pp. 470 f.): Now concerning the 
soul Cleanthes, quoting the opinion of Zeno, in comparison with the other 
physicists says that Zeno says that the soul is an exhalation endowed with 
power of perception, as Heraclitus says. For wishing to prove that souls, 
being exhaled always become perceptive, he compares them to the rivers, say¬ 
ing, “Other things enter the rivers themselves, and other waters flow in 
besides.” And souls are exhaled from the moist [things]. Therefore Zeno, 
like Heraclitus, calls the soul an exhalation, but says that it is endowed with 
perception on this account, because the ruling part of the soul can be impressed 
through the senses by the things that are and exist, and can receive the impres¬ 
sions of them. For these are the peculiarities of a soul. 

Stob. Eel. i. 25. 3 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33; Arnim, I, 120; Diels, Dox. f 
p. 467): Zeno says that the sun, moon, and each of the other stars has the 
power of perception and thought [voepfc koI foovifios], being composed of con¬ 
structive [tcxvucos, workmanlike] fire. For there are two kinds of fire, that 
which is destructive [drexvos], and converts its fuel into itself, and the con¬ 
structive, which has the power of growth and preservation, such as is in the 
plants and animals [{<pa], which is nature and soul [<£ixris *<u \pvxv\- And of 
this kind of fire is the substance of the stars. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 16 (Diels, Dox. } p. 608): Plato, then, and Zeno the Stoic, 
having discussed the substance of God, were not of the same opinion on this 
point. Plato said that God was incorporeal, but Zeno that he was body 
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[crw/ia], neither of them saying anything about his form. And Epicurus says 
that God is anthropomorphous. But the Stoics say that he does not always 
maintain the same form, but is fiery air [wvfvpa wvpSa& c$], being easily 
assimilated to all things with which it comes in contact. 

Hippolytus, Phil . 21. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): Chrysippus and Zeno who 
themselves lay it down as a principle that God is the origin [&px$ °f things, 
being the purest body [ow/ia], and that his providence provides all things. 

Nemesius, Nat . hom., p. 33; cited in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics, p. 210, ascribes the following argument to Cleanthes: 
obdir io&parop avpirAox^ <ro opart,, obSi 6cra>p6r<p crania, 6XX6 o&pa 
odopari' ovfiTturx**' Si if ypvx^i rq> o&pan pooovpti Kal rtppopbnp, Kal 
t 6 <ra>pa Tjj ypvxi' aloxwopipris yovp, IpvOpdp yUftrax, Kal tffofiovpipris, 
&Xpt> v ' <r&l*a &pa if \pvxv. 

Neither can the incorporeal suffer with the corporeal, nor the corporeal 
with the incorporeal. But the soul does suffer with the body when it is sick 
or when it is cut, and the body with the soul. Thus when the soul is ashamed 
the body blushes, and when the soul is afraid it is pale. The soul, therefore, 
is body. 

Ibid., p. 32 (also ascribed to Cleanthes): ob pbvov, 

6 fioioi rots yopevci yipbpeda, *ar4 t 6 oS>pa, &XXA Kal icari ri(v ^oxhv, 
roh xdflecri, rots IjOecn, rah Siadioeoi' <rc 'oparos Si, rd 6 pou>p ko ! 
ipSpoiop, obxl Si &ou>p Arov* cr&pa & pa if \pvxrj. 

Not only, he says, are we bom like our parents as to body but also as to 
soul, in passions, habits, and dispositions. Now likeness and unlikeness are 
matters of body, not incorporeal. Therefore the soul is body. 

Nemesius, Nat . hom., p. 34, ascribes the following to Chry¬ 
sippus: 6 O&parSs fort xupur/Lids faxys 4x6 owparos* obSip Si 
Aodoparop 6x6 <rc hparos x^pifcro t* obSi y&p 606xrerot owparos 
io&parop' if Si ypvx^t Kal ^dxrerat Kal x w P^f €r<u toD o<j)paros m 
ocopa tpa if ypvxrj. 

Death is the separation of soul from body. But nothing incorporeal is 
separated from a body; for neither is anything incorporeal joined to a body. 
But the soul is joined to and is separated from the body. Therefore the soul 
is body. 

Tertull. De anima, chap. 5 (Amim, I, 137): denique Zeno 
“consitum spiritum” 1 definiens animam hoc modo instruit: “quo,” 

1 Consilus spirit us probably is Aristotle’s or ippvror vrtOfia. 
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inquit, “digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito autem spiritu 
digresso animal emoritur; ergo consitus spiritus corpus est; con- 
situs autem spiritus anima est; ergo corpus est anima.” 

Accordingly, Zeno defining the soiil as inborn air teaches as follows: that 
which, by its departure, causes the animal to die is body. But when the in¬ 
born air departs the animal dies. Therefore the inborn air is body. But the 
inborn air is the soul, therefore the soul is body. 

Stobaeus, Ed. i. 19. 4 (Araim, I, 99; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 23, Diels, Dox., 
p. 459): But a body does not always have weight. But air [di fo] and fire are 
without weight. 

Galen De plac. Hippoc . et. Plat . ii. 8 (p. 248 M): But if he [Diogenes the 
Babylonian] should follow Cleanthes and Chrysippus and Zeno in saying that 
the soul is nourished by blood, and that the breath [air?] is its substance 
[oixrCav 8’ avrrjs inrapxav to m*vpa] .... 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et Plat. iii. 1 (p. 251 M, dted by Zeller, 
op. tit., p. 211): X4y« Sri, 6 ti 6 Xpixrunros Kart rbv TpSnov airrov 
T€pl pvxys yJrfov tS>v pep&v airnjs rod i/yepoviKov pvrjpovebeiv & px8- 
pevos, bda Seucvbvai weiparai rifv &pxh v tt}s pvxvs iv rfi KapSlq yJwQ 
Ttpiixeotiai, ovroxrl Xdyet* 1 } pvxfl Tvevpb. Am cbppvrov iipiv awexis 
tclvtI r<p ocopan Sirjicov tare tv if rrjs {ctfjs ovpperpla Tap# iv rep 
ocopan. raOrrjs odv rS>v pep&v iciarq) Siareraypivwv popup rd SirjKov 
airnjs els rifv rpaxtiav iprrjplav (pcovrjv tpapev elvai, rb 84 els IxpOakpoir s 
bpiv, rb 84 els ana &kotjv, rd 84 els Invar 8a<pprj<nv, t6 84 els yXSnrav 
yevaiv, t6 84 els SXrjv rijv crdp/ca ift/jv Kal rd els 8pxets trepbv riva Ixov 
TOidvrov \byov tnreppariKbv, els 8 84 ovppaLvei rdvra ravra, iv rjj 
KapSlq. elvai pipos 6v airnjs rd ijyepoviKbv. 

Now I say that Chrysippus in his first essay on the soul, beginning with 
the mention of the dominant one of the parts of the soul, then endeavors to 
show that the origin of the soul is in the heart alone, and says as follows: 
The soul is air congenital in us, extending to all the body continuously as 
long as the due proportion of the life remains in the body. The parts of 
this being distributed to each portion, that portion of it which extends to the 
windpipe we call voice; that to the eyes, vision; that to the ears, hearing; 
that to the nostrils, smell; that to the tongue, taste; that to all the body, 
touch; also that to the testicles having such a special function, we call the 
spermatic [part]; and that which goes where all these come together, viz., in 
the heart, we say is the ruling part of it. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 24 (Diels, Dox., p. 613,12; Amim, 1 ,136): riiv 
84 oixrlav airnjs [sc. rrjs pvxrjs] ol piv Acre bparov tyacav, cos UX&tcjv, 61 
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54 oupara Kivelv, o)s Zrjvcov Kal 61 abrov. Tvevpa yip elvai rabrip 
brev&rjaav Kal ovroi. 

And some, like Plato, say that the substance of the soul is incorporeal; 
but others that it moves bodies, as Zeno and his followers; for these also 
suppose that the soul is air. 

Plut. Epit. v. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 417 ): Aefaunros Kal Zrjvov o&pa* 
ifrvxys 7&P &vai irdoTaapa. 

Leucippus and Zeno [say that seed is] body; for it is a fragment broken 
off the soul [cf. also Euseb. Prep . evang. xv. 20 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39; Diels, 
Dox., p. 470)]. 

Diog. Laert. vii. x. 85: And the seed of man which the man emits is together 
with moisture mixed with the parts of the soul according to the kind of mixture 
which was that of the parents. And Chrysippus says in the second book of 
his Physics that it [the seed] is according to its substance air [mv/ia], as is 
plain from the seeds which are cast into the earth, which if they have be¬ 
come old no longer germinate, as is plain, their virtue having evaporated 
[&aircinwjcvia?] .* 

Plut. De primo frig. 2 . 5 (cited by Zeller, Stoics , Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 213 ): 61 Si Xrcoucol Kal rd irvevpa Xtyovoiv ip rots ocopaoi 
r&v fip&p&v 777 Tepi\pb£ei oropovaBai Kal perafJ&KKov & <f>(xrews yiyveadai 

'frorfiv- 

The Stoics say that the wfvpa in the bodies of infants is hardened by the 
cooling and being changed by the process of generation becomes soul. 

Hippolyt. Pkil. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 571 ): r/jv Si ^vx^v \iyovaip 
hBivarov elvai , o&pa Si, Kal yeviotiai U rrjs xepiypb^ews rod iipos rod 
Tepiixovros, Sid Kal KaXeiaOai \pvxyv' dpoXoyovai Si Kal perevoo*- 
p&roxTiv yiveodai bpiopivov oba&v r<Zv \pvx&v. 

And they [the Stoics] say that the soul is immortal, and is body, and that 
it comes into being from the cooling of the air that surrounds it, therefore also 
it is called soul. And they hold also that a transmigration takes place when 
the souls reach the appointed number. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 20 (Diels, Dox., p. 410 ): 01 54 2ro>iKol o&pa 
rijv <fx»)vr)v' irav yip rd Sp&v fj Kal iroiovv o&pa' if Si (fxovii woiei Kal 
Spq.' ixobopev yip abrrjs Kal alodavdpeda TpoeTncrobays r\) i koj} Kal 
iKTinroboys KaSiirep SaicniXlov els Krjpdv. tri irav rd kivovv koI hwxkovv 
acopi 6 m* Kivei Si iipas 1 ) ebpovala, froxXel Si 1 ) tpovola. in irav rd 

1 The argument here is that because by evaporation seeds lose their virtue, so 
the semen (i.e., the vital part of it) is twC/«— moisture or air. 
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lavobpevov crwpi Am' Ktvelrai 8k ij <fx*)yij Kal rpoairlirrei els robs \eiovs 
t&jtovs Kal bvrapajckaTai KaSbrep bcl rrjs <r<f>alpas rrjs fi aXXopA/iys els 
roi'xpv* Ip yovv rats Kar 9 Alyxnrrov irvpapiaw ivhov pla <fx*)vii faywp&t) 
rtrrapas fj Kal rivre faovs irepy^erai. 

And the Stoics say that the voice is body. For everything that does or 
makes is body. But the voice makes and does. For we hear it and we under¬ 
stand when it falls upon the sense of hearing and makes an impression like that 
of the finger on wax. Also that which moves or annoys is body. But refine¬ 
ment moves us and rudeness annoys us. Again everything which is moved 
is body. But the voice is moved and falls into the hollow places and is reflected 
just as in the case of a ball being thrown against a wall. Indeed inside the 
pyramids of Egypt when one voice breaks forth it produces four or five echoes. 

Plut. Epit. i. 6 (Diels, Dox., p. 292): bplfovrai 8 k rffp rod dead 
olxrlap ol Lrcoucol o&tojs' rvevpa voepbv Kal rvpcbSes obx l\ov pkv 
popffrrjv, peraf 36 XXov 8 k els 6 fiob\erai Kal <rwe£opoiobpevov raaiv. 

The Stoics define the substance of God as follows: air, intelligent and 
fiery, not having indeed form but changing into what it will and assimilating 
itself to all things. 

Stob. Eel. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): noceib&vios wvevpa voepbv 
Kal irvpSMks, ovk ixov pkv pop<t>ijv perafi&Wov 8 k els b (JotiXerai Kal 
eweiopaobpevov waoiv. 

Posidonius says that [God is] air intelligent and fiery, not having indeed 
form, but changing into what it will and assimilating itself to all things. 

Stob. Ed. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Aioyivris Kal K XetvOrjs Kal 
OlvorlSrjs [rbv debv] rbv rod Kbcpov yfajxrjv. 

Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oinopides say that God is the soul of the world. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 35 (Diels, Dox., pp. 618-19): ol ZtcmkoI 8 k 
rbv 9 ebv tv p hneyyov ij irvevpa vofil^ovoiv, b 6 qJ fiaSifov M Kbapov 
yiveaiv, ipTepuL\rj<f>bs rbvras robs areppariKobs \6yovs, koB 9 obs Accurra 
koB 9 elpappivrjv yIveoBcu, Kal SifjKeiv 81 9 S\ov rod K&crpov ris Tpoorjyoplas 
perakapf}b.vov [r£] xard rds rrjs VXrjs 81* fjs Kex&prjKe xapaXX&£cis. 
Oeovs 8k Kal rbv Kbopov Kal robs iurripas Kal rbv yrjv etvai voplfovcriv, 
rb 8k bvfbrarov t&vtwv rbv vow elvai, rbv debv. 

The Stoics think that God is a constructive fire or air proceeding 
methodically to the creation of a world, embracing all the principles of genera¬ 
tion, according to which everything comes into being in its allotted way, and 
it extends, they think, throughout all the world, receiving names according 
to the different forms of matter through which it spreads. And they think 
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that the world and the stars and the earth are gods, but that the highest of 
all is mind, that is, God [cf. also Plut. Epit. i. 7 and Stob. Eel. i. 1, Diels, 
Dox., pp. 305 -6, where, with minor variations, the same passage occurs]. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 21 (Diels, Dox. } pp. 410-n): oi ZtohkoI <pa<riv 
elpat rrjs foxys Ap&rarop pipos rA byepopucAp, tA rotovv rAs <f>apraalas 
Kal ovyKa.Todiaei'S Kal aladyaets Kal AppAs* ical rodro Xoyurp&p 
koKowhv. 

’AirA Si rod byepopticod irrA pipy iarl rrjs foxy* hace^vKAra Kai 
Ikt€ tpApepa els tA <rQpa KaBArep al ArA rod rokbroSos r\eKrArai m 
t&p 54 her 4 pepwp rrjs faxys ripre pip den. r4 a iotiyrrjpuL, Spaerts 
6cr<f>pyats Aicob yevtns Kal 4 <t>y. 

*Qp b pip Spaerts iffrl rvedpa Staretpop ArA ifyepopiKov pixfi 
i<t)dakp£)p } Atari) 54 rpevpa Starelpop ArA rod iiyepopucov pixpis Srrc&p, 
txHppyais 54 rpevpa Staretpop ArA rod ijyepopiiood pixpi pvKrypcop 
[Xenruiw], yevets 54 rpevpa Staretpop ArA rod iiyepoptKov pixpi 
yX&rrrys , Aefri) 54 rpevpa Starelvov ArA rod AyepoptKov ptxp is irupapelas 
els OU-ip ebalerdrjrop r&v rpoortrrbprcap. 

T Up 54 kotr&p rA pip \iyerat arippa , Srep Kal abrA rvedpA tern 
Staretpop ArA rod ijyepoptKod pixfi 1 t&p rapaorarcAp' rA 64 '(fxapaep* 
ArA rod Zypwpos elpypipop } 6 Kal <fxapiip KaXovatP, hrrt rpevpa Staretpop 
ArA rod ijyepoPtKod pixpi <f>Apvyyos Kal y\corrys Kal rS>p oUcelwp 
ApyApcop. abrA 64 rA byepoptKAp Sxrrep ip Kbaptp Karoucet ip ry bv*ripq. 
aej>atpoetSet Ketfraky. 

The Stoics say that the ruling part of the soul is highest. It is that which 
produces imaginations and sanctions and perceptions and impulses; and this 
they call the logical part. And there are seven parts of the soul generated 
from the ruling part and extending into the body like the arms from the poly¬ 
pus. Of the seven parts of the soul five are the senses, sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and touch. Of these, sight is wvevpa [air ?] extending from the ruling 
part to the eyes; hearing is m*vpa extending from the ruling part to the 
ears; smell is wtvpa, extending from the ruling part to the nostrils; taste 
is irvcvfta, extending from the ruling part to the tongue; feeling is wvcv/xa, 
extending from the ruling part to surfaces, sensitive to the touch of things 
coming in contact with them. Of the others the seed is mentioned, which is 
itself also ww/fia, extending from the ruling part to the testicles; and the 
utterance, mentioned by Zeno, which also they call voice, is irvevpa, extend¬ 
ing from the ruling part to the throat and tongue and the neighboring organs. 
But the ruling part itself, as in a Koo-pos, dwells in our sphere-shaped head. 
Cf. also iv. 8, 15. 
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Varro De lingua lot . v. 59: sive ut Zenon Citieus animalium 
semen ignis est, qui anima ac mens. 

According to Zeno the Citiean, the semen of animals is a fire which is 
life and intelligence. 

Rufus Ephes. De part . horn., p. 44 C: Oeppaalap 6k ical irvtvpa 
Ztjpcop t 6 abrd tlval <f>y<rip. 

Zeno says that heat and m*vpa are the same. 

Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. v. 25 (Amim, 1 ,128): Zrjpuip 6k 6 Kmcfc 
6 rya6t rijs alpiatan iiyrja&pepos roMt xepl faxys 6o£&feip rous 
o'uceLovs k6L6a£e (fmryr&s' tAp yip roi bpOp&nrvpop 0op6p, vyp&p 6vra koX 
pcrixopra TPtbparos, rys ipvxfc tofryw tlvaL pipos re teal wacrpa 
koI rod tS>p irpoyApwp <nc Ip paros icipaapi re teal ply pa if &t&pto)p t&p 
rys foxy* poplcop t-vpadpourOip. 

Zeno the Citiean, the founder of this sect, taught his own disciples to 
hold these opinions about the soul. For he said that the human semen, 
being moist, and composed in part of m*vpa, is a part of the soul and a frag¬ 
ment and mixture of the seed of the parents, being compounded of all the parts 
of the soul. 

Quotations might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
will suffice to set forth the main features of the doctrine of the 
early Stoics in respect to the matter we are considering. A dia¬ 
gram, though necessarily imperfect, will perhaps make the rela¬ 
tionship of the various terms and conceptions more clear. 
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According to Stobaeus (Ed. i. 17, Diels, Dox., p. 463; Amim, n, 
471), Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was xvevpa 
moving itself, i.e., self-moving air (ir/p ). 1 This ultimate reality is 
also called aupa as over against infinite space, which, together 
with time, falls into the category of the ioi>parov (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 70 [140]). This ultimate reality consists of two principles 
(ipxai), or rather perhaps has two fundamental characteristics or 
aspects, viz.: (1) the active, X6yos, reason (also called 0(6 s); and 
(2) the passive, 6X17, matter (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68; Plut. Epit. 
i. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 289). To each of these various other predi¬ 
cates are attached. Thus the first, \ 6 yos, is said to be 0 e 6 s, and 
0 ( 6 s in turn is said to be aWrjp (Cic. De not. deor. i. 36; Ac. ii. 126), 
rvp (Cic. De not. deor. i. 37; Amim, I, 530; Galen Hist. Phil. 3s), 
vous (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68), and an immortal being, iB&varoy 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 72), but also oupa (Galen Hist. Pkil. 16, Diels, 
Dox., p. 608; Hippol. Pkil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Tertullian 
says (Apol. 21) that Cleanthes summed up all the predicates of God 
in the word spiritus (=rvedpa), but the accuracy of his statement, 
unsupported by other testimony, is perhaps not beyond question. 
The second principle, called, as it consists of parts, CX»;, is, con¬ 
ceived as a whole, obola. The 6Xij permeated and controlled by 
X 6 yos, which is God, becomes a oboTijpa ovpavov koI yrjs ical tow b> 

toOtois ptoeur (Ar. Did. Fr. pkys. 31, Diels, Dox., p. 465), or more 
briefly stated, b buudxrprt<r is w 6 .ortpwv (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 
[138]), and is called 1 ) SiaKboprjois or nbopos. This icbopos is a living 
being, ftpor, endowed with reason, soul, and perception, but is 
destructible (ibid.). To it also is applied the predicate oupa (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 68; cf. also 70). God also is said to be Kixrpos (ibid. 
70, 72) and in the largest sense of the term the Ktxrpos includes God 
and the universe (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 [138]; Ar. Did. Fr. pkys. 
31; Stob. Ed. 1. 21, Diels, Dox., p. 465). God is said to be the 
seminal principle of the world (Diog. Laert. 68) and the Sijpoovpyos 
of the orderly arrangement. The vov s permeates every part of 
the world just as pvxb permeates us. Moreover, God periodically 
absorbs the totality of substance into himself, then gives it forth 
again (ibid. 70; cf. 68). 

1 Arnold, Rom. Stoicism , p. 89. 
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*TX17 consists of four elements (aroixfia), viz.: rvp, &r)p, tiSup, 
yfj (ibid. 69). The four elements are interconvertible (ibid. 70). 
They are not, therefore, four substances or kinds of matter, but 
four forms of one substance. The first of them, rvp, is supreme 
and is also called aether (ibid. 69). The second, dijp, is nearly 
identical with rvtvpa in its primary sense of wind (Stob. Eel. i. 
I7 )- 

The Stoics distinguish two kinds of fire, the rvp 4 r«x»w and the 
rvp t(xvik 6 p, meaning fire that destroys and fire that preserves 
and contributes to growth (Stob. Eel. i. 25). It is the former, 
apparently, which is said to destroy the elements (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 68). From the latter spring the plants and animals. It is 
called also <pb<ns (in respect to plants) and \pvxv (in respect to 
animals); and of it is the substance of the stars (Stob. Ed. i. 25; 
Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33, Diels, Dox., p. 467). 

By the ypvxjb the Stoics commonly mean the seat of life, feeling, 
thought, and will. The definition of the word is found in its func¬ 
tions. 1 Of the soul, so defined, Zeno says that it is rvtvpa tvdtppov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84) or rvp (Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19). Since Cicero 
says expressly that Zeno did not add a fifth element to the four, 
but that the Stoics regard fire as that which produces all things, 
even mind and perception (Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39; cf. De not. deor. ii. 
22. 57), it is probable that by rvtvpa ivdtppov Zeno means a com¬ 
bination of fire and air, or fire on the way to become air, or air 
on the way to become fire. Galen also ascribes to Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and Zeno the opinion that the soul is nourished by 
blood and that the breath [air ?] is its substance (Galen De plac. 
Hippoc. et Plat., p. 248 M; cf. also Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613). 

z This is of course true, not of Stoic writers only, but of Greek writers generally. 
Cf. American Journal of Theology , July, 1914, p. 411. Less clearly so when it means 
“life” or “shade,” but obviously so when meaning “soul,” is by definition a 
functional term, while TreOpta on the other hand is substantial. The relation between 
the two, through a large part at least of their contemporary use, corresponds to that, 
e.g., of the terms “knife” and “steel.” The definition of the one lies in that which it 
does, that of the other—in its elements or qualities. The second may be predicated 
of the first; the first cannot be of the second. One may say h rrrrvpA ion-, but 
not rb rrtdfia fvxl fori, never denotes a substance; only in a relatively late 

period does vmvpta acquire a functional meaning. 
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Galen p. 251 M ascribes to Chrysippus the statement: $ 4>vxh 
rvfvfii. hrri ohfufrvrov imlv owexks iravrl trunan Strjmv (see 
above, p. 579). The expression at once recalls Aristotle’s ai>u- 
tf>VTOv wvtvfia (i. 6596. 17/; i. 669a. 1; 7436. 39; American Journal 
of Theology, October, 1913, p. 571/).* It is doubtless the same 
doctrine and probably the same passage which Diogenes Laertius 
has in mind when in vii. 1. 84 he says that the Stoics say that the 
soul is t 6 <rv(uf>vks 1)iuv n'cC/ia. 

The soul is also said to be ou/ia (Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613; Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84; cf. the doctrine of Democ¬ 
ritus, Stob. Eel. i. 49, Diels, Dox., p. 388; Nem., Nat. hom., 
pp. 32, 33, 34; Tertull. De anitna, chap. v). 

The soul has various parts or functions, sometimes four, as 
shown in the diagram, sometimes increased to eight by analyzing 

x The expression cbptpxrrop wptGpa occurs also in the Ilepl Upcbparos, probably 
written about the first century a.d. and erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (see Christ, 
Handbuck der klassischen AUertums-Wissenschaft, VII, 736; Neustadt in Hermes , 
XLIV [1909], 60 ff.): 

rb 88 atifupvTow rpcQpa 81* 5 Xou, gal dpxb drd rod rpebpopai [chap. iv]. 

*Et«1 81 rpeit al girfant roO to rj dprrfpLg. xptbparotj drarmJ, tnpvypbt, rptrq 8* if 
rifp rpofijw to&yowra gal gartpya^tpiptf, \tgrtop br8p toderyt gal to0, gal rdf, gal 
rlwo t [chap. iv]. 

gal raGra p 8 p its rtpl rifp ati£rf<rir gal rpofifp r °Q TPtbparos [chap, ii, fin.]. 

rb 88 rptGpa, rb to rrjs dparpoijs tftipwOai pto els t^w gotKlaw, ob 8id rod trropdxov 
(roOro p8p y bp d8bparop) t dXXd rbpop elrai rapd rijp datpbr, 8t' o5 rb rrtvpa rjj dwriof 
<p4p*a$at to roO fipoyxlov tit t^p goiKlaw gal t&\ip roOro 88 rj aUrfHfati 0a pepbr 

[chap, v, inti.]. 

According to Neustadt ( Hermes , XLIV, 60 ff.) the Iltp* HpeOparot is the prod¬ 
uct of a school known as the rrcvpariKol, concerning whom we derive a certain 
amount of information from Galen, having been perhaps written by Athenaeus, the 
founder of the school. He draws this conclusion from the parallels which he discovers 
between the treatise and the statements of Galen about the views of the school. From 
these it appears that the men of this school recognized the four elements, the hot and 
the cold, the wet and the dry; but also four qualities to which they applied the same 
names. From the four substances and qualities they derived what they called the 
bpoiofUpr) or homogeneous bodies, among which they included bones, flesh, and 
arteries, in each of which one of the four qualities predominated and determined the 
character. Thus the flesh is wet, the gristle is cold, the bones dry and cold, the fat 
wet and warm. 

But that which is of special interest for us is their doctrine of the rrrtvpa and fvxi- 
Galen says that Athenaeus, following the Stoics, introduced, as a fifth element, the 
TPtOpa which pervades all things (Neustadt, p. 68). Yet this element does not seem 
to have been deified for him. For in the Ilcpi Urttiparos, defending the proposition 
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t 6 aUrOirruciv into the five senses and counting these instead of 
that. 

Plut., Epit. iv. 15, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that we per¬ 
ceive darkness by the impact of the intermediate air, adding that 
the air is pierced by the visual tpcv/x a, which proceeds from the 
principal part of the soul even to the eyeball. In iv. 21 (see above, 
p. 582) this latter view is expanded into the statement that, accord¬ 
ing to the Stoics, there extend from the ruling part of the soul, 
located in the head, seven parts or senses—sight, hearing, etc. 
Each of these is said to be Tvtvpa, though the soul itself is not 
here called m>cvpa. 

In iv. 8 he ascribes to the Stoics the view that the media of 
sense-perception are irveOpara voepi. extending from the governing 

that there are not, as some maintain, two kinds of fire, one in the organic and another 
in the inorganic world, but in the inorganic world different effects of fire according 
to the quality of the thing affected by it, and in the organic world, not fire proper, 
but warmth, he adds: “But the arts use the warmth only as a tool, but nature both 
as a tool and as material. Accordingly this difference offers no obstacle to the view 
that nature, which uses the warm and which at the same time produces with the 
visible appearances harmonious movement, possesses intelligence. For fire and breath 
(rwwna) do not indeed do it [i.e., do not possess or do not impart intelligence]. Yet 
the same capacity meets us also in the soul (^vx 4 ). It is well, therefore, to ascribe 
both to the same source (either in general or specifically in part), which brings it about 
that the like movement is always present, for it is nature from which becoming springs.” 

Apparently, therefore, the nw/iariicol, while finding one source of intelligence 
both in the soul and in the universe, and while postulating rped/xa additional to the 
four elements or the four qualities, yet did not identify the TPtdfia with the all- 
pervading intelligence. 

In this respect they remind us of what Sextus says of the Stoics, having in mind 
perhaps Chrysippus, who, Galen says, was the great-grandfather of the pneumatic 
sect (Arnim, II, 311; Neustadt, p. 64): “The substance of things that are, they say, 
being of itself incapable of motion and formless, must be moved by and given form by 
some cause. Therefore, as when we see a beautiful piece of metal work we wish to 
know who was the artist, believing that the material is itself without power of motion, 
so also when we contemplate the matter of the universe moving and taking form and 
order we should reasonably inquire for the cause that moves it and gives it diverse 
forms. And it is probable that this is nothing else than a certain power that permeates 
it as soul W'vx^) permeates us .... so that this would be God.” 

Here also the order and motion which the universe shows are ascribed to a power 
in itself analogous to the soul in the human person. But this power is not called 
TwcvfM, though it is not as in the Ilepl nrctf^aror expressly said that it is not rrcvpa. 

From all this it appears that, for whatever reason the TmpuxTucol were called 
such, it was not because they affirmed that God was rptOfia or because they held any 
notion of immaterial spirit. 
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part of the soul to the organs of the body. These TPtbpara votpi. 
are manifestly identical with the rvtvpa of iv. 15 and 21, and 
with the Tvedfta cbp^vrov vavrl r£ <rc 'apan Uymv of Galen, p. 251M, 
being pluralized only as parts of that which quantitatively and 
generically considered is called rvevpa. 

What, then, did the early Stoics mean by aupa and Tvtvpa as 
predicates of rfntxh ? It is to be noted that the two terms are not 
sharply antithetical. Not only are they both predicated of ^nrxA, 
but the soul is said to be awpa because it is vvtvpa (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 84). Hupa clearly has two distinct uses. First, in the com¬ 
mon unphilosophical sense, it denotes that which contains the 
soul, and is distinct from it, the two being frequently spoken of in 
antithesis (Diog. Laert. vii. 1.65; Nem., Nat. horn., pp. 32,33,34). 
It is doubtless composed of the elements, perhaps the four (Galen 
Const, art. med. i. p. 251, K; Amim, II, 405), or possibly the 
two lower (Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 257). On the other hand, 
as shown above, the soul is said to be body (Nem., Nat. hom., loc. 
cit.), and God is said to be body (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 608; Hippo!. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Moreover, the 
whole universe is divided into body and not-body, the former 
term being applied to the two dpxal and the latter to things that 
have no real existence, such as time and space (Diog. Laert. vii. 
1. 70 [140]). 

It might seem, therefore, that <ra>pa was simply the Stoic term for 
a real existence. And this may be thought to be confirmed by the 
statement quoted by Arius Didymus from Zeno that the cause is 
body (Stob. Eel. i. 13, Diels, Dox., p. 457). 1 But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that the two senses of aupa are closely related 
to one another, so that one may argue from the one to the other, as 
in the argument concerning the separation of soul and body (Nem., 
Nat. hom., loc. cit.). Moreover, in immediate connection with the 
passage from Ar. Did. in which he says that the cause is body, 
body is defined as that which has extension in three dimensions; 
cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 23, Diels, Dox., p. 612. Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes the same opinion to Apollodorus (vii. 1. 68). 

1 Cf. also the statement in Plut. EpU. i. n, Diels, Dox., p. 310: ol Srtturol rdrra 
rd atria <ru> par ucd‘ rrcOpara ydp. 
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It is true, indeed, that the Stoic categories, somatic and asomatic, 
do not exactly correspond to the modem categories, material and 
immaterial. Zeno said, e.g., that bodies do not necessarily have 
weight (Stob. Eel. i. 19. 4, Diels, Do*., p. 459), referring especially 
to fire and air (and it is of these, of course, that the soul is com¬ 
posed). It is true also that the Stoic would probably not have 
said, “Whatever is ouna is CX 77 .” Yet he excluded from the 
somatic only such things as space and time, and neither formed 
a third category of immaterial entities nor denied to any part of 
the somatic the essentially material qualities. 

It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that while the Stoics 
applied aa/w. as a philosophic term to a much larger class of exist¬ 
ences than that of which modem thinkers use it, and while the 
emphatic element of its meaning is objective or real existence, yet 
it also carried with it the implication of materiality. It could be 
applied to things extremely tenuous and not subject to most of 
the laws of physics, indeed was the most inclusive term they could 
use for real existences (being more inclusive, for example, than 
substance, oixria), yet affirmed of all such existences materiality. 1 

Concerning m>ev/M it is important to notice that the early 
Stoics still employed the term in its primitive sense of wind* (see 
analysis of meanings). We have seen that Stobaeus says that 
Chrysippus defines the ultimate reality as rvtvna or air endowed 
with the power of self-motion, being in the same category with 
aether, the upper air (Stob. Eel. i. 17, Diels, Do*., p. 463). If it 
is Tvtvfia in this sense that is predicated of the human soul, the 
soul is thereby made fundamentally a physical entity. Or if 
m>tvpa as applied to the soul is fire, or air on the way to become 
fire, or, as the expression oifi^mov trvtvna suggests, breath or inborn 
air, it is in that case one of the <rroix«Ia, being interconvertible 
with water and earth, and falling under the category 6X17, and so 
still more clearly physical. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by 

x Cf. Hicks in art. “Stoics” in Ertcyc. Brit. y Ed. IX, voL xxii, p. 592, and Ed. XI, 
vol xxv, pp. 943-4. 

a With this usage may be compared the use of the word by Pseud.-Hippoc., repl 
QvaQv (Littr6, VI, 94), as a common term, to use modem phraseology, for gas, air, 
and aether. See American Journal of Theology , July, 1914, p. 401. 
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the fact that the early Stoics probably, as their successors certainly, 
said that God was nyfdpa. For they also said that he was aether 
and body, and identified him with the *607105. In short, if to 
predicate mental qualities and powers of a subject having material 
qualities is to be a materialist, this is apparently precisely what 
the Stoics were. They were, indeed, less pronouncedly materialistic 
than the Epicureans, in contrast with whom it might almost be 
said that they were non-materialists. Yet it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that their ultimate reality had a material 
quality. 

But it is even more clear that they ascribed material qualities to 
the soul, 1 than that they used <r«/ia in a material sense. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, of the two predicates of the soul, a&pa and -rvev/ta, 
the latter affir ms its materiality more explicitly than the former. 
For while <rco/ia can be applied to anything having real existence, 
being a predicate of both the two dpxai, icvtvpa as applied to the 
soul seems quite clearly to belong to the 6 \jj. Even the most 
spiritual reality had its material aspect. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to observe that, if we 
may trust the testimony of Plutarch, Galen, and Stobaeus concern¬ 
ing the views of Chrysippus and the other early Stoics, the nvfv/ja, of 
which, according to these early writers, the soul was composed, was 
not perishable breath, as Xenophanes held, or inert matter—the 
passive of Aristotle—but, while material, also, by virtue of its 
permeation by X6yos, active. The irvtvpa in which, according to 
Stobaeus, Chrysippus found the ultimate basis of all things is not 
simply air in motion, as was the t vtvpa of earlier writers, but self- 
moving. It is true, indeed, and important to note, that self-motion 
does not thereby become a quality of m>evpa as such. It is pred¬ 
icated, not of all irvedfM by an analytic judgment, but of the 
tv tv pa which is identified with rd tv, and of this by a synthetic 
judgment. Nor is it wholly clear, by virtue of direct statement or 
evidence, that irvevp a in itself implies activity. Yet the soul, 
which is said to be Tvevpa ivOeppov, is active, and it seems probable 
that the fact of activity is associated in Stoic thought with the 

1 It is instructive to observe that Tertullian not only interprets the Stoics in this 
way, but himself adopts their view in a sense more obviously material than their 
own (Apol., chap. 21). 
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fact that it is xvtvpa, if not also with the self-activity of the xvtvpa 
which constitutes the t 6 6 v. For before the Stoics xvtvpa signified 
air in motion; the Stoics say that the individual soul is a part of 
the universal soul (Diog. Laert. vii. i. 84), and, according to Galen, 
Chrysippus, affirming that the soul is xvevpa oifufrvrov fiixiv, says 
also that it extends to all parts of the body, becoming voice, 
vision, hearing, etc., and in the testicles having a special function. 
Plutarch, perhaps quoting less literally, says that the Stoics say 
that there are seven parts of the soul, each of which proceeds from 
the ruling part and is xvtvpa. Thus sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, and voice are each said to be xvevpa, and the semen (repro¬ 
ductive power) is also said to be xvevpa, “extending from the ruling 
part to the testicles.” Uvevpa, therefore, of which the soul con¬ 
sists, though physical, is endowed with vitality—is soul-stuff; or, 
as it extends from the soul to the organs of sense and repro¬ 
duction, a vital nervous fluid. 

Of the ultimate reality, accordingly, of God, and of the soul, 
it is affirmed that each is o&pa and each is xvevpa. As the first 
affirms materiality without affirming passivity, so the second 
suggests, or perhaps even affirms, activity without denying, but 
indeed implying, materiality. 

To this evidence derived from quotations from the Stoics 
themselves there are two pieces of interesting evidence which come 
to us from outside sources. Menander, a comic poet, a contem¬ 
porary of Zeno, bom later, and dying earlier (342-292), has left 
us the following lines: 

xavawOt vow Acyovrcc' ovSly yap ir\cov 
AvOpunrivot vows ioTtv, 4AV 6 rrjt ru;(ijs 
(«!•’ lari tovto mtfvpa dtXov tIn vovs) 
tout’ l<m to KuflipvStv airavra Kal arpitjutv 
Kal aifiatv, I) vpovota S’ if dvrfrij Kairvot 
Koi wtCoOifTt k’ ov’ pip\f/ta$t pm- 

iravO* Saa voovpcv t) Xtyoptv {) xpdrropev 
’oTtv, jjptii 8’ lapjkv Inyiypappivoi. 

r v\i) Kvfttpvf rravra, ravnpf Kal <jtp(vas 
Set Kal xpwotav rl)V Otbv KaXtly povrjv, 
tl prj Tit 3XX o>s ivopaatv yalpei Ktv ots. 

[Kock, Com. Alt. Frag., Ill, p. 139.] 
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Cease talking about voxs- For no other human vofc is there except that 
of Fortune (be it divine irvcv/xa or voxs). This it is that controls and guides 
and preserves all things, and human foresight is smoke and nonsense. Be 
persuaded and you will not blame me. All that we think, or say, or do is 

Fortune, and we are conscripts.Fortune controls everything, and we 

ought to call it mind and foresight, the only goddess, unless one likes to use 
mere empty words. 

The doctrine of the poet is that men have no control of their 
lives. The god whom he calls rbxn controls everything; human 
foresight is all nonsense. Of human vovs as controlling anything 
it is absurd to speak. Parenthetically he remarks, “You may if 
you like call it [i.e., rbxn] Tvevpa Belov 1 or vovs; it matters not; 
fortune, rirxiu governs everything.” The parenthetical remark 
seems to indicate that some of his contemporaries employed these 
terms to designate the supreme power that controls all things, and 
that though these are not the words that he prefers, he will not 
quarrel with them about words; the fact is that rbxv rules every¬ 
thing. 

In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus , 370 c, occurs the 
following sentence: ov ybp Stj ye Bvtjttj ye <t>tois rbcov Stover* &v 
tjparo peyeOovpylas , (acre Kara<f>popr}acu piv inrepfjaXX&vrcw Bijplwv 
ftias, SunrepaxuxraaBai Si rekbyrj, SelpaaBax 54 tonj, KaTaorfyraoDcu Si 
roXirelas, ivaflktyai Si els rbv ovpavbv teal ISelv repupop As Surrpeaw 
Kal Spbpovs ij\lov re Kal aekrjvrjs ivarokis re teal Stoeis bcketyeis re 
teal ra\elas broKaraar&aeLs laijpepla s re Kal rpor ds Sitt&s, koX Ukeib&Giv 
X*i p&vas Kal Bipovs bvipovs, Kal rd rod Kbapov Tadrjpara Taparq^aaBcu 
rpbs rbv ai&va, el prj rt Belov Svrcos ivrjv Tvevpa rfi foxi* o 5 rijv 
r&v rrjkiK&vSe irepivoiav Kal yvSxnv laxev. 

For mortal nature at least would not have acquired and maintained so 
great effectiveness as to despise the violence of overpowering wild beasts, to 
cross seas, to build cities, to found commonwealths, to look into the heavens 
and discern orbits and courses of stars and the summer winds, and to chart 
out for the future the risings and settings and eclipses of sun and moon, and 
the swift return of the equinox, and the two solstices, and the autumn storms 
and the summer winds, and the cosmic events, if there were not really in the 
soul some divine breath, through which it possessed intelligence and knowledge 
of so great things. 

1 On the meaning of Otiow in this connection, compare also Stob. Ed. i. 24, Diels, 
Dox. t p. 466 : - Affrpow 5i elral 6 Hoffeid&wios erQfxa fatow aWipot rupcrnpfe, 

\a/xrpbw Kcd xvpQSes. 
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There is much difference of opinion respecting the date and 
authorship of this dialogue, some assig ning it to the third, others 
to the first century b.c. See especially Susemihl, Geschickte der 
gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 21 ff., who inclines to the early 
date, and Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, pp. 15-17, who ascribes the 
dialogue to the first century. The meaning of the expression is 
evidently similar to that which it bears in the passage from Me¬ 
nander. But while in Menander Belov xvevfia controls all things, 
specifically human destiny, in the Axiochus it gives intelligence and 
knowledge and is directly associated with the human Both 

passages testify in a most interesting way to the presence, in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian period, of the idea of divine power or 
influence affecting the min d or destiny of men, but the Axiochus 
passage much more clearly implies the presence of this power in 
the human soul. 

Though the precise expression Belov irvedfia has not been 
observed in any pre-Christian Stoic writer, 1 we shall see presently 
that Posidonius, writing about 100 b.c., said that God is Tvevna. 
This fact raises the question whether he or some of his fellow- 
Stoics not only made this affirmation, but employed the phrase 
Belov wedua for the expression of the same thought. But if the ex¬ 
pression does come from a Stoic source, then, since Menander at 
least was a contemporary of Zeno, these passages would seem to 
prove that the phrase did not arise with Posidonius, but with a Stoic 
of a much earlier period. On the other hand, the absence of this 
expression from the vocabulary of the early Stoics, so far as trans¬ 
mitted to us, suggests that it may not have originated with them, 
but was either coined by others to express the Stoic idea or belonged 
to the terminology of some other school of thinkers. We are ap¬ 
parently without sufficient data to decide between these several 
possibilities. We must be content with the evidence, slight, but 
seemingly decisive, that the phrase Belov rvev/M was already in use 
about 300 B.c. 

It is a separate question precisely how far the term had advanced 
on the road toward immateriality in the days of Menander. It 

1 In Euripides, Hipp. 1391, occurs the expression <3 Otiov Mfxyjt Trev/xa, “O divinely 
odorous breath.” But there is no apparent connection between this phrase and that 
in Menander or the Axiochus . 
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is not at all impossible that it represents a further movement in 
that direction than is to be found even in Posidonius, and tha t not 
only the Epicurean but the Stoic thought marks a return from the 
“ spiritual ” tendency of Plato. Whether so or not it is to be noticed 
that even in the Axiochus it expresses a quantitative rather than 
a personalized conception. The phrase Belov wvevpa is still with¬ 
out the article and accompanied by n (contrast ry 'fa>xv) and 
denotes neither the human spirit nor apparently personal divine 
spirit but breath (or spirit ?) proceeding from God or having divine 
quality. 

THE LATER PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

From Panaetius and Posidonius we trace the introduction of 
certain modifications of the conceptions of the earlier Stoics. Thus 
Panaetius maintained against his predecessors that the world was 
imperishable (Diog. Laert. vii. i. 70; Stob. Ed. i. 414), but on 
the other hand denied even the limited immortality of the soul 
which had been held by his predecessors (Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 79). 
Posidonius, though a pupil of Panaetius, assumed an eclectic 
attitude both toward his teacher and toward the earlier Stoicism. 
Of the statements expressly ascribed to him by later writers, there 
is none perhaps more important for our purpose than Stobaeus’ 
(Ed. i. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 302) testimony that he spoke of God as 
xvevpa voepdv xal rvp&Se s (cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 609). Though it is probable that this expression was derived 
from the earlier conception that the ultimate basis of existence was 
TvevfM or xOp, yet it is important to observe that this is the earliest 
extant express statement by a Greek writer that God is wevpa. 

Plutarch, indeed, ascribes to the Stoics, without mention of 
individual names, the doctrine that the substance (ohala) of God 
is Trveuya voepdv ical rvp&Ses (Epit. i. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 292). But 
the context of the two passages shows that Stobaeus and Plutarch 
are both quoting from the same passage of Aetius. There can be 
no doubt that Stobaeus has preserved in the name Posidonius the 
correct reading of Aetius, for which Plutarch has substituted the 
more general expression “the Stoics.” We cannot, therefore, 
from this passage ascribe the doctrine that God is xvevpa to any 
writer earlier than Posidonius. 
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In another passage Aetius, as attested by both Plutarch and 
Stobaeus, ascribes to the Stoics the doctrine that God is voepbv 
.... xOp rexvucbv, bb$ flaSlfov brl yevboei xbopov . ... ml irvevpa 
pkv Siijimv Si’ SKov rod xbopov (Diels, Dox., p. 306). Diogenes 
Laertius makes the same statement with so much of the same 
context as to show that he is drawing from the same source, 
substituting, however, according to our present text at least, 
for Oebv. Diog. Laert. vii. 1.84: Aoxet Si airrois n)v piv 4>(xnv 
elvai xvp rexvucbv, SS(p (3a6i£ov, els yiveaiv, Srep hnl irvevpa mpoeiSis 
k al rexvoeiSis. 

On the important question thus raised whether, on the basis 
of this latter thrice-quoted passage, the use of irvevpa as a predicate 
of God can be carried back to the Stoics earlier than Posidonius, 
the evidence is conflicting. On the one side the examination of 
the passages in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of “the Stoics” 
suggests that he does not use the phrase when quoting the view 
of one author only, but means by it the Stoic writers from Zeno to 
Posidonius inclusive, or a number of them. On the other hand, 
though it is probable that <f>{xriv in the Diogenes Laertius passage is 
a substitute for Oebv, we are scarcely justified in making this proba¬ 
bility the basis of an argument, and it is possible that by “ the Stoics” 
Aetius (Diels, Dox., p. 306) means Posidonius in particular, as 
Plutarch does in the passage above mentioned (Diels, Dox., p. 292). 
While, therefore, there is a possibility that the older Stoics called 
God irvevpa, it remains that we cannot by definite evidence attest 
this usage for a writer earlier than Posidonius (135-51 b.c.). 

The statement that the fvxJ) is rvevpa tvOeppov, which Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes to Zeno, Antipater, and Posidonius (vii. 1. 84), is 
paralleled in Stobaeus by the statement that the Stoics call the 
soul Tvevpa votpdv Oeppbv. Plutarch, however, in his parallel 
citation from Agtius omits votpbp (Diels, Dox., p. 388). While, 
therefore, the doctrine that the soul is votpbs is f amilia r enough, 
this passage cannot be used as evidence that the Stoics employed 
the phrase xvtvpa votpbv of the soul. Stobaeus apparently took 
it over from the predicates of God. 

It is an interesting variation from the statement that the soul 
is irvevpa ivOeppov, when we find in Plutarch the affirmation that 
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the Stoics say that rvevpa in the bodies of infants becomes tpvxh by 
cooling; and in Hippolytus, apparently quoting the same passage, 
that they say that the soul arises by the cooling of the air (&vp) 
that surrounds it. Though by reason of the difference between the 
statements we are left in doubt whether the Stoics conceived of the 
soul as produced from rvedfia or dijp, it is clear in either case that 
they held the notion of an airlike soul-stuff. 

While the argument from silence is always precarious, it is 
worthy of notice that neither Diogenes Laertius, Arius Didymus, 
nor Aetius expressly ascribes to the Stoics of the middle or later 
period (Panaetius or later) the statement that God is <rS>na or that 
the soul is <r<opa. x 

Of somewhat similar character is the argument by which 
Schmekel, Die Philosophic der mittleren Stoa, endeavors to show 
that the views of Posidonius are extensively reflected in the writings 
of later Stoics, especially Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, even when 
these writers make no mention of him, and on this basis ascribes 
to Posidonius the doctrine that without the soul the body is matter, 
useless and defiling flesh. The soul is the bearer of life, it is the 
indwelling divinity; as a part of divinity it has autonomy. This 
power, as it cannot have originated in conception, so also cannot 
perish with death. The soul is therefore both pre-existent and 
immortal; the body is a drag upon it, limiting but unable wholly 
to destroy its freedom of action (pp. 247 ff.). Whether these ideas 
were held by Posidonius or not, some of them at least are well 

z Galen (Diels, Dox., p. 608.19) says that Zeno says that God is Hippolytus 

(Diels, Dox., p. 571, 9) ascribes the same to Chrysippus and Zeno; Galen (Diels, 
Dox., p. 613, 13) ascribes the view that the soul is vQfia to Zeno and his followers; 
Nemesius, Nat. hom., pp. 32,33,34, says Cleanthes and Chrysippus held this; Tertullian 
De anima , chap. v. ascribes to Zeno the doctrine that the is <r&na. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84 says that they (the Stoics) hold that the soul is body; but 
in 68, without mentioning particular philosophers, he says that they hold that the 
elements are bodies but that the principles are not bodies. From this one might 
draw the inference that God is not body, since \ 6 yot, which is identified with 0 e 6 f, 
is one of the principles. But the inference is evidently unwarranted; for on the one 
hand it would equally prove that CX17 is not body, and on the other, it contradicts the 
explicit testimony of Galen and Hippolytus as concerns the Stoic teaching about God. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox., p. 571, 17) says that “they” say that the soul is body, 
leaving it uncertain whether he means the Stoics in general or Chrysippus and Zeno in 
particular. 
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attested as belonging to some of the middle and late Stoics, and evi¬ 
dently represent a considerable departure from the views of the early 
Stoics and a partial return to Platonism. It is probable that with 
this revival of Platonic ideas which made the soul less material 
and set it over against the material body, awfia, is connected the 
disappearance of <ra>fia as a predicate of the soul. Though the two 
senses of <ra>na were not identical, the sharp antithesis between 
ylwxh and au/jui in one of these senses made it difficult to affirm 
aa/ta of ij/vxh in the other sense of the former. With this change, 
in turn, is associated a reversal of the relationship between rvtvfia 
and as predicates of rf/vx'fi- Uvtvfta has become less material; 
the use of auiia to denote reality with materiality only implied 
(because whatever is real is material; cf. p. 589) has disappeared, 
leaving only the use of aufia in a strictly material sense. The soul, 
now considered pre-existent and immortal, is no longer called 
au/M, nor is God a&fia. 

What, then, did the later pre-Christian Stoics do for the word 
Tvtvtxa ? So far as concerns its use in respect to the human $vxfi> 
they made little advance upon their predecessors, except perhaps 
to associate the two terms more closely together. Xenophanes 
had said nearly three centimes before that the \pvxv was Tcvtvfia, 
thereby emphasizing its perishableness and suggesting that it 
ceased to exist at the death of the body. The early Stoics denied, 
indeed, that the soul perished with the separation from the body, 
giving it a limited existence after death, and Posidonius made the 
soul immortal. But in neither case is this view based upon the 
doctrine that the ^xh is rvtvfia, for wtvixa itself is a material 
term. Panaetius denied any after-death existence of the soul 
without denying that the soul was wedfia) and Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (vii. 1. 84) ascribes to the Stoics (without mentioning indi¬ 
vidual names) the argument that because the soul is wtvfia, 
therefore it is body and not immortal (Sid ml a&pa tlvai ml 
fieri. Oivarov bripivtiv <f>$aprfiv SI tlvai). 

Anaximines in the same century with Xenophanes (the sixth 
b.c.) had said that the soul was ir)p. A century later Epicharmus, 
though not directly predicating wvtdfia of 'farxif, employed the 
former of the soul-stuff, and said that at death the rvtvfia returned 
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whence it came. Aristotle also used the term to describe the vital 
(Iju^vxos) and generative material which in his opinion, or in that 
of some contemporary of his, pervades all plants and animals. 
The Stoic doctrine of the four elements had been anticipated 
by Empedocles in the fifth century and by Aristotle in the fourth, 
and both had made air one of them and fire another. When, 
therefore, the early Stoics described the soul as uvedpa bOtppov, 
and then insisted with emphasis that, being mevpa, it was also 
<rupa, they probably meant by the former term to deny that it was 
mere passive CX17, while by the latter they affirmed that it was 
material. That they used typ when enumerating the elements, 
and irvtvpa when predicating this same element of the soul was 
perhaps because of the usage which we find in Epicharmus, perhaps 
because of some association with irvevpa meaning breath, or with 
the phrases for death in which irvtvpa, and not irip, was used, 
perhaps especially because rvedpa conveyed, or suggested, as &fip 
did not, the idea of activity, which they ascribed to the soul. 

Uvevpa does indeed less distinctly express transitoriness than 
when Xenophanes said that the soul was xvevpa, meaning that it was 
as perishable as breath; but it is no less material when used by the 
Stoics of the soul than it is in Epicharmus. It is the Stoics who 
say that the soul is an exhalation or vapor (Euseb. P.E. xv. 20, 2, 
Diels, Dox., p. 470) and that it is nourished by the blood (Galen, 
p. 248 M), joining with the latter statement the assertion that it 
is m>fvpa. If in any respect the Stoics have spiritualized the con¬ 
ception of the soul, it is mainly or only by affirming the same 
things both of the soul and of God, viz., that both were both 
n>tvpa and <rupa, and by the fact that this term xvevpa suggested 
activity more definitely than it had done at an earlier time. 

On the other hand, Posidonius was the first whom we definitely 
know to have used the word rvedpa as a predicate of God. And 
in this perhaps he contributed indirectly to the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of the idea that God is immaterial spirit. Yet that he had 
not hims elf arrived at this thought is made probable by his 
coupling with rvevpa the adjective Tvp&Ses. What he has done by 
predicating nvtvpa of God is what Xenophanes did in applying 
rvtvpa to the soul, viz., joined two terms together ready for the 
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time when the predicate *v«Dpa should acquire a more distinctly 
non-material sense. II vtvfta as applied both to the soul and to God 
was still stuff, not God, and ultimately, though not emphatically, 
material. 

2Ap£ is not a frequent term in either the early or later pre- 
Christian Stoic writers. When it occurs, it is used in a purely 
physical sense, signifying, as shown in the analysis of meanings, 
the soft part of the body or the body as a whole. 2&pa is the 
common term for the body, but neither aufia nor <r&p£ in any passage 
definitely referable to the pre-Christian period bears an ethical 
sense. For though, according to Seneca ( Epist . 92. 10), Posidonius 
says inutilis caro et fluida receptandis tantum cibis habilis, such a 
statement involves only ordinary anti-Epicureanism, not a philo¬ 
sophic doctrine of the evil of the flesh. Whether the argument 
of Schmekel that the conception of the body as a drag upon the 
soul, as found in Seneca and Sextus Empiricus, is derived by them 
from Posidonius is conclusive or not is immaterial at this point, 
for the doctrine of even these later writers does not, in any 
instance, amount to an ascription of ethical quality either to the 
ffu/xa or to the <r&p£. 
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PECCA FORTITER 

One often sees the above words quoted in Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal papers. There must be thousands who have read but little 
more of Luther than the words, “Sin boldly.” They have also been 
much exploited by Catholic and Anglican controversialists, and are suffi¬ 
cient, of course, to condemn Luther immediately as a reprobate. Luther 
is partly to blame for this, for he sometimes writes paradoxically and with 
provoking exaggeration. He is one who cannot be judged by an occa¬ 
sional extravagance, whether in earnest or in joke, but by the general 
trend of his deliberate public utterances. It is not the intention here to 
go into his doctrine of sin and salvation, of faith and good works, but 
just to look for a moment on this now famous passage. 

While Luther was in the Wartburg, Melanchthon in Wittenberg was 
beating the wings of his sensitive soul, inflamed by the charge of imagi¬ 
nary sins, against the cage of conscience. Especially was he concerned 
over the alleged sins of the celibacy of monks and of priests and of com¬ 
munion in one kind. In his disputation of July 19,1521, Carlstadt had 
demanded as a right the restitution of the cup to the laity. Its with¬ 
holding had been represented as a sin. Melanchthon had been worried 
for fear he had been guilty of this sin, and he had been apparently bur¬ 
dening his righteous soul with other fictitious sins. He wrote to Luther 
in his anxiety. This letter is lost, or we might have a better clue to 
explain the rough manner by which Luther shakes him out of his anxiety. 
That shaking is done in a Latin letter, preserved to us (De Wette 2, 34; 
Enders 3,205-10), of August 1,1521—a private letter to an oversensitive 
soul and in Latin. The words, shocking to us, occur in the latter part of 
the letter, which I translate. 

Concerning both kinds in the Eucharist I do not argue from the example, 
but from the word, of Christ. For there is nothing [in any specific word of 
Christ] to show that those receiving one species either do or do not sin; but 
this moves me that Christ demanded neither. So neither is baptism required 
by necessity, if a tyrant or the world should prohibit water. So the violence 
of persecution separates man and woman, whom nevertheless God forbids to be 
separated, for neither do they consent to be separated [and so there is no sin 
in such cases]. So neither do pious hearts consent to be deprived of the other 
kind [in the Eucharist]. Those who consent and approve are papists, not 
Christians, and who will deny that they sin ? 
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When therefore it is not demanded by necessity, and when a tyrant impels, 
I do not see how they sin receiving one kind. For who can take away by force 
the tyrant being unwilling? So hitherto nothing impels except the reason 
which says that the institution of Christ is not held. But the Scripture 
defines nothing, without which we cannot pronounce anything a sin. It [the 
Eucharist] is instituted of Christ, but there is a free permission, which cannot 
be confined in whole or in part. 

For what would be done if that happens which happened to Donatus the 
martyr, that certain could not partake, the cup being broken and spilled, when 
there could not be at hand other wine, and many similar cases? In short, 
because Scripture does not say this to be sin, I shall not assert it to be sin. 

Of course you should keep intact the institution of Christ. For it was this 
which I was thinking of urging before all things if I might have returned to 
you. For we have knowledge of this tyrant, and we can resist him unless we 
are compelled to receive so much the other kind. 

But I will not celebrate a private mass to all eternity [for that would be 
a real sin]. Pray let us beseech the Lord that he hasten to give to us his larger 
spirit. For I fear the Lord will quickly visit Germany, as its unbelief, impiety, 
and hatred of the gospel deserve. And this stroke will be imputed to us, because 
as heretics we may have provoked God. We shall be hated of men and rejected 
by the people, they will get hold of excuses for their sins and justify themselves 
and will approve the bad and become good neither by kindness nor by wrath. 
The will of the Lord, be done, be done—Amen. 

If you are a preacher of grace, preach a real grace, not a fictitious one. God 
does not make saved sinners fictitiously. Be a sinner and sin boldly [hold your¬ 
self for a great sinner], but believe more boldly and rejoice in Christ, who is 
victor over sin, death, and the world. There is to be sin as long as we are thus 
[that is, in this life there is bound to be sin, even in Christians, as both the 
Roman church and the Reformers held]; for this life is not the habitation of 
righteousness, but we look for, says Peter, a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. It suffices that through the riches of the 
glory of God we know the Lamb who taketh away the sin of the world, from 
him sin cannot tear us away, even a thousand, even though we should commit 
fornication or murder a thousand times in one day. Do you think that the 
price and redemption for our sins by such a Lamb is so small ? 

Pray boldly, for you are the boldest sinner [this to shake Melanchthon out 
of his scruples over fictitious sins, restore his sanity of mind, him who was 
one of the holiest and most conscientious of men; that he did not take offense 
at the letter shows that he understood Luther better than his critics]. 

It is as though Luther said: Melanchthon, don’t let Carlstadt worry 
you over the fictitious sin of celebrating the Supper in one kind. We 
have a Savior who saves from real sin. You know all Christians sin. 
The Savior is greater than the sin, and even grievous sin cannot drive 
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us from his love, nor even from salvation if—which is to be understood— 
we repent and believe. Live boldly and faithfully, then, for you and all 
are great sinners, though everybody knows you are a saint. 

This famous passage then, has nothing to do with Luther’s doctrine 
of faith and good works, with the relation of a Christian man to the law 
or to morality, with the doctrine of sanctification—but it is an effort in 
a confidential letter to console and save an aching, anxious heart by an 
exaggerated paradox at the bottom of which was a truth great and 
precious, and the healthful intention and meaning of which was immedi¬ 
ately perceived by the recipient of the letter, who otherwise would have 
repudiated Luther instantly. You are worrying yourself side over sins 
fictitious or real. Don’t be a fool, my dear Melanchthon. Of course you 
are a great sinner, as Paul confessed, and every true Christian knows 
himself to be. But remember that God’s grace is greater than all our 
sins, and it is real grace for real sins. 

What was Luther’s attitude toward a careless Christian who thinks 
he can sin that grace may abound, who feels no drawing to a holy life, 
is an entirely different matter and one on which I could quote passages 
which place Luther in an entirely different light from that expressed by 
the sharp condemnation by Catholic and Anglican commentators of the 
epistle of August i, 1521. 

Another passage which has greatly damaged Luther’s reputation in 
the house of his enemies occurs in De captivitate babylonica , 1520. I quote 
from the translation of Buchheim, in Wace and Buchheim, Luther's 
Primary Works (London and Philadelphia, 1885), p. 184.* 

We see then how rich a Christian or baptized man is; since, even if he 
would, he cannot lose his salvation by any sins, however great, unless he refuses 
to believe, for no sins whatever can condemn him, but unbelief alone. All 
other sins, if faith in the Divine promise made to the baptized man stands firm 
or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through that same faith; yea, 
through the truth of God, because he cannot deny himself if thou confess him, 
and cleave believing to his promise. Whereas contrition and confession of 
sins, and satisfaction for sins, and every effort that can be devised by men, will 
desert thee at thy need, and will make thee more miserable than ever, if thou 
forgettest this divine truth and puffest thyself up with such things as these. 
For whatever work is wrought apart from faith in the truth of God is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

It is evident that this passage may be innocent if it means one thing, 
or it may be vicious if it means another. To find what it really does 
mean, we must consult the cor^ext. What is Luther talking about? 

1 Set Luthers Werke , ed. Clemen (Bonn, 1912), i, 461. 
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Whatdoes the whole section teach ? It occurs in the section on baptism, 
and is part of a discussion of how to retain the favor of God for sins com¬ 
mitted after baptism. Luther and his opponents both agreed that no 
sin committted by a baptized man would necessarily damn him . The 
startling proposition that no sins can condemn the baptized man, except 
unbelief, was equally received by the Roman church, but the church 
interpreted belief and unbelief in a way different from Luther. The 
church said that the mortal sins you have committed after baptism will 
condemn you unless you have faith, meaning unless you return to the 
church, confess your sins to the priest, receive absolution, and do the 
necessary works of satisfaction. Luther said that the sins a bap¬ 
tized man commits after baptism will condemn him, unless he has faith, 
meaning unless he return with a true and living faith to his Savior, to 
the promise given him in baptism. Luther says in the context, speaking 
of the true method of receiving grace after baptism, that the true method 
is to go back and take hold of the divine promise. He who believes and 
is baptized, shall be saved. “This promise is to be infinitely preferred to 
the whole display of works, Vows, religious orders, and whatever has 
been introduced by the invention of man; on this promise depends our 
whole salvation, and we must take heed to exercise faith in it. Unless 
this faith exists and is applied, baptism profits us nothing; nay, it is 
hurtful to us.” But this doctrine that a sinner is restored, not by the 
works of the church, but by faith in the original promise of God, “ought 
to have been studiously inculcated in the people by preaching.” “Men 
ought to have been continually reminded of their baptism; faith ought 
to have been called forth and nourished.” “ Thus when we rise out of our 
sins”—not when we keep in our sins and go on sinning, but—“when we 
rise out of our sins and exercise penitence we are simply reverting to the 
efficacy of baptism and to faith in it, whence we had fallen; and return 
to the promise then made to us, but which we had abandoned through 
our sins.” What can be plainer than this ? The man sinned and lost 
his faith, lost his hold on the promise. But let him return to faith, and 
he will return to righteousness. For he goes on: “Thus it will be of no 
little profit to a penitent first to recall to mind his baptism, and to remem¬ 
ber with confidence that divine promise which he had deserted; rejoicing 
that still he is in a fortress of safety, in that he has been baptized; and 
detesting his own wicked ingratitude in having fallen away from the 
faith and truth of baptism.” Now if this is all true—and Luther 
believed it to be true both from the Scripture and his own experience— 
then he feels justified in the conclusion: “How rich a Christian or bap¬ 
tized man is, since even if he would he cannot lose his salvation by any 
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sins however great, unless he refuse to believe, for no sins whatever can 
condemn him but unbelief alone. All other sins, if faith in the divine 
promise stand firm or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through 
that same faith.” It is evident from the context that Luther does not 
mean to say that mortal sins committed by a Christian do not bring him 
into condemnation, for his whole thought presupposes it; but he means 
that those sins cannot finally condemn him unless they are the expression 
of a deliberate rejection of God. If he has not lost his faith in God, he 
mil “return,” “rise out of his sins” and receive free forgiveness. His 
sins are “swallowed up” by God's mercy through faith. The promise 
remains whether the Christian commits sins or not. But it will avail for 
him only if he returns with living faith. But Luther distinctly allows 
that if be does not return he will perish in his sins. “It is a pernicious 
error,” he says in the context, “to suppose that the virtue of baptism 
has been brought to an end by sin, and that this ship has been dashed to 
pieces [that is, the ship of God’s peace offered to us in baptism, especially 
the promise, Believe and be baptized, and thou shalt be saved]. The 
ship remains all solid and indestructible, and can never be broken up 
into different planks. In it, we all are conveyed who are carried to 
the port of salvation, since it is the truth of God giving promises in the 
sacraments. What certainly does happen is that many rashly leap out 
of the ship into the sea and perish; these are they who abandon faith in 
the promise and rush headlong into sin. But the ship itself abides, and 
passes on safely in its course; and any man who by the peace of God 
returns to the ship will be borne on to life, not on a plank, but on the 
solid ship itself. Such a man is he who returns by faith to the fixed and 
abiding promises of God.” 

In fact the situation was simply this: The church had placed her¬ 
self between the sinner and salvation, and said: For the mortal sins you 
have committed after baptism you must make satisfaction to us. You 
have forfeited salvation. Do penance, give alms, make satisfaction in 
this and that way. Luther cries out to the church: That man has not 
forfeited salvation, if he will return in faith to God. He need have no 
care for your penances or satisfactions. Believe and be baptized, and 
thou shalt be saved. He has been baptized, now let him come back to 
faith. And faith with Luther was an active thing, the spring of a new 
and regenerate life, which could not co-exist with mortal sin; though he 
and all the Reformers had a vivid sense of sin in believers. 

John Alfred Faulkner 

Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, N.J. 
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THE WELLHAUSEN VOLUME 1 

The seventieth birthday of Julius Wellhausen was marked by the 
presentation of this volume of essays by his friends and pupils. The con¬ 
tributors are twenty-two in number, representing Germany, England 
(both Oxford and Cambridge), Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
and our own country. Smend and Driver, who had promised to take 
part, were called out of this life before they had completed their essays. 
The names of the contributors are all well known to biblical scholars and 
the volume is striking evidence of the predominance of the Wellhausen 
point of view in the Old Testament science of today. 

The variety of subjects in a volume of this kind makes it difficult 
to give an adequate idea of its contents within small compass. The 
matters treated are mostly within the Old Testament department. But 
Albrecht edits a mediaeval Jewish poem; Bevan discusses the tradition 
of Mohammed’s night ride to heaven; Frankenberg treats of a topic in 
comparative grammar, and Gray investigates the proper names in the 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. The conclusion of the book is made 
by a list of Wellhausen’s publications. Including book notices these are 
235 in number, and a glance at the list shows how influential many of 
them have been and still are. 

Two of the articles deal with lexicography, one by Buhl on the stem 
yib or *pb, the other by Ludwig Kohler on the defects of the Hebrew 
lexicons. The latter gives a specimen of what a lexicon article ought 
to be and will command general approval, though the lexicon-makers 
may think the ideal beyond their reach. In text criticism we have 
Bertholet’s notes on Deutero-Isaiah, and the elaborate reconstruction of 
the Song of Deborah by Haupt. This author thinks that Deborah was 
the name of a town rather than of a woman. His notes on the poem 
display the wealth of learning to which we are accustomed in works 
from him . 

1 Stud ten zur semiiischen Pkilologie und Religionsgeschichle Julius Wellhausen zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag am 17. Mai 1914 gewidmel von Freunden und Schulern, und in ihrem 
Auflrag herausgegeben von Karl Marti. Mit dem Bildnis von J. Wellhausen. Giessen: 
Tdpelraann, 1914. Pp. xh+388. Large octavo. The book forms Beiheft 27 of the 
Zeilschrift filr die alUeslamentiiche Wissenschaft. Unbound. M. 18. 
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Literary criticism is represented by Budde’s article on the Book of 
Amos. He argues acutely that Amos 7:10-17 is only a fragment from 
a more extended history of Amos’ career. Its original once stood at the 
opening of the book. Excised when the book was incorporated with 
the rest of the Twelve, a part of it was rescued by an editor and inserted 
where we now find it. Comill resumes his discussion with Sellin at two 
points. One is Gen. 49:iof., and maintains his ground against the 
assertion that vs. 11 refers to the Messiah. The other is the Yahwistic 
Decalogue (Exod., chap. 34) which he thinks easily arranges itself in 
five pairs of commands. Guthe’s contribution on “Sign and Prediction 
in Isa. 7:14-17 ” stands on the border-line between literary criticism and 
Old Testament theology. Contrary to exegetical tradition, he holds that 
Immanuel was not intended to encourage the people, but rather the 
reverse: “Though the young woman who bears a son [in the near future] 
may call his name Immanuel, yet the boy must eat milk and honey [the 
product of a land given over to pasture] until he becomes able to refuse 
the evil and choose the good.” 

Elhorst examines afresh the Israelite mourning customs and is not 
satisfied that they can be wholly derived from worship of the manes 
or dread of the ghosts. He thinks that gods of the underworld (who 
are in fact demons of death) were in popular belief associated with the 
spirits of the dead. For this he is able to cite abundant parallels in other 
religions. Von Gall traces the title of “King” as applied to Yahweh 
and finds it to be Canaanite in origin. The Canaanite cities had kings, 
as we know, long before Israel adopted the monarchy. To them it was 
natural to designate the tutelary deity as king—Melkarth of Tyre is the 
familiar example. It is not improbable, therefore, that the Jebusite 
divinity who was displaced by Yahweh (Zedek may have been his 
proper name) was called King of Jerusalem and that his title passed to 
his successor. Lods presents us with an ingenious theory concerning 
the Angel of Yahweh who appears in some of the early narratives as the 
mysterious double of Yahweh himself. He finds the explanation of the 
puzzling phenomenon in the well-known belief in the external soul. The 
demonstration is not quite convincing, but the article is extremely sug¬ 
gestive. Marti, besides editing the volume and compiling the index, 
presents us with an article on some passages in Zechariah. Steuemagel 
discusses the divine name “ Yahweh God of Israel,” of which he finds 
traces in early documents. Rahlfs contributes the bibliography of 
Wellhausen’s works. 
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This notice gives a very imperfect idea of the richness of the volume. 
No Old Testament scholar can safely neglect it. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N.Y. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS 

Those of us whose “helps’’ for the study of the Psalms included 
only Perowne, Franz Delitzsch, and Hupfeld congratulate younger 
scholars on the literature at their command. Within the last fifteen 
years we have received the commentaries of Baethgen, Duhm, and 
Briggs, the translations of Gunkel, Kautzsch, and Staerk, and a number 
of monographs on special topics. Now comes Professor Kittel with an 
extended commentary, including a new translation. 1 The series of 
which it is a part is apparently intended to present a somewhat conserv¬ 
ative view of the Old Testament and to form a counterpart to Zahn’s 
Commentary on the New Testament . 

Professor Kittel is well known to biblical scholars in this country, 
and it will sufficiently characterize the present work to say that it dis¬ 
plays the author’s usual careful scholarship and cautious judgment. His 
plan is, after an introduction treating of the composition of the Psalter, 
to give a translation of each psalm with brief critical notes and to follow 
it with a somewhat extended exposition of the thought of the writer. 
The only question which the reviewer is inclined to raise is whether there 
is not too much matter. A good deal of what is here said ought to be 
obvious to the student; homiletical material has no place in a com¬ 
mentary; in a book of devotion there is no need of the critical remarks. 
However, the publisher probably knows his constituency, and it may be 
a little ungracious to complain that we have too much of a good thing. 

The mediating position of the author is indicated in the preface, 
where he says that neither the late date assigned the Psalter by one 
scholar (evidently Duhm) nor the resolution of the pious emotions of the 
Psalmists into feelings of the community which characterizes another 

1 Die Psalmen iibersetzt und erkldrt. Von D. Rudolf Kittel, Professor der Theologie 
in Leipzig. Erste und zweite Auflage. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuch- 
h&ndlung, 1914. The book forms Band XIII of the Kommentar zum Alten Testament , 
herausgegeben von Professor D. Ernst Sellin. Pp. lx+522, royal 8vo. Unbound, 
M. 12; bound, M. 14. 
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(Baethgen) seems to him to advance the true understanding of the book. 
But that he is far from being a tenacious defender of tradition is evident 
from his whole treatise. Although he quotes with disapproval Well- 
hausen’s dictum: “It is no longer a question how many psalms are pre- 
exilic, but the question is whether any are pre-exilic,” yet he admits that 
the bulk of the book is postexilic. He does not think that Ps. 18 Gong 
obstinately asserted by conservative scholars to be Davidic) is of early 
date, and he has no hesitation in dating some of the compositions in the 
Maccabean period. On the other hand he argues from Babylonian 
and Egyptian parallels that religious lyrics were used in the public 
worship in Israel from very early times. The possibility cannot be 
denied, but the scattered hints in the earlier literature do not warrant 
us in supposing either that the music to which David danced so excitedly 
was composed to express the calm and elevated sentiments of our Psalter 
or that the songs at the sanctuaries which Amos denounced were such 
as the Jewish church canonized in this book. 

Professor Kittel uses commendable freedom in his treatment of the 
text. Almost every psalm shows emendations based either on the 
ancient versions or on conjecture. If he shows less originality than 
Duhm—less boldness, some would say—this will hardly be imputed as 
a fault. In cases where the text is hopelessly corrupt he does not hesi¬ 
tate to confess the fact. The amount of emendation is considerably 
more than is given in his edition of the Hebrew Bible. Conjectural 
emendation is confessedly a matter of taste, and not all the corrections 
here made will command general approval. For example, the enig¬ 
matical IplED of Ps. 2:12 is made into VbjTQ ipiD 3 (the being 
taken from vs. 11). But is there any other instance in the Old Testament 
where men kiss Yahweh’s feet ? 

The author has no hesitation in dividing some of the Psalms between 
two writers, though rather curiously he does not think that Pss. 9 and 
10 are one composition. He follows others in making Ps. 19 two separate 
lyrics, finds two in Ps. 27 and also in Ps. 127. As a matter of course he 
unites Pss. 42 and 43 in one. The Royal Psalm (20) he dates in the 
time of the Deuteronomic movement, that is, between Hezekiah and 
Josiah. The messianic reference of Ps. 72 is not admitted, and the poem 
is supposed to be a coronation ode of Josiah. In Ps. 2 “the messianic 
must be united with the historical exposition,” which I understand to 
mean that the primary reference is to a king of Judah (Josiah probably), 
but with a secondary prophetic or typical meaning under the surface. 
The date of Ps. no is supposed to be the time when the priestly preroga- 
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tives of the king were contested by the hierarchy—say during the reign 
of Uzziah. How precarious such a hypothesis is I need hardly point out. 

Particular topics of interest are discussed in excursus scattered 
through the book, one on alphabetic psalms, one on the frequent protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, one on the eschatological psalms, which includes those 
generally classed as messianic, one on the opposition of parties, and 
others. An appendix contains an extended exposition of the doctrine 
of retribution in the Psalter, and prints in extenso Babylonian and 
Egyptian parallels. 

In spite of its too great diffuseness the book is likely to be useful to 
students and pastors. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N.Y. 


RECENT BOOKS ON JESUS 

The latest works dealing with Jesus are either new editions of already 
well-known books or discussions of some special topic connected with his 
career and teaching. The third edition of Wemle’s compact and excel¬ 
lent brochure on the sources of information for a study of the life of Jesus* 
is an unaltered reproduction of the previous edition. Heitmiiller’s 
Jesus* is an expansion of the same author’s article “Jesus Christus” in 
the third volume of the encyclopaedia Die Religion in Geschichie und 
Gegenwart . The larger works of Schweitzer 1 * 3 and Weinel are also well 
known, though the latter now appears for the first time in an English 
translation. 4 

As compared with the previous edition, Schweitzer’s book contains 
two hundred and forty additional pages. The first sixteen chapters of the 
earlier work are reproduced without any important alterations. Chap, 
xvii, treating “Aramaisches, Rabbinisches, Buddhistisches,” has received 
extensive additions. Chap, xviii has been slightly expanded by refer¬ 
ences to M. Friedlander and to psychiatric studies regarding Jesus. 

1 Die QueUen des Lebens Jest *. Von Paul Wemle. 3. Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1913. 76 pages. M. 0.80. 

* Jesus. Von W. HeitmUller. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. vii+184 pages. M. 2. 

* Geschichie der Leben-Jcsu-Forschung. Von Albert Schweitzer. Zweite, neu 
bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage des Werkes “ Von Reimarus zu Wrede.” Tubingen : 
Mohr, 1913. rii+659 pages. M. 13.60. 

4 Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After . By Heinrich Weinel and Alban G. 
Widgery. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. x+458 pages. 
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Chap, xix has been broken up and enlarged to form three chapters, 
though in substance their content is the same as before. Then follow 
three wholly new chapters: “ The Latest Criticism of Jesus 1 Historicity *’; 
“ Discussions about Jesus* Historicity **; and “ 1907-1912." The con¬ 
cluding section is former chap, xx expanded from six to twelve pages. 
Schweitzer's method and point of view are the same as before, conse¬ 
quently the value of his new volume lies mainly in the three new chapters 
which summarize the literature—more particularly German works— 
relating to Jesus and the Gospels appearing between the years 1906 and 
1912. 

Schweitzer has also issued separately a monograph dealing with the 
question of Jesus* sanity. 1 Attention is devoted mainly to the writings 
of De Loosten, Hirsch, and Binet-Sangl6, who accuse Jesus of mental 
derangement in one form or another. A statement of the position of 
the alienists is followed by a criticism of their method and results. 
Schweitzer is confident that Jesus, though holding to an emphatically 
eschatological and apocalyptic interpretation of his own messiahship, 
cannot be charged with suffering from any mental disorder. 

The volume by Weinel and Widgery is essentially an English render¬ 
ing of the former's well-known Jesus im ncunzcknlen Jakrhundert , to 
which the translator has added an Introduction and several paragraphs 
treating more fully the writings of English, American, French, and 
Italian scholars. While the book is a survey of opinion upon the life 
of Jesus, it is a work of a distinctly different type from Schweitzer's. 
It is much less full in statistical matters, and the points selected for 
emphasis are quite different. Weinel has no sympathy with Schweitzer's 
representation of Jesus as an apocalyptic visionary. On the contrary, 
Jesus was “a prophet, inspired with love for his race, and with anger 
against its seducers; he was not a man occupied with speculations con¬ 
cerning an approaching end. To fail to recognize what in him was the 
first, the inspiring, the really creative, is to look at things upside down" 
(p. 104). Accordingly less stress is laid upon Jesus* own consciousness, 
and more attention is given to the position which various types of 
thinking have taken with respect to Jesus' significance for the religion 
of mankind. Although the discussion aims to present Jesus as a histor¬ 
ical figure rather than as an object of theological speculation, the writers 
are'not so much interested in the details of his life as in the significance 
of his religious personality. This is estimated in terms of modern 

1 Die psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu: Darstdlung und Kritih . Von Albert 
Schweitzer. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. vii-f-46 pages. M. 1.50. 
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Ritschlianism, which gives us the so-called “liberal” Jesus who “speaks 
as ‘the last and highest’ and is the guide of ages and peoples to God” 
(p. 360). 

Heitmtiller’s book contains, first, the reprint of his encyclopaedia 
article dealing with the purely historical question of what can be known 
about Jesus on the basis of critical research, and, secondly, an address on 
“Jesus of Nazareth and the Way to God,” delivered at the seventeenth 
session of the Swiss Christian Students’ Conference, March n, 1913. A 
few weeks later (April 5), at a meeting of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, the president of the Consistory of Cassel, which includes 
Marburg (where Heitmiiller is a teacher) under its jurisdiction, read 
some sentences from Heitmiiller’s article and alleged that the Marburg 
professor’s statements were so radical as to make him almost liable to 
trial for blasphemy. Heitmiiller defends himself by placing before the 
public in this more easily accessible form the full text of his article and 
his address to the Swiss students. There is nothing startlingly novel 
in either part of his book. The dictionary article has been generally 
recognized as an excellent summary of critical results from the stand¬ 
point of historical research as represented by the “ liberal ” school. The 
problem of Jesus’ significance for faith is also treated in the usual way. 
It is Jesus’ own personal religion phrased in terms of communion with 
the Father that is said to make him supremely helpful as an aid to men 
in their search after God. 

Another book which may be mentioned in this connection is Martin’s 
Life of Jesus . 1 It is, however, more truly an estimate of Jesus than a 
“life.” It is popular in character, having originally been prepared as a 
series of addresses for the New York Society for Ethical Culture. The 
author is familiar with the general results of critical study upon the 
Gospels. While accepting these results he is not an iconoclast, but 
aims at a constructive estimate of Jesus’ worth in terms of a strictly 
ethical evaluation. 

Some slight discussion still revolves about the question of Jesus’ 
historicity. The most extended recent treatment of this subject is by 
Conybeare. 3 This, however, is not a comprehensive discussion of the 
whole problem, but a trenchant criticism of the views of the three 

1 The Life of Jesus in the Light of Higher Criticism. By Alfred W. Martin. New 
York: Appleton, 1913. vii+280 pages. $1.50. 

* The Historical Christ: or, An Investigation of the Views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
Dr. A. Drews, and Professor W. B. Smith. By Fred C. Conybeare. Chicago: Open 
Court, 1914. ri+235 pages. 
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persons mentioned in the title. He deals most unmercifully with their 
vagaries, subjecting their contentions to scientific criticism and not 
infrequently holding them up to ridicule. The author merely aims to 
show that his opponents have not proved their case, and he concludes that 
their hypothesis “ offends every principle of philology, of comparative 
mythology, and of textual criticism; it bristles with difficulties; and, if 
no better demonstration of it can be offered, it deserves to be summarily 
dismissed” (p. 223). 

The pamphlets of Klostermann 1 and Hammer 2 need only a passing 
notice. The former is a statement and criticism of the views of Kalthoff, 
Jensen, and Drews. Hammer is a Jewish writer who defends Jesus* 
existence, but would reconstruct the history of his career to read very 
differently from the accounts given in the Gospels. He was really the 
Samaritan instigator of sedition mentioned by Josephus, Antiquities , 
xvm, iv, 1. The Romans suppressed the disturbance by putting the 
leader to death, but the Jews had no part in the proceedings. Hammer’s 
reconstruction is too purely hypothetical to have any scientific value. 

The eschatology of Jesus is newly treated in a volume by Jackson. 3 
After some introductory remarks, recent opinion as to the sources of 
information for the life of Jesus is summarized. Adopting as a working 
basis the so-called two-document theory, the author proceeds to expound 
the content of Jesus’ eschatological teaching. Jesus is found to have 
interpreted his mission in terms of the apocalyptic hope, identifying 
himself with the Son of Man to come upon the clouds in glory. But 
Jesus also had a “spiritual” conception of his mission; he believed 
himself to stand in a filial relation to God which was unique in degree 
and probably also unique in kind. The author next examines the 
eschatological teaching of the Old Testament, of the Apocalyptic Litera¬ 
ture, and of Judaism in Jesus’ day. These teachings are then compared 
with Jesus’ ideas. He is found to agree with his contemporaries in advo¬ 
cating the notion of the apocalyptic Son of Man, but he differed from 
them in identifying himself with this Son of Man and in his teaching that 
the Messiah was to suffer. The discussion closes with three brief chap- 

1 Die neuesten Angriffe auf die Geschichtiichkeit Jesu. Von E. Klostermann. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 52 pages. M. 1.40. 

* TrakUU vom Samariianermessias: Studien zur Frage der Existens und Abstammung 
Jesu. Von Heinrich Hammer. Bonn: Georgi, 1913. 101 pages. M. 2.50. 

* The Eschatology of Jesus. By H. Latimer Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. xix+378 pages. $1.50. 
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ters treating the person of Jesus, “husk and kernel” in his eschatological 
teaching, and the eschatological survivals in the creeds. The book is not 
so much a contribution to the solution of the main problems as it is a 
summary and reassertion of views held by the representatives of the 
“both-and” school, as Schweitzer terms it. The crucial question as to 
the influence exerted upon our gospel records by the evolution in eschato¬ 
logical thinking among the early interpreters of Jesus is scarcely recog¬ 
nized. 

The miracles of Jesus are the subject of a work by Davies. 1 In the 
first part the data are assembled. In the second part the materials are 
interpreted to show that the evidence in support of the miracles “is 
sufficient to justify the belief that they happened, speaking generally, 
as recorded” (p. 234). 

Of the two recent books on the parables of Jesus, Browne's 2 may be 
termed critical and Murray's 3 homiletical. The latter is a series of 
sermonettes on various parables, classified under five main topics: 
“Grace in the Individual Life”; “Pharisaism the Foe”; “Fellowship 
with God the Ideal”; “The Course of the Kingdom”; “Discipline and 
Judgment.” Perhaps the most important phase of Browne’s discussion 
is his criticism of jUlicher's distinction between parable and allegory. 
Jtilicher, it will be remembered, affirmed that Jesus used parables but 
not allegories, and that his aim always was to clarify rather than to 
obscure his teaching. Consequently allegorical explanations which have 
been attached to such parables as that of the Tares, or statements that he 
used parables to hide his teaching (e.g., Mark 4:11 ff.), come from the 
early church and not from Jesus. Browne rejects both of these positions, 
in the first place asserting that Jesus did employ allegory, and, secondly, 
interpreting the language of passages like Mark 4:11 ff. in a way to take 
out of them altogether the notion of hidden teaching. The interpreta¬ 
tion, particularly on the second point, is very doubtful and approaches 
dangerously near to special pleading. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 

* The Miracles of Jesus: A Study of the Evidence . By E. O. Davies. New York: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1913. xi+240 pages. $1.25. 

2 The Parables of the Gospels in the Light of Modem Criticism . By Laurence E. 
Browne. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. vi+91 pages. 2 s, 6d. 

* Jesus and His Parables, By George Murray. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1914. 
viii+305 pages. 45. 6 d. 
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SACRAMENTALISM AND MYSTICISM IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 

Two recent books—one by W. M. Groton, 1 dean of the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and the 
other by W. F. Cobb, a rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the City of London— 
deal with certain features of early Christianity in the light of the religious 
status of the contemporary Greco-Roman world. The former dis¬ 
cusses mainly the sacramental phases of the new religion, while the latter 
is chiefly concerned with its mystical basis. 

Groton’s main topics are the primitive cult meal, the Gnostic 
eucharist, the eucharistic rite in the mystery-religions, the eucharist— 
pagan and Christian, the eucharist in the New Testament, and the 
eucharist in the primitive church. In contrast with Clemen and others 
who deny that sacramentalism occupied any large place within the ear¬ 
liest Christianity, Groton finds it prominently present from the start. 
Nor was it introduced from the pagan cults. The mystery-religions, 
so he thinks, had no influential existence in the first century a.d., and 
when they did come into contact with Christianity its sacramental fea¬ 
tures preserved their own distinctiveness. Ultimately they go back to 
Jesus himself; they were passed on to Paul by the primitive church, and 
were perpetuated by the expanding church of the apostolic age. While 
the Roman church is admitted to have overstressed sacraments, 
Protestantism is thought to have gravely erred in emphasizing so pre¬ 
eminently the individualistic side of religion—“when all recognize that 
the sacramental side of religion is as essential to its complete efficacy as 
the individualistic, the hope of Church unity will be bright. ” The author 
looks for the realization of his hope in a purified Romanism, which with 
the advancing light of knowledge is nowadays rapidly sloughing off the 
elements of paganism which it absorbed in post-apostolic times. As 
this process nears completion Catholicism becomes once more compre¬ 
hensive in fact as well as in theory and the term Protestantism will no 
longer be needed (p. 197). The book throughout is conspicuously 
lacking in scientific historical method. 

For Cobb, mystical experience is the essential thing in religion— 
this is life , while doctrinal postulates and ecclesiastical rites are form . He 
does not wish to reject the form but to make it effective by translating 

1 The Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults. By W. M. Groton. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. xm+203 pages. $1.20. 

•Mysticism and the Creed. By W. F. Cobb. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
xxri+559 pages. $3.00. 
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it into terms of the individual’s inner experience. From this stand¬ 
point he proceeds to estimate the Apostles’ Creed: “At the back of this 
creed and of every creed, at the back of every utterance in the Bible, 
at the back of all philosophies, and of all religious practices, there reposes 
a revelation given at first-hand to him who in the last analysis is respon¬ 
sible for the creed or parable or philosophy or ceremony” (pp. 41 f.). 
But the essence of the “revelation” is the experience, of which the form 
may be a very imperfect or, indeed, a wholly inadequate, expression. 

Each article of the Apostles’ Creed is taken up in turn and inter¬ 
preted from this point of view. We may illustrate the procedure from 
the treatment of the “Third Article”—the Virgin-birth. The author 
rejects at the start all notion of miracle in the traditional sense of the 
term. Nobody “with a tincture of modem thought” can any longer 
believe in the miraculous; the law of causality “rules without exception 
in the whole field of our experience” (p. vii). Hence the significance of 
the Virgin-birth is not to be sought in any supposed occurrence of the 
event, but in the mystic experiential fact which the story of the Virgin- 
birth symbolizes. The “experiential fact”—even though there never 
was any corresponding historic event, nor could it have had any truly 
religious significance had such an event occurred—is widely attested in 
the stories of divine parentage and Virgin-births among pagans. There 
is, we are told, a pervasive type of religious experience which is truly 
symbolized by these narratives, that experience being the supernatural 
birth of the individual within the inner realm of mystical reality. But 
the Christian experience is not on a perfect level with that of the pagan— 
“what in others was a guess, or a foregleam, was in Christianity true” 
(p. 145). This does not mean “ true” in the sense of being historic fact, 
but ideal mystical experience. Hence “conceived by the Holy Ghost” 
is only another way of saying that he who is in the kingdom of heaven— 
and Jesus pre-eminently—has been bom from above; and this is a Virgin- 
birth, since “no one can be bom from above who does not come with 
a virgin soul, virgin in the sense of being pure from all self-seeking, at 
least in desire, and not in the sense of never having tasted of the for¬ 
bidden fruit” (pp. 150 f.). 

In this way the author thinks he can give us the original meaning of 
the various articles of the Apostles’ Creed; this furnishes him the key to 
the numerous similarities which he recognizes between early Christianity 
and contemporary pagan faiths; he also finds here not only the true 
significance of the Apostles’ Creed but of other doctrines, as well as the 
ordinances of the church; and this line of reasoning gives, he thinks, a 
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sure basis for condemning those who propose to abandon past doctrines 
or forms as no longer valid. For example, we are told that “ the thought¬ 
ful mind will view the relegation of the symbol of the Mother and Child 
to obscurity or contumely as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part 
of the Protestant world” (p. 153). This is the inevitable conclusion, the 
author affirms, “if there is any solid ground in Reality” for his inter¬ 
pretation. But that is just the point at which his readers will feel 
doubtful. He has taken a wholly uncritical attitude toward the prob¬ 
lems of the psychology of religious experience; by a process of liberal 
allegorising he has read into the thinking of the first-century Christians 
ideas entirely foreign to their age; and he has affirmed the universality 
of a type of religious experience and thinking which is by no means 
universal. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


BRIGGS'S THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS 

Dr. Briggs's volume, 1 which is introduced by a model preface from the 
pen of President Francis Brown, appeared shortly after the author's 
death, but had the benefit of his final corrections. It is one of three 
volumes produced by the same active brain in recent years in interpreta¬ 
tion of the doctrinal differences and agreements of Christendom, the 
other two being Christian Unity (1909) and Fundamental Christian 
Faith (1913). The Theological Symbolics , the product of prolonged 
studies, is divided into three parts of almost equal length, Fundamental, 
Particular, and Comparative Symbolics. The first takes up the three 
creeds of the early church and the Chalcedonian statement. In the 
second part the author treats the symbolic definitions of the church dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages and the confessional statements since the outbreak 
of the Reformation in western Christendom, “in their origin and history,” 
as separate entities. The third part, Comparative Symbolics, sets forth 
the doctrinal differences in western Christendom. 

In general, it is to be said that Dr. Briggs's wide sweep over the 
symbolic field is that of the thoroughly informed expert; his treasures of 
learning are evident; his introduction of details imparts life to the dis¬ 
cussion; his independence of judgment is everywhere apparent. If the 
standpoint is that of Catholic Christianity, with some leaning toward 

1 Theological Symbolics. By Charles A. Briggs. New York: Scribner, 1914. 429 
pages. $2.50. 
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un-Protestant opinion, the author’s judgment of Luther deserves to be 
taken in its full meaning as one who “passed through an experience 
almost identical to that of St. Paul, and understood the apostle better 
than any other before him except Augustine, and explained Paul’s teach¬ 
ing as the great transforming power of the sixteenth century” (p. 157). 

On the other hand, from the standpoint of method, the volume is 
unsatisfactory because it does not fairly and sufficiently state the 
opposing views, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Protestant positions 
suffer misrepresentation by failure to present the statements of the 
Augsburg and other Protestant symbols adequately and with their 
biblical background; while the Roman positions suffer misrepresenta¬ 
tion because of a reduction of their distinctive differentiation through 
failure to give full force to the language in which they are officially stated 
and through the omission of the implications usually, if not always, 
associated with these positions by Catholic authorities. The result is 
that the Protestant positions at cardinal points appear weak and the 
Roman Catholic positions more reasonable and biblical than in the 
opinion of the Protestant world they have seemed to be. It is fair to 
remember that Dr. Briggs’s purpose is more than historical and critical. 
It has distinctly in view the reunion of Christendom, and the work con¬ 
cludes with a summary bearing on that end. It is irenic and practical. 
It is fair also to state that Dr. Briggs claims to follow the “best authori¬ 
ties” in interpreting the Roman Catholic symbols. But I fail to find 
what writers he refers to, and it is notable that there is not even a single 
mention of Bellarmine’s name or his great work on the pages of this 
volume. Such omission it is difficult to understand unless it be that Dr. 
Briggs discards as un-Catholic the sharp discriminations of that eminent 
controversial writer. The volume is dedicated to Father Gennochi, 
of Rome, “beloved friend and fellow-servant in Jesus Christ,” and con¬ 
tains a number of references to conversations with Pius X and Roman 
ecclesiastics on the very subject of church unity. Whether Dr. Briggs 
allowed his interpretation of historic symbols and the statement of their 
contents to be unduly though unconsciously influenced by this irenic 
Christian purpose it is not for me to say. 

In justifying these strictures, it is necessary only to make use of the 
treatment of Comparative Symbolics. In discussing the ministry, the 
author says: “It is not true that all Christians are equally priests so as 
to dispense with a ministering official priesthood .... the battle of 
the Reformation was not a battle against the priesthood of the ministry. 
.... Luther was careful enough, when he said that all Christians are 
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truly of the spiritual estate, also to say that there is no difference among 
them ‘save of office only ,,, (pp. 256 f.). It is made to seem as if the 
Protestant confessions did not give up the idea of an official priesthood. 
This, if I understand it (leaving out of account the Book of Common 
Prayer), was the very thing they did give up, a priesthood involving 
the mediatorial character of the ministry as a sacerdotium. They held 
on to official ministry, and Luther’s modifying clause, as quoted by Dr. 
Briggs, was fully elaborated by him in his later writings as setting aside 
the sacerdotal function in the sense in which it is defined by the mediaeval 
church. 

The difference in regard to the eucharistic presence is represented 
“as due more to philosophical opinion as to the nature of substance and 
body than to biblical teaching and experimental use of the sacrament 
in which all agree in all essential matters ” (pp. 288 f.). As I understand 
it, this is misstating historic fact. The biblical teaching and the obser¬ 
vation of experience were the controlling factors in the anti-transsub¬ 
stantiation views of the Reformers. The doctrine of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body was consequential and not a basis of their doctrine. In 
the treatment of the eucharist as a sacrifice (pp. 294 f.), the difference of 
view is declared to be a strife of words. The statement is made that the 
Catholic position is not “that it is a repetition of the death of Christ as 
a sacrifice, as the Reformers believed.” And yet the Tridentine symbol 
expressly declares the mass a true though unbloody sacrifice, “really 
offered up” and “truly propitiatory,” and those denying that “priests 
do offer up Christ’s own body and blood” are anathematized. 1 It is 
incredible that the Reformers did not know what they were talking 
about and the difference between the mediaeval and Tridentine ideas and 
the commemorative idea (not the Zwinglian only). 

The first decree of the Vatican Council bearing on the Catholic faith 
is declared, after Dr. Briggs has made qualifications of his own (pp. 227 f.), 
to be such that “no Protestant can make any valid objection to the 
decree.” Yet the decree expressly reasserts the authority of tradition as 
co-ordinate with Scripture and the authority of the “ancient Latin 
edition of the Vulgate,” and it denies the right of the individual to inter¬ 
pret Scripture “contrary to the true sense held by Holy Mother Church 
and to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.”* These requirements are 
of the essence of the decree and when the text is read in its entirety one 
gets the opposite impression from that which Dr. Briggs’s interpretation 
gives. 

* Schaff, Creeds , II, 179,184. * Ibid., 240 ff. 
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The second Vatican decree concerns the dogma of papal infallibility, 
and the volume professes to give its meaning “ according to the best 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, oral and written” (pp. 230 ff.). 
Protestants and Old Catholics have “overshot the mark” because of 
failure to take into consideration the limitations put upon the infallible 
function, and a list of these limitations is given. Suppose this list is 
justified as it stands, Dr. Briggs’s statement that the case of Pope 
Honorius I is not pertinent as an argument against papal infallibility 
should surely be supported. To Hefele and Ddllinger, who took the 
contrary view* the thing, we are told, was “more of an academic than a 
vital question.” Most strange that Ddllinger and other learned Catholic 
professors of Germany submitted to being cut off from the church, which 
they had defended all their lives, for an academic formulation! In 
setting aside by one stroke of the pen the crucial case of Honorius, the 
old historical facts are withheld from the reader—Honorius’ heretication 
by the Sixth (Ecumenical Council and the oaths of mediaeval popes 
condemning his heresy. The statement is also made that no other pope 
has been a heretic. Therefore, as many of the incumbents of the sees of 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Alexandria have been heretics, the “pre¬ 
sumption is that Jesus’ words to Peter have been fulfilled: 1 1 have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.’” The point is not that an author 
writing on Comparative Symbolics should not make a statement in favor 
of papal infallibility, but that the reader has the right to expect some 
adequate statement of the other side, other interpretation of the Lord’s 
words if there be any, and some consideration of the historic anti papal 
declarations supposedly at the basis of symbolical statements down to 
the Westminster Confession, and of Protestant critics since 1870. 

Fresh doubt is thrown upon the exact meaning of papal infallibility 
by Dr. Briggs’s assurance that “Protestant scholars make a great mistake 
in regarding Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors (1854) as symbolical.” The 
assertion is based upon “the authority of the best Roman theologians 
and canonists and of Pius X himself” (pp. 14, 226). It would certainly 
be most helpful to the church historian and also, I should think, to the 
faithful Catholic, if popes henceforth would label each of their deliver¬ 
ances as fallible or infallible. And it would save a great deal more 
trouble if a commission were appointed by the pope to look up the 
greater papal deliverances of the past and catalogue them as infallible 
and fallible, such for example as Innocent UI’s establishment of the 
papal Inquisition and Sixtus IV’s sanction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Clement V’s deliverances multiplying the wood of the cross and com- 
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manding angels to release certain souls from purgatory, Pius V’s blast 
against Elizabeth, Boniface’ Unatn sanctum making it “altogether 
necessary to salvation that every soul be subject to the pope,” and Leo 
XIII’s rehabilitation of I John 5:7 as genuine. Such a list, had it been 
made before Pastor wrote, would have saved that good historian the 
pains he is at to reconcile Innocent VIII’s bull against witches with the 
dogma of 1870. As for that troublesome recent pronouncement of the 
orders of the Church of England as invalid, Dr. Briggs says “as Pius X 
said to me, it cannot be classed as infallible and symbolical” (p. 234). 
Leo XIII did not issue the decree hastily or unadvisedly. In fact the 
matter had been up for well-nigh four hundred years. Pius X now puts 
us at sea again. After all, the English orders may be apostolical and 
far better than our poor Presbyterian orders, not only in degree but in 
primal quality. But whatever may be the truth, it is most confusing 
to be assured that on matters so important as the sacred ministry, and 
after a prolonged examination has been made, a pope—no less a one than 
Leo XIII—should make a mistake. One might well suppose that, in a 
matter that involves the very life of the church—for ecclesia est in epis - 
copo —and the validity of all sacramental exercises, except perhaps 
baptism, the pope would assuredly be infallible, if anywhere. But 
Pius X, it would seem, says not. This means the revival of the hope that 
some pope yet to come will positively declare English orders valid and so 
legitimize all the ministerial acts of four hundred years more or less, since 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford. 

But the confusion is made still worse by the suggestion that not only 
Leo XIII’s deliverances may be set aside but also the deliverances of 
Pius X himself. Pius’ encyclical against Modernism is certainly suffi¬ 
ciently long and deliberate, but Dr. Briggs tells us: “This encyclical and 
syllabus cannot be regarded as any more symbolical and infallible than 
those of Pius IX which Pius X himself declared not to be infallible” 
(p. 234). This is unfortunate for all syllabi. It is also confusing in 
regard to Pius X, for not only does he infallibly declare his revered prede¬ 
cessor’s syllabus not infallible but he is in danger of having his own 
elaborate syllabus declared not infallible. A syllabus is, at least, an 
important declaration, for Pius X in accordance with his syllabus dis¬ 
charged the destructive blasts of pontifical authority against Schnitzer 
and other representatives of Modernism. The worst of it all is that 
some future pontiff may take it into his head to declare both Dr. Briggs 
and Pius X mistaken and put them—if we may say so reverently—into 
the company of the rest of us mortal men. 
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In sections of less importance, as those on the invocation of saints 
and the veneration of relics, on indulgences and perfection (pp. 305, 308, 
319, 33S)> the author follows the same method of not giving the Protes¬ 
tant positions a chance to be heard before the bar of Scripture or history 
or reason while a judgment leaning in the direction of the Roman 
Catholic position seems to be expressed. When the reader is left with 
the impression that the Bible favors supererogatory merit (p. 326), he 
has not been put in possession of the evidence, and when he is told that 
the doctrine of attrition as defined by the Council of Trent is “just” he 
should read what Hamack says, though too brusquely, about that 
doctrine. 

The weakness of this volume is, as I have been trying to say, one of 
method, and not one of scholarship or high purpose or sincerity of 
conviction. To become an authority in Comparative Symbolics it will 
have to be supplemented, for, where there is to be a just comparison, 
there must be a clear and adequate presentation of both sides. As 
with other attempts of Dr. Briggs’s pen to promote Christian unity, so 
this one will do good service. It proceeds from a heart beating with 
longings for the coming of Christ’s kingdom. And there is something 
saddening in the author’s concluding summary (p. 411) that his study of 
Christian Symbolics seemed to show the impossibility of bringing about 
the reunion of Christendom “ so far as faith is concerned,” or as we might 
say, doctrine. And further, Dr. Briggs says, the difficulty will be found 
to be increased by a study of Christian institutions. His final hope is 
that the ultimate solution may be in a “supreme jurisdiction on the 
basis of the fundamental faith and institutions of the church” (p. 412). 
We honor the suggestion, but we think that such a realization, if it were 
possible, is not at all necessary to the freest and fullest advance of 
Christ’s kingdom. To many of us, human jurisdiction—or church 
government, if you please—is of altogether subordinate importance; 
unless indeed Christ in Matt. 16:18 made Peter his vicegerent on earth 
and appointed also that Peter’s successors should be vicegerents after 
him. If that is the case, then we must all, in all honesty, throw up our 
hands and yield to the one supreme authority on the earth. But there 
is another way to effect reunion and that is obedience in heart and life 
to Him who by plain apostolic statement is the Head of the church and 
to whom by His own statement all power is given on earth, and who has 
promised to those who receive Him the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The concluding words of this volume by the Christian scholar to whom 
the commonwealth of American Christianity owes so much—words whose 
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origin he did so much to clear up—seem to me to embody far better the 
condition upon which Christian fellowship and co-operation are now so 
widely maintained and are to be increased: in necessariis unites, in variis 
libertas, in utrisque carites. 

The tract by Goetz on the Apostles’ Creed 1 seeks to determine “with¬ 
out prepossession” the origin and meaning of the symbol, its reception 
at different periods, and also how far its use today is to be encouraged. 
It is meant for popular enlightenment. It quotes Professor Foster and 
Professor Hoskins but not Dr. McGiffert. The Creed goes back in its 
essential parts to 130, but the last word has not been said. The birth¬ 
place of the Roman form was Lyons, or more particularly Vienne. The 
original clause on Mary’s conception contained not a syllable about the 
miraculous physical birth. The immediate passage from this clause 
to the clause concerning the passion under Pilate is due to the Pauline 
gospel. The use of the Creed should be optional, facultetiv. Baum- 
garten is commended for saying that “the blackest day in modem 
Prussian church history” was the day in 1892 when the act was passed 
enforcing its use in the Prussian service. The use, so the author says, is 
optional in many of the German-Protestant churches of North America, 
and he concludes that “in matters of religion the blessing of freedom is 
greater than the gain arising from compulsion.” The compulsory use of 
the Creed at confirmation and in the church service is a question over 
which the Germans have been doing a good deal of fighting. It would 
seem that the discussion would encourage the growth of the free-church 
principle. 

David S. Schaff 

The Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT 

Apologetics in these days is the object of very opposite judgments. 
On the one hand it is claimed by men like Hamack and McGiffert that 
systematic theology should be transmuted into apologetics, since the 
latter represents the sum and substance of the theologian’s task today. 
On the other hand it is contended that in the reorganization of theology 
apologetics drops out. We need, it is said, a science of the Christian 
faith, and we need a philosophy of religion, but these two subjects cover 

1 Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntnis. Von Pfarrer Goetz. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1913. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 
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the ground and render apologetics a supernumerary. But by whatever 
name it may be called, the relation between Christian faith and modem 
thought is a subject of lively present interest, which is constantly calling 
forth fresh treatments, and in these treatments the apologetic motive 
is apt to be present in some degree. 

It is interesting to note how severely the apologetic motive is held 
in check by Professor Stange 1 of Gbttingen in the introductory part of 
his discussion of Christianity and the modem view of the world, inas¬ 
much as this author must be ranked as one of the most important repre¬ 
sentatives of the new scientific positive tendency in Germany. The 
immediate theme of this introductory part is “ the problem of religion,” 
and for the treatment of this problem Stange gets his basis, as might 
be expected of him were he not of the “positive” school, in Kant. He 
defends an epistemological interpretation of religion as over against that 
which the history of religion furnishes. But he emphasizes that we are 
to go to Kant for guidance, not about religion, but only about the 
science of religion. Moreover, he does not make use of Kant after the 
manner of the Ritschlians, but rather in the reverse way. Instead of 
pointing out a great gulf between science in general and the interpreta¬ 
tion of religion, he emphasizes the close relation between the two. His 
motive for this course is that he finds the antithesis between Christianity 
and the modem view of the world to be sharp already—so sharp that 
the existence of Christianity is threatened. But this sharp antithesis 
is by no means necessary. It grows out of the fact that we have allowed 
the special processes of natural science to determine our sense of reality, 
instead of letting it be determined by experience in its wholeness. Both 
the interpretation of Christianity through the history of religion and 
the emphasis upon the contrast between the theoretical and the practical 
reason foster this situation. 

But how does Stange find support in Kant for a different procedure ? 
Kant leads us to see (1) that religion is a unique type of experience; 
(2) that it is accompanied by a unique type of certainty; and that in 
the critical method we have a standard well adapted for estimating reli¬ 
gion’s claim to truth. This last point, however, can be established only as 
Kant’s thought is extended beyond his own intention, and for accom¬ 
plishing this Stange makes appeal to Schleiermacher. He finds that 
Schleiermacher’s teaching in regard to the sense of absolute dependence 
has epistemological value. The real meaning of this teaching is that, 

1 Christentum und modeme Weltanschauung : /, Das Problem der Religion . Zweite 
Aufl. Von Carl Stange. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. xx-fi 18 pages. M. 3.50. 
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in connection with our empirical consciousness, it establishes a realm of 
actuality the contents of which cannot be defined by our concept of the 
world. In fact it justifies us in affirming that “ the existence of God is 
inseparably linked with the fact of our consciousness in the same way 
as is the existence of the world” (p. 48). 

But Schleiermacher too needs correction. In order to do justice to 
the facts of religion we must add to the feeling of absolute dependence 
the feeling of absolute obligation and the feeling of absolute blessedness. 
And further, though Schleiermacher gave religious experience like value 
with sense experience, yet he derived the religious experience simply 
from the subjective constitution of the individual. This must be 
corrected. 

The final solution of the matter Stange works out in a chapter on 
“the problem of reality.” There are two criteria of reality: immediate 
beholding or intuition (Anschauung), and the unity of self-consciousness. 
Now there is an inner intuition or beholding as well as that of the senses. 
The fact of self-consciousness establishes this. And further, the world 
of sense experience, taken by itself, is incomplete, all attempts to present 
it as a self-explanatory whole having broken down. Completeness of 
experience, therefore, is possible only through the recognition of a super¬ 
sensible realm. Thus the argument that religious experience presents 
us with objective reality involves three points: the recognition of religion 
as a permanent and integrating factor in experience; the acknowledgment 
of an inner intuition, which gives the element of concreteness essential 
to reality; and the appeal to the need for completeness of experience, 
which gives the final test of reality. 

After this argument Stange proceeds to consider whether in fact the 
intuition of the supersensible is the peculiar characteristic of all religion. 
Considering first the experience of the individual, he points out that 
there are three concepts by which we organize our experience—nature, 
life, and personal being. Taking these concepts as guides Stange finds 
that all religion in its essence is faith in a supersensible power; faith in 
an infinite spirit; faith in an unconditioned will. 

Passing to religion in the life of the race, Stange protests against the 
merely historical estimate of religion, because it is so apt to be simply 
a repetition of the scheme of ideas in the history of culture. Over 
against such an estimate he places his epistemological interpretation. 
This, he insists, renders the application of the idea of evolution to the 
history of religion impossible. We must turn from the cultural factors 
of religion to the consciousness of God as the real substratum of religion. 
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But the historical understanding of religion will be of service, if the idea 
of evolution is abandoned, in the way of presenting to us the differing 
types of religion. These types are to be worked out according to the 
way in which the three essential elements of our consciousness of God— 
supersensible power, infinite spirit, unconditioned will—have related 
themselves in religious history. The most important result of such a 
quest for types will be the recognition of two different sorts of religion: 
one which rests upon the natural organization of human thought, and 
another which rests upon revelation. The latter is the higher type— 
provided only that revelation be tested according to content and not 
according to external form—because it most really leads to completeness 
of experience. But the religion of revelation has found its typical 
embodiment in biblical religion. Hence here sets in the task of 
theology. 

Stange has aimed to show that the relation of the modem view of 
the world to Christianity is by no means necessarily one of skeptical 
indifference, though that is the relation which actually prevails. This 
is indeed a task to which all who are occupied with the philosophy of 
religion should address themselves. Stange has rendered important 
service in pushing this task to the front, and in dealing with it so clearly 
and vigorously. Also, by meeting the comparative religion school and 
the Ritschlians fairly on the level of the scientific method, he has been 
able to make valuable criticism of those points of view. The question 
must be raised, however, whether it should be assumed that any phi¬ 
losophy of religion which is consistently derived from Kant is brought, 
by that very fact, into true relation with science. In other words, 
should we continue to assume that Kant has given us the final theory 
of scientific knowledge? Does not Kant belong to the history of 
philosophy as much as Leibnitz or Locke ? Should our procedure still 
be to start with Kant and then make corrections, rather than to try to 
solve our present philosophical problems in the light of the general 
history of philosophy? But apart from these queries, it should be 
recognized that Stange has given us a treatment of both Kant and 
Schleiermacher which is fresh, ingenious, and suggestive. 

A more serious objection relates to Stange’s veto upon the use of the 
idea of evolution in the history of religion. Why should this idea be 
abandoned to an interpretation which leaves out ethical and spiritual 
forces ? Does the present philosophical situation demand this ? And 
if this be done, can one possibly remove from the modem view of the 
world “the character of skeptical indifference” toward Christianity? 
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The suggestion, however, that the idea of evolution must be a part 
of our means of adjusting Christianity to the modem view of the world 
is not meant in the sense of C. DillmannV attempt to show that Chris¬ 
tianity is the goal of world-evolution. This posthumous volume, “the 
letters of a theological investigator of nature,” was completed in 1899. 
It was composed under the influence both of the speculative philosophy 
and of the dominance of natural science which belong to the last cen¬ 
tury. The author’s own work is almost wholly of the speculative order. 
The whole world-process is derived from the concept of Being. The 
transition to Becoming is what gives us the right to give to Being the 
name God. The idea of the personality of God has historical value, 
but ultimately it is not applicable. Our personalitie s f a H under the 
head of Becoming and so are not imniortal. There is a “geological 
incarnation of God,” culminating in man, and a psychological incarna¬ 
tion, culminating in Christ. Christianity, stripped of miracle and tra¬ 
ditional dogma, is the goal of world-evolution because of the ethical 
perfection and the love of Christ. The book is almost entirely lacking in 
contact with the modem historical interpretation of religion, and so 
misses the most important means for realizing its object. But as the 
work of one who in his youth left the Protestant ministry for the study 
of mathematics and natural science, it is a human document of interest. 

In Garvie’s Apologetics* it is not so much the modem view of the 
world as a whole which receives discussion as it is the series of points of 
issue raised in regard to Christianity by modem movements of thought 
As a philosophical background the conception of personalism is selected, 
but the questions involved are not much discussed. The book is mainly 
concerned with the several Christian doctrines. In fact, it is a brief 
system of theology written with an apologetic emphasis. 

The religious-historical method is given a certain value, but is charac¬ 
terized as “ever seeking to deny the uniqueness of Christianity.” Much 
prominence is given to “Christian experience as the basis of Christian 
certainty,” but the effort is made also to recognize “the just rights of 
reason.” Working on the theory that philosophy mu si recog nize spon- 
taneityjuiJLhe_-world-process, Garvie holds not only to the virgin-birth 
and the bodily resurrection of Jesus, but to practically all the New 
Testament miracles. Accepting even the withering of the fig tree, he 

1 Das Chris tentum das Ziel der Weltentwicklung . Brief 1 tines theologischen Natur- 
forschers . Von C. Dillmann. Tubingen: Laupp, 1913. 255 pages. M. 6. 

2 A Handbook of Christian Apologetics . In the “Studies in Theology” series. 
By A. E. Garvie. New York: Scribner, 1913. xu+241 pages. 75 cents. 
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suspends judgment upon only three miracles—turning water into wine, 
multiplying the loaves, and walking on the water. 

The denial of Jesus* existence and the eschatological view of his 
teachings are criticized adversely, and also the “anti-supernatural view 
of the person of Jesus** as represented by Hamack. Garvie holds that 
the datum for our thought of Christ is his moral and religious sonship, 
but that this makes necessary a metaphysical explanation of his person. 
But what that metaphysical explanation is remains only vaguely defined. 
It is not the personal pre-existence of Jesus. Perhaps it is most fully 
stated in the tentative question: “May not the perfect organic society 
of Father, Son, and Spirit be thought of as the perfect social personality 
of the one God?** (p. 160). For the Fourth Gospel Garvie claims a 
high degree of credibility, but not direct Johannine authorship. 

This handbook is a conscientious, comprehensive survey of the 
special questions in apologetics at the present time. It is too compen¬ 
dious to make a real contribution to theological thought, and doubtless 
it was written more especially for the non-theological reader. Even 
such a reader may feel at times that, after the statement of contrasting 
positions, he is given the indorsement of one of them or the statement of 
the author’s own position, without a real reasoning-out of the conclusion. 
Nevertheless this little book will be of real service to the non-technical 
reader by putting him abreast of the times on the questions of apolo¬ 
getics, and by supplying him with well-considered judgments upon them 
from the liberal-conservative point of view. 

C. E. Rolt, x in The World's Redemption , attempts to adjust the realm 
of brute force and the facts of evil to the theology of the ecclesiastical 
creeds. He repudiates the thought that the omnipotence of God has 
anything to do with brute force. God’s omnipotence is thatof love and 
so eannot-be-eoercive. We may, then, attribute to brute force all forms 
of calamity and evil without implicating God. How does the brute 
force get there ? It is not eternal, for the Holy Trinity is the Absolute 
Being, outside of whom there is nothing. But love is harmony, and that 
implies discord or evil. God forbids evil instead of permitting it, but 
for that very reason it exists. Evil is “attracted into being” by the 
forbidding of God, and then it must be patiently overcome by suffering 
love working out through the world process. The author sets aside 
certain traditional doctrines and introduces the idea of evolution, but his 
method is too speculative and dogmatic to enable him to contribute 

1 The World 7 s Redemption . By C. E. Rolt. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1913* 336 pages. $2.25 net. 
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toward adjusting Christian faith and modem thought. One, however, 
can sympathize with his resolution to reconstruct the doctrine of provi¬ 
dence. 

A thoroughly popular type of apologetics has been put out by 
P. Carnegie Simpson 1 in The Facts of Life , which forms a kind of sequel 
to his widely read book, The Fact of Christ . On the side of philosophy 
this book gives evidence of the influence of James, Eucken, and Bergson. 
In respect to theological position the author aims to present “the creed 
of experience,” and at the same time he wishes to go beyond Hamack’s 
conception of Christ by carrying that conception a certain way into the 
speculative realm. Just what result the author would arrive at is not 
clear, but apparently he would retain in some manner Paul's thought of 
the cosmic Christ. 

The problems of mechanism in the universe, of pain, of sin, of the 
future life, and the movements of the working classes and of feminism, 
all come up for brief discussion. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is “The Claim of Humanism,” in which the author deals with the 
“feeling that there is a larger life to be lived than the Christian.” The 
book is well adapted to help the average serious reader who realizes the 
need, created by modem movements of thought, for thinking through 
afresh the great questions of life and of society. 

Eugene W. Lyman 

Oberlin Theological Seminary 
Oberlin, Ohio 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

The great extent to which critical and historical studies have been 
carried in the discussion of questions of religion has reacted in a call for 
renewed emphasis on the supreme worth of the inner life of religion 
as a matter of personal experience. The interest in mysticism and 
modernism as expressions of the desire to secure an abiding foundation 
for faith is an evidence that the more “spiritual” side of our human 
life is coming to its own in the work of the thinker. The appearance of 
numerous works on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is to be expected. 

The Holy Spirit of God , by Professor Thomas, 2 is written from the 
point of view of a low churchman of the Episcopal church, the work 

* The Facts of Life in Relation to Faith . By P. Carnegie Simpson. New York: 
Doran, 1913. 294 pages. $1.25 net. 

* The Holy Spirit of God. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. xiv*f 303 pages. $1.75. 
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being substantially an exposition of the article of faith on the subject, 
though he views the creeds as “only landmarks, not goals, and not com¬ 
plete rules of faith.” Critical studies are appreciated, but the author 
shows but little first-hand acquaintance with them. The tone of the 
book is devout and it frequently expresses a yearning for a deepening 
of spiritual life among Christians, but it is at the same time deeply 
tinged with a pessimistic view of present-day Christianity. He says, 
“There does not seem much doubt of the fact that the Church of God 
is not making proper progress. This is the conviction of thoughtful 
men in almost every part of the Christian world. The unconverted 
are not being won, the young people are not being kept, and even the 
children are not being gathered in. The churches of all denominations 
are bewailing loss in the decrease of membership and the decline of con¬ 
versions.It is unutterably sad to see how little influence Churches 

have on the neighborhoods in which they are situated” (pp. 267 f.). 
If it is this situation the author seeks to meet he ought to write a very 
stimulating book to justify publication. His aim in writing is doubtless 
to point out the remedy to the unhappy condition in which he finds 
Christendom. He finds it in a renewed emphasis on the inherited doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Spirit and a recognition of his essential place in the 
work of salvation. “The emphasis on the Holy Spirit and on his direct 
relationship to the soul in Christ is the supreme need rather than any 
form of ecclesiastical mediation, which almost inevitably tends to set 

God aside.The supreme need today is that of the evangelist 

and the prophet.We must make the Holy Spirit dominant in 

our life” (pp. 269 ff.). Can the book be counted a factor to this end? 

The range the work attempts to cover is wide. It is divisible into 
three portions: history, theological exposition, and application to present 
conditions. In the first of these there is a very brief study of “The 
Holy Spirit in the Old Testament” (pp. 9-17), a still briefer treatment 
of “The Holy Spirit in the Apocrypha” (pp. 18-22), a more extended 
study of the New Testament works in the order: Paul’s Epistles, Acts, 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth Gospel, other books (pp. 23-74). The 
discussion is disappointingly brief, and, it must be added, superficial. 
Then follow chapters on the Ante-Nicene period, and the period from 
Nicaea to Chalcedon. These periods the author surveys with consider¬ 
able pleasure, saying, “In spite of much that saddens us as we read 
the story of personal and synodical antipathies, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that all through there was a deep underlying spiritual experi¬ 
ence of the realities of Divine redemption in the Person of Christ 
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mediated by the Holy Spirit” (p. 90). When one recalls the character 
of those early theological controversies, the influence of political interests 
in them, and the cruel measures by which the decisions were carried out 
it is difficult to understand this commendation. “Chalcedon to the 
Reformation” and “The Reformation” are given six pages each, “The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” five pages, and “The Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” six. It need scarcely be said that the historical sketch 
gives but little idea of the inner character of the religious life in Chris¬ 
tendom in those periods. It resembles a succession of notes such as 
would be used in the lectures of the classroom. The historical study 
also suffers from the want of an insight into the meaning of history. 
Events are viewed as the outcome of formal dispensations, of which he 
thinks there are three, representing the divine program (see, e.g., pp. 48 
and 70). The author does not seem to be able to put himself within a 
spiritual movement and interpret by living through it, as it were, but 
looks upon events as external happenings to be placed in a sort of 
prearranged order. 

In the “ theological formulation ” of the doctrine, after a brief chapter 
on “The Idea of Theology,” the subject is discussed under the following 
heads: “The Spirit of God,” “The Spirit of Christ,” “The Spirit of 
Truth,” “The Holy Spirit and the Individual,” “The Holy Spirit and 
the Church,” “The Holy Spirit and the World.” The chapter on “The 
Spirit of Truth” reflects the authors concern to preserve the view that 
the truth which the Spirit gives is doctrine and that the contents of the 
doctrinal truth given are just the truths of the New Testament. Inspira¬ 
tion comes in for discussion and is described as “a special influence, 
differing not only in degree but in kind from the ordinary spiritual influ¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit.” The statement is made, “We argue that the 
very dates of the New Testament books are evidences of a special activity 
of the Holy Spirit, and of a limitation of this activity to these dates.” 
The scholastic distinction between inspiration and illumination is re¬ 
tained and the sweeping statement is made, “Since the New Testa¬ 
ment times the Holy Spirit has illuminated truth, but has not revealed 
anything new.” 

It is pleasing, on the other hand, to find that the church is carefully 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical organization, and the main stress 
is laid on spiritual grace. But again we are disappointed to find Thomas 
carefully distinguishing the work of the Spirit from the strivings of the 
heathen conscience and all moral work going on in the human race, 
though he says it comes from God, and the confusing statement is made, 
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“It is better to connect it with the general work of the Logos than with 
the specific work of the Holy Spirit. ,, 

It ought to be said, however, to the credit of the author that he never 
loses sight of the reality of a heart-experience which the believing soul 
views confidently as the gracious gift of God the Spirit, and that the 
worth of the Christian life as distinct from the non-Christian is that in 
this he is a participant in the Divine Life that was revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

The Supreme Need by Professor Denio 1 is of a different character 
as respects its scope and, partly, its aim. It is non-theological, but 
attempts to bring home to the heart of the average Christian the need of 
mastering the “conditions of power on the spiritual side of our lives as 
well as on the physical side.” There is an attempt to draw a knowledge 
of the law of the Spirits working from the New Testament. While we 
may doubt that any definite directions that can be given on this subject 
will avail much, there is no doubt that many people who have no special 
interest in the doctrinal discussions that gather about the question of 
the Spirit of God will gain much encouragement and strength from such 
a wholesome book as this. 

George Cnoss 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, N.Y. 


POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE 

The old-fashioned type of biblical commentary is fast losing its hold 
on the interest of the religious teacher. At the same time there is a 
demand for books which shall combine the results of sound scholarship 
with a talent for practical interpretation, suitable for the use of busy 
pastors and for lay teachers of religion who lack technical and specialized 
training. Unfortunately the popular writer is likely to sin against the 
facts of history, and the technical specialist is likely to fail of reaching 
the understanding and the interest of the average mind. 

Dr. Strong’s lectures on the books of the New Testament 2 are an 
attempt by a vigorous teacher of the older school to interest the layman 

1 The Supreme Need . By Francis B. Denio. New York: Revell, 1913. 23S 
pages. $1.00. 

* Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament . By Augustus H. Strong. 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. xxm-t-398 pages. $1.00. 
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in the problems and the practical values of New Testament history and 
exegesis. These lectures were delivered to a large Sunday-school class; 
and while they were intended to be popular the author expresses the hope 
that “ this has not prevented them from being fairly representative of the 
results of modem scholarship.” A reading of the first two chapters, 
however, immediately reveals the fact that the author’s treatment of the 
New Testament literature is based on a distinctly doctrinal precon¬ 
ception. The Bible is viewed as a product of divine inspiration in a 
sense which limits the application of human reason to the problems which 
it presents. The New Testament is held to be the final revelation of an 
Absolute Purpose. While there was growth and selection, “the New 
Testament, at least, became one organic whole, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, which worked in and through these writings and their 
writers.” If the writers worked under human limitations, there are 
nevertheless no imperfections which are inconsistent with perfect truth. 
Naturally, the “results of modem scholarship” must yield the first place 
to these doctrinal preconceptions. On the other hand, the author has 
a homiletical sense which is productive of many fine and stimulating 
interpretations. The details of New Testament introduction and exe¬ 
gesis are sketched with a vigor of style, a wealth of imagination and 
an enthusiasm of spirit which evidently proved contagious to a large 
group of lay students. 

In Niebergall’s Praktisckc Auslegung we have a different treatment 
of the same subject. 1 There is an introduction of some length which 
explains the principles by which the author is guided. The purpose is 
to examine the records of the Christian religion contained in the New 
Testament with the object of finding the factors which may influence the 
religious and moral life of the present generation. The book is written 
mainly for clergymen and for teachers of religion in the schools of Ger¬ 
many. The biblical writings are viewed in the light of their growth as 
conditioned by the environment in which they originated. They are 
treated, not as the revelation of an Absolute Mind, but as a transcrip¬ 
tion of man’s life as he stands in the presence of God. The New Testa¬ 
ment is not considered as an “organic whole” whose unity is the product 
of an inspired logic. It is treated as the product of the religious ex¬ 
perience of vigorous souls living under the influence of the inspiring 
personality of Jesus; and the bond of its unity is found in the loyalty 
and sincerity of the disciples of the one Master—disciples who discovered 

1 Praktisckc Auslegung dts Neuen Testaments. By Friedrich NiebeigalL 2. AufL 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1914. viii+608 pages. M. 13.50. 
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through him a common faith and ideal in a world of perplexing expe¬ 
riences and struggles. 

Under the guidance of these principles, the author leads the pastor 
and the lay teacher into the study of the New Testament books. In 
the Introduction there is an admirable analysis of the relation of Jesus 
to the faith and the literature created by his spirit. As the waters of the 
ocean are seasoned with salt, so are the records of Christian history and 
experience permeated by the spirit of Jesus. Jesus is to be viewed, 
therefore, both as a figure in history and as the creator of values of 
enduring worth and significance. In conformity with this, the records 
of primitive Christianity have a double aspect, both sides of which must 
be vividly realized in order to avoid, on the one hand, an unhistorical 
radicalism, and, on the other, a hard-and-fast conservatism which begins 
by giving hostages to tradition and ends by losing all hold on actual 
facts. 

In his treatment of the individual books, Niebergall shows a rare 
gift of sensing the concrete situation and making it real to the imagina¬ 
tion of the reader. The problems of criticism are not unduly empha¬ 
sized, but they are squarely faced when occasion requires; and these 
very problems sometimes suggest materials of real homiletical and 
pedagogical value. The exegetical interpretations are exceptionally 
free from threadbare platitudes and moralizings, while they are often 
rich in their suggestions of present-day applications. The book is the 
ripe product of a man who has served both as a successful pastor and a 
distinguished university .teacher. 

O. C. Helming 

Chicago, III. 


WESTERN SOCIAL IDEALISM INTERPRETED TO THE 

ORIENT 

The Orient has had an oversupply of dogmatic missionaries from 
Christian lands. Christianity, as infallible dogma, has been presented 
to Hindus, Japanese, and Chinese by zealous apostles who have had 
more regard for theological propriety than for anthropology and social 
psychology. And of late years, the whole Christian propaganda in 
heathendom has increasingly felt the pressure for leaders whp are more 
sympathetic with the native standpoints. 

Accordingly, a new sort of missionary message to the non-Christian 
world is represented by Dr. Henderson’s lectures in the Far East 
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which are now issued in book form. 1 In contrast with most teachers 
who have felt called to labor in the oriental field, Dr. Henderson stands 
for the non-dogmatic type of religion which is now linking itself up with 
the new social idealism of the West. He moves out from a center of 
gravity to which, even yet, the modem religious world is not fully 
adjusted. 

The book consists of six lectures outlining western practice in refer¬ 
ence to dependents, defectives, criminals, public health, education, 
morality, and wage-earners. The main body of the work deals with 
information which is more or less familiar to all who are likely to read 
the present notice, and it calls for no special comment here. The domi¬ 
nant conception of “social programmes” in these lectures is that of a 
method which undertakes to regulate the details of civilization without 
making organic, or essential, changes in the social system of civilization. 
This, of course, is the position of the new Progressive party, which is 
indorsed by implication in the closing pages of the book, where the 
author speaks as follows: “We can easily see what is before us. It is 
not a bloody revolution in which the ‘Have-nots 1 will take violent 
possession of the property of the rich; it will be simply and quietly the 
increasing control and direction of corporations, in the interest of all, by 
the legal representatives of all” (p. 174). 

This is probably the wisest way of introducing to oriental minds 
the social awakening of the West. Dr. Henderson was aware of the 
character of the audiences to which his lectures were to be addressed. 
He knew that his hearers were to be from the “higher” classes, and that 
an exposition of the more radical sociology of the West would have a 
tendency to close the minds of his auditors. As a piece of pedagogical 
strategy, then, these lectures are to be commended. 

Considered as a piece of information, hostile and unsympathetic 
critics will point out that the book omits from the “programme” cate¬ 
gory all reference to methods which propose, not to “regulate,” but to 
change the social system of civilization. Thus, the lecturer tells his 
oriental audiences nothing about the vast modern movement of socialism, 
nor the theory of anarchism, nor the rapidly advancing single-tax cause. 
These things are as truly a part of the social program of the West as are 
the more conventional movements dealt with by the book. But the 
treatment of them would undoubtedly be confusing to the oriental, since 

1 Social Programmes in the West . Lectures delivered in the Far East by Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1913. xxviii-f- 
184 pages. $1.25. 
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the exposition of radical movements plunges us into regions which the 
eastern mind is not yet prepared to enter. . 

Occidental advice to the Orient will for some time, no doubt, be 
taken at a discount in view of the vast martial explosion which has 
rudely interrupted the peaceful progress of all western lands and sent 
its powerful shocks around the world. Non-Christian peoples will now 
be quick to say that after nineteen centuries Christianity is unable to 
control its leading exponents. But in the end, after the smoke of battle 
has cleared away, both Orient and Occident will see that it is dogmatic 
Christianity, and not ethical Christianity, that has failed. The former 
has been tried and found wanting. The latter has not really been tried 
at all. Hence, the war should make Professor Henderson’s lectures 
even more in point than before. And later on, the seed that he has 
sown will help to prepare the Orient for further expositions of western 
social programs. 

Loins Wallis 

Chicago, III. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

A new volume by Dussaud 1 is the first of a proposed series, entitled 
a “historic library of religions,” under the editorship of the author and 
Paul Alphanddry. This series is undertaken with the hope of “ enlarging 
the basis of the peculiarly historic method in order to attain, through the 
comparison of similar phenomena, a deeper and more complete under¬ 
standing” of the problems of the subject. This volume has for its pur¬ 
pose the introduction of the reader to these problems, and is intended, 
not as a solution of them, but to induce independent thought and 
judgment, and the careful observation of the concrete. 

The conclusion to which this “introduction” leads, takes the form 
of an addition to the already multitudinous number of definitions of 
religion, thus: “a religion consists in the organized mass of beliefs and 
practices which are intended to enlarge and perpetuate the ‘ life-principle ’ 
of the individual, of the group and of the [forces of] nature” (p. 290). 
The whole of the treatise is devoted to the elaboration of this thesis, and 
one might almost call it a Bergsonian interpretation of the rites and 
ceremonies of religion as distinguished from its dogmas. 

The study begins with an examination of Animism, and the several 
explanations of the origin of religion which relates it to this source, among 

1 Introduction a Vhistoire des religions. By R. Dussaud. Paris: Leroux, 1914. 
vi+292 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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them those of Spencer, Max Miiller, Tylor, and Frazer are rejected as 
being “ insufficient,” for two reasons: first, they refer all cultus either to the 
adoration of God (i.e., the god, with a capital “G”) or to several gods, 
when in reality there is often no other conception than that of a god, 
and secondly, they content themselves with an abstraction, a vague 
formula which would never call forth (Svoquer) the “mechanism” of 
religion (p. n). No more can the foundation of religion be discovered 
in totemism, for on a theory such as that of Durkheim, that the “totem” 
was originally an “ensign” or mark of social organization, there is no 
explanation of why the moral force which constitutes the dan is conceived 
of under the form of the whole of a spedes, either animal or vegetable, 
and on a theory such as Frazer’s, which arbitrarily leads him to deny to 
totemism any religious significance, one would be compelled to eliminate 
Buddhism also from the class of religions. None of the theories of 
totemism so far advanced are satisfactory, and it must be looked upon as 
something more than mere “collective impressions” and to have a more 
profound significance than a mere “standard” or symbol (p. 16). 

The third chapter brings forward the conception of the “life- 
principle” (principe de vie) as the most primitive and fundamental con¬ 
cept in the development of the practices of religion. The theory of 
Durkheim as to the significance of the totem is adopted in so far as it 
holds that there is in the totem a superior force, and this is declared to be 
the spirit of life which the primitive mind conceived of as animating 
all things and living creatures alike, though not in the same degree . The 
interesting suggestion is made that the origin of the idea that this 
superior force was indwelUng f both in animals and vegetables, is to be 
found in the fact that man sustains his physical life by eating these 
things (p. 22). As to the disputed relationship between the zodl&try 
of Egypt and totemism, the opinion is advanced that while the animal 
worship of Egypt had its origin, like totemism, in this conception of a 
universal vital principle, the worship of animals by the Egyptians was 
not totemistic. In summing up his theory of a “life-principle” the 
author says: “It is in reaching out beyond reality that human thought 
has led man on in the way of progress. Thus religion has been simply 
one of the ways by which man has sought, not only to live, but to increase 
his resources of energy, his possibilities ( potentiel ).” 

The god-idea is discussed under the two headings, “Gods and 
Nature” and “Group Gods,” and its development is traced from the 
simplest animistic idea of a vital force dwelling in certain places or certain 
elements, to the concept of God as the “ God of the whole earth.” In 
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the numerous examples of coalescence of nature gods with group gods, 
or the syncretistic union of several group gods, we are warned against 
the error of referring all the diverse elements of the combination to one 
explanation (p. 70). As an example of discrimination, the author con¬ 
siders the God of the Hebrews as originally the Kenite’s tutelar deity, 
introduced to Israel by Moses, but he thinks the “incommunicable 
name” a mer ejeu de mot (p. 82, note), and traces the universal sover¬ 
eignty of Jehovah to the influence of Persian ideas, brought in through 
the “second Isaiah.” The “ life-principle” is found to persist in the idea 
of St. Paul, who, however, makes the Christian God to be the God of the 
particular group of the faithful (p. 85; cf. Col. 3:4!!.). 

In the discussion of material representations of the spirits of nature 
and the gods, we are reminded that because the source of the power of a 
fetish is often ignored, we are not forced to conclude that we have nothing 
but a mere abstraction (p. 88), and here again the application of the 
theory of “life-principle” is made with telling effect. There is nothing 
worthy of special notice in the explanation of the “sanctuary and its 
organization,” unless it be the rejection of Frazer’s theory that all religion 
comes from the practice of magic, and the espousal of the counter theory 
that priesthood has developed from the paternal right of pontifex domi - 
ciliae. The subsequent restrictions upon the exercise of the office of 
priesthood are related to tabu, but are all intended to conserve the “life- 
principle” of the community as a whole. Robertson Smith is com¬ 
mended for his dictum that “one life animates the god and all things 
[Hres] dwelling in the sanctuary” (p. 112; cf. Religion of the Semites , 
2d ed., p. 159). 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution of the book is the dis¬ 
cussion of sacrifice, which takes up two chapters. The essential feature 
of all sacrifice is found in the idea of blood-bond, and the theory of “life- 
principle” is combined with this fundamental concept of primitive man 
to explain the rite of sacrificial offerings of all sorts. The argument is 
largely founded on the observations of Father Jaussen, as set forth in 
his work, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab. The earlier theory of 
Robertson Smith ( op . cit.) that “communion” is the “essence” of sacri¬ 
fice, and the more recent one of Hubert and Maus that “ a sacrifice is a 
religious act which, by the consecration of a victim, modifies the condi¬ 
tion of the offerer or of the things in which he is interested” (p. 119) are 
both deemed inadequate, but significant, and they are combined with the 
“life-principle” explanation as to why sacrifice is considered efficacious. 
The upshot of the argument is that the union of the offerer with the 
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recipient of the offering, through the medium of the blood which is shed, 
and in which is symbolized that life which is common to both, is the 
essence of sacrifice, or rather its underlying concept and principle. This 
theory is not limited to bloody sacrifices alone, but also underlies all 
forms of offering, the “first-fruits” being offered to the source of then- 
peculiar existence, and acting, by a sort of purification, to prevent the 
evils which would surely result to the individual or the group if this 
ceremony were omitted. Other unbloody sacrifices serve either as a 
“substitute” for the more correct animal victim or are conceived of, as 
in the case of fetishes and material representations of the gods, as being 
animated by their own “life-principle.” 

Enough has been said to show the method of the author and the 
thoroughgoing way in which his theory is applied, and further detail 
would be superfluous. The work contains also a consideration of prayer, 
of the cult of the dead, of initiations, fgtes, ritual prohibitions, myth and 
dogma, and the development of moral notions, all of which are related 
to the thesis which underlies the work. We may close this fragmentary 
summary with the caution which the author gives to those who would 
always insist that the cult is anterior to the myth, that it is a question of 
the kind of myth. Many myths arise from the desire for an explanation 
of customs, the reason for which is no longer clear, but there are frequent 
cases in which the cult has developed from a myth, particularly when 
there is commemoration of certain events which have become marvel¬ 
ous (p. 271). 

A. W. Cook 

Chicago, III. 


BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Kittel, Gerhard. Die Oden Salomons: iiberarbeitet oder einheiilich ? (Bei- 
trage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 
180 pages. M. 5; bound, M. 6. 

A son of the veteran Old Testament scholar at Leipzig presents his maiden effort 
to the scholarly world. Two recent works, J. Rendel Harris, Odes and Psalms of 
Solomon from the Syriac Version (1909), and J. Labourt and P. Batiffol, Les odes de 
Solomon (1911), with some minor treatises were available for his service. The 
numerous articles and other treatises on the Odes of Solomon during the last five 
years have discussed nearly every phase of the problems which have been raised. 
Kittel confines his attention exclusively to the general historical order of the odes. 
This is his problem. The first part handles the style of these documents with some 
considerable acumen. With his specifications of the style he plunges into the second 
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part and deals with various theories of interpolation which advocates have fallen 
back on to defend their interpretations of the odes. Each ode is examined in its 
numerical order, with the chief suggestions of writers as to the interpretations 
which are found therein. The author's conclusions are almost wholly in favor of 
the unity of each ode, an original oneness of each of them throughout the whole 
collection. 

The treatment throughout is scholarly, comprehensive, and dear, with only a 
hint now and then that the author is not widely experienced as a writer. This will 
cure itself in time. 

Schwaab, Emil. Historische Einfilhrung in das Achtzehngebet. (Beitr&ge zur 

Forderung christlicher Theologie, 17. Jahrgang, 5. Heft.) Gtitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1913. 169 pages. M. 3.60. 

When Titus took Jerusalem in 70 a.d. he almost stamped out ritual Jewish 
worship as carried on in the temple. Very soon thereafter there arose in synagogue 
worship a special prayer, used both in public and private worship, which was regarded 
as a kind of substitute for the offering which had already passed out of existence. This 
prayer was called the eighteenth prayer. How much more enlightening it 

would have been for the lay reader if the author had printed this prayer in full at the 
opening of his discussion 1 But he analyzes the elements of the prayer, treats its 
origin, development, and place in the service of today. Many instructive and interest¬ 
ing facts are red ted as to its prime importance in Jewish worship in general. 

Bees, G., and Holtzmann, O. Die Mischna-Text. Uebersetzung und aus - 

filhrliche Erkl&rung. Giessen: Topelmann, 1914. 

The indefatigable editors who are giving us the Mishna in a new and attractive 
edition are making rapid headway. Each successive part reveals the thoroughness 
guaranteed by the name and reputation of the individual authors who are doing the 
real work. Three new parts are now in hand, which are somewhat uneven in value, 
but still important each in its own sphere. 

KiTajim (Verbotene Mischgattungen), by Karl Albrecht, is the fourth Troktat of 
I. Seder. Zeraim. The basis of this special Mishna is Deut. 22:9-11: “Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed, lest the whole fruit be forfeited, the seed 
which thou hast sown and the increase of thy vineyard. Thou shalt not plow with an 
ox and an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and linen together.” 

The Hebrew text of this Troktat was built up on Lowe's Codex Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library Add. 470. 1; Codex Hamburg 18, and Strack's Codex Hebr. Bible 
Monacensis 95, besides some use of some of the older and first printed texts. Five 
pages of important textual variants appear in an appendix. 

The whole work is divided into three parts: (1) against mixing of seeds, (2) against 
mixing of draught animals, (3) against wearing garments of mixed materials. The 
first occupies three times the space of both of the others together. The author 
rallies to his support in his exposition rabbinical Arabic and Syriac lore and with 
good effect. While quoting ancient authors he is fully abreast of the times in his use of 
the latest investigations of rabbinical and Arabic authors. 

Rosch ho-schano (Neujahr), by Paul Fiebig, is the eighth Troktat of II. Seder. 
Moed. The Hebrew text is based on several of the most ancient editions, including 
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Bamberg’s (1520-23); on the three modem texts named above under Kil’ojim, and 
also on the Berlin MSS folio and quarto 567; Codex Kaufman in Budapest; and the 
Munich MS 140. Twelve solid pages of variants between the MSS are given in the 
Appendix. 

To understand the later customs of this feast the author begins his discussion by 
gathering up the references and hints to the feast of the new moon in pre-exilic times, 
employing even the most recent discussions in the Babylonian field. In exilic and post- 
exilic times down to 500 B.c., and in Hellenistic times down to about 100 B.c. there are 
specific descriptions of this feast. Especially full is the discussion of the feast at the 
time of Christ, 100 B.c. to 100 a.d. Josephus, Philo, and others in that period render 
their contributions to the better understanding of the significance of this celebration. 
About three-fifths of the TrakUU is given over to a tracing of the history of the New- 
Year feast from the first to the present. 

The treatment of the TrakUU proper is eminently sane and comprehensive, employ¬ 
ing both ancient and modem sources, and giving the reader a dependable commentary. 

Horajot (Entscheidungen), by Walter Windfuhr, is the tenth TrakUU of IV. Seder. 
Neziqin. This less important section of the Mishna is based on Lowe’s Cambridge 
MS, Strack’s Munich MS No. 95, Goldschmidt’s Der babyUmische Talmud , VoL VII, 
and a Bibliotheque Nationale Heb. MS No. 1337. Less than two pages of variants 
are found at the end of the volume. 

This is a theologico-juristical document which deals with erroneous decisions or 
judgments and their makers, connected in thought with Lev., chap. 4. The com¬ 
mentary is quite linguistic, as it deals with the etymological treatment of words with 
very meager use of other cognates, and often rather scanty remarks. The real fact 
is that little attention has been given this section by other writers. The author had 
to fall back on his own available resources in his exposition. 

-\— 

NEW TESTAMENT 

Monnter, Henri. La mission historique de Jisus . 2d ed. Paris: Fisch- 

bacher, 1914. xxxix+381 pages. Fr. 5. 

After an introduction dealing with the question of the sources the writer treats 
his subject under four main topics, setting forth the character and activity of Jesus as 
“the Man,” Revealer, Savior, and Redeemer. The characteristic title for Jesus is 
found in “the Man,” the term commonly rendered “Son of Man.” This term is 
said to denote or imply the pre-existence and the future transcendent Messiahship 
of Jesus. It follows that the kingdom is future and apocalyptic, though it may be 
said to be present in the person of Jesus. Redemption is through the voluntary death 
of Jesus, a death in which by sympathetic identification of himself with the people 
Jesus carried the full burden of the sins of men. The main value of Jesus for today is 
the religious value, in that he meets the universal and permanent need for redemption. 
The method of the book is described as the historical method, combining criticism 
and intuition. Perhaps intuition and traditional interpretation have had too 
much influence on the criticism. But critical details are presented with great fulness 
in the notes, which contain abundant references to the literature on points under 
discussion. 
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DOCTRINAL 

Wernle, Paul. Evangelisches Christcntum in der GegenwarU Three lectures. 
Ttibingen: Mohr, 1914. 118 pages. M. 2.50. 

The three addresses collected in this little volume were designed for popular 
audiences, and are written in fresh and striking style. The first, entitled “ Christentum 
und Entwicklungsgedanke,” is more griindlich in character, setting forth with admirable 
frankness and dearness the perplexities introduced into theology by the change 
from the catastrophic to the evolutionary method of interpreting cosmic happenings. 
Eventually Wernle raises the question whether everything is not so relativized by the 
evolutionary conception that we must forego the idea of absoluteness in connection 
with any historical reality. He is not willing to admit this concerning Jesus; but he 
interprets absoluteness here in terms of the inexhaustible religious and moral content 
of that which Jesus reveals. In the second address, entitled “ Was haben wir heute an 
der Reformation ? ” Wernle emphasizes the wholesomeness of the ethical interpretation 
of religion which found expression in Luther’s teachings, and the dose connection of 
religion with the revelation in the historical Jesus. Both of these ideals seem to him 
especially needed to counteract certain vague and emotional tendendes in modernism. 
The third address, which is distinctly popular in content, sets forth the various his¬ 
torical interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount, and asks whether it represents a 
practicable program. In recent developments of social and moral ideals, Wernle sees 
a growing recognition of the moral demand to reorganize sodety so as to put into 
practice the ideals of Jesus. The volume is a very interesting expression of enthusiastic 
modernist faith. 

Allier, R., et al. Morale religieuse el morale lalque . Lemons faites d Vtcole 
des hautes itudes sociales . Paris: Alcan, 1914. 271 pages. Fr. 6. 

This volume contains some of the lectures given in a series at the Ecole des 
hautes itudes sociales in 1911-12. The series was intended to furnish a platform from 
which both religious and non-religious men could expound ethical problems, in the 
hope of defining more dosely some of the differences between the religious and the 
secular points of view. But, as was inevitable, the personal equation entered so largely 
into each lecture that no sharp distinctions emerged. Belot, who is the main defender 
of “lay” morals, has no difficulty in showing that the actual content of moral ideas 
grows out of human experience. He objects to the “ extraneous ” norms and explana¬ 
tions which religion furnishes. But Allier as easily shows that religious interpretations 
develop out of human experience, and, properly regarded, are no more extraneous than 
are moral ideals. It becomes evident that if religious interpretations are admitted to 
be empirical developments, the chief objections of the “free-thinker” either disappear 
or lose much of their force. Besides the two lectures to which reference has been 
made, suggestive popular expositions are furnished by Eug. Ehrhardt on “The Notions 
of Good and of Duty from the Religious Point of View,” by W. Monod on “ Resigna¬ 
tion,” by G. Cantecor on “Suicide,” by Pastor Wagner on “Chastity,” and by Th. 
Ruyssen on “Temperance.” 

Fuchs, Emil. Monismus. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksblicher, V. Reihe, 
10-11. Heft.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. 80 pages. M. 1. 

The vigor with which the Monistenbund in Germany is pushing its propaganda 
renders this exposition by Pastor Fuchs timely and welcome. After a brief account of 
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Haeckel’s philosophy, the bulk of the volume is devoted to Ostwald, the present leader 
of the monistic movement. A few pages in conclusion are devoted to Arthur Drews. 
The purpose of the series to which this volume belongs is to interpret problems from the 
point of view of liberalism in Christian theology. Unfortunately for the peace of mind 
of the disinterested reader, adverse criticism and polemic are so constantly inter¬ 
mingled with historical exposition that one feels as if the representatives of Monism were 
hardly allowed a fair chance, in spite of the liberal citations from their works. On the 
whole, however, a sympathetic appreciation of the religious motives in Monism marks 
the book. But the judgment which appears at the end is that in their zeal to be 
“scientific” the leaders of Monism have furnished a very superficial account of the 
great problems of the place and significance of man’s spiritual life in the universe. 

Wend land, Johannes. Die neue Diesseitsreligion . (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbticher, V. Reihe, 13. Heft.) Ttibingen: Mohr, 1914. 47 pages. 
M. o. 50. 

In this pamphlet Wendland undertakes to set forth in popular form the main 
traits of the emotional, monistic, often rhapsodic, “religion” which finds modem 
expression in so many various forms. He recognizes in it a genuine and praiseworthy 
revival of religious interest. But he criticizes it adversely on various grounds. It is a 
romantic outgrowth of philosophizing, a species of poetic interpretation rather than 
a definite historical religion. It puts the moods of self, the aesthetic aspects of the 
world, the optimism of monistic idealism in the forefront rather than God and God’s 
revelation. Yet in certain respects it is a truthful expression of genuine modem reli¬ 
gious aspiration. It corrects the morbid pessimism of traditional theology, it gives a 
sense of dignity to humanity, and encourages humanistic endeavor. But it is never¬ 
theless essentially a secondary development of culture, whereas a religion which abides 
asserts its primary rights over man. 

Shaw, J. M. Christianity as Religion and Life. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1914. 99 pages, s s. 

This little volume contains four lectures delivered on the Pollok Memorial Founda¬ 
tion in Pine Hill Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. The avowed purpose of 
the lectures is to give reasons for maintaining the truth of the main doctrines in the 
orthodox plan of salvation. The tone and content are distinctly popular, and such 
controverted questions as are raised are summarily dealt with. The book thus repre¬ 
sents a theological mood rather than a technical contribution. It is agreeably and 
clearly written. 

McDowall, S. A. Evolution and the Need of Atonement. Cambridge: Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1912. xiv+155 pages. 35. 

Mr. McDowall has made an ambitious, though modest, attempt to restate the 
Anselmic doctrine of atonement for the modem Christian by uniting it with the doctrine 
of evolution. He has followed lines of thought differing considerably from those laid 
down by others who have made the same attempt. Beginning the study of human life 
from the biological aspect he recalls the four essential factors of evolutionary growth- 
variability, heredity, overcrowding, and apparent impossibility of retrogression. Evo¬ 
lution is described as “ adaptation to environment.” Environment includes all factors 
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which can influence the organism. The organism makes a continual effort to reach 
equilibrium with its environment but complicates the task by making as it advances 
fresh conditions for itself and other organisms. This is especially manifest in the 
highest organisms, which never reach stable conditions. Free-will and spirituality 
Anally appear and are to be interpreted as the response to a spiritual environment. 
The author finds the force outworking in this evolution to be an inward energy, 
the equivalent of Bergson’s vital impulse , but which he claims to have arrived at inde¬ 
pendently of Bergson. This vital impulse or divine unrest produces this continued 
responsiveness to environmental conditions. In the highest scale of evolution self- 
consciousness emerges. 

At this point is discovered a constant warfare between two principles which are 
named katabolism and anabolism , the former representing the degradation or dissipation 
of energy and the latter representing the resistance by the creative vital impulse. 
These furnish the basis for pessimism and optimism, respectively. By katabolism 
the individual is conquered, but by anabolism the race is preserved. Hereby, indeter¬ 
mination, or the negative side of free-will, is reached. This indetermination becomes 
a voluntary striving for self-realization, and so personality or the spiritual man is 
attained. Here is the basis of the possibility of sin—the katabolic tendency may be 
submitted to, and the result of the compromise is death. Man may choose not 
to progress. He may remain unspiritual. The fundamental nature of sin is found in 
the voluntary identiffcation with the forces that rule matter and produce death. In 
this positiveness of the character of sin the author thinks he goes beyond and corrects 
the well-known views of Tennant on sin. Sin is the voluntary misuse of the experience 
of the race in its discovery of the way of improvement. Thus far for the evolutionary 
view of sin. 

When we turn to the other side of the discussion, the relation of atonement to sin, 
we And the author much less suggestive and too intent on preserving an inherited 
doctrine of atonement without doing much to show what atonement is or how it is 
accomplished. A brief review of Christian thought on the subject is given. Moberiy, 
Lofthouse, and Hitchcock among recent writers receive special attention. The author 
sees that his great difficulty is to unite the physical and the ethical The two chapters 
on the consequences of sin and the atonement attempt the task. Sin is inherent in 
the race. Freedom exists in individuals. For the race there are consequences of sin, 
for the individuals, punishment. By rejecting the ideal that is implicit in the miracle 
of life (teleological, vital impulse) the individual falls out of sympathy with God and 
may wander forever from him. The reunion can be only through an act of his own 
will, but through positive evil this is now impossible. The whole race is forever 
alienated. Yet there is a reunion accomplished by Christ. How ? The only answer 
we really get is substantially: “The death of Christ is an historic fact: its signiAcance 
is accepted by all Christian peoples: in some manner it reconciles man with God. For 
us this is enough.” In other words, in the end the author falls back on dogma. 
The individual is saved by entering into Christ’s death in a spiritual manner and 
thus accepting the underlying altruism of the universe. In some future state those 
who never heard of Christ may do this. 

The weakness of the second part of the book lies in the failure to rise above the 
metaphysical presuppositions of inherited dogma and face the question of atonement 
in a squarely historical manner. 
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Fosdick, H. E. The Assurance of Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 

1913. 141 pages. $1.00. 

The purpose of this little work on a large subject is not to produce new arguments 
for immortality or to reproduce the old arguments, but it is to assure the practical man 
of the twentieth century, who may feel present realities to be the only certain ones and 
the question of a future life too remote to claim present attention, that it is precisely in 
the assurance of a deathless life before men that the present life obtains its worth and 
seriousness. The work is, of course, popular in its style and method, and admirably 
suited to the needs of busy and earnest men. 

The discussion occupies three chapters. In the first, “The Significance of Immor¬ 
tality,” the influences which have discouraged this belief, such as the evolutionary 
view of life and the intimacy of the union of the soul with a transient material organism, 
are allowed weight, and the substitutes for personal immortality are given their due. 
The striking sentence, “The race is not immortal if the individuals are not,” gives the 
effectual answer to those who think a devotion to the race may survive the loss of hope 
in the immortality of the individual. 

The second chapter discusses “The Possibility of Immortality.” The substance 
of the argument is contained in the words, “While immortality may not be proved it 
certainly has not been disproved.” The difficulty of conceiving the nature of the con¬ 
ditions of future life, the mistakes made about it, the lowly origin of the belief, the 
origin of the human mind and its dependence on matter do not inviolate the belief, for 
the difficulty of the opposite view is greater. 

The author is well aware that the argument up to this point carries us no farther 
than to a respectful agnosticism, and in his third chapter attempts to offer “The 
Assurance of Immortality.” The assurance is a practical necessity for the present 
in order to live a right life. Starting with the scientist’s faith in the rationality of the 
universe, he urges that if the facts of life are to be made intelligible, immortality is to 
be affirmed. The limitless possibilities which inhere in knowledge and character, the 
actual existence of goodness, the testimony of spiritual seers in all ages, support the 
faith in immortality. Its truth is an assumption but it is verified in life. 

The work is especially calculated to assist awakened but troubled young 
people. However, too much attention is given to brilliance and the apologetic side 
and too little effort made to present the positive Christian spiritual basis for the hope 
of immortality. 

Cohu, J. R. Vital Problems of Religion. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1914* 

xiv+289 pages. 

The progress of scientific studies in the sphere of religion and especially the 
subjection of Christian tradition to the test of scholastic investigation have opened in 
many quarters a wide chasm between the views upheld in the schools and popular 
beliefs.. There is a call for men who combine with a thorough knowledge of present 
theological science an acquaintance and sympathy with the experiences and con¬ 
victions of the masses of Christian believers and who are thereby qualified to bring 
to the people the best results of scholarship and at the same time strengthen their 
faith. Generally speaking, intelligent, wide-awake pastors are the best fitted for this 
work. It is encouraging to find that in many quarters, particularly of the old countries, 
this is being done. 

Vital Problems of Religion by Rev. J. R. Cohu is an instance of this mediating work. 
The author makes no claims to originality, but at the same time sets forth convictions 
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at which he has arrived by personal study and reflection. In the introductory chap¬ 
ter he recalls the futile opposition of ecclesiastics to scientific progress in the past and 
holds that the presence of “the same reactionary spirit with us today” explains why 
“theology ever lags behind the best thought of its age and is ever in distress.” We 
all must theologize, but we must distinguish between “ a theology which is the outcome 
of a personal heart-experience” and “a theology which makes assent to the formulas 
of the fourth and sixteenth centuries the test of a man’s acceptance with God.” The 
distinction between religion and theology is made. “ Religion is the outcome of the 
sense of awe in man’s heart, prompting him to be on friendly terms with a power which 
can help or hurt him.” “Theology is the attempt to formulate this heart-experience 
in human language, to express it in words and ideas of the day so that heart may 
speak to heart for mutual edification and instruction.” On the other hand he 
severely condemns the theologians who “slavishly and literally dissect the word- 
pictures of the scriptures” and “have squeezed all life out of them with their minute 
abstract definitions and given us in an Athanasian Creed a series of absolutely 
incomprehensible and debatable doctrinal propositions to be believed on pain of 
damnation.” They have done the same mystifying work with two natures in Christ. 
At the same time he says, “Our quarrel is not with the formulas of the Councils, 
or Reformers, or even with the generation that gave us the Athanasian Creed* 
It is with our church of today for not catching their spirit and doing what these 
strong and good men did, and as bravely as they did it.” Indeed, the author 
thinks that every word of the Nicene Creed as distinguished from later creeds 
may be retained, taking the terms as symbols of truth and not statements of 
scientific fact. 

The “problems” which he discusses are eight: the evolution story, evil, religion 
and science, personality in man, the freedom of the will, conscience, religion and 
theology, philosophy’s living personal God. The work closes with a projected philo¬ 
sophic creed in popular language. The following extracts indicate its general charac¬ 
ter: “There is one God Almighty, All-Wise, All-Good, All-Holy; the Source, Life, and 
Goal of all that is; Life of all life, Light of all light, Soul of every souL” “Man is of 
God, in God, for God, Spirit of His spirit, and his soul can find no rest till it rest in 
God.” “Evil is an incident in God’s world. Essential to man’s well-being, evil is 
here only to be got rid of by good. The Fall was akin to a rise. The principle of 
good is inwoven into the very core of the world-order, which is arranged to conquer and 
wipe out evil.” “Jesus Christ is Son of Man and Son of God. Essentially one in 
nature with God and Man, Jesus in His own Self realized the at-one-ment of man with 
God.” 

The discussions vary considerably in value, as might be expected. “Through 
Nature to Nature’s God” or “The Evolutionary Story,” “Personality in Man,” 
“Religion and Theology” are of special interest. A single quotation from each will 
serve as a clue to the views presented. “The universe is one scheme and Mind is 
the meaning of it.” “In our own heart, and nowhere else, does God reveal himself to 
us. To know God, look within. Personality is the one gateway through which 
we pass to the knowledge of God and the answer to the sphinx-riddle of existence.” 

“Religion is heart-reason not aware of itself that it is Reason.A dogma is a 

symbolic interpretation of the inner experience.” 

Cohu does not forget, of course, that he is an Anglican, and perhaps a member of 
another communion will feel that he is thereby hampered, but the fact that a work of 
this character can obtain the imprimatur of an Anglican bishop and its outspoken 
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repudiation of subservience to tradition as well as its hearty indorsement of the radical 
methods of modem research are encouraging to those who hope that ere long the new 
movements of thought will prove themselves to be the true bearers of saving knowledge 
to the coming age. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Parks, Leighton. Moral Leadership . New York: Scribner, 1914. 1 88 
pages. $1.25. 

This collection of sermons is issued in commemoration of the author’s ten years’ 
service as rector of St. Bartholomew’s in New York City. It gives a good insight 
into the mind of a present-day minister who is facing the problems of a metropolitan 
parish located in a rapidly changing district which is forcing the church to readjust 
its policy. The influence of the environment is reflected in the sermons, which, while 
“doctrinally sound,” are constrained by the present tendency away from speculative 
to practical theology. 

Dorchester, Daniel, Jr. The Sovereign People. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1914. 243 pages. $1.00. 

One of many short works in the same category, the book is a popular study of the 
social problem from the religious point of view. Some of the chapter heading* are: 
“The Shackles of Plutocracy,” “The New Socialism,” “Rent, the Modem Fate,” 
“Wealth and Welfare.” Of special interest, in view of the great European war, is 
the chapter entitled “How Germany Is Solving Some of Our Social Problems.” The 
author is sympathetic with the Progressive party, and his point of view quite obviously 
controls the treatment throughout. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

“Zum Begriff des Wunders und der Natur” (Rudolf Paulus in Zeitsckrifl fUr 
Theologie und Kirche f XXIV, Heft 4 [July, 1914] 200-240). 

The past three or four years have witnessed several energetic attempts on the part 
of German scholars to rehabilitate the conception of miracle. Paulus bases his critique 
of the problem mainly on Hunziger’s exposition, pointing out its merits and its defects. 
He finds that Hunziger, like Herrmann, is rightly concerned to discover miraculous 
elements in present religious experience, rather than to debate the question of the his¬ 
toricity of past marvels, which, in any case, cannot enter into our experience. More¬ 
over, Hunziger corrects Herrmann’s purely mechanistic conception of “Nature,” 
showing that Nature demands aesthetic and religious interpretation as well as causal 
explanation. But Hunziger relapses finally into the old dualism, instead of keeping 
clearly in mind that we are dealing with functional differences in interpretation of the 
one realm of experience rather than with two “realms” of reality. In conclusion 
Paulus shows that scientific truthfulness admits, indeed, a large element of contingency 
in the actual course of events; but at the same time it insists on a degree of critical 
verification which makes most of the traditional miracles highly improbable. In view 
of this situation, Paulus contends that the word “miracle” is so misleading in conno¬ 
tation that any attempt to establish miracles leads inevitably to confusion; and he 
suggests that an understanding of the real demands of religion would be furthered by 
adopting less ambiguous terms in theological discussions. 
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